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PREFACE  TO  THE  TfflRD  EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  work  of  which  the  third  edition  is  now 
ofifered  to  the  public,  the  principal  purpose  of  the  author  was 
to  furnish  for  general  readers,  for  colleges,  law  schools,  and 
other  higher  seminaries,  and  for  th^  legal  profession,  a  book 
adapted  to  their  present  wants  and  based  upon  the  principles 
of  constitutional  interpretation  which  have  been  settled  by 
the  civil  war  and  by  the  political  events  that  followed  it. 
Although,  as  the  name  indicates,  it  is  an  Introduction  and  does 
not  purport  to  be  an  absolutely  exhaustive  treatise,  yet  all  the 
purely  constitutional  questions  which  have  at  any  time  been 
passed  upon  by  the  highest  national  tribunal,  are  discussed  and 
the  results  thereof  are  stated.  In  respect  to  some  of  these 
topics,  where  there  has  been  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  the 
federal  and  the  state  courts,  or  where  the  relative  powers  of  the 
national  and  stat«  governments  have  been  somewhat  undefined 
and  uncertain,  the  treatment  has  been  designedly  made  more 
full  and  minute.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  topics 
are  the  powers  of  taxing  and  of  regulating  commerce,  the  mil- 
itary powers,  the  executive  powers,  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  state  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  work  . 
is  thus  intended  for  use  as  a  text-book  by  the  courts  and  the 
bar. 

In  determining  the  principles  which  underlie  all  others,  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  United  States  as  a  body  politic 
and  of  its  Constitution,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  construct 
a  harmonious  system  of  interpretation  founded,  not  upon  theo- 
retical and  a  priori  speculations,  but  upon  historiail  facts,  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  recognize  and  uphold  the  nationality 
and  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  the  suprem- 
acy of  its  government,  and  also  maintain  the  essential  exist- 
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ence  and  rights  of  the  several  states  as  necessary  elements  of 
the  political  order  established  by  the  one  People  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  they  adopted.  While,  therefore,  the  whole  civil 
structure,  federal  and  state,  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  nation- 
ality and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  the  construction 
that  is  advocated  guards  with  equal  care  against  any  tendencies 
towards  an  undue  centralization  of  power,  and  upholds  the 
sacred  principle  of  local  self-government  as  the  very  ground- 
work  of  aU  civil  and  political  liberty. 

The  text  of  the  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  corrected  ;  and  whatever  errors  of  fact  or  inaccuracies  of 
statement  had  been  discovered  have  been  removed.  An  Appen- 
dix has  also  been  added,  which  contains  an  abstract  of  all  the 
decisions  involving  an  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  ren- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition.  The  Public  Law  of  the  land 
authoritatively  declared  by  the  highest  tribunal,  is  thus  pre- 
sented as  it  stands  at  the  present  day.  The  subject  matter  of 
this  Appendix  is  arranged  in  an  order  conforming  to  that  pur- 
sued in  the  body  of  the  work,  with  appropriate  subdivisions 
and  headings,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  discussions  found  in  the  original  text.  The  additions 
thus  made  embrace  many  subjects  of  the  highest  theoretical 
and  practical  importance ;  among  others,  the  nature  of  the 
Federal  Union  and  its  relations  with  the  States,  the  status  of 
citizenship  with  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Xlllth,  XlVth,  and  XVth  amendments,  the 
regulation  of  inter-state  commerce,  the  extent  and  limits  of  the 
national  and  the  state  powers  of  taxation,  -■ —  and  the  questions 
thus  raised  and  determined,  equal  in  magnitude  and  in  their 
far-reaching  eflEect  any  that  were  ever  before  passed  upon  by 
the  national  court  of  ultimate  resort. 

J.  N.  P. 

Augugt,  1875. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 


§  1.  The  systematic  juridical  writers  among  the  Romans, 
whose  works  formed  the  basis  of  the  compilations  made  by 
Justinian,  separated  the  entire  positive  jurisprudence  into  two 
grand  and  opposed  departments:  the  Public  Law,  and  the 
Private  Law  (^jua  publicum^  jus  privatum^.  The  Digest 
thus  states  the  division :  ^  ^*  Hujus  studii  [juris]  duae  sunt 
positiones ;  publicum  et  privatum.  Publicum  jus  est  quod  ad 
statum  rei  RomanaB  spectat ;  privatum,  quod  ad  singulorum 
ntilitatem :  sunt  enim  quasdam  publico  utilia,  quaedam  priva- 
tim."  Most  of  the  modern  jurists  of  Europe  make  the  same 
classification.  Mr.  John  Austin,  the  profoundest  writer  on 
general  jurisprudence  which  England  has  produced,  rejects 
this  division  as  useless  and  even  perplexing.  Before  Austin, 
Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  had  suppressed  this  separa- 
tion of  departments,  and  had  treated  most  of  those  matters 
which  are  generally  ranged  under  the  head  of  Public  Law,  as 
parts  of  the  law  pertaining  to  persons.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Blackstone^s  method  has  the  merit  of  simplicity 
when  the  object  is  to  present  either  an  outline,  or  a  complete 
detailed  statement,  of  the  positive  rules  which  make  up  the 
entire  internal  or  municipal  jurisprudence  of  a  particular 
nation.  But  when  it  is  designed  to  present  simply  some  por- 
tion of  this  whole,  the  division  made  by  the  Roman  jurists,  and 
followed  by  a  majority  of  the  moderns,  is  not  only  convenient 
and  natural  but  necessary. 

§  2.  Assuming,  therefore,  the  department  of  Public  Law  as 
opposed  to  that  of  Private  Law,  wc  inquire  what  portion  of 

1  Dig.  Lib.  1,  tit.  1,§2. 
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tlie  entire  body  of  a  positive  national  juriaprndence  Joes  it  em- 
brace ;  in  other  words,  what  does  a  study  of  Public  Law 
involve.  Here  we  shall  discover  a  marked  diversity  among 
theoretical  writers,  Austin  says :  ^  "  Pubiic  Law,  in  its  strict 
and  definite  signification,  is  conRned  to  that  portion  of  law 
which  is  concerned  with  political  conditions;  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  powers,  rights,  duties,  capacities,  and  incapacities, 
which  are  peculiar  to  political  superiors,  supreme  anil  subordi- 
nate." The  Roman  writers,  in  addition  to  the  subject  of  polit- 
ical conditions,  included  also  that  of  criminal  law.  Savigny, 
certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and  moat  esliaustive  of  modem 
writers,  describts  Public  Law  as  containing  those  rules  which 
establish  tlie  various  political  conditions  or  status,  those  which 
define  crimes  and  apportion  their  punishments,  and  those  which 
regulate  civil  as  well  as  criminal  procedure.^  The  ideas  which 
lie  at  the  hasis  of  tliis  classiGcation  are,  that  the  state  directly 
interferes,  tlirough  its  officials  and  in  its  organic  capacity,  with 
criminal  and  civil  procedure,  and  that  crimes  affect  the  state 
as  a  body  politic  in  a  higher  and  more  important  sense  than 
they  do  the  private  individuals  whoso  rights  may  have  been 
infringed  upon  by  the  offender,  so  that  the  punishment  of  the 
crime  is  intrinsically  a  public  duty  and  a  public  act. 

^  3.  The  analysis  of  Faick  is  theoretically  more  accurate 
and  practically  more  convenient  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  I  shall  adopt  it  as  setting  forth  the  proper  bounds  of  Pub- 
lic Law,  and  the  fundamental  doctrines  upon  wJiich  the  idea 
of  the  state  and  of  a  law  for  the  state  is  based,^ 

^  4.  The  members  of  a  civil  society  are  divided,  in  respect 
111  the  manner  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  laws,  into  those 
who  command  and  those  who  obey ;  and  upon  this  division 
rests  the  distinction  of  Public  Law  and  Private  Law.  In 
strictness,  every  individual  person,  in  so  far  as  he  obeys,  is,  in 

1  Ltdvnt  on  JuHiprudence,  Vol  2,  p.  4S5,  Led.  XLIV. 

t  Traill  dt  Droit  Homain,  Vol.  1,  chap.  il.  §  B. 

a  Sci)  Cuvra  iTInlroduction  G^n^ale  a  Pjllude  du  Droit,  pnr  N,  Faluk, 
;Jomticlie  Enej'klnpiitlie),  cbap.  1,  §§  26,  40,  41.  The  sertioDB  4-13  in 
the  text  aro  subatantially  taken  froin  Fa!i-k,  with  some  oroisiions,  and  not 
I  little  amplificatioD. 
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respect  to  such  act  of  obedience,  and  in  respect  to  his  duty  to 
obey,  a  private  person ;  and  every  commandment  in  a  civil 
society  primarily  flows  from  the  totality  of  its  members,— 
from  the  public,  —  but  is  formally  uttered  by  some  repre- 
sentatives of  that  totality,  be  these  representatives  monarchs, 
hereditary  or  elected  delegates,  or  electors  who  choose  these 
delegates.  The  Public  Law,  therefore,  embraces  all  those 
precepts  which  impose  duties  or  confer  rights  upon  the  politi- 
cal superiors  in  the  state,  supreme  or  subordinate  ;  upon  those 
who  organically  represent  the  state  as  a  body  politic.  Those 
"rules  which  control  the  subject  members  of  the  state  in  their 
relations  with  the  whole  body,  ought  in  strictness  to  be  ranged 
in  tlie  Private  Law  ;  but  as  these  relations  are  public  in  their 
nature,  the  rules  themselves  are  also  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  Public  Law. 

§  5.  A  conception  of  the  Public  Law  as  a  distinct  division 
of  the  entire  body  of  jurisprudence  will  be  made. clearer  by 
ascertaining  what  great  departments  are  included  in  the  Pri- 
vate Law.     These  departments  may  be  thus  enumerated  : 

1st.  The  Civil  Law  proper  (droit  civil,  Civilrecht) ;  con- 
sisting of  (a)  the  Law  as  to  Persons  (^jura  personarurn)  ; 
(b)  the  Law  as  to  Things  (^jura  rerurn)  ;  (c)  the  Law  as  to 
Obligations. 

2d.  Ecclesiastical  Law  (^ju%  ecclesiasticurri)  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  Church  is  regarded  as  having  a  legal  status, 
as  something  more  than  a  voluntary  association.  This  sub- 
department  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  does  in 
England,  and  generally  throughout  Europe. 

3d.  Supervisory  Law  (droit  de  la  Police,  Polizeirecht). 

4th.  The  Law  as  to  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

6th.  The  Law  as  to  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure.  The 
Private  Law,  therefore,  includes  those  rules  which  define  the 
rights,  powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities  of  various  classes 
of  persons,  private,  domestic,  or  professional ;  the  rights  of 
oroperty  in  all  its  grades  which  may  be  had  in  or  over  things ; 
tnd  the  rights  which  flow  from  contracts  and  all  other  sources 
of  obligations  between  determinate  individuals.  It  also  em- 
^fOLces  a  description  of  those  delicts  or  offences  which  the  state 
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ptinislies,  anil  which  are  called  crimes,  together  with  the  me* 
and  methods  by  which  these  Crimea  are  punished,  and  thi 
by  which  civil  rights  and  duties  are  protected  and  enforced. 
Finally,  under  the  denomination  of  Police  are  ranged  all  ihi 
governmental  means  proper  to  maintain  good  morals,  public 
secgrilr,  order,  health,  and   the   like;    in  general,  all    those 
means  which  augment  the  convenience  and  promote  the  tran- 
quillity of  social  life. 

It  should  he  carefully  Doticed  thati  although  the  state  bj* 
virtue  of  its  sovereignty  is  the  source  of  all  these  rules,  and, 
at  the  call  of  a  person  interested,  interferes  by  certain  classei 
of  functionaries,  such  as  magistrates,  judges,  admini^lrativa 
oflScers,  in  enforcing  duties  and  protecting  rights,  and  inter- 
feres directly  in  its  own  name  and  by  its  own  anthoritj 
punishing  criminals  and  exercising  social  su]ier\-ision,  yet  alt 
these  rules  primarily  and  essentially  concern  the  members  of 
the  civil  society  in  their  private,  individual,  separate  capaci- 
ti«9 ;  tho  state  is  not  involved  in  its  separate,  organic  unity 
a  body  politic ;  although  interested.  It  is  rather  ao  incidentally 
than  directly. 

^  6.  The  Public  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  touches  and  affects 
the  state  in  its  organic  unity.  It  regards  that  state  as 
body  politic  in  its  juridical  relations,  whether  those  relationt 
be  with  its  own  subjects,  or  with  other  independent  states.  A». 
these  two  classes  of  relations  do  and  ever  will  exist,  the  PatK 
lie  Law  may  properly  be  divided  into  the  two  corres]  ion  ding) 
departments:  Political  Law,  or  Slate  Law  properlv  so  called' 
(Slaat seech t),  and  International  Law  (jus  inter  geiites,  Volk- 
errecht).  The  department  of  International  Law  may  be  dis- 
missed with  this  mention  as  entirely  foreign  to  the  purpoaei 
of  this  work. 

I  7.  As  an  aid  in  ascertaining  with  defimteness  what  classei 
of  rules  properly  lutl  within  the  division  of  Political  Law,  it 
will  be  advantageouf  to  advert  briefly  to  the  essential  feature 
of  the  state  under  its  necessary  conditious.  This  essential 
feature,  without  which  the  state  cannot  exist,  consists  in  tha 
l^«ssession  of  sovereign  power.  The  nature  of  sovereign^, 
both  in  respect  to  the  external  and  the  internal  relations  o£ 
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the  state,  will  be  fully  developed  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  it  is 
sufficient  now  to  say  that  the  sovereign  power  consists  in  the 
collective  will  and  in  the  faculty  of  wielding  and  disposing 
those  forces  which  obey  that  will.  This  sovereign  power 
should  be  conceived  of  as  indivisible  in  its  nature,  and  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  totality  of  members  of  the  body  politic  —  to 
the  entire  people :  for,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
there  exists  no  reason  for  excluding  from  participation  in  the 
common  will  and  action  either  one  or  many  of  those  who  di- 
rectly take  part  in  the  political  society. 

§  8.  If  this  idea  of  the  primary  source  of  sovereignty  can 
be  accepted  by  the  German  theorist,  by  Americans  it  should 
certainly  be  regarded  as  axiomatic,  and  as  lying  at  the  very 
bottom  of  our  conceptions  of  the  state,  and  of  the  political 
structure  we  have  erected  in  accordance  with  those  concep- 
tions. The  expression.  All  power  proceeds  from  the  People, 
is  trite  enough,  but  the  full  significance  of  the  expression  is 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  apprehended.  According  to  the  Amer- 
ican theory,  here  reproduced  by  Falck,  sovereignty  does  not 
reside  in  legislators,  or  executives,  who  are  chosen,  nor  in 
the  body  of  electors  who  immediately  choose,  but  in  the  total 
aggregate  of  persons  who  are  members  of  the  state,  and  who 
by  the  present  constituted  order  of  things  are  primarily  rep- 
resented by  the  existing  body  of  electors,  and  ultimately,  by 
the  legislative  and  executive  officers. 

§  9.  Although  it  is  truly  said  that  the  sovereignty  resides 
in  the  aggregate  of  members,  yet  in  states  of  a  certain  extent 
it  is  not  possible,  and  even  in  the  smallest  it  would  not  be 
convenient,  for  this  totality  of  the  people  to  deliberate  and 
act.  These  functions  of  deliberation  and  action,  which  con- 
stitute the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  are  therefore  con- 
fided to  many,  or  to  one,  of  the  members  of  the  body  politic, 
tnd  in  that  case  it  is  oflen  said  of  these  persons  that  they 
possess  the  sovereign  power.  Practically,  there  is  nothing 
improper  in  this  form  of  expression,  so  long  as  the  constituted 
order  of  things  in  any  particular  state  subsists;  the  totality 
having  delegated  their  capacity  to  deliberate  and  act  to  rep- 
resentatives, have   not  generally  reserved  to  themselves  any 


In^  to  RcaO  tbe  dd^tuM 
I,  vben  made,  Mart  be  1 1  li  ■  ^g■l.  or 
ar,  in  «<iwr  words,  rfrrJarin— ly.  How  far  thb  h  tnw  id  «■. 
owB  coustiy,  viH  be  coBtiitnd  m  the  wq»eL  Tbe  evmiMo 
exfrcMos  rrfetwd  to  b,  hMrevcr,  tbracelica&jr  ammcet ;  in 
ttrieawM  it  iknU  be  waai  tbet  tbcae  penon*  are  ealnisied 
witb  BDa  wwM  ibe  eovereigB  power.* 

It  it  tUi  ddegitian  by  tbe  totafity  of  tbe  faKtinn  of  eaer- 
tSmmg  A»  nwerctgn  power,  wfairli  creates  ibe  9t.etmitj  tt  e>- 
tahBtbtnf;  a  fixed  rale  to  which  the  depoRtaiiea  i£  lUa  power 
— tbe  Tarioot  orden  of  adon  in  tfae  gorenuDeot  —  oogbt  to 
narfbm  in  tbetr  relationa  with  other  moBbers  of  tbe  state ;  or, 
in  other  word*,  there  tbeaee  arises  tbe  posaibtEtj  of  a  constita- 
tioa  in  a  jnridical  aeiue  of  tbe  tenn.  As  a  eonseqneDce,  a  gor- 
cnnnental  power,  not  panesdng  sovereigntT  in  iuelf,  bat  onlj 
wiefafiog  it  bj'  delegation,  cannot,  according  tu  the  renr  con- 
ception of  its  existence,  be  cnlinuted,  absolute ;  althoo^  it  is 
not  indispensable  that  Ibe  mles  which  Kstm'n  it  sbonld  be 
fermallT  expressed.  In  the  United  States,  these  rates  are 
Ibnnall;  expressed  ;  in  EagUnd,  they  are  not.  That  which 
we  call  an  unlimited,  absolute  goremraent  is  so  in  appearance 
only :  it  is  one  whose  acts,  for  tbe  time  being,  do  not  dep^id 
for  tbeir  ralidJtj  upon  anr  open  expres^oo  of  assent  hj  the 
people,  or  br  their  direct  represeotatives.  The  goremtoent, 
on  tbe  other  band,  which  we  nsoally  call  limited,  is  one  that 
i*  snlgected  to  this  dependence. 

^  10.  This  brief  anal^is  of  the  natnre  and  mode  of  exercise 
of  that  sovereign  power  which  is  the  essence  of  a  state,  will 
enable  na  definitely  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  department  of  ja- 
risprudence  called  Political  Law.  That  department  must  be 
concerned  with  the  extent,  manner,  and  means  of  the  exer- 

'  Bm  JameKn,  7^e  Coiutilutional  Canctnlion,  chap.  a.  J|  11~21. 
8«e,  sbo,  Auftin,  tteturet  on  Jtiruprudeace,  Vol.  1,  Lect.  VI.  Amdn 
nenii  to  ne  to  have  fallen  into  grave  errors  while  diacus^ing  this  vhole 
nbjecL  H«  either  too  macb  narrows  the  mesoiDg  of  the  term  torereign 
power,  and  confbondi  it  witli  the  mere  capacity  to  exercise  that  power  ao- 
■ording  to  iho  tonidtuled  order  of  things  ia  a  particular  itati: ;  or  else  hs 
nlterly  jgncrei  the  idea  that  lovereigntj  resides  lo  the  lotolitr  of  man 
ben  o'  a  slate  as  a  poUtical  onit 
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eise  of  sovereign  power,  so  far  as  this  exercise  is  confinod  to 
the  interior  relations  of  the  state.  The  complete  theory  of 
these  interior  relations  has  a  triple  object :  First,  the  funda- 
mental organization  of  the  whole  of  the  relations  which  sub- 
sist between  the  government  and  the  people;  secondly,  the 
established  order  of  the  functions  by  which  the  action  of  the 
political  power  with  respect  to  the  people  may  be  carried  on  ; 
thirdly,  the  manner  of  procuring  the  means  and  physical 
forces  which  the  action  of  the  government  demands.  This 
theory  in  its  entirety  is  called  Political  Law.  In  a  strict 
sense,  therefore.  Political  Law  is  the  science  which  investi- 
gates and  describes  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  which  consequently  responds  to  the  three  following  ques- 
tions :  Ist.  In  whose  hands  is  placed  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  ?  2d.  To  what  laws  is  this  exercise  subjected  ? 
Sd.  By  what  means  and  combinations  is  the  observance  of 
these  laws  assured  ? 

§  11.  The  actual  constitutions  of  states  have  been,  and  are, 
exceedingly  varied ;  and  the  political  forms  commonly  admit- 
ted—  democracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy  —  do  not  express 
all  the  differences  which  appear  in  fact,  because  they  refer 
only  to  the  number  of  persons  who  exercise  the  power,  and 
not  at  all  to  their  juridical  relations.  Thus  the  government 
of  our  own  country  cannot  with  accuracy  be  referred  to  either 
of  these  divisions  as  they  are  commonly  understood.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  democracy ;  and,  although  not  in  outward  form 
an  aristocracy  or  a  monarchy,  it  is  subjected  to  the  same  limi- 
tations in  kind,  but  far  greater  in  degree,  as  those  which  are 
asually  placed  upon  the  latter  species  of  government.  Indeed, 
Austin,  with  theoretical  correctness,  ranges  limited  monarchies 
and  representative  republics  under  the  head  of  aristocracies.^ 
In  those  constitutional  forms  of  government  only  which  may 
be  essentially  referred  to  the  group  of  aristocracies,  or  to  that 
of  monarchies,  can  there  be  any  question  of  a  law  which  lim- 
its the  political  power,  and  consequently  of  means  and  combi- 
nations to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  this  law.  In  a  pure  de- 
nocracy,  such  a  law  is  simply  impossible  ;  for,  as  the  totality 

1  Lectures  on  J^^risprudence,  Vol.  1,  pp.  191-200,  Lect  VI. 
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s  be  impiMed  upon  the  mcU  tit  a  sorerei^.*  In  bet, 
llw  nuMj^taaa  of  m  fDn<lameiital  limitJTe  Uw  has  orcKnwiljr 
reMillcd  in  the  Klectton  of  a  ImcIt,  more  or  less  muDerons, 
which  represents  the  |ieop!e.  Bnt,  as  we  bare  seen,  the  action 
tit  this  body  cannot  imply  a  participation  br  it,  as  sncb  repiv- 
•eniativt:  bodr.  in  the  sovereign  power.  The  true  import  of 
ibb  form  of  orpinization  is,  tijat  the  exercise  of  certain  rights 
of  ioverei^ty  —  legislation  or  administration,  or  both  —  is 
■Hkordinated  to  the  assent  of  these  representatives. 

^  12.  Political  Law,  as  thus  described,  is  finally  divided 
into  General,  which  presents  the  theory  of  the  state  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  Sjwcial,  which  confines  itself  to  the  constiluiion  of 
a  ]iftrtlcular  state.  In  the  same  manner,  the  science  of  Juris- 
prurlence  itself,  of  which  Political  Law  is  a  part,  is  separated 
into  Ot>tierul,  which  treats  of  positive  law  in  the  abstract; 
and  Special,  which  is  occupied  with  the  entire  municipal  law 
of  Kome  determinate  nation. 

^  18.  Tlie  object  of  the  present  work  is  the  investigation  of 
Pulilical  Law  in  one  of  its  special  forms,  —  that  of  our  own 
country,  —  the  Cnnstitutinn  of  the  United  Slates  of  America. 
Ah  the  People  of  the  United  States,  the  possessors  of  sover- 
eign power,  have  arranged  their  governmental  relations  by 
intrustiuf:  tho  management  of  a  portion  to  the  central  national 
guvennncnt,  and  another  portion  to  the  governments  of  the 
pes|iectivo  states,  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject 
would  require  that  I  should  separately  examine  not  only  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statos,  but  also  that  of  each  state. 
Thus  only  should  we  ascertain  the  entire  scope  of  those  juridi- 
i«l  rrlations  which  subsist  between  the  whole  people  and  their 

I  Anstio  ii  (ertainlv  cormct  in  his  proposilton  that  tbe  sovereign  csnnot 
ba  c«w{iell«d  by  U*;  his  trror  is  in  dKterminlnf;  who  i*  (he  severe!^. 
W«n  Ui  posllions  true,  (lie  nwult  would  be  ineritable  lUst,  in  ibc  Uoilml 
SUWB.  tlwr*  WW  abmlatcly  no  »oT«n;ign ;  for  all  clsKies  of  rulen,  natiouJ 
MmI  atatv,  ar«  linut*tl  b,v  pivcepis  which  have  all  tbo  attributes  of  positive 
%w;  and  if  (ba  pvofilp.  in  whose  name  these  commands  aiv  a5mmed  to  be 
L  b*  Ml  the  wrerripn,  w(>  have  none.  Indeed,  Austin  M«ats  pno- 
V  M  b«  dri*Mi  to  this  conclusion. 
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p>vemment.  Bnt  this  method  of  treatment  cannot  conven« 
iently  be  pursued.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  a  unit,  and  shall  refer  to  the  state 
constitutions  so  far  only  as  they  may  be  implicated  with  the 
national  government.  I  shall  inquire  within  what  sphere  the 
state  governments  may  legitimately  act,  but  farther  than  this 
cannot  go.  What  action  has  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  a  particular  commonwealth  must  be  ascertained  by  the 
student  of  local  law. 

§  14.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  present  work  does  not  re- 
quire, nor  even  permit,  me  to  enter  at  large  into  the  field  of 
General  Political  Law.  Any  extended  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  state  and  of  government  in  the  abstract,  into  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  particular  forms,  or  even  into 
the  merits  or  demerits  ot  special  portions  of  our  own  Consti- 
tution, would  be  out  of  place,  and  will  not  be  attempted. 
This  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  treatise  on  civil  polity.  Bui 
the  investigation  of  our  established  order,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  doubtful  clauses  in  the  organic  law,  will  require  some 
reference  to  these  more  general  topics.  So  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  these  purposes,  and  as  incidental  to  the  general 
design,  such  reference  will  therefore  be  made.  There  are  in- 
valuable treatises  upon  General  Political  Law,  to  which  the 
student  may  be  referred ;  and  it  seems  both  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient  to  combine  the  two  methods  of  discussion  —  the 
abstract  and  the  special  —  in  a  single  work,  any  farther  than 
may  be  useful  for  explanation  and  illustration. 

But  there  is  another  and  stronger  reason  why  arguments  to 
convince  us  of  the  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  of  the  whole 
plan,  or  of  any  essential  feature  of  it,  are  unnecessary.  The 
nation  has  passed  the  point  in  its  history  when  any  other 
scheme  could  be  possible.  The  general  form  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  all  of  its  important  elements,  are  fixed.  They 
were  deliberately  and  finally  chosen  after  a  discussion  which 
surpassed  in  fulness  and  ability  any  other  that  had  ever  been 
Dresented  to  a  people  as  an  aid  to  their  decision.  Before  the 
tdopti(m  of  the  Constitution,  such  a  scrutiny  was  indis})ensa- 
ole.     An  appeal  was  made  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
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government;  the  merits  of  various  grants  and  limitationii  of 
power,  and  of  various  forms  of  organization,  were  carefiilly 
eanvassei).  Tlie  question  presented  wa.s,  Why  should  we,  the 
People  of  the  United  Slates,  choose  this  proposed  scheme  of 
government  ?  T!ie  pnhlications  of  the  day,  and  especially  the 
collection  of  letters  known  as  the  FL-dnrahst,  contain  an 
answer  to  this  inquiry.  But  now  this  Constitution  is  fixed ; 
no  one  thinks  of  substituting  in  ils  place  any  new  or  diffei-ent 
form  of  government ;  no  one  suggests  any  fiindamenla),  or 
even  important,  change  in  its  detail.  By  it  the  nation  must 
stand  or  fall.  The  citizen  knows  \U  excellencies  and  its  weak- 
nesses, its  capacities  and  its  omissions.  Such  as  it  is,  it  must 
continue  to  be  our  organic  law. 

This  Constitution  being  thus  nccepteJ  as  a  fact,  and  univer- 
sally regarded  as  substantially  permanent,  neither  the  educated 
citizen  nor  the  professional  student  needs  to  ask,  with  much 
solicitude,  whether  any  particular  clause  is  better  or  worse 
than  some  other  which  might  liave  been  incorporated  in  the 
instrument;  he  needs  to  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
clause,  and  what  powers  does  it  confer  or  limit,  and  how  does 
it  affect  the  relations  between  the  government  and  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  body  jiolitic.  All  the  aids  which  the  canons  of 
verbal  interpretation,  or  history,  or  analogies  with  oilier  forms, 
or  ethics,  can  contribute  to  the  correct  determination  of  this 
alt-important  question,  may  be  freely  used;  indeed,  an  an- 
swer is  often  impossible  without  a  resort  to  some  or  all  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  People  are  ftrongly 
convinced  of  the  excellency  of  their  organic  law;  that  they 
will  not  j-ield  their  convictions  to  the  demands  of  any  tbeoriz- 
ers;  and  that  they  will  suffer  no  amendments  except  those- 
which  shall  more  completely  carry  out  the  ideas  upon  which 
the  whole  is  based,  which  shall  supply  some  omission,  or  cor- 
rect some  inadvertency.  1  repeat,  the  Constitution  as  a  whole 
most  stand.  I  believe  that  nothing  but  external  violence  can 
■jvertnm  it ;  no  voluntary  act  of  the  people  will  displace  that 
accustomed  order  which  has  proved  to  them  so  beneficent. 

§  15.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  branch  of  General  Political 
Law,  the  general  ideas  of  government  and  of  Civil  Polity,  to 
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oAer  writers,  I  shall  confine  myself  substantially  to  the  Con- 
ititation  of  the  United  States  as  it  stands ;  to  the  complicated 
organization  of  political  agents  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  government  is  confided;  to  the  capacities,  incapacities, 
rights,  powers,  and  duties  which  have  been  conferred  upon 
those  agents ;  to  the  questions  which  have  arisen  and  have 
been  settled  ;  and  to  those  which  have  been  discussed,  but 
have  not  yet  been  put  to  rest.  Or,  to  quote  the  language  of 
Falck,  I  propose  to  answer,  in  respect  to  the  United  States, 
the  three  questions :  In  what  hands  has  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  power  been  placed  ?  To  what  law  has  this  exercise 
been  subjected  ?  By  what  means  and  combinations  has  the 
observance  of  this  law  been  assured? 

§  16.  How  must  such  a  design  be  accomplished  ?  In  what 
method  and  by  what  materials  must  such  a  purpose  be  carried 
out  ?  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  peculiar ;  no 
other  one  has  existed  in  times  past,  or  exists  now,  resembling 
it.  The  manner,  form,  and  means  of  its  study  and  exposition 
must  therefore  be  very  difierent  from  those  which  would  be 
employed  in  treating  of  the  Political  Law  of  any  other  nation. 
The  Constitution  of  England  is  unwritten  and  traditional ;  it 
has  grown  up  by  a  historical  development,  and  the  historical 
element  must  enter  largely  into  its  discussion.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  France  is  written  and  formal,  so  far  as  the  mere  organ- 
ization of  the  departments  of  government  is  concerned ;  but, 
in  respect  to  the  law  which  limits  those  departments,  it  is 
vague  and  indeterminate.  And  so,  if  we  should  examine  the 
organic  law  of  all  the  European  nations,  even  when  that  law 
is  written,  none  would  be  found  which  resembles  our  own. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  peculiar  in  that  it 
is  all  written  ;  that  it  has  nothing  of  tradition.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  people  go  to  the  instrument  itself  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  granted  functions  ;  the  past  is  resorted  to  only  for 
explanation  and  interpretation  of  the  written  word.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  all  respects,  a  statute,  —  a  statute  of  vast  and  sol- 
smn  import,  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  accepted 
oy  them  bb  the  basis  of  all  other  legislation,  and  therefore  in* 
Bnitely  transcending  all  in  importance  and  compulsive  force : 
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but  it  is  none  the  less  a,  statute,  —  an  expression  of  legislatirB 
will  ill  a  written  form. 

The  Conatilution  is  peculiar  in  that,  while  it  is  full  and  ex- 
tends oviT  a  wide  field,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  detail, 
and  expitisses  in  a  written  form  all  the  powers  tlial  are  con 
ferred  upon  the  government,  it  is  nevertheless  not  complete 
Rnd  exhaustive.  It  doos  not  range  through  the  entire  extent 
of  governmental  action.  Conferring  powers  of  a  high  na- 
tional character,  and  absolutely  supreme  as  far  as  they  are 
granted,  it  withdraws  a  very  large  portion  of  governmental 
powers  from  the  agents  which  it  establishes,  and  thereby 
causes  the  juridical  relations  between  these  agents  and  the 
people,  in  respect  to  the  matters  thus  withdrawn,  to  be  a  mere 
negation.  In  short,  the  Constitution  is  a  written  code  creat- 
ing functions  perfect  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  the  code  is  partial, 
not  complete ;  in  respect  to  much  which  occupies  the  attention 
of  Euro|>ean  governments,  it  is  silent. 

The  Constitution  is  peculiar  in  that  this  written  scheme  not 
only  organizes  and  constitutes  the  varions  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, but  defines  and  limits  with  care  and  precision  all  the 
ca^wciltes  witli  which  they  are  clothed.  It  establishes  a  law 
for  them  which  is  the  formal  and  aiithorilRtive  utterance,  in  a 
written  fonti,  of  ilie  will  of  the  people,  who  possess  sovereign 
power ;  and  it  provides  efficient  means  for  assuring  the  obs^ 
vattoo  of  that  law. 

Finally,  the  Constitution  is  pecdiar  in  that  it  furnishes  a 
method  by  which  the  people,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional 
manner,  may  partially  or  wholly  change  tlie  form  and  chano 
tvr  of  their  government;  obviating  tlie  necessity  of  revoln- 
lionary  measures  in  case  the  plan  adopted  should  fail  of  ac- 
complishing the  high  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

I  IT.  In  disoossing,  therefore,  tlie  powers,  capacities,  inca- 
pseities,  rights,  and  duties  of  the  governmental  agents,  all  ap- 
|walt  to  general  ideas  of  nvil  polity,  all  rrfervnces  to  the  an^ 
ogiM  of  otber  fonns  and  other  nations  from  whom  we  may  be 
■appoaad  to  Ittre  drawn  some  of  our  methods,  all  purely  his- 
tutioal  dedactiona,  sra  and  must  be  constantly  n^trained  and 

tiMd  by-  tb«  kttar  itself  of  the  written  instrumenL     On  tb» 
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Other  hand,  this  written  instmment  is  so  much  one  of  enumer- 
ation rather  than  of  description ;  is  so  much  an  expression 
of  general  grants  of  power  rather  than  the  embodiment,  in  a 
codified  form,  of  minute  detail,  —  that  an  appeal  to  history,  to 
the  analogies  of  other  political  organizations,  and  to  funda- 
mental ideas  of  civil  polity,  of  justice  and  equity,  is  not  en- 
tirely supersei^ed,  nay,  is  oflen  absolutely  necessary.  The 
work  of  the  interpreter  is  not  alone  verbal ;  he  may,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  strengthen  his  conclusions  by  a  reference  to 
the  doctrines  of  General  Political  Law. 

§  18.  The  science  of  Political  Law,  as  applied  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  demands  from  the  student,  the 
citizen,  and  the  legislator,  methods  and  qualities  similar  to 
those  which  are  requisite  for  the  lawyer  and  the  judge  in 
interpreting  and  expounding  the  terms  of  an  ordinary  statute. 
The  reasons  of  this  are  obvious  and  imperative.  The  canons 
of  verbal  interpretation  are  everywhere  the  same  in  sub- 
stance ;  they  only  vary  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
writing  to  whose  explanation  they  are  applied.  The  method 
and  habit  of  the  lawyer  are  essentially  identical  with  those  of 
the  historical  critic  or  the  biblical  student.  In  the  practical 
application  of  legal  principles  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
the  written  agreement,  the  deed,  the  testament,  the  statute, 
are  construed  by  the  aid  of  the  same  rules,  simply  because 
they  are  written.  The  written  constitution,  merely  because 
it  is  a  constitution,  can  form  no  exception.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is,  that,  as  greater  interests  are  involved  which  affect 
the  state  rather  than  the  individual,  all  narrow  and  technical 
construction  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided  ;  the  nature 
of  the  writing  as  an  organic  law  should  be  allowed  its  full 
effect.  Still,  the  truth  remains,  that  the  habit  of  thought  of 
the  lawyer  is  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  as,  by  our  peculiar  organization,  the  courts  are 
called  upon  to  apply  this  fundamental  law  to  the  acts  of  legis- 
latures and  executives,  in  testing  the  validity  of  these  acts,  it 
follows  that  the  most  authoritative  expositions  of  the  Constitu- 
^on  have  been,  and  are,  made  by  men  trained  in  their  profes- 
lion  and  office  to  the  lawyer-like  habit. 
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It  a  no  reproach  to  the  Pcjitical  Law  of  tbe  United  States 
litat  this  loethod  of  atodr  is  necessarjr.  Certain  tfaeoristt 
luTi!  corapluned  because  the  lega]  spirit  has  inHiienced  legisla- 
tors, judges,  and  jnriats  in  tbeir  esposition  of  the  Oanstitation. 
These  persona  have  entireljr  failed  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  oar  form  uf  government ;  to  discern  the  essential  differ- 
ences between  it  and  all  others  existing  or  post. 

It  may  be  tlmt  an  unwritten,  traditional,  elastic  constitution, 
capable  of  continuous  derelopment,  able,  like  the  Common 
Law,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changing  needs  of  society  and  the 
stale,  is  superior  to  the  written.  It  may  be  that  an  organic 
hiw  cast  in  the  mould  of  an  iron  code  has  intrinsic  defects 
which  exjjose  the  body-politic  to  grave  dangers.  Upon  diis 
qneslicni  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion.  But  one  thing 
is  sure,  —  that  the  American  people  are  ananimous  in  prefer- 
ring their  own  written  fonn.  Initeed,  so  far  from  abandoning 
th«  plan,  their  tendency  has  constantly  been  to  extend  and 
enlarge  it;  and  state  constitutions,  as  remodelled  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  made  more  nnyieliling,  more  minute,  more 
like  an  elaborate  code.  This  tendency  is  no  doubt  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  its  effects  have  been  evil  ;  It  should,  if  possible,  be 
resisted ;  but  it  conclusively  shows  that  a  written  constitution, 
with  nil  its  results,  be  they  good  or  evil,  is  preferred  now  even 
more  decidedly  than  when  the  Convention  submitted  their 
labors  to  ihe  country  for  approval.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
by  deciding  in  fiivor  of  a  fundamental  law  contained  in  a  writ- 
ton  instrument,  the  people  necessarily  adopted  with  it  the 
conBcqueiice  that  this  instrument  must  be  read,  interpreted, 
expounded,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same  means  and 
methods,  which  are  appropriate  to  all  other  legislative  acts.  In- 
deed, the  very  advantage  claiin"'!  for  our  American  form  of 
nmstitntion  is,  that  all  powers,  capacities,  and  duties  are  pre- 
cUflv  .l.'lltK'il  liv  t!ic  written  word  :  that  there  is  no  room  left 
liir  sudden  or  even  gradual  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of 
'*»«  writing  remaining  unaltered,  the  \'arious 
ncnt  can  ever  be  held  to  these  plain 
Q. 
iry  that  the  Constitution  should, 
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from  its  very  nature,  be  read  and  expounded  by  the  aid  of 
processes  which  the  lawyer  uses  in  interpreting  a  statute,  the 
lawyer's  technical  and  professional  knowledge,  training,  expe- 
rience, and  skill  are  by  no  means  required.  In  fact,  the  rules 
and  principles  of  verbal  criticism  are  essentially  the  same  when 
applied  to  all  writings :  they  are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  based 
upon  reason,  and  may  be  easily  appreciated  and  employed  by 
all  persons  of  common  understanding.  The  layman  may  com- 
prehend the  true  meaning  of  a  testament  or  of  a  statute  as 
readily  as  a  lawyer ;  but  both  would  arrive  at  the  result  in 
the  same  manner ;  both  would  consciously  or  unconsciously 
apply  the  same  rules  to  the  resolution  of  a  doubt,  or  the  clear- 
ing up  of  an  obscurity.  The  great  mass  of  citizens,  the  elec- 
tors who  represent  and  act  in  the  name  of  this  body,  the  legis- 
lators who  are  chosen  to  carry  on  the  constructive  work  of  the 
government,  are  alike  competent  to  approach  the  organic  law 
in  the  true  spirit,  and  interpret  it  with  accuracy.  This  is  the 
chief  merit  of  our  type  of  constitution,  —  a  merit  which  is 
often  claimed  for  codes  of  private  law.  All  may  read,  all 
may  understand  ;  the  only  uncertainty  will  be  that  which 
must  always  inhere  in  language,  which  can  never  be  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought. 

§  20.  But,  while  this  careful,  textual,  lawyer-like  mode  is 
indispensable  in  construing  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  still  room  for  the  more  free,  wide,  and  states- 
manlike methods.  The  letter  of  the  instrument  is  not  so  im- 
perative as  to  shut  out  all  but  a  verbal  criticism.  The  whole 
field  of  political  action  not  being  occupied,  the  question  con- 
stantly arises,  what  is  the  limit  beyond  which  the  government 
may  not  pass.  The  grants  of  power  being  rather  enumerated 
than  described,  the  inquiry  must  continually  recur,  what  special 
acts  may  be  done  by  virtue  of  these  general  concessions.  To 
answer  these  all-important  questions  may  well  demand  the 
highest  resources  of  statesmanship  in  the  legislators  who  make, 
m  the  executives  who  administer,  and  in  the  courts  who  ex- 
|K>und,  the  laws,  —  may  well  require  of  those  who  choose  these 
representatives  an  education  in  the  principles  of  civil  polity 
far  beyond  that  needed  by  any  other  people.     The  lessons 
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taught  by  history,  drawn  from  the  (.'Xperience  of  other  nations, 
suggestt'd  by  the  analogies  of  other  governments,  contained  in 
the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  may  always  exert  thwr 
due  influence  upon  liim  who  studies  and  expounds  our  Consti* 
tution. 

§  21.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  true  method  of  interpre- 
tation is  a  resultant  of  these  somewhat  divergent  forces, — a 
combination  of  the  precise,  strict,  verbal,  narrow  mode  of  tha 
lawyer,  and  the  broader,  freer  habit  of  the  statesman.  The 
one  looks  mainly  at  the  letter,  disregarding  consequences, 
motives,  reasons  —  ita  Ux  gcripta  est;  the  other  passes  by  the 
letter,  and  concerns  itself  with  great  principles,  with  consider^ 
ations  of  a  high  expediency,  with  far-reaching  national  results. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  present  government, 
there  have  existed  two  schools  who  represent  these  two  model 
of  construction.  The  one  has  unduly  exalted  the  lawyer-like, 
the  other  the  statesman-like,  process.  Each  is  in  error,  and 
disasters  would  surely  follow  were  either  to  obtain  a  permai- 
nent  supremacy.  With  the  one  school,  the  Constitution  losea 
its  charneter  as  the  fundamental,  organic  law  of  a  government, 
and  sinks  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  private  statute,  to  be  ex- 
pounded with  all  the  technical  and  literal  precision  which 
would  be  appropriate  to  a  penal  code.  By  them  the  canons 
of  verbal  criticism  are  invoked  without  any  regard  to  the  ob- 
ject and  nature  of  the  instrument  to  which  they  are  applied. 
With  the  other  school,  the  Constitution  loses  its  character  of 
law  at  all,  and  becomes  simply  a  starting-point  from  which  to 
construct  a.  system  unwritten  and  traditional.  The  one  would 
cramp  and  dwarf  the  energies  of  a  growing  nation ;  the  other 
would  remove  all  the  barriers  which  have  l)een  sot  up  leat 
those  energies  should  finally  Iwcome  self-destructive.  Com- 
bine the  two,  and  the  essential  ideas  of  a  positive  law,  and  of 
1  political  society  as  the  subject  of  that  law,  are  preserved ; 
the  safety  and  stability  of  tho  government  are  ensured ;  the 
national  development  may  go  on  uninterrupted  by  arbitrary 
restraints,  and  unbroken  by  sudden  shocks.  Such  has  thus 
far  been  the  method  adopted  by  legislators,  executives,  and 
courts,  and  approved  by  the  people  :  let  us  hope  that  it  may 
never  be  abandoned. 
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§  22.  The  stady  of  their  Political  Law  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  American  lawyers  and  American  citizens.  In 
no  other  country  is  the  legal  profession  placed  under  such  kn 
imperative  duty  to  become  familiar  with  this  special  branch  of 
jurisprudence.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a 
law  to  legislatures,  to  executives,  and  to  courts  both  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  states;  the  constitution  of  each  common- 
wealth is,  in  like  manner,  a  law  to  its  local  authorities.  Every 
statute,  every  administrative  act,  every  exercise  of  jurisdiction, 
must  be  tested  by,  and  conform  to,  this  fundamental  utterance 
of  the  people's  sovereign  will.  Hence  the  bar  and  the  bench 
are  called  upon  to  exercise  a  iiinction  unknown  in  other  coun- 
tries, —  that  of  pronouncing  upon  the  validity  of  a  statute  by 
comparing  it  with  the  Constitution,  and  by  deciding  as  to  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  it.  English  courts  are  con- 
stantly compelled  to  construe  and  interpret ;  but  for  them  to 
declare  an  act  of  Parliament  void,  from  a  want  of  authority  in 
that  body,  would  be  an  anomaly  indeed.  Private  rights  and 
duties  are  affected  by  all  governmental  acts  ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can lawyer  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  his  profession, 
cannot  maintain  the  private  interests  intrusted  to  him,  unless 
he  is  acquainted  not  only  with  the  text  of  the  Constitution, 
but  also  with  the  judicial  and  legislative  interpretation  which 
forms  the  mass  of  our  Political  Law. 

§  23.  The  motives  which  should  urge  the  citizen  are  far 
higher  and  more  imperative  than  those  addressed  to  the  law- 
yer. Second  only  to  his  duty  to  God,  stands  that  to  his  coun- 
try ;  the  welfare  of  the  body-politic  has  a  stronger  claim  upon 
him  than  even  that  of  family  or  of  self.  How  wonderfully 
has  this  truth,  forgotten  perhaps  for  a  while,  been  recognized, 
accepted,  and  acted  upon  within  the  last  six  years  1  But,  by 
the  organization  of  our  government,  the  welfare  of  the  body- 
politic  is  committed  directly  to  the  citizen.  Even  if  not  an 
elector,  he  may  become  one ;  and,  at  all  events,  he  may  exert 
a  controlling  influence  which  goes  to  make  up  a  part  of  that 
public  opinion  which  carries  along  with  it  electors  and  the 
elected.    Weighty  as  is  the  obligation  resting  upon  all  citizens, 

*t  assumes  a  deeper  and  more  imperative  nature  as  it  affects 
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iho  cdacated  classes,  and  especially  the  young  men  and  young 
women  wlio  are  preparing  for  the  duties  of  iiitizensliip  by  tlia 
culture  received  from  the  college,  the  academy,  the  school. 
Their  very  knowledge  and  discipline  should  fit  them  to  give 
tone  and  cliaracter  to  public  opinion ;  to  lead,  and  not  to  be 
driven,  in  all  political  movements.  Our  higher  inslilntions  of 
learning,  and  our  means  for  a  widely  diffused  popular  educa- 
tion, will  have  miserably  failed  in  attaining  the  most  important 
object  for  whit-h  they  were  designed,  if  they  do  not  niaka 
young  men  and  women  better,  wiser,  truer,  stronger  Ameri- 
can citiwns.  The  customary  course  of  studv  need  not  be 
disturbed;  it  performs  its  good  office;  it  gives  mental  vigor, 
and  imparts  knowledge.  But  soma  direct  and  systematic  in- 
struction in  the  Political  Law  of  the  United  States  should 
form  a  necessary  part  of  the  work  done  not  orjly  in  every  col- 
lege, but  in  every  academy  and  common  school.  That  thia 
study  has  not  been  and  is  not  tlius  universal,  is  glaringly  in- 
consistent with  the  ideas  upon  which  our  government  is  based; 
it  is  antagonistic  to  those  principles  of  popular  education  which 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  aT:iomatic ;  it  lias  been  at  least 
the  partial  cause  of  disasters  that  cannot  be  measured,  of  evils 
that  well-nigh  destroyed  the  nation  itself. 

§  24.  The  analysis  given  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter  suggests  the  general  topics  which  fall  within  the  de- 
partment of  Political  Law.  In  applying  these  abstract  notions 
to  our  own  country,  they  must  be  modified  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  anomalous  and  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  political  organization,  by  the  double  distri- 
bution of  governmental  functions,  and  by  the  definite  limits 
placed  upon  the  exercise  of  powers  both  by  the  nation  and  by 
the  respective  states. 

In  pursuing  my  design,  the  work  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  others. 

Part  Firtt  will  consider  and  answer  the  question,  What  ii 
the  Constitution,  and  by  whom  was  it  created  ?  —  or,  in  olhei 
words,  will  treat  of  the  essential  character  of  the  organic  law 
»nd  of  the  body-politic  which  lies  behind  it. 

Part  Second  will  consider  and  answer  the  question.  In  wliat 
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manner  and  by  whom  is  the  Constitution  to  be  authoritatively 
construed  and  interpreted  ?  —  or,  in  other  words,  will  treat  of 
the  means  and  combinations  for  assuring  the  observance  of  the 
fuDdamental  law. 

Part  Third  will  answer  the  question,  What  powers  and 
daties  are  conferred  or  imposed  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  what  conferred  or  imposed  upon  the  several 
states? 


PART   FIRST. 


VITHAT  IS  THE  CONSTITUTION,  AND  BT  WHOM  WAS  IT  CREATKDf 
THE  ESSENTIAL  NATURE  OF  THE  ORGANIC  LAW,  AND  OF  THB 
BODY-POLITIC  WHICH  LIES  BEHIND  IT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

STATEMENT    OF    THEORIES :  —  NATIONALITY    OF    TfiE    UNITED 

STATES. 

§  25.  It  docs  not  require  any  extended  argument  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  question  to  be  discussed  in  tlie  first  part  of 
this  work  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  others.  Upon  the  conceptions 
we  form  of  the  essential  character  of  this  organic  law,  and  of 
the  body-politic  which  lies  behind  it,  must  depend  our  notions 
of  all  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  the  several  com- 
monwealths to  each  other,  and  of  all  the  functions  of  the  gen- 
eral and  local  governments.  Is  this  Constitution  the  funda- 
mental law  of  a  nation  ?  Then  the  government  must,  to  some 
extent,  possess  national  and  comprehensive  powers.  Is  ft,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  mere  league,  treaty,  or  articles  of  agreement 
and  federation  between  sovereign  and  independent  nations, 
who  thereby  delegate  a  portion  of  their  inherent  powers  to 
the  agents  thus  constituted  ?  Then  the  powers  must  be  lim- 
ited by  the  veiy  letter  of  the  instrument  which  creates  this 
Agency,  and  are  virtually  under  the  management  and  control 
of  the  8ovei*eigns  who  have  delegated  them.  We  are  met, 
then,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  political  structure  we  are  to 
examine,  by  this  most  momentous  consideration  ;  and  to  it  we 
should  give  our  careful  and  candid  thought  and  attention. 
The  views  we  shall  adopt  will  give  shape  and  color  to  all  our 
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inbseqnent  opinions  apon  the  various  matters  which  shall  come 
nnder  discussion.  If  we  shall  fall  into  error  here,  that  mistake 
will  follow  us  through  our  entire  course  of  exposition.  If  we 
are  correct  here,  we  shall  hardly  deviate  far  from  the  true 
path  in  our  future  progress. 

§  26.  The  statesmen  and  jurists  of  our  country  have  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  establishing  this  fundamental  point,  and 
have  devoted  to  the  solution  of  the  question  all  the  resources 
of  learning,  eloquence,  and  partisanship.  It  was  first  mooted 
during  the  existence  of  the  Confederation ;  it  was  the  subject 
of  animated  debates  in  the  Convention  ;  it  was  discussed  with 
extremest  zeal  while  the  Consutution  was  before  the  people, 
awaiting  its  adoption  ;  it  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  judi- 
cial investigation  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  into  the  powers 
of  the  general  government ;  it  has  since  received  the  attention 
of  all  the  public  men  who  have  directed  the  course  of  popular 
opinion ;  it  might  have  been  considered  as  settled,  so  far  as 
united  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  construction  can  es- 
tablish any  controverted  doctrine ;  but  it  again  arose  in  these 
late  years,  and  passed  from  the  forum  and  the  senate-house, 
from  the  arena  of  peaceful  debate  and  the  contests  of  intellect, 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  battle,  to  the  fierce  discussion  of  the 
battery  and  the  bayonet,  to  be  finally  and  forever  put  to  rest 
by  the  force  of  the  nation  wielded  in  solemn  war. 


K- 


SECTION  L 

THXOBIES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  PROPOSED   AND  ADVOCATED. 


§  27.  If  we  examine  and  compare  the  various  writings  of 
public  men  and  the  argtunents  and  judgments  of  courts,  which 
have  been  put  forth  at  intervals  during  the  existence  of  the 
present  Union,  we  shall  discover  that  three  theories  have  been 
proposed  and  advocated,  by  different  schools  of  statesmen  and 
inruts,  in  relation  to  the  essential  character  of  the  Constitution 
itielf,  and  of  the  United  States  as  a  body-politic.  These  theo- 
ries I  shall  state  in  a  manner  as  brief  and  precise  as  possible. 


It  is  nut  claimcil  that  all  legislators,  jndges,  or  atatesmen,  whtt 
have  been  ranged  on  the  one  Bide  or  on  the  other,  have  exw 
pressed  themselves  in  the  same  unqualified  terms.  Whil* 
some  hare  followed  out  their  processes  of  reasoning  to  the  in* 
evitahte  n'sults,  otliere  have  stopped  short  of  the  logical  con^ 
clnsions  from  their  premises.  Others  still,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  most  eminent,  have  seemed  to  hesitate  betireen 
two  ;  while  advocating  measures,  or  rendering  decisions,  which' 
appear  to  result  only  from  the  adoption  of  one  of  these  theo> 
ries,  they  have  used  language  appropriate  entirely  to  i 
other. 

§  28.  I.  The  first  theory  regards  the  United  States  ac 
nation,  and  its  Constitution  as  the  organic,  fundamental  IrV 
of  that  nation.  This  nation,  or  iu  other  words  the  collectivi 
People  of  the  United  Slates  as  a  political  unit,  existed  prior  M 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  not  therefore  called' 
into  being  as  a  consequence  of  that  instrument.  The  Coih 
stitiition  was  not  the  work  of  the  separate  states,  regarding 
those  states  simply  as  organized  governments  ;  nor  of  the  peo*. 
pies  of  those  slates,  regarding  those  peoples  as  separate  and 
independent  sovereign  aggregates  or  communities;  but  it  WM 
the  work  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  as  I 
political  unit,  ^  not  voting  together,  it  is  true,  in  the  proceM 
of  adoption,  as  a  consolidated  mass  of  electors,  but,  for  r 
of  policy  and  convenience,  acting  in  their  respeetivt 
wealths.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  powers  held  by  til 
general  government  were  not  delegated  to  it  by  the  seven 
ttates,  regarding  those  states  simply  as  organized  goven 
.uents;  nor  by  the  peoples  of  the  several  states,  regardit) 
U)ose  peoples  as  separate  and  independent  sovereign  i 
gates  or  communities  ;  but  were  delegated  to  it  by  the  Pet^ 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  abstracted  fi-om  thiiir  1 
relations  to  the  various  commonwealths  of  which  they  wei 
also  members;  although,  in  the  very  process  of  delegation^ 
this  one  people  did  hot  vote  together  as  a  consolidated  n 
jf  electors,  but,  for  certain  reasons  of  policy  aiid  convenience 
acted  in  their  respective  states.  The  powers  not  thus  granted 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  its  general  govemmei 
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were  not  reserved  by  the  several  states  to  themselves ;  for,  as 
these  states  as  such  did  not  grant  any  powers,  they  could  not 
reserve  any.  But  they  were  reserved  hy  the  People  of  the 
United  States  to  themselves,  or  to  the  several  states.  Thus 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  power,  both  that  conferred  upon  the  general  gov- 
ernment, that  conferred  upon  each  state  as  a  separate  political 
society,  and  that  retained  by  themselves. 

§  29.  This,  in  substance,  is  the  view  of  the  Constitution 
advocated  by  Hamilton,  by  Jay,  by  Marshall,  by  Story,  by 
Webster,  and  upheld  by  the  ju^ments  of  the  Supreme  Court 
during  its  earliest  years,  and  while  it  continued  under  the 
leadership  of  its  most  illustrious  head,  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  claiming  that  all  these  great 
men  have  maintained  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  propositions 
in  an  unqualified  manner ;  and  particularly  it  is  conceded  that 
the  last  of  the  series  —  that  which  relates  to  the  reservation 
of  powers  to  the  states  by  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  by  the  states-,  themselves  —  has  rather  been  implied, 
than  clearly  and  dogmatically  stated,  by  many  of  the  adher- 
ents of  this  school.  Even  Marshall  and  Webster,  the  great 
champions  of  the  inherent  nationality  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  have  sometimes  used  language  more  appropri- 
ate to  advocates  of  the  theory  to  be  thirdly  stated.  But  I 
give  the  foregoing  abstract,  without  hesitation,  as  embodying 
necessary  and  legitimate  conclusions  from  the  whole  course  of 
their  reasoning ;  while,  by  most  of  the  earlier  expounders,  all 
these  results  were  reached  without  hesitation,  and  were  set 
forth  in  language  pointed  and  cogent,  and  in  a  manner  unre- 
served. In  the  most  recent  times,  this  theory  has  been  devel- 
oped with  great  precision  and  fulness  by  writers  and  juridical 
students  of  eminent  ability  and  learning.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  John  Codman  Ilurd,  in  his  '^  Essav  on  the  Law 
of  Freedom  and  Bondage  in  the  United  States,""  —  a  treatise 
irhicfa,  more  than  any  other  American  work,  has  received  the 
commendation  of  European  jurists ;  O.  A.  Brownson,  in  his 
**  American  Republic  "  ;  and  George  P.  Marsh,  in  a  series  of 
icltera  ccmimunicated  to  the  '^  Nation." 


THEORY  OF  STATE  SOVEREIGNTT. 

\  30.  n.  The  secotitl  theory  denies  that  the  United  Ststei 
is  now,  or  ever  waa,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  a.  nation. 
It  assumes  that,  hy  tlie  revolt  of  the  colonies,  there  resulted 
thirteL'ii  indepenilent  and  sovereign  states  or  nations;  that 
these  thirteen  states  retained  their  separate  sovereignty  during 
the  conrederation ;  and  tliat  they  did  not  resign  tliis  high  at- 
tribute undLT  t!ie  present  Constitution.  It  does  not  regard 
that  Constitution  as  an  organic  and  fundamental  Law  for  a  sin- 
gle body-politic,  but  as  a  compact,  as  an  instrument  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  league,  treaty,  or  articles  of  association  between  the 
separate,  independent,  sovereign  states.  It  represents  these 
several  sovereign  states  as  granting  or  delegating  a  portion  of 
the  supreme  powers  wliich  they  possessed  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  which  they  had  thus  conslitnted  as  a 
limited  agent,  for  all  and  for  each  of  them,  to  fulEl  cert^n 
weU-dc6iied  duties,  and  assume  certain  well-nnderstooil  func- 
tions, which  this  agent  could  advantageously  fulfil  and  assume. 
As  a  consequence,  this  agent  —  the  general  government  — 
|)ossessc3  no  powers  but  those  given  in  express  terms,  or  by 
implicntioii  absolutely  necessary.  Nor  has  it  the  capacity  by 
itself,  or  by  any  of  its  department,  —  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial,  —  to  decide,  with  atitUcrity  and  as  a  finality,  of  th« 
extent  of  those  delegateTl^iBwers ;  but  the  sole  capacity  to 
(letennine  this  most  momentous  i]uestIon  re^ts  with  each  [>ar- 
ticaW  slate  for  itself.  In  the  practical  operation  of  tliis  ca- 
,«rity  of  iJelermi nation,  no  state  is  in  the  least  bound  by  act 
of  Congress,  order  of  President,  or  judgment  uf  Supreme 
Court,  nor  uren  by  tlie  deci»ons  of  its  sister  commonwealths, 
but  may  judge  finally  and  conclusively  for  itself.  As  a  further 
coDse()u«uce  of  llm  inherent  capacity  of  detenninatitHi,  may 
state,  aOcr  it  has  authoritatively  decide  tliat  the  grneral  gOV- 
eruiuent  luu  transcended  its  pro|>er  limits,  has  aasuned  and 
Mtetciaed  funclioos  not  bctuMjpngjg,  it,  it^  hvi'  the  eonniact 
as  brufccn,  the  trust  w  forfaled.  lhe^|^n^;_at  cotli»J|  mmi 
^ly  rctare'^Mn^Sw  eonfederacv.  thiis_re»uimm  all  (he  | 


gay  rcnre  ftMPjIw  eoniederacY.  thiis_re»uiung  ail  (oe  |N»iii>vn 
wtticb  it  bad^be^  d£l<ga<«»A  to  the  Uaitwd  5tat«a.  Lastly, 
as  the^Kverml  iodepcndent,  sovereign  ^tatc«  wetv  tb«  princi- 
pik  which  i  itrosled  a  portioa  of  their  attributes  to  the  geoeimi 
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gOTemment,  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  residaum  not 
thus  expressly  parted  with  ;  and  are  therefore,  in  theory  and 
In  fact,  the  source  of  all  political  functions  both  of  themselves 
and  of  the  United  States.  We  are,  then,  not  one  nation,  one 
people,  but  an  assemblage  of  nations,  united  for  some  specific 
purposes  by  a  friendly  league  into  a  loose  federation.  No  citi- 
zen, therefore,  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  as  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  observed  in  the  Senate ;  but  each  person 
owes  allegiance  only  to  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

§  81.  This  theory  found  friends  and  advocates  at  the  very 
earliest  period  of  our  existence  as  an  Union,  and  has  continued 
to  receive  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  public  men  down 
to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Jefferson  gave  it  the  aid  of  his  pow- 
erful influence  in  his  private  correspondence  and  in  many  of 
his  public  acts,  although,  while  at  the  head  of  the  nation  as 
President,  he  practically  abandoned  it.  It  received  a  new 
impetus  from  the  vigorous,  keen,  impracticable  intellect  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  whose  writings  it  was  pushed  to  its  logical 
consequences,  and  whose  disciples  have  most  zealously  propa- 
gated their  &ith  until  it  became  an  acknowledged  article  in 
the  political  creed  of  most  Southern  statesmen,  and  did  not 
want  believers  in  all  other  sections  of  the  country.  It  has, 
however,  never  received  the  assent  of  Congress,  or  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, or  of  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States,  although 
many  representatives  and  senators,  and  a  few  judges,  have 
attempted  to  commit  their  respective  departments  to  its  cause. 
.Baffled  in  the  legislature  and  the  courts,  it  finally  sought  the 
field ;  and,  as  it  appealed  to  the  sword,  may  not  American 
citusens  in  all  portions  of  our  common  country  unite  in  the 
devout  hope  that  it  has  perished  by  the  sword  ? 

§  82.  III.  A  third  system  of  construction  occupies  a  mid-^ 
die  ground  between  these  two  extremes,  and,  while  avoiding 
the  pernicious  and  destructive  consequences  of  the  latter,  does 
not  adopt  all  of  the  enlarged  and  national  views  of  the  former. 
This  theory  regards  the  states  as  originally  independent,  sov- 
ereign commonwealths,  but  as  having  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty,  to  be  held,  not 
«t  the  will  ind  pleasure  of  the  single  states,  but  absolutely 
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ftnil  irrerocabty.  While  the  states,  therefore,  and  not  tbtt^ 
people  of  tlie  nation  as  a  political  unit,  are  the  source  of  all' 
power  given  in  the  Constitution,  that  instrument  waa  not  do> 
eigned  as  a  mere  compact  or  league  between  independent  sov- 
ereignties, but  as  a  firm  and  lasting  orgaiiic_Law  for  the  newljr 
created  political  body,  and  is  to  be  expounded,  construed,  and' 
interpreted  by  the  governmental  authorities  therein  established. 
All  powers,  however,  not  expressly  granted  by  the  states  art 
reserved  and  held  by  themselves  ;  and  to  that  extent  they  ra>i 
tain  their  ancient  sovereignty. 

§  33,  It  may  be  asked  how  this  last  theory  practically  difc. 
(ers  from  the  first.  I  answer,  in  some  respects  not  at-ftll ; 
most  respects  widely  and  radically.  According  to  both,  the 
United  States  is  a  nation,  —  by  the  former,  to  all  intents 
with  all  powers  within  the  scope  of  the  functions  committed  to! 
the  government  or  reserved  to  themselves  by  the  People ;  by 
the  latter,  to  a  limited  intent,  with  only  those  special  powei 
conferred  upon  the  government  by  the  states.  Following  ihft 
former,  we  naturally  adopt  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mode  oFl 
interpretation  ;  following  the  latter,  we  are  compelled  to  re 
■train  and  narrow  the  development  of  national  life.  The  foil 
mer  looks  to  the  United  States  as  the  country,  tli«  home,  ihl 
centre  of  hopes,  ambition,  patriotism,  and  devotion  ;  the  Uttel 
rather  regards  the  individual  state  as  possessing  the  first  |>)>c*' 
in  our  aflections,  and  ourselves  as  children  of  the  parttonlkf 
commonwealth  rather  than  of  the  mighty  Union  one  and  itii^ 
divisible.  On  the  other  hand,  both  deny  the  right  of  a  stat*^ 
to  exalt  its  own  judgment  as  the  sole  criterion  by  which  t 
duties  of  its  members  are  to  be  measured  ;  both  pronoURM 
the  assumed  privilege  of  seceding  from  the  Union  as  a  ])iilitt 
cal  heresy  of  the  deepest  dye ;  both  rt-gard  the  Cunstitutioni, 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  aa  paramount  c 
ill  local  and  state  legislation. 

§  34.  Among  the  leading  supporters  of  the  last  theory  n 
he  named  Madison  and  Jackson.     It  also  lies  at  the  I 
the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  constitutional  qa« 
tions  rendoitd  during  the  presidency  of  Chief  Justice  T 
It  tuid  i>erhap3  been  adopted  by  a  very  large  portion,  if  n 
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indeed  by  a  majority,  of  politicians.  The  events  of  the  last 
liz  years,  and  especially  those  growing  out  of  the  close  of  the 
war  and  the  readjustment  of  disturbed  relations,  would  seem 
to  have  brought  the  first  theory  into  greater  prominence ;  and 
it  may  probably  become  the  one  accepted  by  the  government 
and  the  peopl^ 

'A  '  SECTION  IL 

MlASriNG  OF  THE  TKBMS  **  NATION  "  AND  "  POLITICAL  SOVERRIGNTT.** 

(  86.  To  put  each  of  the  foregoing  theories  separately  to 
the  test^^uld  involve  needless  repetition.  A  single  analysis 
will  be  sufficient  to  disclose  the  essential  nature  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  of  the  body-politic  which  lies  behind  it.  This 
analysis  will  consist  of  two  separate  and  independent  branches, 
namely,  — 

1st.  A  historical  sketch  of  the  political  movements  which 
terminated  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  and, 

2d.  An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  that  instrument 
itself. 

But,  as  a  preliminary  to  this  investigation,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  form  clear  and  accurate  conceptions  of  the  mean 
ing  of  certain  terms,  —  terms  much  used  in  ordinar}'  discourse, 
bat  yet  often  employed  in  a  vague  and  doubtful  manner. 
Very  much  of  the  difficulty  in  all  verbal  disputes  arises  from 
the  want  of  accurate  definitions ;  and  this  is  true  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  religion. 

(  86«  Let  us  at  the  outset,  therefore,  attempt  to  obtain  some 
correct  and  fixed  notions  of  the  term  ^^  Nation,"  ^  and  of  its 
indispensably  related  term,  "Political  Sovereignty.*'  The 
fibets  represented  by  these  words  necessarily  imply  or  presup- 
pose each  other.  There  can  be  no  nation  without  political  sov- 
ereignty, and  no  political  sovereignty  without  a  nation.     I  shall 

1  Writers  on  public  law  use  the  word  ^  State  "  in  the  sense  in  which  1 
have  employed  the  word  **  Nation."  But  as  the  word  "  State  **  has  been 
hdiitolably  connected  with  our  local  commonwealths,  great  confusion 
^mM  retail  irom  the  employment  of  it,  in  this  discusnon,  in  its  more 
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not  be  able,  therefore,  to  separate  these  ideas,  and  to  present 
each  na  distinct  from  the  other.  As  well  might  one'  attempt 
to  give  a  scientific  description  of  light  and  of  color  without 
reference  to  tbeir  mntnal  relations  and  combined  existence. 

§  S7.  And  first,  tlie  distinction  must  be  carefully  and  con- 
stantly preserved  between  the  nation,  and  the  government 
which  that  nation  has  actively  created,  or  has  passively  per 
mitted,  as  the  agent  for  the  expression  of  ita  supreme  will. 
The  people  themselves,  the  entire  mass  of  pereons  who  com- 
pose  the  political  society,  are  the  true  nation,  the  final,  perma- 
nent depositary  of  all  power.  The  organized  governmenti 
whatever  be  its  farm  and  character,  is  but  the  cre^iire  and 
servant  of  this  political  unit  which  alone  possesses  dominion  1 
itself.  It  is  true  that  the  people,  the  nation,  may  have  eithi 
actively  constituted  or  passively  admitted  the  rulers  to  be  ths 
sole  channels  and  means  through  which  their  sovereign  power 
shall  be  ordinarily  wielded  and  directed  for  the  national  pur- 
poses, and  may  have  bound  themselves  not  to  resume  the 
direct  and  efiicient  management  of  that  power  except  iQ 
certain  well-defined  and  established  methods  ;  nay,  they  may 
have  restricted  the  government  itself  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions,  so  that  beyond  certain  appointed  limits  It  cannot 
go,  and  thus  may  have  denied  to  this  government  the  rightial 
nse  of  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  they  themaelveft 
possess,  so  that  for  the  time  being  these  attributes  cannot 
brought  into  play  by  either  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  thi 
attribntes  stilt  potentially  exist  in  the  nation,  ready  to 
called  forth  whenever  the  people  shall  see  fit  to  follow  tbct* 
defined  and  established  methods,  and  to  put  their  inhereiit|< 
paramount  force  In  motion. 

§  38.  This  great  principle  of  human  rights  and  of  political 
science,  which  was  distinctly  announced  to  the  world  and  fir 
practically  acted  njion  by  our  own  forefathers,  and  which 
theoretically  admitted  by  most  writers  on  Public  Law,  hi 
been  virtually  overlooked  or  forgotten  by  many  supporten  oi 
the  "  State  Rights  "  theory,  tn  the  protracted  di:$rassioni 
have  arisen  upon  the  Constitution.  The  nation  and  die  statac 
lave  been  continually  confounded  with  the  mere  ruling  appw 
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nttus  or  governments  of  these  societies.  All  powers  have 
been  denied  to  the  nation  except  those  conferred  upon  its 
limited  government,  and  as  a  consequence  the  very  existence 
of  a  nation  at  all  has  been  also  denied. 

The  intentional  ignoring,  or  tacit  rejection  of  the  same 
doctrine,  is  the  fallacy  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Austin^s  elaborate  lecture  upon  the  nature  of  the  independent 
political  society  and  of  political  sovereignty  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  ^*  Province  of  Jurisprudence,'*  and  which  thus 
destroys  much  of  the  usefulness  of  that  treatise. 

(  39.  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  for  Americans  to  argue  in 
&vor  of  the  correctness  of  this  principle.  Our  whole  politi- 
cal structure,  our  whole  civilization,  is  based  upon  it.  So  true 
is  it  to  nature  and  humanity,  that  not  only  have  Europeai\ 
publicists  adopted  it,  but  even  the  European  governments  do 
not  now  reject  it ;  and  some  of  the  most  arbitrary  claim  to 
wield  their  power  by  virtue  of  an  authority  derived  from  its 
practical  recognition.  The  idea  that  the  rulers,  whether  one 
or  many,  compose  the  state,  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  notion 
which  has  been  swept  away  in  the  resistless  march  of  social 
development. 

§  40.  The  forgoing  postulate  being  accepted,  a  nation,  in  i 
its  strict  sense,  may  be  defined  to  be  an  independent,  separate,  | 
political  society,  with  its  own  organization  and  government, 
possessing  in  itself  inherent  and  absolute  powers  of  legislation. 
It  may  not,  from  some  peculiar  features  of  its  voluntarily 
created  or  permitted  form  of  civil  order,  have  enabled  its 
rulers  to  call  into  efficient  action  all  of  these  inherent  and 
absolute  powers  of  legislation,  and  it  may  have  restrained 
itself  by  solemn  and  fundamental  enactments,  from  exercis- 
ing these  complete  powers  except  by  a  course,  and  in  a  man- 
ner, distinctly  defined  and  established ;  yet  so  far  forth  as  it 
possesses  these  attributes  without  limit,  and  so  far  forth  as 
it  has  clothed  its  constituted  rulers  with  functions  which 
involve  these  attributes  under  limits,  it  knows  no  superior  to 
•tself,  it  is  no^  subordinate  to  any  other  political  society  or 
|ovemment. 

1 41.  Such  a  political  society  is  a  nation ;  this  nation  pos 
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■esses  political  sovereignty.  It  may  have  any  organ izatioiif 
from  the  purest  democracy,  to  the  most  absolute  monarchy 
but  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  mankind  and  to 
its  own  individual  members,  it  must  exist,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  enacting  laws  for  itself,  as  an  integraV,  indejwndent, 
■overeign  society  among  the  other  similar  nations  of  tlie  earth. 
Its  government,  or  in  other  words,  the  permanent  agents 
whicli  it  lias  established  to  make  efficient  its  organic  will,  must 
be  so  far  independent,  that  no  other  power  may  authorita- 
tively control  its  legislation,  no  other  stale  may  interfere,  and, 
according  to  any  received  and  admitted  constitution  of  things, 
prescribe  what  the  law  shall  he. 

^  42.  From  this  description  of  the  "  Nation  "  and  of  "  Polit* 
jcal  Sovereignty,"  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  term  especially 
is  often  used  in  a  sense  ftr  from  correct,  falling  far  short  of 
the  fulness  of  meaning  which  legitimately  belongs  to  it.  If 
we  may  properly  apply  the  word  sovereign  to  political  sociO' 
ties  which  are  really  subordinate,  because  within  their  subor* 
dinate  sphere  tliey  possess  a  large  mass  of  political  powers,  and 
can  lawfully  act  throughout  a  wide  range  over  their  immedU 
ate  subject  inferiors,  then  we  may  with  equal  propriety  describft 
u  sovereign  any  society  or  person  that  occupies  a  position  of 
snperiority  simply  in  relation  to  others  who  are  dependent.  In 
truth,  the  term  sovereign,  used  as  a  word  of  political  import 
is  the  expression  of  an  absolute  idea ;  it  does  not  admit  ixnj 
notion  of  grades,  of  inferiority,  of  dependence,  or  of  division. 

Of  course,  I  purposely  put  out  of  view  tho  supremacy  of 
God  over  nations  as  well  as  over  individual  men,  for  I 
speaking  only  of  the  character  of  civil  societies  in  their  reU> 
Uons  to  each  other  and  to  their  own  members, 
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§42  a.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  Nation  and  Political  8ov» 
vrcignty  having  been  thus  explained,  I  purpose  to  show  tlu|L 
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die  United  States  iblfils  all  the  requirements  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  nation ;  that  the 
people  thereof  Ja  an  independent,  separate  political  society 
with  its  own  organization  and  government,  possessing  in 
itself  inherent  and  absolute  powers  of  legislation  ;  that  by  its 
Constitution  it  has  created  a  government  as  its  agent  for  mak- 
ing its  will  efficient,  but  has  therein  expressly  prevented  that 
agent  from  calling  into  action  all  of  its  inherent  and  absolute 
powers ;  that  by  the  same  Constitution  it  has  also  restrained 
itself  from  exercising  those  powers  in  their  full  measure, 
except  by  methods  carefully  defined  in  the  same  instrument ; 
that  by  pursuing  these  methods  there  is  no  limit  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  national  force ;  that  its  attributes  are  self-exist- 
ent and  not  derived ;  that  it  knows  no  superior ;  that  no 
other  civil  society  may  authoritatively  control  its  legislation, 
or  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  that  legislation  may  be 
carried. 

(  48.  On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  all  these  particulars 
which  truly  constitute  a  nation,  each  state  must  be  described 
in  terms  the  exact  opposites  of  those  employed  in  reference  to 
the  United  States.  Each  state  is  not  an  independent,  separate 
political  society ;  it  does  not  possess  in  itself  inherent  and 
absolute  powers  of  legislation ;  the  functions  of  its  rulers  are 
limited  not  only  by  its  own  local  constitution,  but  by  that  of 
the  Union,  and  cannot  be  indefinitely  enlarged  by  any  amend- 
ments of  its  own  organic  law,  for  the  organic  law  of  the  nation 
binds  it  by  an  irresistible  sanction;  another  political  society 
not  only  may  but  must  control  its  legislation  and  judge  of 
the  extent  to  which  that  legislation  may  be  carried.  Instead 
of  enjoying  attributes  of  sovereignty,  each  state,  as  a  separ- 
ate political  society,  is  in  a  position  of  permanent  subordina- 
tion. 

§  44.  Of  course  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  commonwealths  under  our  present  civU 
>rder,  as  that  is  adjusted  by  and  through  the  existing  organic 
law.  I  make  no  reference  to  the  event  of  a  revolution,  and 
the  results  which  such  a  catastrophe  might  produce ;  for  revo- 
vtioDS  are  accomplished  not  according  to  law  and  the  estab- 
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lished  order  of  things,  but  against  law,  and  bj  the  destmction 
of  the  constituted  authority. 

The  propositions  here  stated  will  be  illustrated  in  the  two 
succeeding  chapters  bj  a  historical  sketchy  and  bj  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Constitution  itself. 


CHAPTER  11. 

BI8T0RIGAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS  WHICH  TEft. 
MINATED  IN  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

SECTION  L 

THB  FSBIOD  PRIOR  TO   THB  CONFEDERATION. 

(  45.  The  nature  of  the  civil  polity  which  existed  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution  and  subsequently  under 
the  Confederation,  is  an  element  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  present  Union.  It  has  long 
been  too  much  neglected  by  statesmen  and  political  writers ; 
but  its  controlling  effect  was  recognized  by  those  men  who 
had  passed  through  the  struggle  of  the  war  and  the  disastrous 
experience  of  the  Confederation,  and  were  called  upon  by  their 
official  positions  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  new-made  government. 
In  very  recent  times,  during  the  search  for  first  principles  and 
solid  foundations  quickened  by  the  late  war,  the  attention  of 
American  publicists  has  been  again  more  strongly  drawn  to 
thb  yital  subject,  and  it  has  been  examined  with  more  care, 
and  illustrated  with  more  fulness,  than  ever  before. 

(46.  Those  who  have  adopted  either  the  second  or  third 
of  the  theories  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  have  ex- 
pressly assumed  as  their  fundamental  position,  and  many  who 
should  be  ranged  among  the  supporters  of  the  first  have  at 
times  seemed  tacitly  to  admit,  that  whatever  of  a  national  \ 
character  we  possess  dates  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
present  Constitution ;  that  by  or  through  this  instrument  the 
people  of  the  states  were  for  the  first  time  drawn  together  into 
an  union  which  might  properly  be  termed  a  nation ;  that  prior 

thereto  the  several  states  were  confessedly  sovereign,  inde* 
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pendent  cummon  wealths.  The  advoeatca  of  the  second,  of 
"  Stato  Rights"  theory  must  of  necessity  maintain  this  posi- 
tion ;  but  from  those  wlio  hold  to  the  essential,  perpetual,  and 
supreme  nntionality  of  the  Union,  this  concession  is  not  the 
mere  surrender  of  a  verbal  point;  it  is  the  abandonment  of  a 
great  princi|ile,  and  is  not  only  impolitic,  but  unnecessary, 
being  enlirt'ly  contrary  to  the  truth.  We  have  now  to  deal 
with  plain  historical  facts,  not  with  theories,  nor  with  disputed 
questions  of  intention.  Whatever  these  facts  may  be, 
cnnnot  change  them  by  argument,  nor  escape  from  their  legit- 
imate cousfti nonces.  I  repeat,  the  condition  and  ehan 
of  the  pcililical  society  prior  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  fact,  to  be  ascertained  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  matter  within  the  province  of 
history. 

§47.  Prior  to  the  revolt  which  terminated  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  the  colonies  were  not  a  single  nation,  nor 
were  tlioy  thirteen  separate  nations.  Tliey  possessed,  singly 
or  in  combination,  none  of  the  powers  and  attributes  of  nation- 
ality. Each  was  independent  of  the  others  so  far  that  the 
collective  inhabitants  and  local  governments  of  each  had  no 
authority  over  the  inhabitants  nor  within  the  territory  of  the 
others.  But  each  was  a  dependency  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire.  As  a  result  flowing  from  this  commonl 
dependence,  the  inhabitants  of  each  possessed  certain  rights 
and  privileges  within  the  territories  of  all  the  rest;  the  people 
of  each  owed  common  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and  were  nnder. 
a  common  subjection  to  the  imperial  government  of  the  King 
and  PartiHrnent.  It  is  true  that  from  their  proximity,  thnr 
one  language  and  religion,  and  the  general  identity  of  their 
interests,  a  fivUng  of  unity  and  nationality  had  to  some  extent 
become  spread  through  the  colonies;  but  this  was  aa  yet  a. 
mere  sontimont,  and  would  continue  such  until,  as  it  deepened 
in  intensity,  it  shouhl  result  in  united  acts  of  the  whole  peopla 
which  should  proclaim  that  peo]^>le  one  nation. 

§  48.  Such  acts  were  done.  Difficulties  arose  between  ceP"' 
lain  colonies  and  the  imperial  government ;  and  these  proTtag 
loo  aerioaa  for  peaceful  a<tjustment,  resort  was  had  to  violenco. 
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In  their  first  appeal  to  arms,  in  their  first  movement  toward 
leparation  from  the  British  empire,  the  people  of  the  colonies 
acted  as  a  unit ;  and  from  this  epoch  dates  our  national  exist- 
ence, dates  the  birth  of  a  political  society  now  known  as  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  revolt  was  not  the  work  of 
the  colonies  acting  separately  and  independently,  in  any 
assumed  sovereign  capacity,  but  of  the  people  of  all  these 
local  communities  acting  together  through  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Continental  Congress,  which  assembly,  though 
revolutionary,  provisional,  tentative,  and  loosely  organized, 
was  essentially  national. 

§  49.  On  the  5th  of  September  1774,  delegates  to  the  first 
Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia.  They  were  appointed 
from  the  different  colonies ;  in  some  by  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature,  in  others  by  a  convention  directly  chosen  by 
the  people.^  With  a  correct  understanding  of  the  real  condi« 
tion  of  afiairs,  and  of  their  own  character  as  representatives, 
these  men  styled  themselves  in  their  formal  acts  ^'  the  Dele- 
gates appointed  by  the  Good  People  of  these  Colonies." 

The  government  thus  formed  was,  in  truth,  revolutionary  ; 
it  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent ;  but  it  exercised  in  fact 
and  of  right  a  sovereign  authority,  not  as  the  delegated  agents 
of  the  local  governments  of  the  separate  colonies,  but  in  virtue 
of  original  power  granted  by  the  people.  Their  acts  were  all 
of  a  national  character.  They  forbade  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  articles  of  merchandise  from  and  to  Great 
Britain  and  certain  of  its  dependencies  ;  they  passed  a  Bill  of 
Rights ;  they  stated  their  common  grievances,  and  adopted  an 
address  to  the  king  and  to  the  British  people. 

§60.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1776,  a  second  congress  of 
delegates  was  held.  These  were  chosen  in  some  of  the  colo- 
nies by  the  popular  branches  of  the  local  legislatures,  but  in 
most  by  conventions  directly  elected  by  the  people.*  Their 
measures  were  still  more  national.  They  assumed  to  regulate 
commerce,  to  provide  a  supply  of  funds,  to  raise  an  army,  to 
construct  a  navy,  to  establish  a  Post-Office  Department,  and 
to  do  many  other  acts,  all  looking  toward  a  complete  separa 

*  See  t  Aoff  mi  Ifte  ComUhUwrn,  {  200.  t  ibid.  §  SOS. 
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tion  from  the  Britlsli  emplre.i  Finally,  tliey  issued  tlie  De* 
laration  of  Independence,  and  thus  at  one  blow  cut  off  aU 
connection  with  the  mother  cottatry,  and  consummated  the 
process  of  national  birth  which  had  been  begun  two  yean 
before. 

§51.  Wliat  is  the  result  to  bo  deduced  from  these  events? 
Prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  colonies,  sejm- 
rately  or  unitedly,  did  not  assume  to  be,  nor  were  tliey,  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  states.  In  theory,  they  still  spoke  of  them- 
selves as  dependencies  of  the  British  crown,  seeking  redresi 
by  force,  but  ready  to  return  to  their  obedience  whenever  that 
redress  should  be  granted.  Practically  they  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  revolution  ;  the  words  of  duty  in  their  public  acts  were 
mere  words  of  policy,  their  deeds  had  another  meaning.  But 
in  their  progress  toward  independence  they  acted  in  concert 
from  the  beginning,  and  this  concert  was  not  one  of  mere 
league  or  compact,  but  of  organic  unity.  The  boundariei 
which  separated  one  colony  from  another  were  unaltered  ;  the 
local  legislatures  were  preserved ;  the  congress  of  delegate* 
assumed  but  limited  powers  ;  but  so  far  as  they  asserted  inde- 
pendence it  was  the  assertion  of  the  nation  and  not  of  thirteei: 
sovereign  nations.  Nor  did  the  delegates  derive  their  author* 
ity  in  fact  from  the  colonial  legislatures,  but  from  the  one  peo- 
ple acting  behind  and  superior  to  these  legislatures,  acting  as 
a  political  society,  and  exercising  the  attribute  of  sovereignty 
which  belongs  to  such  a  body  ptJitic  Beyond  nil  question  t}»] 
idea  of  nationality  was  not  distinctly  presented  to  their  minds ; 
tliey  did  not  evolve  a  completed  theory  of  the  nature  of  ifaeiy 
civil  polity,  and  proceed  to  carry  out  that  theory.  They  werQ 
guided  by  circumstances,  and  as  eventa  led  tliem  to  acta  ( 
nationality  they  followed  nnheeitatingly. 

§  52.  Again,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  tbi 
work  of  thirteen  separate  colonies,  each  acting  in  an  assnmel 
sovereign  cajiacity,  but  of  the  United  Colonies  acting  in  I 
national  capacity  through  their  delegates  in  congress  asseia 
bled.  This  congress  did  not  propose  the  declaration  to  tl4 
■tatea  and  recommend  its  adoption  by  their  local  legislatnrea 
1  Sec  1  Storg  on  tkt  Cmililvtiua,  {  SOS, 
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nor  did  it  need  such  endorsement  to  give  it  validity;  state 
ratitication  when  made  was  a  work  of  supererogation.  Thei 
declaration  was  finally  and  forever  established  by  the  wholeJ 
independent  political  society  through  the  means  which  theyj 
had  appointed.  The  language  of  the  instrument  itself  indi- 
cates its  nature  and  its  origin.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  several  states, -but  the  operative  clauses  in- 
dissolubly  combine  the  idea  of  organic  unity  and  nationality 
with  that  of  independence.  "  We,  therefore,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  general  congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  pub- 
h'sh  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states  ;  that  they  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free 
and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  tc 
do  all  otter  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may  of 
right  do/'  It  is  evident  that  in  this  clause,  the  words  "  free 
and  independent  states,"  *'  united  colonies,"  "  good  people  of 
these  colonies,"  are  used  in  a  collective  sense,  to  describe  the 
one  political  society  which  was  declared  to  be  independent 
and  to  possess  sovereign  powers. 

§  58.  No  single  colony,  therefore,  by  this  organic  act  revolt- 
ed and  claimed  separate  independence.  It  is  true  that  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina,  had,  prior  t(; 
July  4th,  1776,  adopted  new  constitutions  for  themselves; 
but  these  were  all  made  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  the  8d  and  4th  November,  1775,  recommending  the 
states  to  form  such  government  ^^  as  would  best  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people  •  .  •  •  during  the  continuance 
df  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  :  "  ^  and  they  were  all 
VBpreulj  declared  to  be  temporary,  and  to  exist  only  until  a 

i  See  Jameson,  Const,  Conv.  §  127.    See  alio  §  128»  for  a  teoond  n&y 
ofMgrlO,  177«. 


reconciliation  should  be  eflt'cted  with  the  mother  ^coontty.* 
These  conHtitutions  were,  therefore,  political  ste|»8  toward' 
imHependence,  but  not  absolute  assertions  of  that  condition. 
Virpinia  had  acted  more  decisively.  On  the  "29lli  of  June, 
1776,  she  had  declared  "the  gifernment  of  this  country  u 
formerly  exercised  under  the  crown  of  Great  Bi-itain  totally 
dissolved,"'  But  this  was  a  declaration,  not  that  Virginia, 
but  that  the  whole  nnited  colonies  were  independent ;  it 
only  shows  that  the  statesmen  of  Virginia  in  those  early  days 
had  a  true  unde^rstanding  of  their  relations  to  the  other  colo-' 
nies  and  to  the  nation  ;  they  then  recognized  tlie  existence  of' 
one  country,  and  that  country  not  the  State  of  Virginia,  bo* 
the  United  Statt-a  of  America.  Who  then  became  indepen- 
dent by  this  organic  declaration  of  the  people's  will  ?  Not 
Massachusetts,  not  New  York,  not  Virginia,  but  the  natioa. 
To  wliom  did  that  political  sovereignty  pass  which  had  before, 
been  vested  in  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  acting  through  i\M 
king  and  parliament?  Not  to  Massachusetts,  not  to  New 
York,  not  to  Virginia,  for  these  political  societies  had  not  d«* 
>.'Iared  themselves  independent,  but  to  the  United  States  of 
Amenca. 

§64.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  proceeding  was  nationml* 
when  and  how  did  the  colonies  become  one  nation  ?  Tb» 
answer  has  already  been  partially  given.  The  people, 
tiie  first  expression  of  their  organic  will  by  the  appointment 
of  delegates  to  a  general  congress,  took  the  initiative  in  theit 
progress  toward  nationality.  They  clothed  these  delegates 
with  undefined  powera  for  the  public  good ;  the  delegates 
finally,  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  declared  the  com 
free  and  independent  of  the  British  crown ;  the  people, 
their  acquiescence  in  this  declaration,  completed  the  birth 
the  nation.  There  never  was,  in  fact,  a  moment's  intei 
when  the  several  states  were  each  independent  and  sovepei 
While  colonies  they  unitedly  resisted,  revolted,  declared 
combined  political  society  independent.  The  blow  which 
wed  the  connection  with  the  British  empire,  did  not  lei 

1  See  Januwr,  Contt.  Conn.  JJ  ISl,  183, 189. 

1  1  Sfory  f.  the  Conililulion,  g  31 1. 
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iisiiitegr^ftd  mass  made  up  of  thirteen  communities  now  in 
dependentmit  left  an  united  mass,  a  political  unity,  a  nation 
possessing  tl^high  attributes  of  sovereignty  which  it  had  just 
exercised.  IBpUnited  States  was  then  a  fact,  and  no  power 
but  that  whicVcalled  it  into  being  —  the  People  —  is  compe- 
tent to  decree  the  national  destruction. 

§  56.  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  point 
because  I  esteem  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  a  proper  un 
derstanding  and  construction  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution.  It  js  the  key  to  the  whole  position,.  Grant 
that  in  the  beginning  the  several  states  were,  in  any  true 
sense,  independent  sovereignties,  and  I  see  no  escape  from 
the  extreme  positions  readied  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  If  at  the 
outset  the  political  society  consisted  only  in  a  weak  agglom- 
eration of  thirteen  separate  nations,  each  of  these  nations  must 
have  possessed  all  the  powers  which  belong  to  any  other 
independent  sovereignty  in  the  world.  Among  these  attri- 
butes, the  one  which  underlies  all  others,  and  is,  in  fact, 
necessarily  implied  in  the  very  conception  of  separate  nation- 
ality, is  that  of  supreme,  continued  self-existence.  This  in- 
herent right  can  only  be  destroyed  by  overwhelming  opposing 
force  ;  it  cannot  be  permanently  parted  with  by  any  constitu- 
tion, treaty,  league,  or  bargain,  which  shall  forever  completely 
resign  or  essentially  limit  their  sovereignty,  and  restrain  the 
|>eople  from  asserting  it.  They  may  at  any  time  throw  off 
the  obligations  of  constitution,  treaty,  or  league ;  however 
solemn  and  formal  may  have  been  the  stipulations  into  which 
they  have  voluntarily  entered,  these  exist  only  during  their 
own  good  will  and  pleasure.^ 

1  This  doctrine  that  a  sovereign  state  cannot  bind  itself  by  any  treaty 
or  compact  by  which  its  sovereignty  is  wholly  or  substantially  surrendered 
8r  levened,  is  now  maintained  by  the  leading  writers  on  Public  and  Inter- 
Mtioaal  Law.  In  the  expressive  language  of  one  of  these  writers,  **  For 
■oral  beings  as  well  as  for  individuals,  there  can  be  no  obligatory  prom- 
in,  when  this  promise  is  of  suicide."  See,  on  this  subject,  Martens,  Precis 
iuDroiide$  Gens,  §  52  (Paris,  1864)  ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv 
I,  ch.  T.  p.  90  (Paris,  1864)  ;  Hautefeuille  Des  DroiU  et  des  Devoirs  det 
tfglhnt  Ntuiru,  t,  i.  pp.  8-10  (Paris,  1858)  ;  IlefHer,  Droit  Internationa 
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{  66.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  these  highest  attributes  of  jralib 
ical  sovereignty  belong,  and  from  the  very  boginning;  ha¥< 
belonged,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  one  and  indi 
visible.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  originally  pertained  to  thg 
thirteen  sTates  I'n  their  separate  capacities,  they  have  nerev 
been  permanently  surrendered  or  essentially  limited,  simply 
because  they  cannot  be  tbus  forever  parted  with;  and  asi 
consequence  they  may  l>e  resumed  and  exercised  at  wiOi 
Thns  have  the  extreme  opponents  of  nationality  reasoned 
with  irresistible  logic  from  the  premises  assumed  by  tliem 
—  the  original  sovereignty  of  each  state.  Believing  as  I  da 
that  their  conclusions  are  false  in  theory  and  in  fact,  and 
destructive  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  our  national  i 
constituted  government,  I  see  no  escape  from  these  resulU 
if  the  premises  are  granted  upon  which  their  whole  argumeat 
is  based. 

But  the  premises  should  not,  need  not,  be  granted.  It  i| 
demonstrable  as  a  fact  of  history,  as  to  which  there  can  be  m 
mistake,  and  which  cannot  be  changed  to  suit  the  demands  o| 
conflicting  theories,  that  the  people  of  the  UniteiJ-  Statel 
through  their  own  positive  act  done  in  their  own  name  h|3 
their  delegates,  sprang  into  seir-enistence  as  an  organic  poUt 
ical  society  possessing  sovereignty,  and  that  the  •  eeparati 
states,  as  individual  bodies  politic,  were  never  independent 
never  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  nationality. 


SECTION  II. 

THE    PKRIOD    OF    THE    CO.N  re  DERATION. 

5  57,   In  the  further  development  of   this  branch  of"  ft 

I  subject,  I   shall   now  examine   the  origin   and  character  c 

(be  Confederation  which  preceded  the  existing  government. 

Allhough  aa  a  grand  historical  fact,  the  revolt  and  tffi 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  the  work  of,  and 
resulted  in,  one  nation,  yet  it  must  be  at  once  concedM 
fublic,  I  S3  (Parii,  1866) ;  nnbeiro-Fcrreira,  Note  to  $  58  of  Mart«[ 
(ed.  of  186*). 
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that  the  theory  was  not  yet  perfected  in  the  minds  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders,  or  of  the  people  themselves.  It  is  not 
possible  for  any  community  to  shake  off,  by  one  voluntary 
act,  the  habits  of  thought,  prejudices,  and  opinions,  which 
have  formed  a  part  of  their  common  life  for  generations. 
Under  the  influence  of  high-wrought  feeling,  or  of  a  clear 
conception  of  duty  or  interest,  a  people  may  temporarily 
throw  aside  their  former  habitual  modes  of  action,  and  for 
a  time  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  state  of  social  existence ; 
bat  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  is  past,  as  the  flow  of  enthu- 
siasm has  receded,  the  conceptions  of  duty  and  interest  be- 
come less  clear,  and  the  community  gradually  returns  to  its 
old  customs,  thoughts,  and  methods.  Our  revolutionary 
&thers  were  na  exception  to  this  rule.  While  colonies  they 
had  regarded  their  political  societies  as  distinct ;  some  jeal- 
ousies had  continually  existed  among  them ;  some  difference 
of  interests  had  ever  kept  them  apart.  The  necessities  of 
their  position,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  separate  revolts, 
the  presence  of  a  common  danger,  and  the  sentiments  of  an 
exalted  patriotism,  for  a  while  swept  away  and  buried  all 
these  local  prejudices,  these  attachments  to  colonial  or  state 
independence.  The  interests  of  the  whole  were  for  a  time 
regarded  as  paramount,  and  placed  far  in  advance  of  the 
interests  of  the  several  parts.  This  perfect  unity  lasted  long 
enough  to  produce  that  glorious  offspring,  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  —  that  new-born  Nation,  destined  in  the 
providence  of  God,  I  reverently  believe,  to  be  the  example 
and  teacher  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  an  example  and 
teacher  by  its  errors  and  punishments  as  well  as  by  its  ex- 
cellencies and  prosperity,  until,  being  made  perfect  through 
suffering,  it  shall  wield  an  influence  over  humanity  even 
surpassing  that  exerted  by  the  deathless  empire  of  Rome. 

§58.  Bat  soon  after  the  formal  act  which  asserted  the 
national  independence,  state  pride,  interests,  and  influence, 
began  to  be  felt  plainly  and  powerfully  in  our  national 
councils.  The  former  habits  were  too  strong  to  be  forgot- 
en,  and  they  soon  returned  with  even  increased  power.  A 
{ovemment  \nust  be  formed  to  take  the  place  of  the  exist 
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ing  one,  which  was  regarded  as  revolutionar}*  and  tempoimr^ 
improvised  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  (weasion  wbid 
called  it  into  being.  As  the  revolution  was  no  longer  4 
mere  policy  of  resistance  ready  to  be  abandoned  when  the 
British  crown  and  parliament  should  yield  to  ilie  del 
of  the  colonies,  but  was  to  be  prosecuted  until  independence 
should  be  recognized,  a  permanent  urganization  must  be  subf 
scituled  in  the  place  of  the  one  whieh  had  liilhcrtu  >: 
to  represent  the  peaj^le  and  to  form  the  channel  through 
which  their  national  will  was  expressed.  In  the  constrao> 
tion  of  this  new  government  the  separate  state  power 
umgihed  over  the  national  idea.  Yet  the  latter  was 
entirely  abandoned,  nor  was  it,  in  fact,  formally  renounced. 
The  people  still  remained  one.  They  alone  could 
their  own  destruction,  and  such  a  suicidal  act  can  ne' 
established  by  implication  ;  of  all  others  it  needs  positive^ 
direct  proof. 

Siill  it  is  true  that  in  arranging  the  new  Co nfede ratios^ 
in  allotting  powers  and  functions  to  its  goyernment,  the  sui 
prcmacy  was  conceded  to  the  states,  while  the  national 
thority  ^vas  pluced  in  a  position  of  actual  subordination.  Tb< 
states  were  assumed  as  tJie  sources  of  [Ktwer;  they  were  repi 
resented  as  severally  existing  and  as  delegating  a  small  poTi 
lion  of  their  attnbut<.'s  to  the  central  agent,  while  they  n 
served  a  much  larger  share  to  themselves.  But  even  in  tk 
midst  of  this  partial  abandonment  of  tlie  idea  with  which  tfa 
revolution  was  commenced,  the  genera!  body  politic  was  nt 
•tripped  of  all  its  insignia  of  nationality.  It  was  still  left  | 
the  only  political  society  which  could  hold  intercourse  wit 
other  sovereignties,  which  was  admitted  into  the  &mily  0 
nations. 

^  a9.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1777,  Articles  of  Cotlfej 
ei'ation,  which  from  time  to  time  had  been  discussed  in  I 
Continental  Congress,  were  finally  pa^ed  by  that  body  an 
recommended  to  the  several  stales  for  adoption.     Tile  stab 
slowly  followed  the  advice  of  Congress.     All  had  ratified  tl 
jnslrument  in  1778,  except  Dclawai-e  and  Miiry'.and.     Del 
ware  yielded  in  1779,  and  Maryland  in  17ftl.' 
/ 
/ 
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1 60.  A  recent  writer  describes  the  nature  of  the  Confed* 
^ration  and  the  influences  which  led  to  it,  in  the  following 
manner :  ^  **  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  principle  of  one 
nationality  thus  embodied  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  not  clearly  and  consciously  before  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  time  that  declaration  was  made.  The  Union  which 
was  thus  constituted  was  generally  understood  to  be  chiefly 
for  mutual  defence,  which  left  the  question  between  one  or 
many  sovereignties  to  be  finally  determined  by  future  con- 
tingencies. Neither  was  it  plain  even  to  the  national  men  of 
that  day,  either  how  much,  or  what  sort  of  union  was  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  national  government.  Clear  and  adequate 
conceptions  of  what  they  were  dimly  striving  to  realize  could 
not  come  in  a  moment,  could  not  be  other  than  the  growth 
of  years  of  effort.  Also,  the  colonial,  now  the  state,  govern- 
ment were  first  in  the  field,  in  full  organization  and  activity, 
with  already  more  than  a  century  of  growth  and  consolida- 
tion, and  they  were  intensely  jealous  of  each  other. 

I  61.  ^^  From  these  causes  it  resulted  that  the  state  gov- 
amments,  seduced  by  the  charms  of  separate  independence 
and  nationality,  immediately  assumed  to  exercise  all  those 
sovereign  powers  which  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  by  an  act  of  the  people  of  all  the  states  in 
the  Union.  And  this  assumption,  although  it  was  not  so 
uiderstood  at  the  time,  was,  in  its  true  character,  an  usurpa- 
tion. ....  Here  we  see  that  state  sovereignty  on 
this  continent  had  its  birth  in  a  palpable  usurpation,  which 
lias  never  been  formally  sanctioned  by  the  people  of  a  single 
state,  much  less  by  the  people  of  all  the  states,  which  would 
have  been  necessary,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
to  legitimate  it  in  any  one  of  them. 

I  62.  ^^  Having  in  this  manner  possessed  themselves  of 
sovereign  powers,  the  states  proceeded  to  delegate  a  portion 
t3f  them  to  a  confederated  government  under  the  celebrated 
Articles  of  Confederation.  And  here  again  we  find  the  logic 
if  UBorpation  ruling  the  whole  procedure.      For  the   states 

1  Sfe  the  Princeton  Review  for  October  1861,  p.  615.  The  article  is  froa 
Jm  pM  of  J.  H.  McU vaine,  D.  D.,  Profl  of  PoLit  Science,  Coll.  of  N.  J. 
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had  DC  right,  upon  any  theory  of  popular  government,  to  furiE 
that  Confuderatioii.  Whatever  sovereign  powers  they  now  po»* 
sessed  tliey  claimed  at  least  to  hold  from  the  people,  whose 
acquitist-enca^n  what,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  first  an  usurpa* 
tion,  did  give  it  an  informal  validity.  No  otlier  claim  would 
have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment.  But  it  is  evident  that  no 
government  holding  from  the  people,  can  have  any  right  to 
alienate  its  sovereign  powers  in  order  to  form  another  govern- 
ment. The  powers  which  a  government  holds  in  trust  from 
the  people,  it  can  have  no  right  to  resign  into  any  other  ha 
except  those  of  the  people  themselves.  The  states  had  no 
more  right  to  cede  away  the  least  of  their  sovereign  powers, 
in  order  to  form  another  government  for  the  United  StateSf 
than  they  had  to  ahdtcate  the  whole  in  favor  of  the  British 
crown.  The  adoption  of  tJie  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the 
states  was  an  act  of  irresponsible  power  in  the  same  Une  of 
procedure  by  which  that  power  had  been  at  first  acquired. 

§  63.  "  The  necessity  for  union,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
national  principle  as  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  so  strong  that  the  Articles  of  Confederatioo 
could  not  represent  simply  and  purely  the  idea  of  state  80T»< 
ereignty ;  and  a  very  cui'sory  examination  of  these  artidas.' 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  discussions,  reveals  the  fact  that' 
they  recognize  both  of  these  hostile  principles  limiting,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  neutralizing  each  other.  In  certain  provis- 
ions it  seems  impossible  not  to  recognize  a  decided  rejiresen* 
tation  of  the  principle  of  one  nationality,  and  by  no  means  « 
feeble  tentative  toward  the  formation  of  a  national  govern*' 
ment.  Tliis  attempt,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  sovereign  powers  claimed  as  reserved  to 
themselves  by  tlie  states,  and  by  them  prohibited  to  the  Coit- 
federacy  ;  in  which  the  principle  of  statu  sovereignty  wi 
represented  as   predominant," 

§  64.  An  examination  of  the  most  important  features  < 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  will  clearly  show  tliat  tlie  focv) 
going  language  is  entirely  correct.  I  shall  first  [ireseut  a  shot 
abstract  of  the  whole  instniment,  tind  shall  then  describe  Uiti 
general  character  of  the  government  which  it  constitutes,  mai 
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iscertain  and  unfold  the  ideas  which  were  embodied  in  thia 
political  fabric.  This  review  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
study  of  the  present  Constitution.  Nothing  can  better  indi* 
cate  the  nature  of  the  existing  organic  law  than  the  sharp 
contrasts  between  it  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

§  65.  The  Articles  themselves  purport  to  be  made  by  the 
"  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
aembled,"  and  to  be  ratified  by  the  delegates  in  virtue  of 
power  and  authority  for  that  purpose  specially  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  are  entitled  ^^  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  States." 
The  instrument  establishes  the  following  fundamental  rules 
and  stipulations  for  the  government  of  the  federation :  — 

1.  That  its  name  shall  be  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  That  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty  and  power  which 
is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

8.  That  the  states  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence  and  wel- 
&re. 

4.  That  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  states ;  that 
no  citizen  of  one  state  shall  be  subject  to  any  restrictions  u)X)n 
trade  and  commerce  in  any  other  state  which  are  not  also  im- 
posed upon  the  citizens  of  the  latter ;  that  no  duties  shall  be 
Wid  by  any  state  upon  the  property  of  the  United  States ; 
that  fugitives  from  justice  shall  be  given  up,  and  full  faith 
given  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  state. 

5.  That  a  congress  of  delegates  shall  be  established  in  the 
following  manner:  Each  year,  every  state  shall  appoint  and 
maintain,  in  whatever  manner  it  shall  please,  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  seven  delegates,  who  shall  meet  yearly ; 
bat,  in  the  congress  thus  constituted,  each  state  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  but  one  vote. 

6.  That  no  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  or  receive  any  ambassador ; 
nor  make  any  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  or  with  another 
liate ;  nor  lay  any  duty  or.  impost  which  will  interfere  witb 


•♦♦  r,*-, ! ;»'.-,'-. ^  ^■.\r,^»'.:.*-fi  !ri  tr«ra::«  ^r*t-?rr'l  Into  bv  !he  United 
V*'^^  ;f.  ^,',rii—  ;»^  si***:m'Yt[*:d  \  nor,  in  time  of  fj«eace,  keep  op 
4r.  r  .f.t^f'.K  ',r  i'.:»r  or  Vxylie*  of  trrjop«,  except  its  own  militia; 
r. '*r  <^. ;'<» V -:  if,  :i,  :* r ,  I ] n I <r M  in vaded ;  n ■  jf  fit  out  pri vateers,  ex- 
^'•v  ;ifvr  ;k  'j'-'iaratlon  of  war  fcv  the  United  States  in  Con- 

7.  7  ri/if,  wh<-n  tr^y^ififi  are  raised  by  anv  state  for  the  com- 
rnori  f\<4t'f,f«\  ;ill  offir^rni  of  and  under  the  rank  of  colonel  shall 

U-.  Afifr^fint^-rl  Wy  that  Htate. 

^..  'I  hat.  ;ill  /'orrirnon  cxfienses  shall  be  defrayed  oat  of  a 
roiiiiiutu  tr<-a".iirv,  to  he  supplied  by  the  states  in  proportion 
to  thf  urnoiirit.  of  private  lands  in  each;  but  the  levying  and 
/•olli'/'tifij^  tiix'-H  to  pay  their  proportions  are  to  be  entirely 
uri'lcr  \\if  f'oiitrol  of  the  h^gislutures  of  the  states. 

\K  That,  thr  powers  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem-r 
hii'd  chilli  JH*  as  follows:  To  declare  war  and  make  peace;  to^ 
MMKJ  uw\  rcfcivf*  aniliassadors  ;  to  make  treaties,  under  the  re- 
nt firtinii  tliat.  no  tn*iity  Hhall  be  made  destroying  the  right  of  a 
ntiiti*   til  lay  iinposts  and  duties;  to  establish  rules  for  the  dis- 
pnnitinti  iiT  niptiin's  and  prizes  made  in  war;  to  appoint  final 
nmrl'i  (*!'  appeal  in  prisfie  causes;  to  decide,  on  appeal,  all  con- 
lriivi't'Hiiv«  hi'twcen  two  or  more  states,  in  a  manner  particu- 
larly tlrfiiitMl  ;  to  regulate  the  value  of  all  coin  struck  by  the 
(Inilrtl   Stales  or  by  the  n'speotive  states;  to  regulate    the 
fitaiitlard  of  weights  and  mensuivs;  to  establish  and  regulate 
puHl  olliroN ;   to  appoint  all  ofiioers  of  the  land  forces  in  the  I 
ii«M'\it*o  of  tht«  Tnited  States,  excepting  regimental  officers,! 
and  all  tttllrers  ot'  iho  naval  foivos  ;  to  make  rules  for  the  gov-' 
iM'nuient  ol'  theso  toroos ;  to  appoint  a  member  of  Congressj 
hroMdrni  ol*  that  hodv  :  to  asivt*taln  the  sum  of  money  neces*; 
MIX    tor  tlio  e\|vnses  of  the  United  States,  and  appropriate 
fho  vnno  >\hon   iv\vivod  :    to  Ivmnv  monev :   to  build  and 
etpnp   a   t\:i\\  :    to  as^ivo  u{Hm  the   numlvr  of  land  farces 
no»sh'd.  and  Jo  in;»ko  iw^uisilions  ujxni  each  state  tor  its  quota 
\y\  y\w\\  (oivt^N,  wl-.io!)  ipu'tas  an'  then  to  bo  rai$<rd  and  Ibr- 
(u>hod  l«\  tl'.x'  iVN}Hv:;\r  s:;\:o*, 

A  xN»vx'\s:  v,r»;  \o:o   0:*  nine  *tAtos  in  Ooni:TV*s  a^^s^mbled 
>n**  *w,'**v  iusvscsa:^    to  o::alxio  tVjit  Kxiv  to  ersi^tjze  in 
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gnnt  letters-of-marque,  make  treaties,  coin  or  regulate  the 
value  of  money,  ascertain  the  sums  of  money  necessary  for 
die  public  expense,  emit  bills,  borrow  money,  appropriate 
money,  create  or  increase  a  navy,  raise  land  forces,  or  appoint 
a  commander-in-chief.  All  other  measures,  except  adjourning 
for  want  of  a  quorum,  required  a  concurring  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  states  in  Congress  assembled. 
Articles  10,  11,  and  12  are  unimportant. 
The  final  article  was  as  follows  :  Each  state  shall  abide  by 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
on  all  questions  which  by  this  Confederation  are  submitted  to 
them.  And  the  articles  of  confederation  shall  be  inviolably 
observed  by  the  several  states,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpet- 
ual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  made 
in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  legislature  of  every  state. 

^  66.  Such,  in  substance,  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Cimfederation.     But  I  have  used  an  incorrect  term.     This/ 
was  in  no  respect  a  law  ;  it  had  none  of  the  essential  elements/ 
of  law.    J[t-Hfi§_J3flt-euacted  by  the  supreme  power  in  the! 
state ;  it  was  not_(SB^  in  the  form  of  a  command,  nor  did  it 
confer  on  the  government  which  it  constituted  any  power  to 
utter  a  command ;  it  imposed  no  legal  duties  ;  it  contained  no 
sanctions  by  which  obedience  could  be  compelled.     It  was 
rather  in  its  nature  a  treaty,  to  be  observed  as  long  as  the 
contracting  powers  saw  fit  to  yield  to  its  requirements,  and  no. 
fafilii^r      In  truth,  it  was  disregarded  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  at  last  became  a  mere  dead  letter,  with  capacity  only  to 
hinder  and  thwart  all  attempts  at  development,  to  destroy  all 
national  and  individual  prosperity. 

Some  salient  points  in  this  constitution  and  government 
"dearly  indicate  its  character,  and  reveal  the  ideas  which  were 
controlling  in  its  formation.  We  may  profitably  notice  these 
points,  and  pass  by  the  minor  details  which  were  contrived  to 
make  the  plan  effective. 

I  67.  I.  The  first  important  and  distinctive  feature  to  be 
MCioed  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  formal  recognition  of,  or 
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reference  to,  the  emtence  of  a  nation.  The  People  of  the 
Uniled  Stales  are  not  once  mentioned ;  th*-  pri«)fni^  nm^ 
Biijirfmp  »nri bates  j)_f  _lhiit_o p^a nj c  agpregate_are  completely 
ignored ;  no  power  is  represented  as  derived  from  thetn,  and 
none  as  conferred  upon  them  ;  for  even  the  slender  concessions 
made  by  the  states  are  not  granted  to  the  People,  nor  even  to 
the  United  States  as  a  political  society  distinct  from  its  gov- 
ernment, but  only  to  the  United  States  as  represented  by  its 
government,  —  to  the  "  United  Sutea  in  Congress  assem- 
bled." As  a  consequence,  there  is  no  statu*  of  United  States 
citizenship  created  or  recognized  ;  we  have  free  inhabitants  and 
citizens  of  the  respective  states,  but  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

^  68.  The  formative  elements  which  were  combined  in  thia 
politiea>  structure  were  not  individuals,  bnt  were  the  sovereign, 
independent  states,  united  in  a  friendly  league  for  their  mntual 
defense  and  welfare ;  and  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated 
to  the  Congress  were  declared  to  be  reserved  by  tlie  several 
states  to  themselves.  Here  we  perceive  that  the  national 
idea  had  been  tacitly  abandoned,  or,  at  leaal.  totally  lost  sight 
of.  The  People  who  revolted,  and  who,  through  their  dele- 
gates, had  announced  to  the  world  their  own  independence 
and  sovereignty,  had  no  part  nor  voice  in  this  new  creation. 
Tliey  never  adopted  it  by  any  formal  act.  It  was  not  even 
the  work  of  their  delegates.  Nay,  the  people  of  the  respect- 
ive states  were  not  its  direct  authors ;  but  the  legislatures  of 
these  commonwealths  assumed  the  power  thus  to  restrain  the 
so\"ereignty  of  their  own  constituents. 

It  is  plain  that,  upon  the  extremo  States'-Right  theory  even, 
this  assumption  was  a  palpable  usurpation.  No  IegisUlor«  U 
TO  supreme  that  it  can,  without  direct  authority,  cede  away  the 
inherent  political  attributes  and  organic  social  existence  of  tha 
body-politic  it  represents.  But  the  jealousiea  of  tlie  state 
politicians,  and  the  local  rivalries  fostered  by  them,  had  tem- 
porarily blinded  the  people  and  their  public  servanU  to  thfir 
Ime  interests,  and  to  the  rightful  claims  of  the  nation.  If 
lome  pure  patriots  [>erceived  the  real  position  of  afliiirs,  am? 
attempted   to  impress  upon   their  countrymen    the  nations 
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Ideas,  their  voices  were  drowned  in  the  clamors  of  state  par- 
tisans, and  their  arguments  and  warnings  were  powerless 
against  state  pride  and  prejudice. 

§  69.  II.  The  second  feature  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  fow 
powers  possessed  by  the  United  States  were  not  directed, 
against  individuals,  but  against  communities,  against  the  re- 
specfive  states.  _Congres8  could  not  take  money  from  the  _ 
people  by^Dttean8_pf  taxation;  it  could  only  direct  the  states 
toact^  Congress  could  not  enlist  a  soldier  ;  it  could  only  de- 
termine the  number  of  troops  needed  for  the  common  defence, 
and  request  the  states  to  furnish  their  respective  amounts. 
And,  if  we  go  through  the  whole  range  of  its  legislative  and 
executive  functions,  we  shall  find  the  same  principle  at  work, 
—-a  government  acting  upon  independent  states  considered  ^_ 
separate^  organized,  political  societies,  and  not  upon  the  single 
individuals  whose  aggregates  compose  those  societies^ 
"^  There  is  no  more  important  and  distinctive  element  than 
this  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  confederated  government,  - — 
nothing  in  which  it  contrasts  more  strongly  with  the  present 
Constitution.  For  herein  lies  the  very  essence  of  the  States'- 
Right  theory ;  herein  was  distinctly  embodied  the  claim  of  the 
states  to  paramount  sovereignty.  This  was  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  old  Confederation,  the  perfected  result  of  those 
notions  which  had  then  obtained  the  supremacy,  and  the  con- 
ceded cause  of  all  the  disastrous  and  miserable  consequences 
which  followed  from  ill-considered  and  self-destructive  organ- 
ization. And,  finally,  this  feature  was  entirely  abandoned, 
and  the  government  restored  to  its  true  basis,  by  the  conven- 
tion which  framed,  and  the  people  who  adopted,  the  present 
Constitution. 

I  70.  III.  The  third  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  Uni- 
ted State8_^overnment  possessed,  absolutely,  no  authority  to 
/  oTTts  e 


enforce  any  ofits  enactments,  to  compel  obedience  to  any  of 
Jto  laws.  In  fact,  it  could  only  recommend,  it  could  not  com- 
mand. It  was  left  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  respective 
states,  whether  or  not  any  of  the  congressional  requisitions 
upon  them  should  be  observed.  The  government  was  with- 
out any  coercive  means  of  raising  even  the  smallest  amount 
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af  noiwjr.  If  it  wan  foriunate  enough  to  borrow, 
oAvr  no  sAftunince  of  an  ability  to  pay.  It  codd  lay  no  do- 
li(M  on  imports  or  exports,  levy  and  collect  no  taxes,  i^mtnand 
none  lA'  tli«  i-Muurcea  for  maintaining  the  common  ilefence  or 
pfumoting  the  common  welfare.  This  inability  to  raise  monvy 
by  liny  Miilhoritntive  measures,  was  the  essential  element  "f 
weakneM,  wliich  miide  it  a  government  in  name  only,  a  mere 
H>l«mn  sham,  and  exposed  it  to  the  ridicule  of  its  own  pec^le 
anil  of  fiTt-i^n  nulion*. 

^  71,  Af^ain,  the  Congress  was  the  sole  organ  of  the  gov- 
ernment. No  independent  executive  was  constituted  t6"Hirect 
the  iiutionnl  nfliiirs  ;  no  independent  judiciary  was^iithonzed 


to  expound  the  provisions  of  the  compact  ^nd  determine  tli« 
ftmrtintTS  nf  Iho  central  and  tlie  state  legtstatui-es.  ~  Congress 
might,  indeed,  prescribe  regulations  for  the  diaiwsition  of  prizes 
and  cnpttires  taken  in  war,  but  coidd  give  these  rules  no  skdc- 
tioii.  It  oould  create  final  courts  of  appeal  in  prize  causes,  but 
tho  decisions  of  these  tribunals  were  more  nullities,  for  there 
was  no  executive  arm  to  enforce  them.  The  legislatures  and 
courta  of  the  respective  states  retained  the  substantial  power, 
and  this  they  constantly  used  with  hardly  a  thought  or  notice 
of  the  shadowy  attributes  conferred  u|>on  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

§  7i.  IV.  The  last  general  feature  to  be  noticed  is,  the 
limited  extent  of  the  nomiinil  powers  granted  to  the  United _ 
States  Congress.  Most  of  these  had  reference  to  the  prose- 
cution of  war.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  relate  to  a  stato  of  hostilities.  The  condition  of 
peace,  and  (he  ordinary  operations  of  government  in  seasons 
of  traiKiuillity,  are  barely  alluded  to ;  all  this  was  left  to  th« 
local  com nioii wealths.  Congress  might  regulate  the  valae  of 
coin;  mi^tt,  ti^'ther  with  the  states,  coin  money; -might  Rx 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ;  might  establi^i  pOBt- 
officeji;  and  this  brief  enumeration  exhausts  tlie  lUt  of  thoM 
|xiweri  which  have  reference  to  intemnl  aSairs.  uDCaniteotet) 
with  wiir.  In  the  firvign  ntlations  its  functions  wore  Don* 
inally  unlimited,  for  it  might  declare  war,  make  Ireaiiea,  send 
•ad  recvirK  unbusador*.     But  these  ooooessions  vrere 
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ticalty  nagatoiy,  for  it  could  neither  raise  troops  to  fill  iti 
ftrmies,  or  money  to  pay  them  ;  nor  could  it  procure  the  stip* 
alations  of  its  treaties  to  be  observed,  fur  the  courts  of  the 
thirteen  states  were  supreme  in  expounding,  and  the  legisla- 
tures in  carrying  out,  the  provisions  of  these  international 
compacts.  / 
<^  ^  73.  Such  was  the  government  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  Confederation,  a  name  without  a  body,  a  shadow  | 
without  a  substance.  The  consequences  ofTlns  plan  oT'gbvn 
emment  upon  die  material  prosperity  of  the  people,  upon  the 
development  of  the  states  and  the  Union  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes national  greatness,  upon  the  estimate  in  which  the 
country  was  held  by  foreign  powers,  were  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  a  political  organization  contrived  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  the  lessons  <^  history,  and  in  complete 
opposition  to  all  true  principles  of  civil  poUty. 

^  74.  These  consequences  are  very  accurately  described  by 
the  writer  quoted  above.^  "  Tlie  history  of  the  Confederation 
during  the  twelve  years  beyond  which  it  was  not  able  to 
maintain  itself,  is  the  history  of  the  utter  prostration,  through- 
out the  whole  country,  of  every  public  and  private  interest,  — 
of  that  which  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  trying 
period  of  our  national  and  social  life.  For  it  was  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  confederate  government,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  which  caused  the  war  of  independence  to  drag  its  slow 
length  along  through  seven  dreary  years,  and  which,  but  for 
a  providential  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  Europe,  must 
have  prevented  it  from  reaching  any  other  than  a  disastrous 
conclusion.  When,  at  last,  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  confed- 
erate congress  had  dwindled  down  to  a  feeble  junto  of  about 
twenty  persons,  which  was  so  degraded  and  demoralized,  that 
its  decisions  were  hardly  more  respected  than  those  of  any 
voluntary  and  irresponsible  association.  The  treaties  which 
the  Confederation  had  made  with  foreign  powers,  it  was  forced 
to  see  violated,  and  treated  with  contempt  by  its  own  mem- 
bers ;  which  brought  upon  it  distrust  from  its  friends,  and 
team  fnmi  its  enemies.    It  had  no  standing  among  the  nation! 

i  Frmetlon  Review^  October,  1861,  pp.  618,  619. 
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of  the  world,  because  h  had  no  power  to  secure  the  faith  of  its 
national  oblignlioiis.  For  want  of  an  uniform  system  of  duties 
and  imposts,  find  by  conflicting  commercial  regulations  in  the 
diffi^rent  states,  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country  was  pros- 
trated and  well-nigh  mined.  Private  indebtedness  was  almost 
universal,  and  there  was  no  business  or  industry  to  provide  fop 
its  li^iiiiclaiion.  Bankruptcy  and  distress  were  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  government  was  loaded  with  aj 
enormous  debt,  and  had  no  authority  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  either  principal  or  interest,  whence  its  credit  was 
paralyzed.  The  currency  of  the  country  had  hardly  a  nominal 
value." 

§  75.  "  The  states  themselves  were  objects  of  jealous  hoa- 
tilily  to  each  other.  The  mouth  and  lower  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  were  controlled  by  Spain,  who  prohibited  their 
navigation  ;  and  whilst  the  Eastern  Slates  were  urgent  that 
her  claims  should  be  acknowledged  for  the  sake  of  advantages 
to  their  commerce,  the  whole  Western  valley,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, was  on  the  verge  of  separation  from  the  East,  in 
order  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  rights  of  way  to  the 
ocean  on  that  father  of  fioods.  The  internal  peace  of  the 
country  was  threatened,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevitable 
from  the  discontent  of  the  officers  of  the  revolution,  for  whi 
eacrifices  and  necessities  Congress,  in  o]i(>n  breach  of  the  public 
failh,  yet  from  sheer  inabilitrj-,  had  failed  to  make  any 
pensation  or  provision.  Nothing  but  the  personal  influence  of 
Washington  over  the  officers  themselves  averted  this  calamity. 
In  some  of  the  states  rebellion  was  already  raising  its  horrid 
front,  threatening  the  overthrow  of  all  regular  government 
and  the  inauguration  of  universal  anarchy.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  conceive  of  the  panic  which  SI laya'a  rebellion  in  Massa- 
chusetts spread  throughout  the  country,  and  of  the  peril  to 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  society  was  exposed  from  orj^niced 
bands  of  ten  or  fifleen  thousand  armed  men  bent  on  cancelling, 
it  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  all  public  and  private  indebtednesS( 
and  excited  to  madness  with  lust  of  plunder.  Ah  I  what  a 
picture  of  general  gloom  and  distress,  of  patriot  angvlsfa  and 
despair,  is  presented  in  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
federate  government." 
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SECTION  m. 

PBCCBKDINGS   WHICH  DIBECTLT  LED  TO   THE  ADOPTIOK  OF  TBM 

CONSTITUTION. 

§  76.  The  alarming  results  of  the  policy  which  had,  for  a 
while,  abandoned  the  idea  of  one  nationality,  and  taken  up 
that  of  independent  state  sovereignty,  were  producing  their 
legitimate  effects  upon  the  people.  It  was  seen  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  at  once ;  for  the  wheels  of  gov- 
ernment had  actually  stopped,  and  society  would  ere  long 
become  disintegrated.  What  to  do,  what  measures  to  adopt, 
was  as  yet  involved  in  doubt  and  dispute.  An  amendment 
to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
would  require  the  assent  of  Congress  and  of  the  legislature  of 
every  state,  was  at  first  suggested.  The  public  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  various  legislatures  at  the  time,  point  to  this 
remedy  ;  show  conclusively  that  those  who  managed  the  pub- 
lic af{aii*s  were  prepared  to  take  no  further  step  than  the  mere 
reforming  and  enlarging  the  existing  government.  This  fact 
is  important  to  be  noticed  ;  for  it  is,  in  many  respects,  the  key 
to  the  subsequent  action  of  the  constitutional  convention  and 
of  the  people. 

^  77.  Let  us  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  legislative  bodies,  which  terminated  in  the  ratification 
of  the  present  Constitution. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1786,  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
adopted  a  resolution  and  appointed  commissioners  "  who  were 
to  meet  such  as  might  he  appointed  by  the  other  states  of  the 
Union,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  on,  to  take  into  con 
sideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States ;  to  examine  the  rela- 
tive situation  and  trade  of  the  said  states  ;  to  consider  how  far 
t  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  relations  may  be  neces- 
sary to  their  common  interest,  and  their  permanent  harmony ; 
ind  to  report  to  the  several  states  such  an  act  relative  to  this 
great  object,  as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  will  ena 
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ble  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  efiectuallj  tc 
provide  for  the  same."  ^ 

Four  states  only,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware,  responded  to  this  call  ;  and  their  delegates, 
together  with  those  of  Virginia,  met  at  Ainiapolis  in  Septem- 
ber, 1786.  Deeming  their  numbers  too  small,  and  their 
powers  too  limited  for  any  permanent  good,  they  separated 
after  making  a  report  to  the  several  states  and  to  Congress,  in 
which  they  recommend  that  the  states  shoald  appoint  commis- 
sioners, ''  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  of 
May  next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  shall  appear  to 
them  necessary  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union ;  and  to 
report  sucli  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  as,  when  agreed  to  by  them,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  tlie  legislatures  of  every  state,  will  effect- 
ually provide  for  the  same."  ^ 

§  78.  After  some  delay.  Congress  acted  upon  this  sugges- 
tion, and  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1787,  passed  a  reso- 
lution, wherein,  after  reciting  the  power  given  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  to  amend  the  same,  and  the  existence  of 
defects  demanding  a  remedy,  they  recommend  that  "  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the 
several  states,  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  report- 
ins:  to  Conscress  and  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations 

DO  O 

and  provisions  therein  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress, 
and  confirmed  by  the  states,  render  the  Federal  Constitution 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  government,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union."  * 

§  70.  The  Convention  thus  recommended  by  Congress  met 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and  was  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  twelve  states.  Rhode  Island  alone  refused  to  be 
represented. 

1  See  Elliors  Debates,  VoL  1,  p.  115. 
s  Ibid.  pp.  116-118. 
3  Ibid.  pp.  119,  120. 
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This  Convention  proceeded  to  do,  and  did  accomplish,  what 
they  were  not  authorized  to  do  by  the  resolution  of  Congress 
that  called  them  together.  That  resolution  plainly  contem- 
plated amendments  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  to  be 
submitted  to  and  passed  by  the  Congress,  and  afterwards 
ratified  by  all  the  state  legislatures,  in  the  manner  pointed 
oat  by  the  existing  organic  law.  But  the  Convention  soon 
became  convinced  that  any  amendments  were  powerless  to 
effect  a  cure  ;  that  the  disease  was  too  deeply  seated  to  be 
reached  by  such  tentative  means.  They  saw  that  the  system 
they  were  called  to  improve  must  be  totally  abandoned,  and 
that  the  national  idea  must  be  reestablished  at  the  centre  of 
their  political  society. 

§  80.  It  was  objected  by  some  members,  that  they  had  no 
power,  no  authority,  to  construct  a  new  government.  They 
certainly  had  no  authority,  if  their  decisions  were  to  be  final ; 
and  no  authority  whatever,  under  tlie  Articles  of  Confed(?ration, 
to  adopt  the  course  they  did.  But  they  knew  that  their  labors 
were  only  to  be  suggestions  ;  and  that  they  as  well  as  any 
private  individuals,  and  any  private  individuals  as  well  as 
they,  had  a  right  to  propose  a  plan  of  government  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  adoption.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  mere  assemblage 
of  private  citizens,  and  their  work  had  no  more  binding  sanc- 
tion than  a  constitution  drafted  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  office, 
would  have  had.  The  people,  by  their  expressed  will,  trans- 
formed this  suggestion,  this  proposal,  into  an  organic  law,  and 
the  p«  ople  might  have  done  the  same  with  a  constitution  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  a  single  citizen.  This  point,  that  the  Con- 
vention had  no  authority  for  the  work  they  actually  did,  that 
they  were  mere  volunteers,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and 
has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves  from  those  writers 
who  have  expounded  the  fundamental  law. 

§  8L  On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  Convention 
completed  their  labors,  laid  the  proposed  Constitution  before 
Congress,  and  advised  ^^  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a 
convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people 
thereof  nnder  a  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their 
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a*«'rnt  arid  ratification/*  *  The  Constitution  itself  provided 
t};at,  w(i<.'n  ratlfi«rd  bv  at  least  nine  states,  it  should  become 
e-taW:-!i'-''l  in  z\.-i  states  so  ratifving  the  same.' 

Tlj'r  Convention  a!«o  enforced  their  recommendation  bv  a 
I'rtter  ad'ln-ssed  to  Congress  and  through  them  to  the  countrv, 
from  whir-h  some  extracts  will  be  interesting.  "  In  all  oar 
d'.'liU.'nit:' »ris  we  kejit  .steadily  in  our  view  that  which  appears 
to  us  tlie  {greatest  interest  of  everv  true  American,  —  the  con- 
Bolidation  of  onr  Union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity, 
fi.'licity,  safety,  perliaps  our  national  existence.  This  im{>or- 
tant  roii'^ifleration,  seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our 
niiiuls,  led  trar-h  state  in  tlie  Convention  to  be  less  rigid,  on  points 
of  infrrior  magnitude,  than  might  have  been  otherwise  expect- 
ed ;  and  thus,  tlie  Constitution,  which  we  now  present,  is  the 
result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and 
conce^^sion  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  ren- 
dered indi'^pt^nsable." 

§  ^2.  What  was  the  real  meaning  of  all  these  proceedings  ? 

The  Convention  knew  that  they  were  not  amending  the 
Articles  of  Confederation ;  for  in  that  case  the  proposed  alter- 
ations must  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  then  to  the  state 
legislatures,  and  ai)proved  by  all  ;  but  in  no  instance  would 
any  dirent  reference  to  the  jieople  be  necessary.  They  knew, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  proposing  a  new  government, 
and  that  in  creating  this  goveniment,  neitlier  they,  nor  Con- 
gress, nor  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  had  the  slightest 
power,  the  smallest  voice;  that  such  a  creation  was  the  work 
(»f  the  people  alone,  of  the  nation  in  its  imperial  capacity,  by 
virtue  of  imperial  powers  which  existed  in  them  indissoluble 
and  ineommuuieahle,  above  and  beyond  all  existing  forms,  all 
eoMgri'sses,  legislatures,  and  state  organizations.  To  the  peo- 
|iU',  tiun,  tiu'v  ap])ealed.  But  the  people  could  only  express 
iheir  ^^lll  l»y  voting,  and  to  vote  requires  some  organized 
method.  The  Convention  itself  could  not  provide  means  for 
taking,  a^'ertaiuing,  and  publishing  this  vote,  for  they  were 
In  tact,  a  mere  body  of  volunteers,  without  any  power  exoep* 

t  Koolutioii  uf  Convention,  EUioCs  Debates,  VoL  1,  p.  16. 
•  Coitsititutioni  Art.  VII. 
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that  moral  influence  which  knowledge  and  worth  always  give. 
Nor  could  Congress  make  the  provision,  for  this  was  an  emer- 
gency which  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  not  anticipated  ; 
my  attempt  of  Congress  to  submit  the  proposed  plan  to  the 
people,  would  have  been  without  warrant,  a  mere  nullity. 
The  state  governments  were  the  only  bodies  which  possessed 
the  requisite  ability  to  call  upon  the  people,  duly  and  in  order 
to  register  their  supreme  and  sovereign  decree  in  reference  to 
the  question  before  them,  and  thus  to  render  the  popular  act 
legal  in  form  as  well  as  in  substance.  Therefore  the  Consti- 
tution was  handed  over  to  the  various  state  len:islatures  as 
mere  depositaries  and  agents,  for  them  to  submit  to  the  peo- 
ple. Were  this  to  be  done  in  our  own  time,  the  submission 
would  doubtless  be  direct ;  but  ideas  of 'popular  government 
were  not  quite  so  advanced  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  as 
they  are  in  our  own  day  ;  and  the  only  act  of  the  people 
deemed  possible  was  that  of  delegating  their  powers  to  special 
representatives  who  should  meet  and  ratify  the  instrument  in 
their  name.  This  was  the  proceeding  advised  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  and  followed  by  the  state  authorities.  All 
were  acting  merely  as  the  channels,  the  mechanical  means,  to 
ascertain,  convey,  and  publish  the  will  of  the  real  nation. 

§  83.  While  the  Constitution  was  before  the  people  awaiting 
their  approval,  the  friends  and  partisans  of  the  state-sovereignty 
theory  marshalled  their  forces  and  attacked  it  with  a  virulence 
and  malignity  of  which  we  can  now  hardly  form  a  conception. 
They  understood  the  effect  of  the  change  ;  they  knew  that 
local  power  was  slipping  away  from  them,  and  that  local  j)ride 
must  be  humbled  before  the  majesty  of  the  nation.  But  tliey 
felt  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  discuss  the  question  of  ratifica- 
tion from  this  standpoint  alone,  and  therefore  assailed  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  mere  scheme  of  tyranny.  They  declared  that 
it  would  be  destructive  of  all  liberty.  They  pronounced  the 
Executive  to  be  worse  than  an  absolute  monarch,  and  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  usurp  all  power,  and  to 
reign  for  life,  without  the  aid  of  Congress  and  witliout  refer- 
ence to  the  people.  These  attacks  called  forth  from  the  pens 
if  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  a  series  of  letters  since  known 
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as  The  Federalist,  which  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  ir 
producing  the  final  result,  and  which  have  been,  and  will  re- 
main, an  authority  to  the  courts,  and  a  text-book  to  political 
students,  one  of  the  most  complete  and  profound  expositions  of 
the  science  of  government  that  has  ever  appeared. 

§  84.  Conventions  in  eleven  states  having  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution,^ Congress,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1788,  took 
measures  for  the  election  of  officers,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1789,  the  i)resent  government  commenced  the  exercise  of  its 
functions.  North  Carolina  did  not  ratify  until  the  21st  of 
November,  1789,^  and  Rhode  Island  until  the  29th  of  May, 
1790.3 

Having  thus  sketched  the  external  history  of  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution,  and  examined  the  nature  of  the  various 
acts  which  preceded  that  event,  to  the  end  that  the  true  na- 
tional character  of  the  political  society  and  of  its  organic  law 
might  be  discovered,  I  shall,  in  the  following  chapter,  interro- 
gate the  instrument  itself  with  the  same  intent. 

^  See  the  official  ratifications  of  the  several  states,  EUioVs  Debatti^  Vol 
l,pp.  319-331. 
«  Elliot's  Dcbatesy  Vol.  1,  p.  ^^9. 
9  Ibid.  p.  334. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  NATIONAL  ATTRIBUTES  INVOLVED  IN  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

SECTION  L 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN    THE  GOVERNMENT   AND   THE  NATION. 

§  85.  In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  those  grand 
salient  facts  in  the  history  of  our  people  which  seem  to  stamp 
a  distinctive  character  upon  our  political  society,  —  the  com- 
bined revolt,  the  united  declaration  of  independence,  the  sub- 
sequent receding  from  the  high  ground  of  nationality  during 
the  short  and  disastrous  period  of  the  Confederation,  and  the 
final  return  to  the  early  and  true  idea  of  unity  and  nationality 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people  in  pushing  aside  the  crumb- 
ling fabric  of  government  built  on  the  foundation  of  state 
jovereignty,  and  adopting  one  emanating  directly  from  them- 
selves, as  the  expression  of  their  organic  will.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  interrogate  the  Constitution  itself,  and  to  discover 
if  the  answers  which  it  shall  return  accord  with  the  principles 
and  doctrines  contained  in  the  facts  of  our  history. 

§  86.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  work  will  represent,  in 
some  measure,  the  condition  and  thought  of  the  artificer ;  and 
if  the  one  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  authors  of  an 
organic  law,  we  may  well  ask  if  they  have  left  any  trace  of 
their  oneness  and  nationality  in  the  product  of  their  sovereign 
political  action. 

Bat  here  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  and  elaborate  a  general 
doctrine  which  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  with  some  empha- 
sis, and  which  must  be  constantly  recalled  to  mind  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  present  inquiry  as  the  solution  of  many 
t  difficulty  and  apparent  contradiction.     This   truth  is,  the 
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absolute  and  necessary  distinction  between  the  nation  which 
is  the  source  of  political  power,  and  the  government  which  ia 
the  creature  of  that  power,  established  to  act,  in  certain  cases, 
instead  of,  or  as  the  agent  of,  that  nation. 

§  87.  We  affirm  that  the  People  of  these  United  States  are 
the  nation,  possessed  of  supreme  powers,  and  that  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  their  creature  and  agent.  All 
those  theorists  who  deny  the  original  and  essential  unity  and 
nationality  of  this  people,  declare  that*  the  separate  states  are 
or  were  the  original  nations.  As  a  consequence  it  is  either 
expressly  maintained,  or  tacitly  assumed,  that  there  is  no 
United  States  apart  from  the  limited  government  created  by 
the  Constitution ;  in  a  word,  that  the  United  States,  and  the 
government  thereof,  which  we  recognize  as  distinct,  are  one 
and  the  same  existence.  In  this  short  sentence  are  summed 
up  the  differences  between  the  advocates  of  nationality,  and 
those  of  state  sovereignty.  If  we  fail  to  apprehend  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  stated,  we  shall  fail  to  obtain  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  imperial  character  of  the  people  as 
an  organic  political  society. 

§  88.  Nor  is  the  thought  peculiar  to  our  own  social  con- 
dition ;  it  is  a  dogma  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  political 
science.  The  French  nation  has  continued  one  and  the  same, 
while  its  fjovernment  has  taken  the  successive  forms  of  Mon« 
archy.  Republic,  Empire,  Monarchy,  Republic,  and  Empire, 
again.  These  several  forms  were,  for  the  time  being,  the 
recognized  organs  and  channels  for  the  utterance  and  execu- 
tion  of  the  organic  will  of  the  people,  in  whom  alone,  as  the 
final  source,  reside  all  the  attributes  and  functions  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  English  people  remained  one  nation  through  the  whole 
gradual  but  grand  progress  of  constitutional  change  and  de- 
velopment, from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Norman  kings  down 
to  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  mon^chy  under  Cromwell, 
to  its  unqualified  restoration  in  the  persons  of  the  seconc 
Charles  and  the  second  James,  to  its  subsequent  limitatioi: 
on  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange,  and  to  its  presen  [ 
existence  as  a  splendid  but  empty  pageant. 
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The  people,  the  nation,  live  on,  subject  only  to  destruction 
by  overwhelming  force  or  by  the  gradual  decay  of  race  life ; 
the  governments  come  and  go,  with  no  inherent  qualities  of 
their  own,  but  only  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation's  will. 

§  89.  The  powers  which  can  be  lawfully  wielded  by  a  gov- 
ernment may  range  through  an  ascending  scale,  from  those 
so  feeble  that  the  agent  has  hardly  an  appreciable  existence,  to 
those  so  complete  that  they  express  the  entire  sovereignty  of 
the  nation.  Over  the  form  of  its  own  government,  a  nation 
has  an  absolute  control.  It  may  declare  that  no  powers  shall 
be  given  to  delegated  inilers ;  that  itself  shall  deliberate,  shall 
determine,  act,  and  execute  in  every  emergency ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  may  itself  use  all  the  sovereign  authority  which  in- 
heres in  every  nation,  without  the  intervention  of  any  consti- 
tuted agents.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  why  a  pure  democracy 
must  be  the  most  terrible  of  tyrannies,  because  there  is  no 
check,  no  limit  upon  the  exercise  of  authority  ;  since  the 
people,  who  are  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the  source  of 
power,  and  who,  in  other  forms  of  political  society,  place  some 
restraint  upon  the  use  of  that  power  by  themselves,  now  wield 
it  to  its  full  measure,  with  no  organic  law  compelling  them,  no 
guide  but  their  own  wish. 

§  90.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  the  nation,  may  clothe 
the  government  constituted  by  them  with  all  the  political  at- 
tributes and  functions  which  they  tliemselves  enjoy,  and  may 
thus  remove  the  necessity  of  any  direct  formal  interference  by 
themselves  to  make  changes  in  the  organic  law.^  This,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  true  in  Great  Britain.  The  government  is 
Parliament,  consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  This 
parliament  is,  in  fact,  omnipotent.  The  British  Constitution 
is  nothing  more  than  the  will  of  the  people,  not  expressed  by 
tliem  directly  in  a  written  instrument  or  in  any  other  positive 
manner,  as  in  our  own  country,  but  expressed  by  and  through 
the  Parliament ;  and  over  this  constitution  the  legislature  has 
complete  power  to  amend,  alter,  or  destroy.     When  we  talk 

1  It  should  be  remarked  that  no  form  of  govern mont  can  prevent  or 
itstroy  the  extra-legal,  or  revolutionary  capacity  of  the  people  to  inter 
fere. 
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or  read  of  tlie  conslitiitional  rights  of  tlie  Britisli  subject,  we 
mean  such  riylils  as  Parliament  has  conferred,  or  Iins  suffered 
him  to  enjoy ;  and  the  same  body  that  bestowed  may  take 
sway.  Parliament  dejmseil  one  king,  and  eslablished  a  mili- 
tary rule  under  the  name  of  the  Protectorate  ;  declaivd  that 
another  king  had  abdicated,  ami  presented  the  crown,  under 
many  restrictions,  to  a  successor.  Parltament  might  abolish 
Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus  ;  it  is, 
as  far  as  human  government  can  be,  omnipotent.  That  it  has 
not  exercised  it.^  full  power;  that  it  is  bound  bv  traditions  and 
the  received  law;  that  it  represents  and  acts  for  the  people 
and  not  against  their  interests  ;  that  it  is,  in  a  true  sense,  con- 
servative at)d  not  destructive;  —  are  not  denied  as  facts : 
I  aui  not  speaking  of  what  may  probably,  but  of  what  may 
possibly,  hapiK'u.  The  same  government  which  abolished  the 
disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  admitted  .Tews  to  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  may  destroy  the  English  Clmrch 
as  a  temporal  organization  ;  the  same  government  which  pa 
the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  and  thus  accomplished  wbnt  Ims  been 
called  a  "  bloodless  revolution,"  may  grant  universal  suffi-age,' 
and  at  last  dispense  with  royalty  and  privileged  orders.  4" do 
not  predict  such  changes  in  England  ;  I  only  say  that  should 
they  ever  come  about,  they  may  be  effected  by  ihe  existing 
government,  in  the  regular  coui-se  of  administration,  without 
an  appeal  to  the  people  In  their  collective  capacity  as  the  final 
depositaries  of  all  political  powers. 

§  91.  While,  therefore,  the  people,  the  nation,  is  sovereign, 
and  nut  the  machinery  which  it  has  established  in  order  that 
Its  power,  or  some  portion  thereof,  may  ho  regularly  exerted ; 
and  while  this  machinery  may  be  arranged  according' to  an 
nfinite  variety  of  plans,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  the  detail 
of  these  plans  an  unerring  index  of  the  character  of  the  society 
which  exists  behind  and  superior  to  them.  The  nation  may 
have  so  limited  the  attributes  of  the  government  as  hardly  to 
luggest  the  existence  of  a  national  authority;  or  it  may  have 

1  The  ni.'l  lately  ijosaed  by  Parlinii)ent  is  certainly  e,  lon^  etep  loirud 
iiniTeriBl  suflrage,  nnd  it  may  not  be  rash  to  assume  tiiat  before  ttaiaj 

fears  Parliami-nl  will  conipletu  the  work  tbus  begun. 
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10  enlarged  them,  that  the  body  politic  is  apparently  lost  in  its 
own  creation. 

The  government  ordained  and  established  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  either  of 
these  extremes.  It*^  is  limited  indeed.  Very  many  legislative 
and  administrative  powers  are  withheld  from  it ;  but  those 
conferred  ai'e  national  in  their  essence  and  in  their  extent; 
while  the  nationality  of  the  body  which  created  it,  appeal's  in 
characters  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, ideas  of  state  sovereignty  were  very  prevalent,  and  had 
for  a  time  been  generally  accepted  ;  and  tliat,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion—that is,  the  form  and  functions  of  the  government  — 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  advocates  of  two 
contending  principles,  we  shall  find  in  its  provisions  evident 
traces  of  the  doctrine  of  separate  state  sovereignty.  But  this 
fact  does  not  militate  against  our  position  ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
whole  organic  law  might  have  been  framed  so  as  to  leave  the 
administration  of  affairs  entirely  in  the  liands  of  the  individ- 
ual states,  and  yet  have  been  the  work  of  one  sovereign  body 
polkic. 

SECTION  U. 

THE  IMPORTANT  AND  DISTINCTIVE  NATIONAL  ELEMENTS  IN  THE 
CONSTITUTION  ITSELF;  IN  THE  ATTRIBUTES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF 
THE    GOVERNMENT. 

§  92.  The  immediate  subject  upon  which  we  are  engaged, 
to  wit:  the  independent  and  paramount  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  which  is  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will  be  con- 
cluded by  a  brief  reference  to  those  portions  of  the  organic 
law  wherein  that  fact  is  either  openly  and  directly  expressed 
and  declared,  or  tacitly  admitted. 

1.    The  Preamble, 

I  93.  The  Constitution  opens  with  the  grand  announcement, 
soniirming  the  result  of  our  historica.  analysis,  that  this  funda- 
mental   law,  and  the  government   created   thereby,  are   the 
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work  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ordained  and  estab- 
lislied  by  them  and  not  by  the  several  states ;  and  as  an  inev- 
itable consequence,  that  the  powers  conferred  on  this  new- 
made  government  were  not  delegated  by  the  states  in  any 
sovereign  independent  capacity  of  theirs,  but  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  a  municipium  or  nation. 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  i)erfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquil 
lity,  provide  for   the   common   defence,  promote  the  genera 
welfare,  and  secure   the   blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  j)osterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

§  94.  Here  is  the  calm,  sublime  statement  of  self-existence, 
of  inherent  and  unlimited  power,  —  a  power  of  national  and 
fundamental  legislation  for  the  purposes  of  protection  to  them- 
selves as  a  body  politic,  and  not  to  the  states  as  separate  polit- 
ical societies.  No  amplification  or  argument  can  add  force  to 
this  short  and  simple  expression  of  an  organic  will.  However 
much  the  states  may  have  exercised  usurped  attributes  .of 
sovereignty  during  the  unhappy  Confederation  ;  however  much 
the  conception  of  one  people  acting  as  an  unit  may  have  been 
forgotten  or  abandoned  amid  the  jealousies  and  destructive 
rivalries  of  the  commonwealths  claiming  substantial  independ- 
ence ;  the  people  had  now  arisen,  reasserted  the  original  idea, 
repudiated  the  assumptions  of  local  supremacy,  and  uttered 
their  organic  will  in  terms  which  we  hope  will  have  a  mean- 
ing and  a  power  to  the  end  of  time.  This  is  the  rock  upon 
which  many  of  the  great  champions  of  nationality  among 
American  statesmen  have  planted  themselves  in  their  conflicts 
with  opposing  schools,  and  from  which  they  were  never  dis- 
lodged by  the  fiercest  assaults  of  extreme  or  moderate  parti- 
sans of  state  sovereignty. 

§  95.  Finally,  this  solemn  preamble  was  understood  to  be 
so  complete  an  answer  to  the  claims  of  the  separate  common- 
wealths to  anyj^de])endent  supremacy,  that  when  the  seceding 
southern  stat^fTasserting  this  claim,  and  basing  their  right  to 
act  thereon,  met  to  fiTime  a  new  constitution  for  their  confed« 
eracy,  they  rejected  the  preamhje  set  fortli  by  their  fathers 
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and  adopted  one  which  reads  as  follows :  "  We,  the  people 
of  the  Confederate  States,  each  state  acting  in  its  sovereign 
and  independent  charactery  in  order  to  form  a  permanent  fed- 
ercU  government^  establish  justice,  ....  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  constitution  for  the  confederate  states  of  Ameri- 
ca." *  Thus  have  the  opponents  of  our  nationality,  by  their 
most  solemn  and  deliberate  acts,  conceded  the  correctness  of 
the  construction  which  has  been  placed  upon  this  utterance 
of  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United  States. 

2.    ITie  Enacting  Clauses. 

§  96.  If  we  pass  from  this  preamble  or  preface,  to  the  sub- 
stantial grants  of  power  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself,  we 
shall  find  equally  strong  evidence  of  nationality  in  the  essen- 
tial character  of  these  powers.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  the  form  but  the  attributes  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  testify  as  to  the  nature  of  the  political  society  which 
creates  it,  and  over  which  it  dominates.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  threefold  division  into  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial departments,  which  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of 
sovereignty.  The  government  of  each  state,  and  of  many 
cities,  is  formed  upon  the  same  model.  It  is  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  several  departments  —  that  which  they  may  lawfully 
do,  or  that  from  which  they  are  bound  to  forbear  —  which 
stamps  their  authors  as  sovereign  or  subordinate. 

§  97.  It  is  a  maxim  of  political  as  well  as  of  private  law, 
that  an  agent  cannot  hold  and  exercise  functions  transcending 
those  possessed  by  the  principal  who  appoints  him  and  author- 
izes him  to  act.  The  powers  he  enjoys  may  be  less  in  extent 
and  fewer  in  number  than  those  which  inhere  in  that  princi- 
pal, but  they  cannot  be  greater  or  more  numerous.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  government  of  the  United  States  clothed 
with  functions  which  the  several  states  have  never  possessed, 
either  before  or  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we 
may  infer  without  hesitation,  that  such  functions  were  not 
ierived  from  them. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  some  of  the  most  impor* 

1  See  AppletorCs  Ann,  Am,  Cyclo./or  1861,  p.  168». 
0 
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tant  of  tliese  features  of  tlie  Conntitution  and  attributes  of 
the  government  which  testify  to  the  nationality  of  the  one 
body  politic,  and  against  any  assumed  sovereignty  of  the  seT- 
eral  comminweahhs. 

5  98.  I.  Tlte  Dfdaration  of  Supremacy.  —  First  and  fore- 
most :  "  Tliis  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shull  ho  niado  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  sliall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land,  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." ' 

What  is  the  full  import  of  this  ofVen-qnnted  declaration  ?  It 
means  that  so  far  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
nation,  have  seen  fit  to  delegate  a  portion  of  their  own  inher- 
ent powers  of  legislation  and  government  to  their  appointed 
rulers,  just  so  far  those  appointed  rulere  are  supreme  through- 
out the  land  in  the  exercise  of  those  delegated  powers.  It 
confers  an  absolute  supremacy  upon  the  general  government, 
commensurate  with  the  capacities  which  are  granted  at  all.  It 
also  recognizes  and  proceeds  npon  the  truth  thai  the  political 
society  wbieh  assumed  thus  to  transfer  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative funclions  to  its  creature,  had  the  right  to  make  such  a 
transfer,  —  In  a  word,  had  inherent  and  absolute  sovereignty 
in  itself. 

5  99.  It  shoidd  be  noticed  also  that  this  affixing  the  charac- 
ter of  absolute  supremacy  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  is  not  confined  to  the 
direct  legislation  of  Congress,  According  to  the  jiolitical  or-( 
ganization  which  we  have  in  common  with  England,  a  portion 
only  of  the  actual  law-making  is  done  by  the  Congress  or  tlie, 
legislature.  The  courts  are  also  possessed  of  a  function  not' 
only  to  expound  and  apply  rules  already  known  and  recog- 
nized, but  in  reality  to  enact  others  whenever  a  proper  occa 
aion  may  arise  in  the  decision  of  cases  before  them,  A  very 
large  part  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  aflfairs  of  business 
ud  the  private  rights  of  persons,  has  never  received  the  sano 
L,  Art.  VI.  S  a. 
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tfoii  of  the  legislature,  but  has  found  its  sources  and  authors 
in  the  independent  judiciary.^  The  judgments  of  the  United 
States  courts,  expounding  a  statute,  construing  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  adding  a  new  rule  to  the  vast  body  of  judicial  legisla- 
tion within  their  especial  jurisdiction,  are  as  much  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  the  formal  acts  which  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  and  have  received  the  assent  of  the  President.  The 
character  of  supremacy  belongs  to  all  thest ;  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  is  general,  and  includes  every  form  and  spe- 
cies of  legislation  which  can  exert  a  binding  force  upon  the 
citizen.  This  is  a  truth  which  most  writers  have  either  en- 
tirely overlooked,  or  have  failed  to  consider  with  the  care  that 
its  importance  demands. 

§  100.  Interpretation  of  the  Tenth  Article  of  the  Amend- 
ments.  —  The  force  of  the  constitutional  provision  which  we 
are  considering  (Art.  VI.  §  2),  is  not  at  all  weakened  by  the 
tenth  article  of  the  Amendments,  when  the  latter  is  correctly 
read  and  understood.  This  amendment  is  in  the  following 
words :  '*  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  tlie  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.'*  That  a  true  con- 
struction may  be  put  upon  this  amendment,  it  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  one  which  immediately  precedes  it,  and 
which  was  adopted  at  the  same  time,  as  follows :  "  The  enum- 
eration in  the  Constitution  of  certain  nVhts  shall  not  be  con- 
strued  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."  ^ 

§  101.  The  tenth  article  just  quoted  is  often  assumed  to  be 
a  clear  recognition  of  the  former  sovereignty  of  the  separate 
states ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  and  fallacious  than 
tliis  claim.     Those  who  insist  upon  this  meaning  must  alter 

1  See  Pomeroy's  Introduction  to  Municipal  Law^  Part  I.  chap,  iii.,  where 
this  sobject  of  judicial  legislation  is  considered  at  larj^c. 

See  also  Austin's  Province  of  Jurisprudence^  Vol.  2,  Lects.  XXX VII. 
and  XXXVIII.,  in  which  the  character  of  judicial  decision  as  law  is  dem- 
onstrated, its  peculiarities  explained,  and  its  merits  and  dements,  as  com- 
oared  with  statute  law,  are  set  forth.  The  theory  of  Blackstone,  that 
sourts  oply  declare  what  has  always  been  law,  and  do  not  'create,  is  con- 
slusively  shown  to  be  not  only  false,  but  absurd. 

t  Ninth  Art  of  the  Amendments. 
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the  language,  and  read  it  as  thoiigli  the  reservatiun  of  powen 
w?re  made  %  the  states  and  not  to  them.  The  clause  should 
be  compared  with  the  second  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
which  reads :  "  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which 
is  not  expressly  delegated,"  &c.  The  change  of  prepositions 
in  the  tenth  amendment  would  apparently  be  a  flight  one, 
but  it  would  be  mighty  in  import  and  results.  Powers  are 
Baid  to  he  reserved ;  and  it  is  plain  enough  to  whom  the  reser- 
vation is  made,  —  to  the  states  and  to  the  people.  This  pro- 
vision, however,  does  not  tell  us  by  whom  the  reservation  is 
madi! ;  that  fact  must  be  gathered  from  the  hislory  of  the 
nation,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Constitution,  from  its 
entire  scope  and  design,  and  from  its  preamble.  The  body 
which  conferred  portions  of  its  powers  upon  the  government 
which  it  had  ci-eated,  is  alone  capable  of  reserving  llie  re- 
sidnum  to  itself,  or  to  any  other  body.  This  single  political 
society  which  confers  and  which  reserves  is  the  people  of  tha 
United  Slates,  the  nation  itself.  By  i-eading  the  two  amend- 
ments together,  this  meaning  is  made  plain.  The  ninth  arti- 
cle speaks  of  rights  retained  l/i/  the  people;  the  tenth,  of 
powers  reserved  to  the  states,  The  former  recognizes  the 
people  as  the  one  source  of  all  power,  as  they  could  not  retain 
what  they  wore  not  before  ]MSsessed  of;  the  latter  speaks  of 
some  powers  which  had  not  been  conferred  by  the  people  on 
its  general  government,  as  allotted  to  the  stales.  The  former 
points  out  the  giver;  the  latter,  the  recipients. 

I  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  term  "  United  States,"  in  the 
tenth  amendment,  plainly  describes  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Constiluiion,  and  not  the  political  society  which 
lies  back  of  that  organic  law,  and  which  w.is  its  author.  The 
same  term  is  of^eu  apphed  to  both  these  subjects,  although  the 
Constitution  generally  oaea  the  word  "  people  "  to  designate 
the  latter. 

i  102.  II.  ITie  Statu»  of  CttizengMp.  —  The  Constitntimt 
recognizes  our  nationality  by  assuming  that  the  ttaliie  of  citi- 
tenship,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  allegiance,  KcUt  indtpend- 
tntlff  <if  that  imtrwnait.     In  this,  the  present  organic  law  is  ii 
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ooM  contrast  with  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Were  our 
government  a  mere  federation  of  equal,  sovereign  states, 
united  for  certain  purposes  of  administration,  there  could  be 
no  real  nation  and  no  citizenship.  The  status  of  the  citizen 
had  been  clearly  defined,  and  the  word  had  attained  a  definite 
meaning,  long  before  our  fathers  employed  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  implies  a  political  society,  —  a  nation,  —  of  which  the 
individual  is  a  member,  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  and 
which  is  bound  to  give  him  protection.  Now,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  while  the  Constitution  nowhere  in  terms  defines 
the  status  of  citizenship,  or  declares  what  persons  shall  be  ad- 
mitted thereto,  it  does  assume  its  existence,  and  provide  for  all 
the  consequences  that  flow  from  the  relation  ;  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  exclusive  power  to  admit  persons  of  foreign  birth 
to  that  condition  ;  while  the  article  in  relation  to  treason  ^ 
recognizes  the  duty  of  allegiance,  for  the  essence  of  the  crime 
of  treason  is  the  violation  of  allegiance.  The  word  "  alle- 
giance" is  fruitful  in  meaning.  Etymologically  it  is  the  bind- 
ing of  the  ciltizen  by  a  chain  of  duty  to  the  body-politic  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  It  therefore  implies  a  nation  and  his 
own  membership  thereof.  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and 
other  partisans  of  state  sovereignty,  were  strictly  logical  in 
asserting  that  they  owed  allegiance  only  to  their  own  com- 
monwealth, and  not  to  the  United  States. 

§103.  III.  The  Proprietorship  of  PuhUt  Lands,  —  The 
Constitution  recognizes  our  nationality  in  providing  for  the 
ownership  by  the  United  States  of  all  new,  unappropriated 
public  lands  within  the  borders  of  the  states  and  territories.^ 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be  the  ultimate  owner  of 
thTioil,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  all  the  domain  not  allotted  to 
private  holders.  The  United  States  succeed  to  his  title.  Dur- 
ing the  Confederation,  while  the  idea  of  nationality  was  ob- 
scured, the  states  separately  ceded  to  the  general  government 
whatever  title  had  been  claimed  by  either  of  them  to  all  un- 
^ippropriated  Western  lands,  and  only  retained  the  proprietor- 
ship of  that  within  their  immediate  territorial  limits.  This 
title  has  been  continued,  and  has  been  extended  over  all  sub* 

1  Art  III.  Sec.  m.  s  Art  IV.  Sec  III.  §  S. 
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lequent  acquisitions  by  purcliaae  or  cuiiquest.  Nor  does  the 
ownursliip  pass  Iroin  the  United  States,  and  vest  iu  a  particu- 
lar state,  when  tlie  latter  becomes  organized  as  a  separate  com- 
monwealth, throws  off  its  territorial  cliaracter,  and  is  admitted 
as  a  state  into  the  Union  ;  but  the  nation  retains  its  property, 
and  fi-om  it  must  all  private  purchasers  derive  their  rights. 
Tiiis  origiiwl  iind  paramount  dominion  in  the  newljr  acquired 
soil  which  may  be  added  to  the  territory  of  the  countrj',  la  a 
high  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  indicates  that  the  United 
States  is  an  independent  body-politic,  and  not  a  mere  agent  to 
carry  on  certain  governmental  acts. 

5  104.  IV.  The  Legitlative  Powers.  —  The  Constitution 
recognizes  our  nationahty  in  the  essential  character  of  the 
j  le^slative  powera  that  are  conferred  upon  Congress.  It  will 
I  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  number,  but  the  extent,  of 
these  powers  which  stamp  them  as  national,  Tlie  people 
have  all  powers  ;  they  may  retain  some  dormant ;  they  may 
delegate  others  to  the  general  government;  they  may  permit 
others  to  bo  exercised  by  the  separate  states.  Now,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  those  which  they  have  entrusted  to  their  immediate 
agent  —  the  general  government,  whicli  represents  the  whole 
nation  —  ai-e  of  a  far  higher  class,  more  imbiied  with  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  sovereignty,  tlian  those  which  they  have  pei^ 
mitted  to  be  exercised  by  the  state  governments,  which  repre- 
sent local  and  partial  communities.  Wliat  are  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  powers  which  the  Congress  may  wield 
and  enforce  against  the  individuals  who  compose  the  total  ag- 
gregate ? 

^  105.  Those  which  are  held  exclusively  by  the  United 
States,  or,  in  other  words,  which  are  denied  to  the  separate 
states,  are  the  following:  The  regulation  of  commerce ;  the  fid- 
mission  to  citizenship  by  naturalization  ;  the  coining  of  money ; 
the  establishment  of  post-offices;  the  granting  of  jiatent  and 
copy  ri-^hts ;  the  declaring  of  war ;  the  raising  and  support  of 
armies  and  navies,  and  the  government  of  the  same.  In  addi- 
tion, tht)  Congress  has  unlimited  power  to  lay  taxes  of  all 
ids,  —  somv  to  the  exclusion  of  the  states,  —  as  duties  on 
irta;  others  in  connection  with  the  states;  with  the  furthei 
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prerogative  that  the  taxing  power  of  the  general  government 
is  superior  and  paramount,  and  must  first  be  satisfied  before 
the  local  commonwealths  can  put  into  operation  their  subordi- 
nate function  of  taxation.  Finally,  the  general  government 
is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  particular  measures  are  fit, 
proper,  and  necessary  in  order  to  carry  these  general  grants 
of  power  into  practical  execution.  I  have  not  here  enumer- 
ated all  of  the  legislative  functions  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, but  only  noticed  those  most  important  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  inquiry. 

§  106.  The  mere  recital  of  these  tells  its  own  story.  Can 
that  political  society  possess  any  attribute  of  sovereignty,  which 
is  forbidden  to  wage  off'ensive  or  defensive  war,  and  thus  to 
maintain  its  own  existence ;  and  which  is  unable  to  raise  and 
support  an  army  or  navy ;  and  which  is  deprived  of  the  right 
to  coin  money;  and  which  possesses  no  control  over  com- 
merce ;  and  which  must  exercise  its  power  of  taxation  in 
subordination  to  another  body-politic?  To  predicate  sover- 
eignty of  commonwealths  debarred  from  these  functions,  is  to 
ignore  the  meaning  of  terms  and  the  nature  of  attributes. 

§  107.  V.  The  Executive  Potcers.  —  The  Constitution  rec- 
ognizes our  nationality  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  i)ower8 
conferred  upon  the  Executive.  He  is  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  has  the  entire, 
exclusive  control  and  direction  of  war,  after  hostilities  have 
been  declared  and  armies  and  navies  raised  by  Congress.  He, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  must  enter  into  all 
treaties  with  foreign  countries,  and  appoint  all  important  offi- 
cers in  the  general  service.  He  holds  intercourse  with  other 
nations  through  means  of  ambassadors.  Finally,  he  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  executing  all  laws  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  attributes  of  independent  sovereignty,  capable  of 
being  conferred  on  an  official  only  by  the  political  society  in 
which  that  sovereignty  resides. 

§  108.  VI.  The  Judicial  Powers.  —  The  Constitution  rec- 
igoizes  our  nationality  in  the  essential  character  of  the  powers 
eonferred  upon  its  judiciary.  Many  of  these  are  exclusively 
feeld  by  the  courts  of  the  nation,  and  are  commensurate  with 
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P'.  -,  ;i^  a  j/art  of  tlii.<  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
l'-;:i  liitiiPH  of  tliruo  fourths  K  the  several  states,  or  by  con* 
VI  III  if  ins  ill  thpfC!  fourths  t]iereof,  as  one  or  the  other  mode 
tA'  nitifir-atlon  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided 
tli.it  no  Miiii'iidtncnt  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year 
l-'O-/,  >.]i:ill  ill  ;inv  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses 
in  ilii'  iiiiiih  strctiori  of  tlie  first  article;  and  that  no  state 
wiiliont  ill  consent  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  sufirage  in 
llif    Sf'iialt'/* 

^  I  10.  MiTi*  is  no  limit  upon  the  power  of  amendment,  but 
Hilly  iiiMiii  ihi'  niiMles  in  which  that  power  shall  be  exerted. 
riiK  piiivito  with  which  the  article  closes,  plainly  implies  thaf 
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amendments  may  be  adopted  which  oppose  further  and  greater 
limitations  upon  the  several  states,  than  those  under  which 
they  now  hold  certain  restricted  legislative  functions.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  first  eleven  articles  of  the 
amendments,  which  were  adopted  almost  immediately  after 
the  establishment  of  the  present  government,  are  all  restrictive 
of  the  powers  of  that  government,  while  the  last  amendment 
abolishing  slavery  is  restrictive  of  the  powers  of  the  states, 
and  enlarges   those  of  Congress. 

Whatever  was  the  political  society  that  formed  the  Con- 
stitution and  government  for  itself,  may  change  that  Constitu- 
tion and  government.  This  is  a  proposition  self-evident.  I 
need  not  repeat  the  reasons  which  have  been  already  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  the  one  people  of  the  United  States,  — 
the  nation,  —  is  the  sole  author  of  this  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion. 

§  111.  The  people,  if  they  were  the  original  authors,  may 
decree  a  revision.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  separate  states 
were  the  original  creators,  they  alone  can  remodel  their  work, 
and  no  one  of  them  can  bind  the  others ;  each  has  only 
authority  within  its  own  jurisdiction ;  the  very  idea  of  sov- 
ereignty excludes  any  power  in  another  body-politic  to  limit 
the  functions  of  a  state  against  its  consent.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  those  who  have  opposed  particular  amendments  — 
as  the  one  abolishing  slavery  —  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  beyond  the  authority  of  the  people  to  make,  have  been 
compelled  to  place  themselves  on  the  dogma  of  state  sover- 
eignty, as  the  sole  foundation  and  support  of  their  position. 
But  the  Constitution  in  this  very  article  recognizes  the  fact 
that  states  may  be  brought  under  the  sanction  and  obligation 
of  an  amendment,  without  their  assent,  and  even  with  their 
decided  opposition  ;  and  thus  another  is  added  to  the  many 
features  of  our  organic  law,  which  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  any  assumed  sovereignty  in  the  separate  commonwealths. 
For,  granting  the  correctness  of  the  theory  that  the  several 
states  were  once  political  sovereignties,  and  that  each  surren- 
dered a  portion  of  its  inherent  powers  to  the  general  govern- 
*nent,  such  surrender  would  go   no  further  than  the  express 
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provisions  of  the  Constitution ;  as  to  all  other  matters  not 
readied  by  that  instrument,  their  sovereignty  would  remain 
intact.  By  this  theory,  then,  it  is  entirely  impo^isible  that 
thice  fuurlhfl  of  the  states  can  compel  the  remaining  one 
fuurtli  to  give  up  a  farther  portion  of  their  attributes,  con- 
trary to  their  will. 

§  112.  But  our  nationality  does  not  need  to  be  supported  by 
arguments  so  apparently  technical.  It  rests  secure  on  the 
hroad  gronnd  that  the  one  ]ieo|>le  made,  and  they  alone  can 
unmake  ;  that  they  reared  the  original  structure,  and  have 
full  power  to  enlarge  and  extend  it.  The  capacities  residing 
in  tbem  are  boundless ;  their  will,  under  tlod,  is  supreme  ; 
Constitutions  and  governments  are  their  instruments  and  ser- 
vants, not  their  masters. 

^113,  Nor  is  the  force  of  this  general  truth  weakened  in 
the  case  of  our  own  nation,  by  the  carefully  arranged  formu- 
las according  to  which  the  people  must  proceed  to  ascertain 
and  record  their  sovereign  will  in  any  attempt  at  amendment. 
As  all  power  originally  and  now-  resides  in  the  one  body  poli- 
tic, that  society  had,  among  others,  the  attribute  of  determin- 
uig  the  means  and  methods  by  which  alone  it  could  effect,  in 
an  organized  and  lawful  manner,  a  revision  of  its  organic  law; 
of  marking  out  the-  channel  through  which  alone  its  recon- 
structive force  cnuld  be  directed.  Among  a  thousand  differ- 
ent schemes  it  had  an  unlimittxl  choice  ;  and  having  once 
chosen  it  could  declare  that  this  selection  was  irrevocable 
except  by  revolution.  For  revolution  is  nothing  but  the 
people  acting  above  and  beyond  the  constituted  oi'der  of 
things,  in  defiance  of  what  has  been  considered  law,  but  still 
in  pursuance  of  inherent  powers  which  they  hold  supiTior  to 
law.  1  am,  therefore,  not  speaking  of  the  right  of  revolution, 
for  that  is  not  constitutional,  but  exlm-constituttonal. 

t)  114.  Our  forefathers,  when  they  adopted  the  present  fan- 
(iamentnl  law,  might  have  declared  that  amendments  thereto 
should  require  only  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  citizens  entitled 
to  suffrage ;  or  should  require  absolute  unanimity,  They 
vught,  on  the  other  hand,  have  committed  the  entire  subject 
*o  Congress,  and  thus  have  made  our  government  similsr  K 
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Aat  of  Great  Britain  in  the  omnipotence  of  its  legislature. 
Of  the  motives  which  led  them  to  the  very  choice  they  made, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  now  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  that  they  chose  a  certain  plan,  while  they  might 
have  adopted  any  other.  The  form,  therefore,  which  must 
be  pursued,  has  nothing  in  it  essential ;  it  does  not  modify, 
limit,  or  abridge  the  powers  which  can  be  wielded  by  and 
through  that  form.  All  the  separate  votes  of  Congress  and 
state  legislatures  or  conventions  are  but  the  machinery  that 
was  thought  serviceable  for  ascertaining  and  publishing  the 
popular  will.  If  the  Constitution  had  required  absolute  unan* 
iroity  among  voters,  then  any  amendment  might  have  been 
passed  by  unanimous  consent ;  if  it  had  required  only  a  ma* 
jority  of  all  voters,  then  any  amendment  might  have  been 
passed  by  such  majority  ;  if  the  reconstructive  power  had  been 
committed  to  Congress,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  then 
any  amendment  might  have  been  passed  by  Congress.  The 
fact  that  the  people  are  now  to  be  consulted,  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  as  they  are  collected  into  local  communities  or  com- 
monwealths, does  not  affect  this  unlimited  power  of  revision ; 
for  there  was  nothing  which  compelled  the  adoption  of  this 
particular  method,  it  was  only  chosen  from  motives  of  expe- 
diency. 

§  115.  The  result  of  this  discussion  is,  that  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  their  inherent,  absolute  attri- 
butes as  a  nation,  may,  by  following  the  order  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution,  adopt  any  amendments  thereto,  whether  such 
changes  would  enlarge  or  diminish  the  functions  of  the  general 
government,  whether  they  would  widen  or  contract  the  scope 
of  state  legislation.  Nay,  it  is  possible  that  the  idea  of  local 
self-government,  which  underlies  our  present  civil  polity, 
might  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  plan  of  complete  consol- 
idation substituted  in  its  stead;  even  a  monarchy  might  be 
reared  in  the  place  of  the  present  republic.  It  is  true  that  the 
people  have  placed  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  such 
tctlon  on  their  part,  for  they  have  required  a  species  of  unan- 
■nity  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  reconstruction  which  should 
iestroy  the  states  as  distinctive  elements  in  our  political  organ- 
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ization.  "  No  state,  witliout  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."  God  forbid  that  the  people 
should  ever  be  led  to  give  up  the  safeguard  of  the  local  com- 
monwealths, the  idea  of  local  Belf-government  which  has  been 
to  England  and  to  us  the  life  of  liberty.  God'  forbid  that  the 
people  should  ever  import  the  imperial  policy  of  consolidation, 
which  has  made  France  the  sport,  now  of  a  despot,  now  of  a 
mob,  at  Paris.  I  have  spoken,  not  of  what  is  probable,  but 
of  what  is  possible. 

§  116.  Legality  of  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery-  —  In  the 
present  connection  it  is  proper  to  examine  briefly  the  legality 
of  the  late  amendment  abolishing  the  »talu»  of  slavery.  While 
the  measure  was  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  before  Congress 
and  the  people,  it  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unconstitutional ;  that  tliree  fourths  of  the  states  could  not 
make  it  binding  upon  the  dissenting  one  fourth.  Since  its 
adoption,  there  has  still  remained  a  feeling  in  some  }>or^ons 
of  the  country,  there  has  still  been  expressed  an  opinion  by 
certain  public  men  and  jurists,  that  it  is  a  mere  luilllty.  These 
facts  furnish  an  ample  reason  for  dwelling  a  moment  upon  the 
subject. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  >>  Ar^cle  XIII.  of  the 
Amendmcnla :  Section  I.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Section 
II.  Congi-ess  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation." 

§117.  The  most  Important  objection  to  the  legality  of  this 
additi<mal  article  of  the  Constitution  which  lias  been  urgetl  by 
its  opponents,  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  rest  upon  a 
denial  of  the  national  supremacy,  and  an  assertion  of  state 
sovereignty.  It  Is  urged,  with  most  logical  accuracy  of  de- 
duction from  the  assumed  premises,  that  as  each  state  Is  orig- 
inally sovereign,  its  inherent  attributes  and  capacity  cannot 
De  any  further  limited  or  restrained  without  its  consent  ;  and 
ihat  as  the  Cimslilution  is  the  work  of  the  Independent  supreme 
tt&tes,  the  provision  as  to  amendments  must  be  confined  tt 
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changes  in  the  detail  of  the  organization,  or  at  all  events  to 
BQch  changes  as  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  local  commonwealths. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  argunlent  which  has  already  been 
advanced  against  this  entire  theory.  If  the  national  theory  be 
the  correct  one,  this  amendment  is  plainly  within  the  power 
and  capacity  of  Congress  to  propose  and  people  to  adopt. 

§  118.  But  certain  opponents  of  the  measure  seem  to  have 
joined  to  their  general  denial  of  authority  in  the  people,  a 
special  denial  in  this  case,  grounded  upon  the  assumed  peculiar 
character  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  They  have  urged 
that  it  is  a  domestic  institution  of  the  states,  and  is  therefore 
bevond  the  reach  of  tlie  nation  even  in  the  exercise  of  its  re- 
constructive  functions.  Now  it  is  true  tliat  all  rights  which 
flow  directly  from  state  legislation  are  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  domestic ;  and  unless  all  such  are  absolutelv  secure  from 
limitation  and  restraint  by  a  constitutional  amendment,  there 
is  no  special  element  of  domesticity  in  slavery  which  can  pro- 
tect it.  Slavery  derives  its  existence  solely  from  state  laws ; 
so  also  do  the  rules  which  regulate  the  status  of  marriage,  the 
ownership  and  descent  of  lands,  the  execution  of  wills,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  the  jurisdiction 
of  local  tribunals,  the  creation  of  local  cor])orations,  the  deter- 
mination of  what  persons  may  vote  for  members  of  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  and  a  thousand  other  rights,  duties,  and 
capacities.  Do  not  all  of  these  subjects  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation,  and  are  they  not  all  finally  subordinate  to  the 
higher  power  of  the  one  body  j)olltic  ?  The  lawfulness  of  an 
amendment  cannot  be  doubted  which  would  take  away  the 
present  right  of  the  states  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  con- 
gressional electors,  and  transfer  the  control  over  that  matter 
to  Congress.  No  one  except  a  partisan  of  state  sovereignty  will 
deny  tliat  the  people  may  withdraw  from  the  separate  com- 
monwealths all  power  to  create  banks,  and  may  commit  the 
currency  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  general  government.  If  it 
irere  thought  expedient,  an  amendment  might  plainly* be 
adopted  giving  Congress  the  power  to  establish  throughout  tne 
country  uniform  rules  respecting  marriage,  the  ownership  and 
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descent  of  lands,  the  execution  of  wills,  the  adminisCrutiun  oF 
estates.  Sui-li  a  change  wouJd  only  introduce  provisions  of  the 
same  genera!  character  as  that  which  now  confers  the  right  to 
establish  uniform  rales  respecting  bankruptcies,  and  many 
strong  reasons  of  convenience  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  the 
step.  But  marriage,  ownership,  succession,  and  the  like,  are 
as  clearly  domestic  in  their  character  as  slaverj';  because  they 
relate  to  individuals  in  their  private,  and  not  in  their  ]>o1itical 
capacities,  and  l>ecause  they  are  at  present  regulated  by  state 
laws  alone.  Indeed,  those  who  intelligently  donv  the  power 
of  the  people  to  adopt  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  must 
fell  back  upon  the  view  which  considers  the  separate  states  as 
originally  and  now  sovereign  communities,  in  whose  policy 
and  functions  no  change  can  be  made  without  their  own  con- 
sent. The  denial  of  power  to  amend  would,  therefore,  extend 
to  many  other  subjects  besides  the  institution  of  slaverj-. 

§  119.  I  have  now  finished  the  first  general  division  of  the 
subject,  and  have  answered  the  question  proposed  at  the  outset. 
What  is  the  Constitution,  and  by  whom  was  it  created  ?  I 
think  that  it  lias  been  demonstrated  from  the  history  of  the 
country,  from  the  controlling  provisions  of  the  instrument  itself, 
and  from  the  dormant  powers  which  it  recogniices  as  existing 
in  the  people,  that  the  Constitution  was  created  by  one  indivi- 
sible nation,  one  civil  society  possessing  political  sovereignty  — 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  — and  that  it  is  the  organic 
law  of  that  nation. 

§  120.  I  hardly  need  apologize  for  dwelling  so  long  and  so 
minutely  on  this  theme.  The  important  lesson  in  which  the 
public  mind  now  demands  to  be  instructed,  is  that  of  our  own 
inherent  nationality.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  attachment, 
a  devotion  to  the  Union,  pervades  the  great  mass  of  citizens. 
The  blood  which  has  been  poured  out,  the  treasure  which  has 
been  expended,  the  burdens  which  have  been  cheerfully  as- 
■nmed,  abundantly  attest  this  fact.  But  this  has  been  rathet 
.he  result  of  a  sentiment,  than  of  an  enlightened  conviction 
The  sentiment  is  powerfid  in  impelling  to  actioji,  but  it  should 
be  i-ooted  in  a  deliberate  opinion.  For  many  years  prior  to 
he  late  war  the  claims  of  the  states  to  supremacy  had  been 
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persistently  advanced  ;  the  true  theory  ignored ;  the  teachings 
of  our  fathers  forgotten.  This  process  had  wrought  its  com- 
plete results  in  the  Southern  States  ;  that  it  had  not  done  the 
same  in  the  Northern,  was  not  owing  to  any  lack  of  endeavor. 
Now,  when  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  extreme  theory 
of  state  sovereignty  is,  as  a  fact,  overthrown ;  now,  while  old 
things  are  passing  away,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
awakening  to  our  higher  and  better  interests,  should  the  tru9 
ideas  of  nationality  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  public  con* 
aciousness. 


PART  SECOND. 

DI  WHAT  MANNER  AND  BY  WHOM  IS  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  BE 
ADTHORITATIVEI.T  CONSTRUED  AND  rNTERPRETKI) :  OR,  THE 
MEANS  AND  COMBlNATlOUa  FOR  ASSURING  THE  OBSERVANCB 
OF  THB  FUNDAMENTAL  LAW. 

^  121.  It  was  sliown,  in  the  Introductory  Chapter,  that  the 
Study  of  Political  Law  involves  not  only  the  questions.  In 
whose  hands  is  placed  the  exercise  of  governmental  powers? 
and,  To  what  laws  is  this  exercise  subjected?  but  also  the 
question,  By  what  means  and  combinations  is  the  ojj^ervanee 
of  these  laws  assured?'  In  other  words,  this  de]...rtment  of 
jurisprudence  includes  the  formal  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  distribution  of  powers  and  functions,  and  the  checks 
and  sanctions  by  which  officials  are  kept  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  them.  I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  examination  of 
the  last  of  these  questions. 

§  122.  Tiie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  Law, 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Power  in  the  nation,  —  the  people, 
as  a  collective  political  unit.  This  law,  thus  uttered  by  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  is,  in  some  respects,  ad- 
dressed to  and  binding  upon  the  individual  members  of  the 
body  politic;  in  most  respects,  it  is  addressed  to  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  different  classes  of  officials  who  make  up  the 
government.  Now,  that  an  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Power 
may  have  a  compulsive  character,  that  it  may  truly  be  a 
late,  there  must  be  connected  with  it  some  sanction,  some 
means  of  insuring  obedience,  of  protecting  the  rights  and  en- 
forcing t!ie  duties  which  it  creates.  Without  this  sanction,  it 
would  lose  all  the  elements  of  a  command,  and  become  a  mere 
request.  This  principle,  which  is  confessedly  true  of  ordinary 
legislation  directed  again.it  the  individual  members  of  society, 
te  no  less  true  of  the  organic  law  directed  against  the  govern- 
1  See  §  10. 
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ment  itself.  A  sanction  must  be  connected  with  the  latter  aa 
well  as  with  the  former.  The  great  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  two  classes  of  laws,  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  and  in  the  acts  or  forbearances  which  they  enjoin, 
must,  of  course,  involve  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
sanctions  appropriate  to  them.  As  the  Constitution  enjoins 
political  acts  and  forbearances,  the  means  for  enforcing  these 
commands  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  political.  Since  official 
persons,  whether  their  functions  be  legislative,  administrative, 
or  judicial,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  position,  be 
clothed  with  an  ample  discretion,  the  ordinary  punishments  of 
the  criminal  law  would  be  very  inappropriate  to  restrain  them 
within  their  prescribed  limits  of  action.  Should  the  transgres- 
sion, however,  be,  not  a  mere  mistake  in  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion, but  wilful,  intentional,  or  corrupt,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  official  person  should  not  incur  and  suffer  the  same 
kind  of  penalties  that  are  inflicted  on  private  offenders.  But 
the  civil  society  which  has  constructed  a  government,  and 
carefully  defined  the  limits  of  the  political  powers  which  can 
be  exercised  thereby,  may  be  as  deeply  injured  by  the  honest 
misconceptions,  the  well-meant  transgressions  of  its  agents,  as 
by  their  wilful  and  corrupt  usurpations.  Some  remedy,  there- 
fore, must  be  provided  for  these  violations  of  the  organic  law, 
these  political  acts  which,  though  not  wilful,  are  unwarranted 
by  the  Constitution. 

There  are  three  kinds  or  classes  of  sanctions  which  may  be 
apphed  to  the  persons  who  compose  the  government,  and  by 
which  a  due  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
may  be  procured.  (1)  A  civil  officer  may  be  impeached  when 
his  transgression  is  wilful,  or  corrupt.  (2)  The  ordinary 
punishments  of  the  criminal  law  may  be  inflicted  when 
the  transgression  is  made  a  crime.  (3)  The  political  act 
which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  power  defined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  judicially  pronounced  a  nullity.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  sanctions  are  personal  penalties  inflicted  upon 
tlie  offender,  and  do  not  affect  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
act  which  he  has  done;  the  third  is  not  a  personal  punish- 
ment, it  is  not  directed  against  the  official,  but  attaches  to  the 
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ict  which  he  has  done,  and  deprives  it  of  any  \-alidity.  If  this 
RCt  Is  in  the  form  of  a  stattiti^,  it  is  void,  creating  no  rights 
and  duties ;  if  in  the  form  of  an  administrative  measure,  its 
political  character  ia  gone,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  private 
trespass. 

§  123.  To  apply  these  sanctions,  and  esjiecially  the  third, 
the  Constitution  must  be  interpreted.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  political  measure  is  in  excess  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  government,  the  numljer  and  extent  of  those 
powers  must  be  fixed  in  an  authoritative  manner.  Unless 
there  exists  some  means  of  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
organic  law,  and  thus  of  furnishing  a  criterion  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  acts  of  ofBcIal  persons,  all  attempts  to  enforce 
that  law  and  restrain  its  violations  would  result  in  confusion. 
The  first  point  to  be  examined,  therefore,  is,  whether  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  authoritatively  construed  and  expounded,  and 
if  ao,  by  whom  ? 

§  124.  This  question  mast  be  divided,  and  its  complete 
answer  involves  two  otliers.  1.  Does  the  function  of  inter- 
preUng  and  construing,  in  a  final  and  authoritative  manner, 
reside  in  the  United  States  as  a  body  politic,  or  in  the  sepa- 
rate states?  And  2.  Does  it  reside  in  all  the  dejiartments  of 
government,  or  in  some  one  of  them?  These  latter  inquiries 
are  entirely  distinct;  neither  involves  the  other.  It  may  be 
conceded  that  the  authority  in  question  belongs  to  the  nation, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  states;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  it  ia  committed  to  any  particular  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  that  it  ia  shared  in  common  by  all. 

Tlie  discussion  of  these  two  branches  of  the  general  subject, 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  distinct. 

§  l'2o.  I.  Does  the  function  of  interpreting  and  construing 
the  Constitution  in  a  final  and  authoritative  manner,  reside  in 
the  United  States  as  one  body  politic,  or  in  the  separate  states? 
I  need  not  dwell  ujion  this  portion  of  the  theme  in  any  extend- 
ed manner.  The  course  of  reasoning  which  has  been  thus  far 
followed  applies  here  with  equal  force  ;  and  the  conclusions 
that  were  reached  through  that  reasoning  are  a  detinito  answer 
to  the  present  inquiry.     If  the  Conatitutiou  of  these  United 
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States  was  formed  by  one  self-existent  political  society,  by  tLe 
erne  people  of  this  country,  in  virtue  of  their  inherent  attrib- 
utes of  sovereignty,  then  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  capacity  to  interpret,  construe,  and  give  force  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  organic  law,  must  exist  in  and  through  them ; 
that  the  government  which  they  have  organized  and  set  up, 
must  have  sole  jurisdiction  to  pronounce  upon  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  its  own  authors. 

§  126.  In  truth,  as  a  practical  fact  resulting  from  the  nature 
of  our  institutions,  the  people  themselves,  the  aggregate  of 
individuals  who  compose  the  body  politic,  are,  through  their 
electors,  the  final  arbiters  who  must  judge  of  the  acts  of  their 
national  rulers,  and  give  construction  to  tlie  instrument  which 
they  themselves  have  framed.  All  questions  both  of  power 
and  policy  must  finally  be  resolved  by  them.  In  the  course 
of  time  their  will  becomes  represented  in  all  departments  of 
the  government,  and  is  felt  in  all  proceedings  of  that  govern- 
ment. There  are  times,  indeed,  when  the  constituted  author- 
ities do  not  reflect  the  present  thought  and  wish  of  a  majority 
of  the  citizens ;  and  the  whole  scheme  wfts  so  contrived  with 
checks  and  balances,  that  the  governmental  action  should  be 
steady,  the  changes  gradual,  the  progress  uniform.  But  elec- 
tions are  so  frequent,  and  all  officers,  whether  elective  or  ap- 
pointed, so  completely  derive  power  from  their  constituents, 
that  in  the  long  run  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  nation  is 
executed  by  their  agents.  However  much  we  may  theorize, 
this  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  avoided.  It  is  a 
&ct  which  gives  a  practical  and  complete  answer  to  the  claims 
of  state  sovereignty,  and  the  schemes  for  state  aggrandizement 
and  independence.  Our  whole  history  testifies  to  this  inherent 
capacity  of  the  people  to  interpret  their  own  organic  law. 

§  127*  But  while  the  people  are  thus  the  final  judges,  their 
decision  can  only  be  made  by  and  through  the  government 
which  they  have  ordained  and  established.  This  nation  is  not 
a  democracy,  and  the  constituted  order  of  things  must  be 
itrictly  observed  in  all  political  acts.  The  government,  through 
lome  or  all  of  its  departments,  although  it  draws  its  inspiration 
ttom  the  people,  is  the  sole  actor  in  giving  force  and  effect  to 
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llie  popular  will ;  it  is  the  proximate  interpreter  of  the  Con- 
Btltution  ;  it  pntciically  decides  as  to  the  extunt  and  character 
of  the  powers  which  it  may  wield.  If  the  people  are  dissatis- 
6ed  with  the  judi^ient,  they  put  other  persons  in  the  place  of 
those  rulers  who  have  failed  to  represent  the  nation's  wish;  a 
new  policy  is  innugnrated,  and  the  error  is  thus  corrected.  In 
the  two  great  political  departments,  the  Legislative  and  the 
Executive,  this  change  can  be  speedily  made,  and  Congress 
and  President  readily  bronglit  into  accord  with  the  people, 
lu  the  jucUi'ial  department  the  process  must  be  slower,  bat  it 
is  none  tlie  less  finally  certain  ;  judges,  though  appointed  for 
life,  will,  at  last,  utter  the  opinion  of  the  nation  upon  questions 
of  constitutional  power.  The  courts  are  a  balance-wheel ;  they 
give  steadiness  to  the  progress  ;  they  equalize  the  development ; 
they  cannot  be  a  barrier  tn  the  way  of  all  onward  movement. 

§  128.  To  these  general  propositions  all  schools  of  ilieorists 
assL^nt,  except  the  ultra  partisans  of  complete  state  sovereignty 
and  in(te|K'iidence,  Madison,  Jackson,  and  Taney,  are  aa 
atrong  and  pronounced  In  their  opinion  that  the  general  govern- 
ment possesses  the  sole  capacity  to  interpret  and  expound  the 
organic  law  6nally  and  authoritatively,  and  that  whatever 
function  may  belong  to  the  states  is  subordinate  and  auxiliary, 
as  are  HumiUon,  Jiiy,  Mnrstinll,  or  Story.  It  is  the  settled 
conviction  of  the  country ;  a  dogma  which  has  been  so  gener- 
ally accepted  that  it  has  passed  into  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  in  accordance  with  which  the  action  of  the  national  and 
state  governments  has  proceeded  with  few  inteiTuptlons. 
None  but  those  who  have  accepted  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn as  the  true  exposition  of  oar  civil  polity,  have  formally 
denied,  or  do  now  formally  deny,  this  proposition.  But,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  these  disorganiang  views  of  Calhoun 
and  his  disciples  have  never  been  controlling  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  governmeut,  nor  in  many  of  the 
neparate  states. 

'^§  129.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  a.  few  exceptions  to 
tiie  almost  uniform  acquiescence  of  the  local  commonwealths 
to  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  this  branch  of  paramount 
•overeiguty,  even  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war.     A 
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hw  of  the  states,  at  an  earlj  period  of  our  history,  under  the 
mfluence  of  political  leaders  who  were  opposed  to  the  general 
government,  declared  their  opinion  by  formal  resolves,  that 
the  power  of  interpretation  and  construction  resided  alone  in 
themselves.  These  expressions  of  opinion,  however,  were 
mere  brutum  fuhnen ;  they  w^ere  generally  repudiated  at  the 
time ;  they  led  to  no  practical  results ;  they  did  not  impede 
the  harmonious  working  of  our  Institutions.^ 

§  130.  In  a  very  few  instances,  prior  to  the  late  war,  cer- 
tain states,  by  some  one  or  by  all  of  the  departments  of  their 
governments,  formally  resisted  the  authority  of  the  nation  to 
decide  upon  its  own  powers.  The  three  most  notable  of  these 
attempts  will  be  mentioned.  One  was  the  Nullification  Ordi- 
nance of  South  Carolina,  which  I  pass  by  with  this  simple 
reference. 

Another  occurred  during  the  presidency  of  General  Jack- 
son. The  State  of  Georgia  had  passed  certain  laws  respecting 
the  Indian  tribes  within  her  territory,  forbidding,  among  other 
things,  any  communication  by  white  persons  with  such  Indians 
except  in  the  manner  authorized  by  those  statutes.  Two  mis- 
sionaries, deeming  this  legislation  to  be  in  contravention  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  null  and  void, 
did  have  communication  with  the  Indians  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  calling  as  religious  teachers.  For  this  offence  they  were 
tried  by  Georgia  courts,  condemned  and  punished.  Attempt- 
ing to  bring  their  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  reviewed,' the  state  government  of  Georgia  at 
first  refused  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  that  national  tri- 
bunal ;  and  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  heard  and  decided 
the  cause,  pronouncing  the  law  in  question  unconstitutional 
and  void,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  parties  illegal,  the  state 
still  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  judgment,  and,  in  fact/never 
did  yield  to  its  authority .^ 

1  See  the  "Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798,"  and  the  answers  thereto 
of  Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont     Elliot's  DehateSy  Vol.  4,  pp.  528-539. 

See  also,  especially  the  **  Kentucky  Kesolutions  of  1798  and  1799."  — 
Ibid,  p  540. 

8  Worcester  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters*  R  515. 
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§1S1.  Tlie  last  instance  which  I  shall  notice  occurred  in 
our  own  times.  A  Case  arose  in  Wisconsin  which  grew  out 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  An  United  State»i  marshal  had 
been  engaged  in  arresting  a  pei-son  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave, 
and  was  brought  before  the  state  courts  in  a.  proceeding 
wherein  he  relied  upon  the  statute  of  Conpress  as  liis  justifi- 
cation. The  Supreme*  Court  of  Wisconsin  decided  tliat  the 
act  called  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  unconstitutional  and 
void.  An  attempt  having  been  wade  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
national  court  for  review,  the  judicial  authorities  of  Wisconsin 
held  that  their  own  action  was  final,  and  refused  to  obej  the 
mandate  from  Washington.' 

§132.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  have  in  regard  to  the 
policy  of  Georgia's  treatment  of  her  Indian  tribes,  and  of  the 
expediency,  morality,  or  even  validity  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  we  must  insist  that  both  these  slates  acted  in  a  revolu- 
tionary manner.  If  they  were  right,  our  whole  political 
fabric  lias  no  coherence  ;  Is  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  sand, 
to  be  disintegrated  by  the  slightest  fui'ce  that  can  separate  the 
component  particles.  But  these  instances  are  exceptions  only, 
never  in  future,  let  us  hope,  to  be  followed. 

§  138.  Wliile  the  doctrine  is  insisted  on  with  the  utmost 
emphasis,  that  the  capacity  to  interpret  and  construe  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  Bnal  and  authoritative  manner  belongs  alone  to 
the  nation,  to  be  exercised  through  its  imperial  government, 
it  is  not  contended  that  the  several  states  do  not  possess  the 
same  fiinction  in  a  subordinate  and  auxiliary  maiuier.  In  fact, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  tliat  each  commonwealth  should,  in 
many  instances,  primarily  give  a  construction  to  the  national 
organic  law.  This  may  be  done  either  implicitly  by  their 
legislature  in  enacting,  and  by  their  governor  in  executiiig,  a 
statute,  or  expressly  and  formally  by  their  judiciary  in  passing 
upon  the  validity  of  such  statute.  For  the  Constitution,  in 
many  particulars,  spealis  directly  to  the  slates  as  political  soci- 
eties, hmiting  their  legislative  powers,  and  restraining  them 
from  adopting  eeitain  classes  of  laws. ^be  question  whether 
a  proposed  statute  is  forbidden  hy  the  CoAatitutiun  mu»t  thea* 
1  Ablemann  o.  Booth,  21  Howard's  It.  SOS. 
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m  the  first  instance,  be  presented  to  the  state  legislature  ;  the 
question  as  to  its  validity  when  passed,  may^  in  the  first 
instance,  be  presented  to  the  state  courts.  While  the  function 
of  interpreting  the  organic  law  of  the  United  States  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  states,  its  exercise  by  them  lacks  the  element 
of  finality,  of  conclusive  authority ;  their  determinations  may 
be  reviewed,  disregarded,  and  reversed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

§  134.  II.  Does  this  power  reside  in  all  departments  of 
the  national  government,  or  in  some  one  of  them  ? 

Although  it  has  thus  been  settled  as  a  part  of  our  civil  pol- 
ity, that  the  United  States  possesses  the  sovereign  attribute  of 
giving  effect  to  its  own  Constitution,  there  has  been  more  con- 
flict of  opinion  in  times  past  —  and  that  conflict  still  exists  to 
some  extent  among  theorists  —  in  respect  to  the  question, 
what  department  of  the  general  government  is  the  final  depos- 
itary of  this  power  to  interpret  and  expound  the  organic  law, 
and  to  define  the  extent  and  character  of  the  functions  com- 
mitted by  the  people  to  their  national  rulers,  and  to  the  sev- 
eral states.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  each  department 
—  the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial,  —  is,  in  this 
respect,  entirely  independent  of  the  others;  that  each  must 
decide,  in  regard  to  its  own  powers,  for  and  by  itself,  and  is 
not  in  the  least  controlled  by  the  decisions  and  judgments  of 
the  others  upon  the  same  questions. 

It  has  been  held  by  others,  that  the  Judicial  Department, 
the  Supreme  Court,  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  ofli- 
cial  powers  and  capacities,  the  final  arbiter ;  and  that  its 
decisions  are  binding,  not  only  upon  the  parties  to  suits  liti- 
gated before  it,  but  upon  the  several  states,  and  upon  the 
Executive  and  Congress. 

§  135.  This  latter  opinion  has  practically  been  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  the  government  and  the  people  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  present  organization.  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  Presidents  and  Congresses,  as  well  as  states,  have 
yielded  to  the  expositions  of  law  as  uttered  by  the  national 
judiciary.  So  constant  has  been  this  practice,  that  it  forms 
the  rule ;  any  deviations  from  it  have  been  exceptional,  rather 
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ihe  resnlts  of  individual  opinion,  than  of  any  settled  and  defi- 
nite policy. 

I  miglil  rest  my  preference  for  tlie  doctrine  tliat  tlie  national 
Judicimy  alone  is  clothed  with  the  high  power  which  it  has 
exercised,  u[)on  this  general  assent ;  but  the  correctness  of  that 
position  can  be  established  by  consiileratious  drawn  from  the 
Constitution,  and  from  the  nature  of  oar  government,  which 
seem  to  be  absolutely  irresistible. 

^  136.  Mr.  Jefferson  annonnced  the  princi|)le  that  each  de- 
partment of  the  government  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  ita  powers  under  the  Constitution,  —  or,  in 
other  wonla,  was  an  independent  interpreter  of  that  instrument. 
In  his  private  and  public  political  writings  be  advociiled  this 
view  with  great  earnestness,  and  acted  upon  it,  in  some  in- 
stances, while  President.  After  him,  President  Jackson  re- 
iterated the  same  dogma,  broiight  it  into  bold  relief,  and  based 
much  of  his  official  action  ^jpon  it.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  opinion  adopted  hy  these  eminent  men  was  in  very  great 
measnre  the  result  of  personal  qnalities  and  temperament. 
The  whole  conrse  of  Mr.  Jeffei-son's  public  life,  and  esix-cially 
his  private  corresjmndence,  show  that  he  was  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  national  judiciary  from  the  very  commencement  of  our 
Union.  He  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  form  of  government 
more  democratic  than  onrs,  and  Imked  npon  the  checks  and 
balances  contrived  to  restrain  the  action  of  the  more  imme- 
diate rejiresentatii-es  of  the  people,  with  no  favor.  Mr  Jack- 
son possessed  an  iron  will  and  determination,  and  was  unable 
to  yield  his  own  opinions  to  those  of  another.  In  our  own 
times  the  dogma  under  consideration  has  been  asserted  by  adme 
public  men  and  political  writers  who  are  warm  partisans  of 
the  intrinsic  and  absolute  nationality  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States.  Most  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  belong  to 
q  school  which  is  disposed  to  unduly  exalt  the  Congressifbove 
the  other  coordinate  departments  of  the  government.  None 
of  these  theorists  would  probably  admit  that  the  President 
had  an  independent  and  equal  capacity  with  Congress  to  inter- 
[iret  the  Constitution  and  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  a  statute 
This  modern  school  —  for  the  ideas  they  represent  are  new 
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in  this  countiy,  —  would  raise  the  Congress  to  a  position  eqaal 
in  power  to  that  of  the  British  Parliament,  would  reduce  the 
Executive  to  the  political  level  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
entirely  destroy  the  Judiciary  as  a  coordinate  department  of 
the  government.  It  seems  to  be  plain,  to  be,  indeed,  self- 
evident,  that  if  the  conclusions  reached  by  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son should  be  adopted  as  practical  guides  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  our  whole  organization  would  at  once  fall  in 
pieces ;  but  that  if  the  later  notions  as  to  the  sole  authority  of 
Congress  should  be  accepted,  the  government  would  rapidly 
change  into  an  irresponsible  tyranny,  for  the  legislature  w^ould 
not  be  restrained  by  those  deep  rooted  and  ancient  social  and 
traditionary  sentiments  which  are  so  strong  a  conserving  power 
in  Great  Britain. 

§  137.  The  national  government  is  composed  of  three  sep- 
arate departments,  to  each  of  which  is  confided  a  distinct  class 
of  functions  and  duties.  Yet  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
truth  to  say  that  each  is  independent  of  the  others.  Each  is 
so  completely  dependent  on  the  others  that  without  th^ni  it 
could  practically  do  nothing.  Congress  is  to  pass  laws,  but 
not  to  execute  or  expound  them.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
President  to  execute,  but  he  cannot  make.  The  Judiciary 
must  expound,  and  apply  to  particular  individual  suitors,  but 
can  neither  make  nor  execute.  Each  is  therefore  a  comple- 
ment of  the  others.  Of  these  three  classes  of  functions,  that 
possessed  by  the  Congress  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most 
important  and  efficient,  affecting  more  immediately  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  That  body  holds  the  initiative  in  almost 
all  public  affairs ;  the  President  cannot  execute,  nor  the  Judi- 
ciary expound,  a  law  until  Congress  has  acted.  The  legisla- 
ture must,  therefore,  in  the  very  exercise  of  the  capacities 
bestowed  upon  them,  expressly  or  tacitly  pass  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  and  the  extent  of  the  powers  they  may 
wield.  Their  decision  must  be  regarded  as  primd  facie  cor- 
rect, and  must  stand  and  be  enforced  by  the  Executive  until 
the  Judiciary  shall  have  pronounced  it  wrong,  and  the  statute 
a  nullity.  The  independent  power  of  the  President  would 
«eem  to  be  limited  to  the  exercise  of  his  veto,  by  which  he 
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may  call  tlie  Congress  to  a  second  examination  of  tlie  propose  j 
measttrc,  and  require  the  unusual  majority  of  two  tliirds  to 
give  it  a  compulsive  cLaracter. 

§  138.  What  ruinons,  destrnctive  consequences  would  im- 
mediately result,  if  it  should  be  practically  admitted  tliat  the 
several  departments  might  independently  judge  and  decide  as 
to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  1  The  collisions  would  as  readily  and  as  often 
arise  between  the  Executive  and  the  legislature  as  between 
either  and  the  Judiciarj'.  To  illustrate:  Congress  passes  a 
statute,  which  the  President,  deeming  unconstitutional,  vetoes. 
It  is  passed  again,  notwithstanding  his  objections,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  taw.  The  duty  devolves  upon  the  President  to  exe- 
cute this  law  ;  but  he,  still  regarding  it  as  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  and  judging  thereof  independently, 
refuses  to  carry  it  into  operation,  although  perhaps  the  courts 
may  have  pronounced  it  valid,  and  have  adjudicated  upon 
rights  created  by  it ;  the  law  is  thus  made  a  dead  letter.  How 
often  must  such  circumstaHces  arise  to  render  the  government 
an  object  of  contempt,  rather  than  of  veneration  and  love? 

§  139.  Again  :  Congress  passes  a  statute  which  is  approved 
by  the  Executive.  Certain  individuals,  affected  thereby,  bring 
their  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  fur  examination.  The 
law  is  decided  by  that  tribunal  to  be  null  and  void.  Thia 
decision  is  admitted  by  all  theorists  to  be  binding  upon  the 
immediate  parties  to  the  suit  in  which  it  is  rendered,  so  that 
they  are  released  from  the  obligations  of  the  law.  If  it  be 
not  also  binding  upon  the  government,  we  then  have  the  as- 
tounding anomaly  of  Congress  and  the  President  insisting 
upon  the  validity  of  a  statute  which  i»  ohUgatory  upon  those 
persona  alone  who  viay  choose  to  assent  to  it ;  while  all  persona 
who  refuse  that  assent,  and  bring  theii  cases  before  the  su- 
preme tribunal,  will  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  obedience. 
In  other  words,  this  law  would  he  entirely  deprived  of  all 
tanction ;  it  would  become  a  mere  request ;  no  obedience 
could  be  enforced ;  every  recognition  of  its  authority  would 
be  voluntary;  the  distinctive  and  essential  element  which  con- 
ititutes  law  would  he  utterly  lost. 
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^  140.  Such  cannot  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constita« 
bon.  Our  fathers  never  prepared  for  us  such  a  mockery  of 
government.  No  one  but  an  impracticable  theorist  or  a  head- 
strong dogmatist  would  ever  have  thus  read  and  understood 
the  organic  law.  The  calm  good  sense  of  the  people  has  led 
them  to  the  true  doctrine,  and  in  that  they  rest  content,  and 
in  that  their  rulers  must  also  continue. 

§  141.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  judge,  some  single 
umpire,  to  whose  arbitrament  the  government  as  well  as  the 
citizen  are  subject. 

The  very  nature  of  the  whole  Constitution  as  a  written 
grant  of  certain  limited  powers,  as  well  as  definite  provisions 
of  that  instrument,  show  that  this  umpire  can  only  be  the 
Judiciary.  The  American  Constitution  is  not,  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  traditional  and  elastic,  consisting  only  in  the 
acts  and  precedents  of  Parliament,  which  that  legislature  may 
either  follow  or  avoid.  It  is  a  fundamental  statute  of  the 
whole  people,  passed  by  them  in  their  organic  capacity,  bind- 
ing upon  themselves  and  upon  all  the  agents  which  they  have 
set  up  and  clothed  with  limited  functions.  Beyond  this  stat- 
ute neither  Congress  nor  President  can  lawfully  go;  going 
beyond,  their  acts  are  nullities  and  not  laws.  This  is  a  posi- 
tion universally  conceded. 

§  142.  Now,  it  is  a  part  of  the  essential  province  of  the 
Judiciary,  exercised  without  question  not  only  by  the  courts 
tf  Gix»at  Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  but  by  those  of 
every  country  possessing  a  systematic  jurisprudence,  to  ex- 
plain, expound,  construe,  and  interpret  statutes.  It  is  their 
duty  to  determine  what  rights  and  obligations  arise  from  these 
written  declarations  of  legislative  will ;  to  declare  upon  whom 
and  to  wliat  extent  they  confer  rights,  and  upon  whom  and  to 
what  extent  they  lay  obligations.  It  is  a  part  of  the  same 
function  which  empowers  the  courts  of  tnis  country  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  the  written  constitutions  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
states.  It  is  true  that  the  jurisdiction  is  more  momentous, 
more  fraught  with  consequences  for  good  or  evil,  demanding 
more  ability,  learning,  and  integrity,  than  the  mere  interpre- 
tRtion  of  ordinary  statutes ;  but  only  so  because  the  parties  to 
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be  affected  are  not  simply  private  iiicIividuaU,  but  organiised 
g(n~ernmenta;  the  rights  and  ubltgationR  tu  be  ascertained  and 
enlurced  are  nut  thuse  wliich  l>e)ong  to  or  rest  iipoti  separate 
citizens,  but  tbose  wliicli  belong  tu  and  rest  upon  the  consti- 
tuted rulers.  There  is  no  difference  here  in  kind,  but  in 
degree. 

§  143.  It  is  true  that  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  do  not 
possess  this  high  attribute,  bat  only  because  there  is  no  written 
British  constitution  superior  to  Parliament,  The  powers  of 
that  legislature  are  not  limited ;  the  constitution  is,  in  etfcct, 
what  Parliament  inaj  at  any  time  pronounce  it  to  he.  It  is 
not  possible,  therefore,  that  a  question  should  arise  whether, 
iu  the  passage  of  any  statute.  Parliament  has  exceeded  its 
poivers.  In  onr  civil  polity,  this  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  plainly  results  from  the  very  nature  of  our  organic  law 
as  a  fixed  written  statement  and  enumeration  of  certain  rights 
and  powers  conferred  n|KJn  the  general  government ;  from  the 
fact,  in  short,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  statute,  which  must 
be  expounded  and  interpreted  by  the  Judiciary  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  any  other  enacted  law. 

§  144.  But  we  may  go  beyond  the  general  nature  of  the 
whole  instrument,  and  refer  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  final  arbiter  to  expi-ess  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
recogoJze  or  create  such  a  function.  Article  VI.,  Section  3, 
declares  that  "  this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  .  .  .  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  It  was  shown  in  a  former 
chapter'  that  the  term  "laws  of  the  United  States,"  in  this 
section,  is  not  confined  to  statutes  of  Congress,  but  includes 
every  thing  which  has  the  binding  efficacy  of  law,  the  nn- 
written  or  judicial  as  well  as  the  written  or  enacted;  and 
therefore  embraces  the  decisions  of  United  States  courts  upon 
subjects  which  are  sfjecially,  exclusively,  or  finally  committewl 
to  their  jurisdiction. 

In  respect  to  some  matters,  the  national  Judiciary  has  an 
txtilostve,  or  Bt  least  a  final,  jurisdiction  growing  out  of  the 
rery  character  itself  of  the  subjects  adjudicated  upon.  In 
1  See  g  S9. 
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respect  to  other  matters,  tlie  same  courts  have  a  jurisdiction 
neither  exclusive  nor  final,  but  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
state  tribunals,  resulting  not  from  the  character  of  the  subject 
adjudicated  upon,  but  from  the  situation  of  the  parties  to  suits 
brouglit  before  them.  Of  the  first  class  are  questions  in  re- 
gard to  admiralty,  to  ambassadors,  and  many  others ;  of  the 
latter  class,  are  questions  touching  ordinary  private  rights  of 
ownership,  of  contract,  and  the  like,  when  the  parties  are  citi- 
zens of  different  states.  Now,  the  decisions  of  the  national 
Supreme  Court  involving  subjects  of  the  former  class  are  "  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land ; "  and,  in  rendering  its  judgments, 
that  tribunal  is  always  guided  by  its  own  convictions  of  what 
the  law  of  the  United  States  is  or  ought  to  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  decisions  involving  subjects  of  the  second  class  are 
not  the  supreme  law  of  the  whole  land,  but  expositions  of  the 
local  law  of  the  particular  state  in  which  the  controversy  arose, 
and,  in  rendering  them,  the  court  always  assumes  to  follow 
that  law.  Thus,  in  a  suit  between  parties  residing  the  one  in 
Ohio  and  the  other  in  New  York,  concerning  lands  in  the  lat- 
ter state,  the  court  would  adopt  and  enforce  the  rules  already 
settled  by  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  of  New  York. 

§  145.  Article  III.,  Section  2,  declares  that  '*  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States."  Cases  of  this  kind  which  arise  under  the 
Constitution  clearly  belong  to  the  first  of  the  above-named 
classes.  The  considerations  referred  to  in  the  former  portion 
of  this  chapter  apply  here  with  peculiar  emphasis.  Over 
"hese  cases  the  national  tribunal  has  final  control.  However 
much  the  state  courts  may  primarily  adjudicate  upon  the  same 
questions,  their  conclusions  may  be  reviewed  and  set  aside  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Its  judgments, 
therefore,  giving  construction  and  interpretation  to  the  Consti- 
tution, are  "  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution,"  and,  as  such,  are  the  "  supreme  law  of  the 
land ; "  and,  if  thus  paramount,  they  must  control  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  as  well  as  private  citizens. 

k  146.  It  might  be  urged  that,  if  the  national  Judiciary  are 
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to  be  enlruatoJ  wlih  the  capacity  to  decide  in  a  finni  and  au- 
tlioritnti^'e  manner  upon  tlie  meaning  of  the  Constitntion,  and 
the  powers  thereunder  which  may  be  wielded  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  tlie  states,  their  interpretation  wonhl  be  fixed, 
unchangeable,  unyielding  to  the  demands  of  the  people's  pro- 
gi-essive  development ;  that  the  Judicial  habil  of  mind  is  such, 
so  affected  and  yuided  by  precedent  and  by  technical  methods, 
as  to  unfit  tbem  Cm  the  duty  of  giving  construction  to  an  in- 
atrument  entirely  political.  There  is  no  truth  in  this  objec- 
tion. The  courts  do  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  popular  will, 
do  move  wiih  the  popular  progress,  slower  perhaps  than  legia- 
latures  and  Presidents,  but  as  certainly  and  as  efficiently.  In 
truth,  the  imh'pendent  judiciary  in  England  and  the  United 
States  have  been  the  most  important  instruments  in  developing 
the  private  law  so  as  to  keep  it  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  an  advancing  society.  Old  political  precedents  may  be  as 
easily  disrcganlod  as  those  which  affect  the  personal  rights  and 
duties  of  the  citizen.  Bnt  it  is  true  that  the  movement  of  the 
Judiciary  will  he  generally  more  slow  and  uniform  than  that 
of  legislatures  and  executives.  This  fact,  instead  of  being  no 
objection,  is  a  consideration  of  great  weight  in  favor  of  giving 
to  the  national  Supreme  Court  the  function  of  interpreting  the 
Constitntion.  That  instrument,  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
whole  people,  is  the  source  of  all  other  legislation.  Its  mean- 
ing should  be  measurably  fixed  and  certain.  Congress  may 
readily  and  frequently  change  its  policy ;  its  work  may  be  done 
under  the  influence  of  a  momentary  pressure;  it  may  commit 
mistakes  which  require  speedy  amendment;  and  the  conse- 
quences, though  evil,  are  transitory;  they  do  not  reach  to  the 
very  foundation  of  the  political  strncture.  But  rapid  and 
sudden  alterations  in  the  construction  of  the  organic  law,  aa- 
suniptions  of  powers  one  day  which  are  denied  the  next,  affect 
the  entire  body- politic;  they  place  every  citizen  in  a  state  of 
constant  uncertainty  as  to  his  rights  and  duties;  they  produce 
n  condition  of  partial  anarchy.  England  has  its  traditions,  ita 
social  classes,  its  reverence  fur  the  past,  to  give  atendineas  to 
Dolitical  progress.  We  have  rejected  these  as  inconsistent 
ipublican  institutions.     If  we  also  reject  tlie  Jndi 
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rfary  as  a  controlling  element  in  our  civil  polity,  we  shall  be 
left  without  any  thing  to  give  stability  to  the  administration 
of  affairs,  to  render  the  growth  which  all  desire,  healthy  and 
permanent,  the  progress  continuous  and  sure. 

§  147.  But  it  is  sometimes  objected  with  more  plausibility, 
that  to  concede  the  attribute  of  finally  and  authoritatively  in- 
terpreting the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme  Court,  would  be  to 
exalt  the  Judiciary  above  both  the  other  departments,  to  make 
it,  practically,  the  only  law-giving  power.  This  objection,  is, 
however,  based  upon  an  entire  misconception.  The  function 
of  the  court  is  essentially  a  secondary  one,  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  that  belonging  to  Congress.  It  cannot  move  until 
the  legislature  has  acted.  It  cannot  pronounce  beforehand 
upon  the  validity  of  a  proposed  measure.  It  cannot  proceed 
directly  against  the  other  departments.  It  must  wait  until  a 
"  case  "  be  brought  before  it  by  litigant  parties,  and  as  such 
case  may  involve  a  construction  of  the  Constitution,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  these  parties  cannot  be  ascertained  and  declared 
without  passing  upon  the  meaning  of  the  fundamental  law. 
Important,  therefore,  as  is  the  function  in  question,  it  is  in- 
trinsically subordinate  to  those  of  the  legislature  and  the  Exec- 
utive. It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  a  distinct  and  co-ordinate  department,  was  created, 
and  the  judicial  powers  which  it  may  exercise,  were  conferred, 
by  the  same  sovereignty  that  created  the  legislature  and  the 
Executive,  and  endowed  them  respectively  with  their  political 
capacities.  The  people  could  ordain  and  establish  such  agents 
as  they  pleased,  and  distribute  functions  in  the  manner  which 
seemed  to  them  best.  Each  department  rests  upon  the  same 
foundation ;  each  wields  an  authority  granted  by  the  same 
giver ;  and  the  action  of  each  within  its  appointed  sphere  can- 
not be  regarded  as  an  infringement  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  others. 

§  148.  I  have  purposely  thus  far  refrained  from  citing  any 
judicial  authorities  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  national 
Judiciary  is  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution. In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  an 
authority.     Every  case  involving  a  construction  of  the  Con- 
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stitution,  and  a  judgment  as  to  the  validity  of  a  statute  of 
Congress  or  of  a  stale  legislature,  or  act  of  an  execiitiva 
officer,  is  an  implied  assuoiiitioii  of  the  power  under  discus- 
sicin.  In  several  iniportaut  and  leading  cases,  lliu  question 
was  raised  and  examined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  with  a  cogency  of  argument  wliifh  never  has  Iwen, 
and  never  can  be,  answered.  It  is  suffieient  to  refer  to  the 
very  early  case  of  Vanhome's  Lessee  v.  Dorroiice,'  and  lo  the 
cases  of  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,'  and  Cohens  f.  The  State 
of  Virginia,'  for  the  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  of 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  and  to  the  recent  case  of  Ablemann  V. 
Booth,*  fur  the  judgment  of  Cliief  Justice  Taney.  These  cases 
should  be  diligently  and  carefully  studied,  not  only  by  all 
gentlemen  pre|>aring  for  the  legal  profession,  but  by  all  who 
are  preparing  for  the  higher  duties  of  active  American  citizen- 
ship, both  as  modeb  of  juridical  learning  and  ability,  and  as 
statements  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  whole  political 
system  is  based.  If  any  matter  can  be  put  at  rest  by  an  un- 
varied course  of  judicial  decision,  and  by  an  almost  constant 
assent  of  the  Executive  and  tlie  legislature,  and  by  an  acquies- 
cence and  approval  of  the  people,  the  truth  that  the  national 
courts  are  the  final  judges  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  extent  and  character  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  government  and  upon  the  several  states,  may 
be  considered  as  established. 

^  149.  It  was  stated  in  §  122  that  there  are  three  classes  of 
sanctions  applicable  to  official  persons  by  which  the  observance 
of  the  organic  law  may  be  assured.  It  remains  to  describe,  in 
B  brief  manner,  the  method  of  applying  these  coercive  means. 
Two  of  these  sanctions  are  pergonal  in  their  nature,  applied 
directly  to  the  offender.  The  first  is  impeachment,  which 
may  be  prosecuted  against  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
all  civil  officers  of  the  United  Slates  for  treason,  briberj',  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.*  Tlie  whole  subject  of 
impeachment  will  be  examined  at  large  in  a  subsequent  chap* 


1  S  Dallas'  R.  304. 
3  6  Wbealon's  R.  364. 
•  Const.  Art.  11.  S«c.  i. 


■  1  Wheaton'B  R.  304. 
t  21  Uowud'g  U.  60«. 
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twr.  It  18  sufficient  now  to  say  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  the  sole  power  of  inaugurating  the  proceeding,^  and 
the  Senate  are  the  sole  judges  for  trying  the  accusation.^  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  impeachment  is  a  sanction  applicable 
not  only  to  acts  which  are  made  crimes  by  the  law,  but  also  to 
political  acts  which  are  wilful,  intentional,  and  corrupt,  and  of 
course,  to  intentional  violations  of  the  Constitution  by  a  civil 
officer. 

But  the  law  regards  many  wilful  and  corrupt  political  acts 
done  by  ofHcial  persons  as  positive  crimes ;  and  for  these  the 
offender  is  liable  to  be  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  punished 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  administering  the  criminal 
law.  Tliis  subject,  however,  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of 
constitutional  law,  and  will  be  passed  by  without  further  com- 
ment. 

§  150.  By  far  the  most  important  means  for  assuring  the 
observance  of  the  fundamental  law,  is  tlie  power  residing  in 
the  courts  to  declare  a  statute  of  Conoress  or  of  the  state  legis- 
latures  void,  and  an  executive  act  unauthorized,  when  in  con- 
travention to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  other 
sanctions  punish  the  offender,  this  relieves  the  citizen ;  the 
others  do  not  affect  the  wrongful  measure,  this  takes  away  its 
power  to  injure  ;  the  others  look  chiefly  to  the  guilt  of  the 
ofHcial  agent,  this  to  the  rights  of  tlie  people.  Assuming  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  final  depositary 
of  this  power,  we  are  to  inquire  how  that  tribunal  is  to  proceed 
in  the  exercise  of  its  most  important  attribute.  The  Constitu- 
tion which  creates  the  Supreme  Court,  defines  its  jurisdiction. 
The  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  "  cases  "  and 
*'  controversies."  ^  "  Cases  "  and  "  controversies  '*  plainly  re- 
fer to  the  same  thing,  and  are  general  words  to  describe  the 
ordinary  proceedings  by  which  the  contentions  of  litigant  par- 
ties are  brought  before  a  judicial  tribunal  for  decision.  A 
"case"  or  "controversy"  involves  the  idea  of  a  party  pros- 
ecuting in  a  court  to  establish  or  maintain  some  right  or  enforce 
some  duty  against  another  party.     The  Supreme  Court,  there- 

1  Const.  Art.  I.  Sec.  2,  §  5.  8  ConBt.  Art.  L  Sec  3,  §  6 

3  Const  Art.  III.  Sec.  2,  §  1. 
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fore,  can  only  exert  its  function  of  Interpreting  the  Cunstita> 
tion,  by  Iiearing  and  determititng  some  case  or  controversy 
brought  before  it.  The  adjudication  upon  the  rights  and 
dnties  of  the  parties  is  the  principal  thing,  the  construction  of 
the  Constitution  is  incidental.  The  Supreme  Court  cannot, 
□nder  the  form  of  a.  case  brought  before  it,  interfere  with  the 
political  functions  of  the  President  or  of  Congress.  Tlius  an 
injunction  could  not  be  issued  to  restrain  the  President  from 
enforcing  a  statute  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  lo  the 
Constitution  and  void  ;  a  suit  demanding  such  relief  against 
the  Executive  would  not  even  be  entertained.  Tlie  same 
would  be  true  of  any  attempt  to  restrain  Congress  as  a  body, 
or  individual  members  of  the  legislature,  from  passing  a  pro- 
posed measure.  TJiis  point  was  expressly  decided  in  the  recent 
extraordinary  case  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  v.  Andrew  John- 
son, to  which  a  more  extended  reference  will  be  made  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

Thus  the  duties  of  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Supreme  Judiciary  are  kept  distinct ;  the  work  allotted  to 
each  is  left  in  its  own  hands ;  it  is  only  the  results  of  that 
action,  tlie  juridical  rights  and  duties  created  by  it,  which  can 
give  rise  to  an  opportunity  for  tlie  Supreme  Court  to  examine 
the  work  itself  and  pronounce  upon  its  validity. 


PART   THIRD. 

HTHAT  POWERS,  CAPACITIES,  AND  DUTIES  ARE  CONFERRED  OB 
IMPOSED  UPON  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNME>^T,  AND  WHAT  ARE 
CONFERRED  OR  IMPOSED  UPON  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    LEADING    IDEAS    OF    CIVIL    POLITY    WHICH     ENTER    INTO 
THE   ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

§  151.  I  NOW  pass  to  the  third  grand  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  the  one  of  most  practical  importance,  and  in  respect 
to  which  the  most  minuteness  of  detail  and  illustration  is 
needed :  What  are  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ? 

In  treating  of  this  theme  I  shall  proceed  in  the  following 
order :  — 

FirBt.  To  develop,  in  a  brief  manner,  the  leading  ideas  of 
civil  poHty  which  are  involved  in  the  whole  complex  system 
of  political  organization ; 

Secondly.  To  describe  the  external  form  of  the  government, 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  machinery  is  kept  in  motion  ; 
and 

Thirdly.  To  state  and  discuss  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial  Departments 
separately. 

§  152.  What  are  the  leading  ideas  of  civil  polity  involved 
in  the  complex  system  of  political  organization,  which  the 
people  of  the   United  States  has  contrived? 

Thus  far  our  thoughts  have  been  constantly  directed  to  the 
nationality  of  the  one  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
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rapacities  wtiich  in)tere  ia  them  by  virtne  of  tliat  nationality. 
I  havK  purjKJscly  refraint^d  from  speaking  willi  any  empliaaia 
and  at  any  length  of  tlie  limitations  which  the  people  has 
p'acvd  upon  it^  rulers.  The  division  c^f  powers  and  tlie  rights 
of  the  ^'[larale  states  under  the  Constitution  have  been  de- 
Bignedly  kept  out  of  view.  Tlie  phrase,  "  rights  of  the  states," 
ia  UM'd  advisedly.  The  quality  of  aovereignty  is  denied  to 
these  local  comiimnities ;  the  term  "sovereign  states,"  I  deem 
to  be  illogicjil,  ahanrd,  opposed  to  the  truth  of  history.  But, 
Btill,  tiie  states  have  rights  as  perfect  within  their  sphere,  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  organic  law,  as  those  of  the  gen- 
eral government.  Their  only  badge  of  inferiority  is,  that  the 
people,  if  tlicy  see  6t  to  proceed  by  the  means  of  umendmenta 
to  tho  Constituiion,  may  abridge,  or  even  destroy  them. 

§  IfiS.  But  while  our  fundamental  law  stands  untouched, 
the  powers  of  legislation  and  administration  held  by  the  several 
States,  are  derived  fj'om  the  same  source,  rest  upon  the  same 
foundation,  are  affected  by  the  same  attribute  of  inviolability, 
as  those  reposed  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
That  single  souix'e,  that  common  foundation,  i^tjie  people,  It 
is  ti'ue  ihut  the  powers  and  functions  iiitrust&^t4>  ttui_  ceiftral 
organization  have  a  wider  field  of  activity,  are,  in  their  essence, 
higher  and  more  national  than  those  intrusted  to  the  local 
commonwealths ;  but  within  their  respective  limits  of  opera- 
tion, each  class  is  uncontrolled  by  the  other. 

§  154.  Such  is  the  plan  of  tlie  entire  political  structure,  and 
its  wisdom  and  efficiency  have  been  proved  by  tlie  whole 
course  of  our  history.  Those  affairs  which  are  peculiarly 
national,  whicli  affect  the  body  of  citizens,  arc  managed  by  the 
one  ccTitrnl  government  created  by  the  people.  Those  affairs 
which  are  local,  which  affect  tlie  individual  citizen  in  his  pri- 
vate capacity  abstracted  from  his  relations  to  the  whole  jjolit- 
ical  society,  are  managed  by  the  separate  stale  govemmenti 
which  were  found  in  existence  and  left  remaining  in  existence 
by  tlie  same  Constitution. 

§  155.  The  whole  civil  polity  is  thus  based  upon  two  gi-ana 
ideas  as  its  foundations  and  supports  ;  the  idea  of  Local  Self- 
Goranunent,  and  the  idea  of  Centralization.     The  first  wu 
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bwi'owecl  from  the  tribal  customs  of  the  Saxons  and  other 
Germanic  tribes  who  invaded  Western  Europe  ;  the  second  it 
a  heritage  from  Rome.  The  one  is  the  safeguard  of  liberty . 
the  other  the  source  of  power;  —  liberty  and  power,  two  ele- 
ments which  should  enter  into  every  political  society.  The 
history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  struggles  between  these 
contending  forces.  In  a  perfect  State  they  would  be  so  com- 
bined that  there  should  be  just  so  little  power  as  was  necessary 
to  protect  and  guarantee  the  largest  amount  of  liberty.  It  is 
a  nice  equation  to  adjust  so  that  these  variables  may  exactly 
counterbalance  each  other.  The  endeavors  of  the  one  force 
to  rise,  and  of  the  other  to  repress,  have  checkered  the  annals 
of  every  people  with  wars,  anarchy,  oppression,  and  revolt. 
History  points  to  but  few  instances  in  which  an  equilibrium 
has  been  reached  and  for  any  long  period  of  time  maintained. 
England  and  our  own  country  are,  perhaps,  the  only  countries 
in  our  own  age  in  which  it  can  be  pretended  that  the  contend- 
ing forces  have  settled  to  rest. 

§  156.  A  single,  centralized  government  is  necessary  in 
order  that  there  should  be  power  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  nation.  Local  self-governments  are  necessary  in  order 
that  there  should  be  individual  liberty  enough  to  meet  the 
encroachments  of  the  central  power  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  the  citizen.  As  political  writers  have  regarded  the  one 
or  the  other  of  tliese  results  the  more  important,  they  have 
favored  the  one  or  the  other  form  of  administration. 

Jefferson  was,  in  theory,  a  passionate  lover  of  liberty,  and 
he  was  fearful  that  the  Constitution  gave  too  much  scope  to 
the  national  rulers.  Other  public  men  of  a  former  day  dwelt 
more  on  the  necessity  of  a  strong  force  at  the  centre  to  keep 
together  the  parts  whose  natural  tendency  was  outward ;  and 
they  feared  that  the  several  states  had  been  left  in  possession 
of  too  many  and  great  capacities,  which  would  finally  be  de- 
structive of  unity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  liberty.  We  be- 
lieA'e  that  both  these  schools  of  theorists  were  wrong.  We 
believe  that  the  Constitution  grants  to  the  agents  appointed  to 
manage  the  national  affairs,  power  enough  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency.    We  also  believe  that  it  has  clothed  the  separate  statet 
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with  capacities  to  limit  and  restrain  any  unlawful  exercise  af 
that  power,  and  to  pi-eserve  our  hlwrties  to  all  time.  Our 
fathers,  by  an  almost  divine  prescience,  struck  the  golden 
mean,  and  devised  a  scheme  in  which  these  tJi)posing  forces 
meet,  not  to  neutralizQ  and  destroy,  but  to  support  aiid 
strengthen  each  other. 

§  157.  Both  of  these  elements  are  necessary  to  the  highest 
pood  of  the  nation.  Blot  out  the  states,  or  reduce  their  func- 
tions to  a  mere  form,  and  the  general  government,  although* 
elective,  would  ere  long,  l>ecome  a  despotism.  We  should 
have  repeated,  in  our  own  country,  the  imperial  policy  of  the 
French,  of  an  emperor  who  was  chosen  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous vole  of  his  subjects.  Blot  out  the  general  government, 
or  reduce  it  to  a  shadow,  and  we  should  destroy  our  prosper- 
ity, and  with  It  the  means  of  maintaining  our  position  and 
influence  among  nations ;  we  should  inaugurate  a  condition  of 
prostration  and  anarchy  worse  even  than  that  of  tlie  Confed- 
eration. While,  tliei-efore,  I  oppose  any  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  separate  states  to  assert  their  own  sovereignty,  I  would 
opi)ose,  with  equal  earnestness,  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  towards  consolidation. 

^  158.  Let  ua  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  manner  in 
which  the  idea  of  local  self-government  has  been  applied  in 
organi^ng  the  American  people.  The  principle  is  made 
eflective  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  system.  We  have  the 
ascending  scale  of  towns,  counties,  states,  nation.  Villages 
and  cities  are  modifications  of  towns,  created  under  special 
acts  of  incorporation,  rather  than  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  each  of  these  four  grades,  rights,  powers, 
and  capacities  are  exercised,  which  are  limited  by  the  territory 
and  the  peculiar  local  needs  of  the  particular  class.  The  peo- 
ple of  a  town  meet  to  discuss  and  settle  certain  matters  which 
relate  solely  to  their  own  small  vicinage.  The  people  of  a 
county  choose  a  legislative  body  which  manages  the  concerns 
of  that  community,  consisting  of  several  towns.  The  people 
of  a  state  delegate  their  powers  to  a  government,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  through  the  limits  of  that  commonwealth,  and 
includes  all  subjects  of  legislation  which  affect  the  citizen  ic 
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hU  personal  and  private  relations,  which  define  his  rights  of 
security  and  property,  and  the  obligations  he  incurs  by  virtue 
of  his  being  a  local  inhabitant,  or  by  virtue  of  his  acts  towards 
others.  Finally  the  people  of  the  United  States  delegate  a 
portion  of  their  powers  to  rulers,  who  may  legislate  for  them 
in  respect  to  all  matters  which  peculiarly  concern  them  as  a 
nation. 

I  159.  According  to  our  present  policy,  this  gradation  is 
fixed.  It  might,  indeed,  be  destroyed.  Any  state  might  so 
change  its  organic  law  as  to  dispense  with  the  divisions  into 
towns  and  counties,  and  might  commit  to  the  state  legislature 
the  entire  control  over  subjects  of  the  most  trivial  and  local 
interest.  That  body  might  be  invoked  to  lay  out  every  road, 
build  every  bridge,  or  lay  every  partial  tax  and  assessment. 

Such  an  alteration  would  be  antagonistic  to  principles  which 
are  a  part  of  our  race  life.  For  we  did  not  invent  this  method 
of  distributing  legislative  and  administrative  functions  among 
local  communities,  this  scheme  of  dividing  the  labors  and  du* 
ties  of  government,  and  allotting  a  special  portion  to  that  body 
most  capable  of  performing  it.  The  germs  of  this  policy  are 
to  be  found  among  the  rude  Saxons  in  England  at  the  earliest 
period  which  history  permits  us  to  reach  in  our  explorations 
of  the  past.  The  other  Germanic  tribes  who  settled  in  West- 
ern Europe,  exhibited  traces  of  the  same  ideas  among  them, 
before  being  overwhelmed  by  the  barbaric  force  of  feudalism, 
and  buried  under  the  imperial  policy  borrowed  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  Rome.  The  Saxon  Hundreds  and  Shires  are  the 
historical  representatives  of  American  towns  and  counties. 

I  160.  "  The  free  Anglo-Saxons  and  their  territory  were 
divided  up,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  administration  and  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  mutual  protection,  into  separate  local 
organizations.  At  the  basis  of  this  lay  two  elementary  prin- 
ciples, the  tie  of  the  family,  kindred  or  clan,  and  the  tie  of 
territory.  During  the  period  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  the  Tything  was  the  elemental  divis- 
ion. This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  terri 
tonal  basis,  but  was  composed  of  ten  families  or  households  of 
freemen  not  in  the  ^  mund/  or  under  the  protection,  as  vas 
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■a]s,  of  a  superior  lord.  The  head  or  officer  of  this  small  organ- 
ization was  the  tj'tliing-inan,  answering  to  tlie  'Deeaniia' 
among  tlie  Franks,  Each  Iiead  of  a  family  was  answerable  for 
the  good  buliavior  of  all  the  other  members  of  his  tything, 
and  thus  tlie  whole  society  was  organized  upon  the  principle 
of  local  and  personal  suretysliip. 

§  ItSl.  "  The  division  next  in  order  to  the  Tything  was  the 
Hnndreil.  It  lias  been  assumed  by  different  writers  to  have 
been  composed  of  a  hundred  hydes  of  land,  of  a  Unndred  free 
families,  of  a  hundred  tythings,  or  of  a  hundred  freemen. 
One  supposition  would  make  its  basis  territorial,  the  others 
numerical.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Hundred  con- 
tained a  considerable  number  of  free  households  ;  that  it  was  a 
permanent  association  ;  that  it  had  a  cliief  officer  or  head 
called  the  Hnndred-man  ;  that  once  in  each  month  the  free- 
men assembled  in  a  district  court,  where  they  not  only  trans- 
acted judicial  business,  but  conferred  and  determined  upon  all 
other  matters  of  local  interest.  This  union  of  the  free  men  of 
each  hundred  into  a  local  tribunal  was,  indeed,  the  distinguish- 
ing ffntni-e  of  the  association.  The  Burgh  was  only  a  liun- 
dred  or  an  union  of  Jmndreds  in  a  more  compact  form,  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  or  stockade,  or  wali. 

I  162.  "  The  Shires  were  strictly  territorial  divisions.  Some 
were  in  their  origin  ancient  Kingdoms,  as  Kent,  and  Sussex  j 
others  were  formed  by  a  dismemberment  of  these  states.  The 
shire,  having  definite  boundaries,  included  within  its  limits  free 
inhabitants  grouped  into  tytbings  and  hundreds,  and  kings' 
thanes  with  their  vassals,  and  religious  bouses  and  corporations 
with  their  tenants  and  dependents.  The  chief  officer  was  the 
Ealdorman.  The  local  aflulrs  were  administered  through  the 
bhire-courts. 

§163,  "These  territorial  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
together  with  some  of  their  powers  and  privileges,  have  been 
retained  to  the  present  time  in  Englund  and  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican states.  Our  own  counties  and  states,  with  their  local 
legislation,  represent  the  Saxon  idea  of  a  political  organization, 
in  withdrawing  the  administration  of  much  that  concerns  the 
interests  of  the  people,  from  the  central  or  imperial  govern 
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ment  of  the  state,  and  confiding  it  directly  to  the  body  of  cit- 
izens within  the  limits  of  the  district."  ^ 

§  164.  We  have  thus  a  plain,  historical  origin  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  self-government.  This  element  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Saxon  polity.  It  has  been  preserved 
in  the  English  shires  and  ancient  municipal  corporations  or 
boroughs,  with  their  immemorial  privileges.  In  many  of  the 
American  states  it  is  guarded  with  even  more  jealousy  than  in 
the  mother-country.  We  have  extended  the  principle  a  step 
farther ;  to  our  towns  and  counties  we  have  added  the  states. 
But  all  of  this  scheme  is  but  the  outgrowth  from  the  primitive 
germ  that  existed  in  the  Saxon  Tything. 

As  these  local  divisions,  with  their  gatherings  of  the  people, 
and  their  territorial  jurisdiction,  preserved  tlie  seeds  of  liberty 
in  England,  and  finally  triumphed  over  the  crown  in  the 
progress  of  their  development  into  a  complete  representative 
form  of  government,  so  are  the  same  and  similar  local  commu- 
nities among  us  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
the  maintenance  of  that  due  balance  which  shall  at  once  pre- 
vent anarchy  and  absolutism. 

1  Fomeroy's  Introduction  to  Municipal  Law^  §$  386-390. 
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THE    EXTERNAL    FORM    AND    ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    OOVEEN- 
MENT. 

^  165.  The  sabjects  presented  in  the  present  and  succeed- 
ing cliaptera  require  a  constunt  and  careful  examination  of  the 
very  letter  of  tlie  ConstitMlJon.  Tlius  far  tlie  organic  law  lias 
ratlier  been  treated  as  a  whole,  as  the  work  of  one  people,  as 
the  expression  of  the  national  will.  An  endeavor  has  been 
made  tu  obtain  a  just  conception  of  its  general  character,  and 
of  some  elemental  ideas  of  civil  polity  which  find  utterance  in 
its  provisions ;  we  now  pass  to  the  instrument  itself,  and  com- 
mence to  investigate  its  several  parts,  and  answer  the  most 
important  and  practical  inquiry,  What  are  the  Powers  of  the 
National  Government? 

In  tlie  discussion  of  this  question,  I  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  external  form,  structure,  and  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment which  the  people  contrived  and  established  as  the  means 
of  creating,  interjireting,  and  enforcing  a  system  of  national 
law  for  themselves.  This  scheme,  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  ex- 
ternal form,  may  be  readily  comprehended ;  the  written  pro- 
visions which  describe  and  set  Jt  furth  are  concise  and  plain : 
little  amplification  of  the  very  text  is  needed.  The  point  which 
naturally  suggests  itself  is,  whether  this  plan  be  well  adapted 
to  work  out  those  grand  results  which  were  proposed  to  them- 
selves by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  —  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  union,  the  establishment  of  justice,  the  maintenance  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  provision  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare,  and  security  of  liberty  to  onr- 
Belves  and  our  posterity.  For  these  high  purposes  was  the 
Constitution  ordained,  and  the  government  established.  Are 
the  means  the  most  appropriate  to  the  ends  ?     But,  as  wai 
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stated  in  the  Introductory  chapter,  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  these  topics,  or  to  present  in 
any  detailed  manner  the  considerations  which  would  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  a  final  decision  of  the  question  whether  our  gov- 
ernment is  so  constituted  as  to  promote  in  the  best  manner  the 
interests  of  the  people.  For  a  complete  discussion  of  this^and 
kindred  subjects,  the  student  is  referred  to  works  professedly 
treating  of  civil  polity,  —  to  Dr.  Lieber's  *'  Essay  on  Civil  Lib- 
erty and  Self-Government,"  his  "  Treatise  on  Political  Ethics," 
and  to  "  The  Federalist." 

There  are  some  salient  features  of  this  political  organization, 
some  fundamental  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  which 
enter  into  and  give  form  to  the  whole  structure,  to  which  our 
attention  may  well  be  directed.  These  features  will,  there- 
fore, be  examined  in  the  succeeding  sections  of  the  present 
chapter. 

SECTION  I. 

THK   8RPARATI0K    OF   THE    GOVERNMENT    INTO    THREE    CO-ORDINATK 

DEPARTMENTS. 

§  166.  We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  fact  that  the_goy- 
emraent  is  separated  into  three  departments,  acting  in  a  great 
measure  independently  of  one  another,  to  each  of  which  is 
assigned  an  essentially  different  class  of  functions,  and  yet 
^between  which  there  is  so  strong  a  tie  of  mutual  support  and 
correlation  that  each  would  be  powerless  without  both  the 
otheraj___These  departments  are  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
and  the  judicial.^  When  we  turn  to  the  separate  states,  we 
ffnd  all  their  governments  constructed  upon  the  same  plan. 
Was  this  contrivance  accidental,  was  it  based  upon  any  a  priori 

1  Faick  (Cours  cTIntroduction  GeneraU  a  VjStude  du  Droits  chap.  i.  §  40, 
note  83,)  denies  that  the  judicial  power  is  a  separate  branch  of  sovereign 
power,  or  that  the  judiciary  is  a  separate  department  in  the  government. 
He  asserts  that  it  is  only  a  special  manifestation  of  the  executive.  Nc 
doubt  a  continental  theorist  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the  indepen- 
ience  of  the  English,  and  particularly  of  the  American  judiciary. 
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theory,  or  had  it  an  historical  origin  ?  It  was  both  theoretical 
and  historical. 

§  167.  If  we  look  to  Great  Britain,  whence  we  have  derived 
so  many  ideas  of  civil  jTolity  and  so  many  furms  of  administra- 
tion, we  discover  that  her  imperial  government  is  modelled 
after  the  same  pattern.  The  American  President,  Congress, 
ancfJudimry  are  reproduced  In  tlie  British  uumarch,  Parlia: 
ihent,  and  Courts,  But  there  is  danger  in  pusliinj^  the  anal- 
ogy too  far.  Nothing  has  been  productive  of  more  confusiou 
tlian  the  liabit  of  arguing  from  the  English  to  the  American 
Constitution.  General  Resemblances  there  are  ;  but  the  esaen; 
tial  difference  in  all  the  practical  details,  and  in  many  oMhe_ 
fundamental  principles,  renders  it  very  unsafe  to  draw  analo- 
gies from  the  British  organic  law  as  aids  in  construing  our 
own.  When  we  look  close  into  the  English  system,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  separation  of  the  three  departments  with^ 
them  is  not  so  complete  as  with  us.  The  actual  executive  of 
Great  Britain,  upon  whom  rests  all  the  resjiunsibilily  of  ad- 
ministration,—  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  —  have  seats  in 
Parliament,  and  are  directly  amenable  to,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of,  that  legislature.  Tlie  hjgliest  judicial  officer  —  the 
Chancellor  —  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  jiresidesover 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  while  other  judges  may  be  members  of 
the  same  body.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  the  supreme  tnhu- 
nal  of  appeal,  which  may  review  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
law  and  of  equity ;  while  a  committee  of  tlie  Privy  CouncH 
has  a  very  extensive  appellate  jurisdiction  over  other  classes 
of  courts, 

5  168.  Should  a  sun'ey  be  extended  over  the  modem  na- 
tions of  Europe,  or  over  the  peoples  of  ancient  times,  no  others 
will  be  found  in  which  this  ty[>e  of  goiernment  is  so  distinctly 
followed;  and  many  have  existed  in  which  it  has  been  entirely 
disregarded.  In  Rome,  during  the  Republic,  there  was  an 
approach  towards  such  a  division  of  fiinctions  among  the  Con- 
suls, the  Prstors,  the  Senate,  and  the  People.  Bat  when  the 
Empire  had  become  firmly  established,  and  the  imperial  policy 
completely  organized,  the  tradilions  of  the  Republic  were  for- 
gotten or  abandoned ;  and  all  legislative,  executive,  and  judi* 
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rial  authority  was  theoretically  and  practically  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  angust  ruler  who  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
half  the  world.  In  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  especially 
in  Italy,  some  approach  has  been  made  to  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  to  a  separation  of  legislative  and  executive 
powers.  In  none  of  these  countries,  however,  except  in  Italy, 
does  this  separation  approach  in  completeness  and  efficiency 
that  which  exists  in  Great  Britain ;  and  in  none  of  them  can 
the  judiciary  properly  be  called  an  independent,  co-ordinate 
department  of  the  government. 

§  169.  One  fact  of  history  may  be  considered  as  established, 
—  that  there  has  been  and  is  the  greatest  amount  of  individual 
and  political  liberty  in  those  nations  whose  governments  are 
framed  upon  this  tri-partite  model ;  and  that  just  so  far  as  the 
civil  polity  approaches  towards  a  despotism  are  all  species  of 
power  centred  in  one  ruler  or  body  of  rulers.  If  the  entire 
governmental  force  of  a  nation  is  wielded  by  a  single  person  or 
class  of  persons,  if  he  or  they  may  at  once  make,  interpret,  and 
execute  laws,  there  is  inevitably  abuse  of  power,  destruction 
of  private  rights,  whether  the  one  ruler  be  monarch,  legisla- 
ture, or  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  themselves. 

§  170.  A  proposition  which  is  thus  historically  true,  must 
have  some  firm  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  pos- 
session of  power  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  gifts  which  can 
fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity.  The  tendency  is  always  to  its 
abuse.  Power  grows  upon  itself.  In  a  perfect  state,  it  is  not 
enough  tliat  the  rulers  at  any  given  time  should  be  perfect 
men.  There  must  be  checks  so  contrived  as  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  authority,  which  are  to  be  apprehended  even 
from  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  rulers.  No  other  check 
has  proved  so  effectual  as  the  division  of  functions  into  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial,  and  their  assignment  to  classes 
of  officials  ])hysically  separate.  If  the  legislature  were  also 
judges,  their  decisions  would  not  be  based  upon  the  law  as  it 
is ;  but,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  same  men  to  keep 
their  two  characters  entirely  distinct,  their  judgments  would 
rather  be  arbitrary  enactments,  special  measures  of  legislation 
for  each  particular  case.     Thus  all   certainty  as  to  the  law 
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would  be  lost.  If  the  same  person  or  class  of  pei-sons  wen 
to  make  and  execute  tlie  laws,  the  results  would  be  still  more 
diBfiAtrous ;  fui',  in  applying  any  particulai'  statute,  whatevei 
deficiencies  in  its  provisions  had  been  left  by  the  rulei's  in  their 
legitlative  capacity,  could  be  easily  supplied  by  tliu-m  while 
acting  in  their  executive  capacity.  Thus  the  laws,  instead  of 
being  general  commands  enjoining  the  observance  of  general 
rules,  would  become  special  commands  addressed  to  individual 
members  of  society.  This  nncertain  and  special  nature  of  the 
law  is  the  very  essence  of  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment.^ 

§  171.  Divide  these  functions,  and  each  is  met  by  resistance 
from  the  others;  all  mnst  conspire  to  giva  efficacy  to  any  at- 
tempt against  jiersonal  liberty  and  private  rights.  Have  the 
Congress  erred,  the  courts  may  recall  them  to  their  duty. 
Does  the  President  transgress  the  limits  of  his  authority,  the 
legislature  may  force  him  into  his  legitimate  sphere.  Thus 
the  whole  government  ia  a  nicely- contrived  balance,  in  which 
the  equable  poise  cannot  long  be  disturbed. 

§  172.  The  Constitution  provides,  in  Art.  I.  Sec.  I.,  that 
"  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives;"  in  Art.  II.  Sec.  I,  ^  1,  that 
"  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States;  "  and,  in  Art.  III.  Sec.  I.,  that  "  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Conrt,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congi-ess  may  from 
\  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 

§  17-3.  This  language  is  clear,  precise,  and  apparently  with- 
out exception  or  limitation.  Yet,  when  we  com|>are  it  with 
other  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  we  shall  discover  that  (hfi 
I  separation  of  functions  is  not  thus  perfect;  that  the  several 
'  departments  are  not  thus  absolutely  independent  of  each  other. 
Indeed,  such  an  ideal  independence  is  impracticable.  While 
the  classes  of  functions  committed  to  the  legislature,  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  judiciary  may  be  generally  or  in  the  mass 
distinct,  there  must  be,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  some 
1  MoDtciquicu,  Book  II.  chap.  vi. 
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points  of  contact,  some  overlapping,  some  commingling.  All 
this  threefold  machinery  tends  towards  one  object,  —  the  crea- 
tion and  protection  of  legal  rights,  and  the  creation  and  en- 
forcement of  legal  duties.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  lines  , 
of  commimication  perfectly  separate  until  they  meet  in  the 
very  point  at  which  they  are  directed.  How  much  of  this 
intermingling  shall  be  permitted  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  opinions  and  convictions  of  those  who  frame  and  adopt  a 
form  of  government.  We_do  not  admit  as  much  as  is  found  ' 
in  the  British  constitution.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  stronger,  more  compact  and  harmonious,  from  these 
partial  interferences  of  the  various  departments.  The  problem 
presented  to  the  people  was,  to  frame  a  constitution  which  se- 
cured the  largest  amount  of  liberty  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
strength  and  unity  in  the  entire  administration  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  our  free  institutions.  A  perfect  ideal,  therefore, 
had  to  give  way  to  some  practical  necessities. 

§  174.  Although  the  Constitution,  in  its  general  language, 
vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Congress  which  is  declared  to  ( 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  yet  a  \ 
reference  to  other  portions  of  the  organic  law  shows  that  this 
Congress  does  not,  in  fact,  possess  the  sole  legislative  function.  \ 
No  law  can  be  passed  without  the  consent  of  the  Executive, 
unless  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  finally  concur  therein. 
^The  assent  of  the  President  is  as  necessary  to  the  enactment  > 
of  any  measure  having  the  nature  of  law,  as  that  of  a  majority 
of  both  brandies  of  Congress.     In   this  the  President  legis- 
lates.    His  affirmative  or  negative  decision  is  a  step  in  the  ' 
process  of  creating,  and  not  of  executing,  laws.     By  virtue 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Constitution, -the  Congress  is 
in  fact,  though  not  formally  and  in  terms,  composed  of  three 
distinct  bodies,  —  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives ;  and  all  must  concur,  with  the  single  exception  just 
noticed,  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  the  other  branches  avails 
acrainst  the  dissent  of  the  Executive. 

§  175.  But  the  legislative  function  of  the  President  ia  in 
every  way  inferior  to  that  held  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.     This  inferiority  consists,  first,  in 
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the  ftct  that  Iiis  negative  vote  maj  be  overruled  by  two  thirdi 
of  the  Congress,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  majority  of  two 
thirds  practically  dispenses  with  his  concurrence ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  the  fact  that  the  Pi-es^ident  cannot  originate  any  leg- 
islative   measure.      He    may    communicate    i n form alion ,    and" 

1  recommend  measures  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  (Art. 
II.  Sec.  III.),  but  he  cannot  directly  set  in  motion  any 
scheme  of  legislation  ;  he  must  await  the  definitive  action  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  add  or  refuse  hia  consent  to  their  per- 
fected work. 

^  176.  It  is  evident  tliat  our  own  national  legislature  Ja,  in 
respect  tn  the  power  of  the  Executive,  copied  from  that  of 
Great  Brilain,  which  consists  of  three  orders,  —  King,  lords, 
and  Commons.  Ent  liere,  as  in  many  otiier  important  fea- 
tures  of  the  American  civil  polity,  it  is  dangerous  to  push  the 
analogy  too  fyj.  WHiile  the  resemblance  biitween  the  power 
of  the  Crown  and  that  of  the' T* resident  lies  on  the  very  snr- 
iace  and  at  once  arrests  attention,  the  differences,  whichj[ie_ 
deeper,  are  far  more  important  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
These  differences  inhere  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  British 
Parliiiment,  ns  comjiared  with  that  of  the  American  Congress. 
Jn_£nre.  theory,  the  Parliitment  is  composed  of  King,  Lorda, 
and^ommons.  At  one  time  this  theory  represented  an  exist- 
ing_and  potent. ikct.  Its  outward  form  is  preserved  to  _tba_ 
preiBgnt  day ;  and  not  a  statute  is  now  passed  which  does  not 
purport  to  be  "enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Maj^ 
esty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and_. 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same."  But,  while  the  form 
i«  clung  to,  the  substance  has  gone;  the  crown  is  a  jnere 
pageant ;  the  executive  department  Is  virtually  merged  in  the 
legislative ;  the  rolnisters,  who  are  and  must  be  members  of 
^Parliament,  possess,  as  such  members,  the  function  of  ongi^ 
nating  measures  ;  but  the  power  to  refuse  tlie  Executive  con- 
tent to  measures  that  have  passed  the  two  Houses  has  practi- 
cally ceased  to  exist.  While,  therefore,  the  words  wliich  are 
generally  used  to  describe  the  legislative  function  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Crown  are  far  stronger  than  those  wliich  define  the  similar 
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fapacity  of  the  American  President,  the  suj)stantialj;)qwer  ,q£ 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  greater.  It  is  said  that  the  King  has 
the  prerogative  of  an  absolute  veto  ;  the  exercise  of  this  pre- 
rogative would  doubtless  produce  a  revolution.  As  the  min- 
isters  who  constitute  the  responsible  executive  are  members ^f 
ParTTaraent,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  British 
Legislature  has  grasped  and  now  wields  both  the  creative  and 
the^dministrative^nctionj^  and  that  the  assent  of  two  Houses 
or  branches  only  is  practically  necessary  to  the  enactment  of 
law^ 

§  177.  The  President's  power  of  legislation  is  far  more  sub- 
stantial. His  independence  of  the  Congress  constitutes  him 
an  effective  check  upon  the  acts  of  that  body.  Nothing  less 
than  a  two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  can  reduce  him  to 
the  level  of  the  British  Crown.  The  doctrine  has  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  with  some  earnestness,  both  in  former 
times  and  recently,  that  the  President  can  only  refuse  his 
assent  to  a  proposed  measure  when  he  deems  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, to  be  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  legislative  author- 
ity, an  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Congress.  There  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  this  notion.  The  Constitution  places  no 
restraint  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  He  may  be 
guided  by  motives  of  expediency  in  granting  or  withholding 
his  affirmative  vote,  as  well  as  any  Senator  or  Representative. 
Art.  1.  Sec.  VII.  says :  "  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it 
become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but,  if  not,  he  shall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall 
have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on 
their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  re* 
consideration,  two  thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered ;  and,  if 
approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law. 
.  ...  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if 
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he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournmenti 
prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

"  Every  ordor,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  llie  concm'renro 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessiiry 
(except  on  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  bi?  presented  lo 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect,  shall  he  approved  by  him  ;  or,  being  disiipproveil 
by  him,  shall  be  rejiassed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

Here  are  no  restrictions  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
objections  which  the  Chief  Magistrate  may  oppose  to  any  stat- 
ute. That  Presidents  have  seldom  exercised  their  right  to 
atop  the  passage  of  any  measure  because  they  deemed  it  to  be 
inexpedient,  while  they  admitted  its  constitutionality,  is  no 
ground  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  power.  They  have 
generally  deferred  to  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people 
on  all  quesitons  of  mere  policy. 

§  ITS.  Is  the  assent  of  the  President  necessary  to  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Congress?  In 
other  words,  is  such  an  amendment  a  bill,  oivier,  resolution,  or 
I  vote,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  fur  his  ap- 
proval? The  unifonn  practice  of  the  legislative  arid  the 
executive  de|iarliiient3  has  answered  this  qiiestion  in  ihe  neg- 
ative ;  and  the  construction  thus  placed  upon  the  Constitution 
ma^be  considered  as  final.  Several  independent  considera- 
tions lead  to  this  result.  The  language  of  Art.  V.  is  quite 
different  from  tliat  used  in  Art.  I.  Sec.  VII. :  "  The  Congress, 
whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,"  &c,  "Con- 
gress "  is  here  used  in  its  technical  sense  as  descriptive  of  the 
two  Houses.  As  two  thirds  of  each  House  are  necessary  to 
initiate  the  process  of  amendment,  it  would  seem  unnecessary  . 
to  require  the  assent  of  the  President,  when  a  majority  so 
great  may  overrule  his  dissent.  Finally,  a  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  seem  to  be  an  "order,  resolution,  or  vote" 
intended  by  the  ^  3  of  Art.  I.  Sec.  VII.  Such  an  act  of  Con- 
gre«  is  in  no  sense  legislative ;  it  is  a  mere  proposal ;  it  hu 
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none  of  the  elements  of  law ;  it  is  a  laying  before  the  people 
certain  propositions  for  their  consideration  ;  and  the  people, 
through  their  state  legislatures  or  conventions,  are  the  9ole 
legislators.  This  subject  has  received  much  attention  in  very 
recent  times,  as  well  as  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  present 
government,  and  has  been  settled  so  far  as  the  joint  action  of 
President  and  legislature  can  settle  a  question  of  construction. 

§  179.  The  Executive  possesses  another  legislative  function 
of  an  exalted  character.  Treaties  entered_intp  by  theUnitfiid 
States  are  declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.^  Their  quality  as  law  is  so  high  that  Congress  can 
only  destroy  them  by  a  single  act  of  legislation,  namelyj^  bjjL 
declaration  of  war  against  the  nations  with  whom  thej^re 
made.  Yet  the  treaty-making  power,  this  authority  to  pass, 
laws  which  shall  be  supreme  even  over  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  is  confided  to  the  President,  under  the  sin- 
gle limitation  that  his  work  must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  ratifiedjjy  two  thirds  of  that  body.^  He,  however,  holds 
the  initiative  ;  the  upper  House  can  only  accept  or  reject  his 
decrees,  they  cannot  dictate  a  treaty, 

§  1 80.  I  will  very  briefly  mention  some  further  instances  in 
which  the  peculiar  functions  of  one  department  are  partially 
shared  by  another.  The  appointment  of  officers  is  plainly  an 
executive  act,  and  the  power  to  appoint  is  conferred  upon  the 
President,  or  some  of  his  subordinates.  Yet  most  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  President  must  receive  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate.^  The  trial  of  impeachments  is  peculiarly  a  judi-  / 
cial  act,  yet  the  Senate  is  the  only  court  for  that  purpose.* 
In  addition  to  these  cases  of  direct  interference,  there  exist  fea- 
tures in  the  general  organization  which  afford  opportunities  for 
the  exertion  of  a  vast  influence  by  one  department  upon  another. 
.The  judges  are  not  chosen  independently  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  but  are  placed  in  office  by  the  concurring  assent 
ol.  both*  The  House  of  Representatives  may  be  called  upon 
tt)  elect  the  Chief  Magistrate  himself  in    the  event  that  a 

1  Const.  Art  VI.  §  2.  »  Const  Art.  II.  Sec.  II.  §  2. 

3  IbitL  <  Ibid.  Art  I.  Sec.  lU.  §  6 
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majority  of  electors  have  failed  to  unite  upon  the  same  person 
for  that  offit'e.* 

^  131.  Wliile,  therefore,  the  general  plan  of  the  govern- 
ment assumes  three  co-ordinate,  independent  departments,  and 
while  thfse  several  de|>artments  are,  in  the  main,  free  from 
each  other's  control,  they  are,  from  necessity,  linked  together 
by  many  ties,  both  of  function  and  of  influence.  One  does,  at 
times,  perform  some  of  the  peculiar  duties  of  anotlier. 

I  have  here  purposely  refi-ained  from  speaking  of  llie  vast 
legislative  aiiributes  which  inhere  in  a  free  judiciary  under 
our  own  and  ihe  English  system,  because  this  would  lead  into 
an  extended  discussion  foreign  Iram  the  immediate  purposes 
of  the  present  work. 

§  182.  Among  these  three  departments  there  will  always 
be  a  tendency  iu  each  to  encroach  npon  the  special  province 
of  the  others,  or  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  orni  governmental 
action.  The  Constilnlion  endeavors  to  draw  the  lines  of  de- 
man.iilion  between  them ;  they  are  placed  as  checks  upon  each 
other ;  the  whole  system  was  carefully  planned  so  as,  if  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  any  and  all  acts  of  usurpation,  by  making  one 
departtnent  necessary  to  the  others.  But  the  organic  law 
must,  of  necessity,  use  general  terms ;  it  cannot  descend  to 
any  minuteness  of  detail  without  becoming  a  code  of  special 
precepts  rather  than  a  guide  to  tlie  government  in  its  work  of 
legislation.  The  checks  and  connteriwises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  abo,  in  a  great  measure,  moral ;  the  sanctions  are 
slow  in  their  operation,  and  may  never  be  put  in  motion.    Ad- 

'  mimble,  therefore,  as  is  the  system,  it  cannot  entirely  prevent 

I  those  results  which  naturally  flow  from  the  possession  of  power ; 

I  each  department  will  strive  to  increase  the  scope  of  its  owti 

'  functions,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

^  183.  In  this  inevitable  struggle  the  popular  branch  —  the 
legislature  —  w^ill  alwaj-s  obtain  and  hold  the  ascendant.  The 
superiority  which  thus  belongs  to  Congress  results  from  two 
causes,  —  the  gi-eater  power  of  that  bmly,  and  its  greater  incJi- 
natioH  to  use  that  power.  It  h  in  itself  plainly  the  most  power- 
ful in  that  the  function  of  creating  law  is  higher,  and  more 
I  Ccmtt  Art  II.  Sec.  L  S  3. 
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fi>roible  than  that  of  applying  or  expounding.  The  other 
departments  must  await  the  action  of  the  legislature,  which 
always  holds  the  initiative  ;  and  neither  of  them  can  bring  any 
sanction  to  bear  directly  upon  that  body,  and  thus  prevent  its 
contemplated  acts.  It,  therefore,  more  than  the  others,  can 
break  over  the  barriers  which  the  organic  law  has  raised  to 
restrain  its  lawlessness.  The  history  of  England  shows  how 
Parliament  has  advanced,  step  by  step,  in  its  acquisitions  of 
power,  until  it  has  reduced  the  crown  to  a  cipher,  and  made 
the  ministers  of  the  King  its  own  servants ;  and  how,  finally, 
the  Commons  has  substantially  drawn  all  these  vast  accumula- 
tions of  power  to  itself,  and  forced  the  Lords  into  a  position  of 
comparative  insignificance.  It  may  be  said  that  Parliamenj 
lias  been  restrained  by  no  written  Constitution  defining  the 
exact  measiire_of  its  functions.  This  is. true  ;  but  it  has  been 
restrained  by  influences  more  potent  than  written  enactments 
can  be,  unless  the  will  and  consent  of  the  people  is  constantly 
upholding  and.  giving  life  to  the  positive  provisions  of  the  or- 
ganic law  ;  it  has  been  restrained  by  the  habits  of  thought  of. 

-^^?._^in£[i?'i^yhi^^^^?  ^y  ^^^  tremendous  power  of  class  inter-  / 
ests  and  prefjudiceSj  by  a  traditionary  system  which  has  left  itst 
mark  upon  everyj)ublic  act  of  the  British  government. 

§  184.  If  the^English  King,  with  his  ancient  despotic  power, 
and  his  present  influence  as  theoretical  head  of  the  nation,  to 
whom  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  is  due,  aided  by  the  sup- 
port of  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  has  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  rising  tide  of  parliamentary  progress,  how 
shall  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  his  limited  and 
defined  functions,  his  liability  to  impeachment,  his  responsibil- 
ity to  the  people,  and  his  brief  term  of  office,  be  able  to 
oppose  any  permanent  obstacle  to  the  steady  advance  of  Con- 
gress, much  less  to  turn  that  advance  backward  and  despoil 
the  legislature  of  their  rightful  attributes?  The  prerogatives 
once  held  by  the  British  Crown  which  he  might  use  against 
the  Parliament,  were  immeasurably  more  efficient  than  any 
oower  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  but  these  have 
\yeen  either  directly  wrested  from  him,  or  they  have  been  so 
jompletely  abandoned  by  non-user,  that  anv  exercise  of  them 
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<rosM  be  tlio  signal  For  a  revolution.  Tlie  President  cannot 
coerce  the  Congress ;  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  directly  in- 
terfere with  the  proceedings  of  Congress  ;  but  tJie  House  of 
Representatives  may  impeach,  and  the  Senate  may  condemn, 
both  President  and  judges ;  and  allliough  the  Congress  may 
not  abolish  tlie  national  judiciarj-,  they  may  curtail  its  functions 
and  reorganize  the  tribunals.  The  legislature  is,  therefore, 
the  most  powerful  both  in  the  essential  nnture  of  its  general 
functions,  and  in  the  special  capacities  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  it. 

§  185.  But  Congress  has  also  greater  inclination  and  more 
opportunities  to  use  and  enlarge  its  power  than  are  possessed 
by  the  Other  departments.  This  disposition  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  own  niitional  legislature,  it  belongs,  and  must  of  necessity 
belong,  to  all  popular  assemblies.  Whatever  motives  may  act 
upon  a  single  chief  magistrate,  impelling  him  to  amplify  his 
field  of  action,  will  also  act  upon  each  individual  k'gislator. 
But  the  single  magistrate  must  be  restrained  in  some  measure 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  by  the  sense  of  a  respon- 
sibility shared  with  himself  by  no  one  ;  the  responsibility  rests 
Upon  the  legislator  with  a  lessened  weight  as  it  is  di^Hded 
between  him  and  all  Ins  fellows ;  the  force  of  public  opinion  is 
brokeu  in  his  case  by  its  encounter  with  the  whole  body  of 
law-makers.  That  this  tendency  does  exist  in  a  legislature  to 
enlarge  its  jurisdiction,  to  encroach  u[>on  that  of  other  depart- 
ments, to  usuq)  power,  is  proven  by  the  history  of  the  British 
people  ;  it  is  no  less  clearly  ehown  in  our  own  history,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  past  few  years, 

§  18t>.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  not  in  so  much  danger  from  an  undue  stretch  of 
authority  by  President  or  by  judges,  as  from  unlawful  assump- 
titins  by  Congress,  The  Constitution  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
the  design  was  good  ;  the  checks  and  balances  were  carefiilly 
and  skilfully  arranged ;  but  no  mere  organic  law  can  place  a 
.asting  barrier  to  tlie  advance  of  a  popular  legislature.  Step 
by  step  their  powers  are  exceeded;  the  nation  acquiesces; 
the  precedent  becomes  established  ;  and  a  system  of  conatmc- 
tion  is  finally  elaborated  which  takes  the  place  of  the  written 
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Constitution  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  government  in   its 
official  duties. 

One  power  alone  can  stay  the  legislature  in  its  gradual  march  ^ 
towards  the  possession  of  all  political  attributes,  —  that  of  the 
people.  If  the  people  shall  always  give  a  life  to  the  provisions 
oTthe  Constitution,  if  they  shall  impart  their  own  force  as  a 
constant  energy  in  the  complicated  machine,  their  servants 
and  agents  may  easily  be  kept  within  the  bounds  assigned  to 
them.  But  without  this  life  and  force,  the  process  I  have 
described  is  sure ;  we  may  regret,  but  we  cannot  prevent  it. 

§  187.  The  evils  which  would  result  from  a  substantial  con- 
<:;entration  of  all  power  in  Congress  cannot  be  enumerated. 
Unless  our  fore&thers  were  wholly  wrong,  unless  the  organic 
law  is  framed  upon  an  entire  misconception  of  the  needs  of  a 
free  people,  and  of  the  objects  of  government,  the  three  depart- 
ments, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  must  be  kept  sepa- 
rate, independent,  co-ordinate.  The  question  of  the  power  to 
be  wielded  by  the  legislature  was  discussed  and  settled.  If 
the  tendencies  of  the  present  day  are  right,  then  all  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  were  wrong. 
Should  Congress,  as  now  organized,  practically  draw  all  the 
attributes  and  functions  of  government  to  itself,  and  reduce 
the  executive  and  judiciary  to  a  condition  of  substantial  de- 
pendence upon  itself,  the  next  step  would  inevitably  follow ; 
and  this  would  be  the  consolidation  of  the  national  legislature 
into  one  body.  The  Senate  would  be  pronounced  an  unne- 
cessary and  hurtful  clog  upon  the  free  activity  of  the  more 
popular  branch.  Even  now  such  a  step  is  publicly  advocated. 
Should  this  result  be  accomplished,  the  liberties  of  the  people 
would  be  gone,  only  to  be  regained  by  another  revolution. 
Nothing  could  withstand  a  legislature  consisting  of  one  house, 
jiractically  wielding  all  governmental  power,  restrained  by  no 
checks  of  organization  or  function.  No  tyranny  could  equal 
its  tyranny. 
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5  188.  The  second  feature  in  tlie  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  I  shall  notice  is,  the  division  of  the  Legislature 
into  two  co-ordinate  branches,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  —  the  one  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  the 
other  appointed  directly  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states. 
Art.  I.  Sec.  I.  declares  that  the  Congress  "  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."  Art.  I.  Sec.  11.  §  1, 
says  that  ■'  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  representatives  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of 
the  several  states."  Art.  I.  Sec.  HI.  §  1,  provides  that  "the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators 
from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years, 
and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote." 

Of  the  advantages  and  even  necessity  of  tim  dual  arrange- 
ment, I  do  not  now  intend  to  speak.  The  subject  is  fully 
discussed  in  Dr.  Lieber's  "  Treatise  on  Civil  Liberty,"  and  in 
"  The  Federalist."  This  double  legislature  has  approved  itself 
GO  well  that  all  the  states  have  formed  their  local  assemblies 
upon  the  same  model. 

§  189.  But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  invent 
this  scheme  ;  they  had  an  example  ready  at  hand  to  imitate  ; 
lliey  evidently  copied  from  tlie  British  Parliament,  Like  that 
the  Congress,  in  its  law-making  function,  truly  represents  three 
estates.  Not  indeed  royalty,  nobility,  and  commons  ;  but  the 
President  represents  the  people  in  their  collective,  im])crial  ca- 
pacity  ;  the  Senate  represents  the  same  ]ieople  gathere^into^ 
their  local  commonwealths  ;  while  the  lower  House  rL;preseiita 
the  same  people  as  divided  into  small  an3  single  communities. 
Tlius  we  have  all  interests  united.  The  nation,  as  one  body- 
politic,  speaks  through  the  President.  The  states,  as  separate 
piflitical  societies,  speak  through  the  Senate;  the  local  districts 
Bpeak  each  through  their  own  delegates.  All  varieties  of 
Dpinions  and  interests  are  thus  instrumental  in  moulding  th« 
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national  legislation.  The  tyranny  of  majorities  is  weakened ; 
all  claims  may  be  heard  and  fairly  considered ;  and  a  policy 
suited  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  may  be  evolved  from 
this  conflict. 

§  190.  And  here  we  see  again  involved  in  the  formation  of 
our  national  Congress,  the  two  ideas  which  were  referred  to 
in  a  former  chapter,  that  of  local  self-government,  and  that  of 
centralization,  united  and  balanced  in  such  a  manner  that 
neither  can  destroy,  but  each  may  aid  and  strengthen  the 
other.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  regulate  the 
choice  of  Senators,  and  confer  the  power  of  selection  upon  the 
state  legislatures,  and  yield  to  each  commonwealth  an  equal 
voice  in  the  upper  House,  were  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise. So  tenacious  were  the  states  of  this  equality  that  an 
express  restriction  upon  the  power  of  amendment  is  inserted 
in  the  Constitution ;  it  cannot  be  destroyed  without  an  unani- 
mous consent.^  Thus  have  we  fast  anchored  in  our  funda- 
mental law  the  principle  of  local  self-government.  While  we 
recognize  the  nation,  while  we  glory  in  our  unity,  we  have 
guarded  against  a  central  power  of  such  magnitude  as  to  en- 
danger the  liberties  of  the  citizen.  To  a  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature,  fresh  from  contact  with  small  constituencies,  fre- 
quently elected,  partaking  of  the  momentary  passions  and 
errors  of  the  people,  and  therefore  endeavoring  to  reflect  their 
immediate  wishes,  is  joined  the  more  conservative  Senate, 
fewer  in  numbers,  with  longer  duration  of  office,  appointed  by 
the  legislatures,  and  therefore  somewhat  removed  from  the 
fitful  flow  of  the  popular  will.  One  house  is  the  force  which 
drives,  the  other  the  anchor  which  holds  fast ;  one  is  the  in 
strument  of  progress,  the  other  tempers  the  vehemence  of 
advance  ;  one  communicates  speed,  the  other  steadiness.  Yet 
as  each  is  finally  responsible  to  the  people,  and  draws  its  in- 
spiration from  the  same  source,  the  Senate  is  not,  Ukc  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  the  representative  of  class  interests 
and  of  privileged  orders.  It  does  not  interpose  itself  as  an 
obstruction  to  all  progress,  hindering  the  onward  march  by 
the  mere  force  of  passive  resistance.     It  is  conservative  be 

I  Const.  Art.  V. 
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cause  it  lias  the  opportunity  lo  be  calmer  and  more  deliberate, 
to  I(M)k  beyond  the  present,  to  study  the  eftect  of  measures 
upon  the  liiture. 

5  191.  When  we  turn  IVoin  the  Senate  lo  the  more  numer- 
ous and  popular  branch,  the  question  meets  us,  how  are  tlie 
members  to  be  apportioned  to  their  constituents;  according  to 
what  ratio  shall  they  be  allotted  among  the  several  sutes.  As 
the  principle  of  local  soif-governmcnt  had  been  preserved  in 
the  organization  of  tlie  Senate  hy  giving  each  commonwealth 
an  equality  of  representation,  so  after  some  stmggh;  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization,  the  idea  of  an  empire,  trium]>hed  in 
conatrncting  the  lower  House.  All  state  equality  is  here 
abandoned,  and  the  members  are  to  represent  either  properly 
or  population.  But  it  was  perceived  that  any  definite  distri- 
bution which  should  be  made  at  the  time  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  which  might  then  be  just  and  equable, 
would,  probably,  as  years  passed  by,  and  the  nation  develojied 
in  resource*,  become  extremely  unfair  and  one  sided.  Some 
rule  must,  therefore,  be  established  which  would  hold  good  for 
all  subsequent  generations;  by  which  the  representation  might 
be  rearranged  from  time  to  time  whenever  a  necessity  should 
require. 

§  192.  It  was  easy  to  determine  that  the  number  of  dele- 
gates given  to  each  particular  state  should  be  ascertained  by 
the  amount  of  the  pojiulution,  and  not  by  the  amount  of  |iro[i- 
erty.  It  was  therefore  provided  that  at  the  outset  each  state 
should  be  entitled  to  a  certain  definite  number  of  representa- 
tives ;  that  the  number  of  represetitatives  should  never  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand;  but  that  each  state  should 
alwaj's  have  at  least  one  delegate ;  and  that  as  the  bnsis  of  the 
subsequent  apportionment,  an  enumeration  of  inhabitants 
should  be  taken  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of 
Congress  and  at  intervals  of  ten  years  thereafter.' 

§  193.  Hut  in  fixing  upon  the  exact  basis  of  apjiortionment 
b'^  means  of  this  census,  a  difficulty  presented  itself  so  great 
that  it  could  only  he  evaded  by  a  compromise.  Had  the  in- 
habitants of  the  slates  been  all  freemen  no  such  difficulty  coulu 
I  Coust.  ArL  I.  Sec.  II.  S  3- 
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have  arisen ;  but  most  of  the  original  thirteen  states  contained 
a  mixed  population  of  freemen  and  slaves,  and  in  the  Southern 
States  the  latter  class  bore  a  large  proportion  to  the  former. 
Should  these  slaves  be  reckoned  as  persons  in  determining  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  a  state  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  many  delegates  that  state  should  send  to  the  national 
Congress?  On  the  one  side  it  was  urged  that  slaves  were 
property,  and  therefore  not  to  be  included  in  the  aggregate  of 
population ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  replied  that  slaves  were 
actual  persons,  and  were  as  much  entitled  to  be  represented 
as"  women  and  minors  and  all  others  who  are  forbidden  to  ex- 
ercise political  rights.  This  contrariety  of  opinion  on  so  vital 
a  question  could  only  be  arranged  by  a  compromise,  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  Constitution  settled  the  difficulty. 

"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  ex 
eluding  Indians  not  taxed,  tliree  fifths  of  all  other  persons.'*  ^ 
The  term  "  free  ])ersons  "  includes  all  inhabitants  of  every 
age,  sex,  and  color  who  are  not  in  a  condition  of  slavery,  ex- 
cept Indians  not  taxed  ;  "  all  other  persons  "  is  the  constitu- 
tional euphemism  for  slavery. 

§  194.  During  the  continuance  of  slavery  this  rule  of  the 
Constitution  resulted  in  giving  to  the  Southern  States  a  far 
larger  representation  in  Congress  than  would  have  been  due 
simply  from  the  number  of  freemen  in  those  communities,  and 
thus  greatly  added  to  the  power  of  the  ruling  class  at  the 
South.  For  the  slaves  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  prop- 
erty, made  so  by  the  state  laws,  and  no  more  appropriate  to 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  an  apportionment,  than  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  Northern  farmer.  The  claim  that,  being  actual 
persons,  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  same  condition  as 
women  and  minors,  was  plainly  fallacious.  Women  and 
Tiinors,  though  having  no  political  capacities,  are  clothed  with 
all  civil  rights,  rights  for  whose  protection  governments  are 

1  Const.  Art  I.  Sec.  III.  §  3. 
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instituted.  Slaves  have  no  snch  rights;  as  members  of  the 
society  they  are  completelj  swallowed  up  in  their  masters; 
even  the  laws  for  their  personal  safety  are  rather  enacted  in 
the  interests  of  the  maaters,  to  protect  their  projierty.  As  the 
slaves  could  not,  under  any  supposable  circuinstances,  exert 
the  slightest  influence  in  the  actual  choice  of  legislators,  the 
Southern  freeman,  while  voting  on  behalf  of  a  fraction  of  his 
slave  population,  was  just  so  far  out  voting  his  Nortiioni  fellow- 
citizen. 

§  195.  This  preponderating  influem-'e  may  be  increased  in 
the  future  rather  than  diminished.  An  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  has  abolished  slavery,  and  the  bondmen  have 
become  free.  There  are  now  no  more  "other  persons"  to 
whom  the  constitutional  provision  can  apply.  Representatives 
must  be  apportioned  equally  over  the  whole  country.  The 
same  number  of  free  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  Union  will 
now  speak  through  tlie  voice  of  every  delegate  to  the  national 
Congress.  This  will  immediately  increase  the  number  of 
Southern  representatives  iu  the  lower  House  ;  for  the  total 
representative  population  of  a  state  will  no  longer  be  ascer- 
tained by  adding  to  the  number  of  freemen  three  fifths  of  the 
slaves,  but  by  adding  to  the  former  freemen  the  whole  of  the 
former  slaves.  Thia  result  will  be  un  object  ion  able  if  the  vast 
aggregate  of  persons  thus  suddenly  raised  into  the  status  of 
freedom  and  taken  as  the  numerical  basis  of  apportionment, 
can  have  any  actual  voice,  can  exert  any  positive  influence  in 
the  choice  of  representatives.  If  this  power  be  not  conferred 
njKin  tliem,  the  former  governing  classes  at  the  South  will  have 
received  an  accession  to  their  political  importance  ;  the  balance 
will  be  even  more  inclined  in  their  favor.  In  no  other  portion 
if  the  country  will  there  be  such  an  enormous  number  of  free 
persona,  who,  by  state  laws,  are  deprived  of  all  active  co-oper- 
jtion  in  the  management  of  the  government,  and  yet  who  are 
reckoned  aa  [arsons  that  must  be  fully  represented  in  tlie 
Congress  of  the  nation. 

^  196.  This  result  was  probably  overlooked  at  the  time 
when  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery  was  adopti'd.  Va- 
rious plans  are  now  suggested  to  evade  it.     A  second  amend- 
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ment  is  proposed  changing  the  basi6  of  representation,  and 
providing,  in  substance,  that  the  apportionment  be  made 
according  to  the  number  of  those  persons  in  each  state  who, 
by  state  laws,  are  declared  to  be  electors.  The  number  of 
delegates  in  Congress  would  then  depend  upon  the  number  of 
those  who  are  clothed  with  the  capacity  of  voting ;  and  a  state 
would  obtain  a  larger  influence  in  Congress  as  it  extended 
wider  the  electoral  franchise  among  its  inhabitants.  The 
adoption  of  such  an  amendment  would,  doubtless,  indirectly 
compel  the  several  state  governments  in  time  to  confer  the 
right  of  voting  upon  negroes.  A  second  plan  assumes  an 
amendment  either  defining  in  terms  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors, or  empowering  Congress  to  define  them.  These  changes 
would  affect  the  entire  country.  A  third  measure  applies 
alone  to  those  Southern  States  which  declared  themselves 
separated  from  the  Union,  and  consists  in  requiring,  as  a  con- 
dition to  a  complete  restoration  to  their  political  rights,  that 
they  should  severally  provide  in  their  fundamental  laws  for 
conferring  the  electoral  franchise  upon  negroes.  I  purpose,  in 
the  sequel,  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  these  plans,  and 
therefore  pass  them  by,  at  present,  with  this  simple  statement. 


SECTION  III. 

METHOD  OF   CHOOSINQ  OFFICIAL  PERSONS. 

§  197.  General  Features.  —  A  third  element  in  the  organ 
ization  of  the  government  to  which  our  attention  should  be 
directed,  is  the  method  of  choosing  those  persons  to  whom  the 
labor  and  duty  of  administering  the  public  affairs  are  intrusted. 
When  we  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  we  are 
struck  with  the  fact  that  among  the  thousands  of  officials  who 
may  be  needed  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, only  one  small  class  —  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  —  are  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
Amid  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  the  modern  doctrine 
that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  an  essential  attribute  of  citizenship, 
uid  while  the  tendency  has,  for  many  years,  been  to  extend. 
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ind  not  to  oontract  it,  this  element  !□  oar  organic  law  stiiida 
out  in  bold  contrast  to  the  practice  of  most  of  the  states  in 
the  management  of  iheir  dumestic  concerns.  Indeed,  our 
fathers,  who  framed  and  adopted  the  Constilnlion,  though 
sternly  republican,  had  not  yet  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
people  were  Hi  interfere  directly  in  the  choice  of  all  rulers. 
Their  scheme  of  giving  effect  to  the  popular  will  was  through 
the  means  of  delegation.  The  people  were  to  speak  once  in 
the  selection  of  certain  officials ;  and  these  representatives 
were  afiervrards  to  be  the  month-pieces  of  their  constituents. 
This  principle  runs  through  the  whole  Constitution ;  and  it 
was  applied  even  in  the  first  adoption,  and  in  any  subsequent 
ratification  of  amendments. 

§  198.  The  President  and  Vice-President.  —Article  II.  Sec- 
tion I.,  as  amended  in  Article  XII.  of  the  Amendments, 
provides  for  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President  as 
follows:  "Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.  The  electors  shall 
meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be 
an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves;  I  hey  shall 
name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in 
distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President." 
.  .  .  [The  ballots  are  to  he  counted  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 

wntatives.] "  The  person  having  the  greatest 

number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electore  ap- 
pointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  mnjorily,  then  i'rom  the 
persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on 
the  list  of  liiose  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  choose  immediately  by  ballot,  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one  vote  ;  a 
'jnorum  fur  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
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shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  the  President. 

"  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no 
person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  two  highest  numbers 
on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

"  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes, 
which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States." 

§  199.  How  these  electors  may  be  appointed,  whether 
directly  by  the  people,  or  by  the  state  legislatures,  or  other- 
wise, the  Constitution  does  not  assume  to  determine.  It 
leaves  the  settlement  of  that  matter  entirely  to  the  several 
states.  There  need  be  no  uniformity  in  their  practice  ;  in 
fact,  until  recently  there  never  has  been.  Formerly  the 
method  of  choosing  by  the  state  legislatures  was  common. 
At  the  present  day  the  choice  is  made  by  the  body  of  voters 
in  all  the  states. 

§  200.  What  was  the  idea  contained  in  these  constitutional 
provisions  ?  Was  it  that  the  people  were  to  be  directly  in- 
strumental in  the  selection  of  their  chief  executive  officers  ? 
Plainly  not.  The  scheme  is  complicated,  and  seems  to  have 
been  contrived  expressly  to  prevent  what  is  often  called  the 
tyranny  of  majorities.  Even  now,  when  the  college  of  elec- 
tors is  chosen  by  the  body  of  voters,  it  is  possible  that  a  person 
shall  receive  the  ballots  of  a  large  majority  of  the  presidential 
electors,  wliile  a  majority  of  the  actual  voters  have  preferred 
another  candidate.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  one  collective  aggregate,  are  not  appealed  to  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  President,  but  that  people  as  segregated  into  their 
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local  commonwealths.  The  idea  of  original  state  equality  an- 
sovereignty  has  here  left  its  impress  upon  the  organic  law. 
When,  therefore,  we  hear,  at  the  present  day,  a  complaint 
that  a  person  may  be  the  President  of  the  minority,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  (act  is  the  result  of  a  concession  to 
the  demands  of  state  independence,  which  were  insisted  upon 
with  so  much  pertinacity  when  the  Constitution  was  fmmed 
and  adopted.  In  those  clauses  which  provide  for  an  election 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  this  idea  of  state  sovereignty 
is  absolutely  controlling;  the  old  feature  of  state  equality  in 
the  legislature  is  expressly  preserved. 

^  201,  But  aside  from  the  influence  which  the  theory  of 
state  independence  and  sovereignty  exerted  upon  these  provi- 
sions of  the  organic  law,  the  whole  scheme  assumes  that  the 
people  were  not  to  interfere  directly  iu  the  selection  of  their 
chief  executive  oiScers.  "  By  the  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
the  evident  intention  of  its  framers,  and  the  early  practice,  it 
was  not  designed  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  directly  or  indirectly  voted  for  by  the 
people  in  such  a.  manner  that  a  citizen,  casting  his  ballot, 
should  he  understood  as  designating  any  particular  person  for 
either  of  these  otBces,  Their  choice  was  to  be  removed  from 
the  excitement  and  distractions  of  popular  elections,  and  was 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  of  a  few 
special  electors  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  several  states 
in  such  manner  as  their  laws  should  prescribe.  These  special 
electors  were  assumed  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
functions,  untraraelled  by  any  pledges,  and  left  only  to  the 
guidance  of  their  own  jjersonal  convictions  of  what  wore  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

§  202.  "  But  tlie  rapid  spread  of  the  idea  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty has  swept  away  these  checks  planned  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  government,  so  that  while  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  strictly  obeyed,  its  intention  is  directly  violated  in  the 
election  of  the  chief  magistrate.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  choice  of  the  electoi-s  to  the  people 
of  the  several  states,  and  by  the  closely  drawn  lines  of  party 
discipline  ;  so  that  sets  of  electors,  unequivocally  pledged  Ui  m 
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particular  candidate,  and  directly  voted  for  by  the  people, 
have  become,  in  fact,  the  mere  passive  instruments  of  the 
majority  of  voters  in  each  state,  in  carrying  out  their  will  as 
expressed  at  the  ballot-box.  The  electoral  college  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  mere  machine,  a  mere  conduit  through  which 
may  flow  the  stream  of  popular  suffrage.  We  do  now,  in  fact, 
vote  for  the  President  and  Vice-President  as  really  as  though 
their  names  were  inscribed  upon  the  papers  we  deposit.  We 
have  thus,  in  this  respect,  virtually  made  to  ourselves  a  new 
constitution,  which  exactly  resembles  the  original  in  form,  but 
is  vastly  different  in  substance.  This  complete  change  in  the 
manner  of  electing  the  President  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  written  laws  and  constitutions,  however 
carefully  guarded,  may  be  made  to  yield  to  a  change  in  the 
popular  feelings  and  wishes;  so  that,  while  not  a  clause  is 
repealed  or  modified,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  entirely  trans- 
formed. On  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  there  has  grown 
up  an  unwritten  law,  not,  indeed,  enacted  by  courts,  but 
devised  and  voluntarily  obeyed  by  those  who  manage  the 
machinery  of  popular  elections.^ 

§  203.  I  would  not  return  to  the  ancient  theory.  I  am 
persuaded  that  our  fathers  had  not  faith  enough  in  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people.  I  believe  that  the  whole  body  of  voters 
is  less  liable  to  err  in  the  choice  of  those  rulers  whose  functions 
are  political,  than  any  small  and  select  number  of  men  specially 
appointed,  however  pure  and  patriotic  they  may  be.  I  believe 
that  our  general  elections  fairly  express  the  popular  will,  and 
that  the  decision  is,  on  the  whole,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  We  might  well,  therefore,  abandon 
the  idle  and  useless  form  of  interposing  the  machinery  of  an 
electoral  college  between  the  people  and  their  choice,  and 
allow  the  votes  to  be  cast  directly  for  the  persons  designated 
to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President.  I  have  called 
this  form  idle  and  useless ;  it  certainly  is  so,  unless  it  be  pur- 
posely retained  as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  a  majority.  If 
it  be  thought  best  that  a  majority  of  voters  in  the  United  States 
fhould  not  necessarily  determine  the  selection  of  President, 

^  See  Pomeroy's  Introduction  to  Municipal  Law^  §  731 
ft 
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th«n  tliia  expedient  of  an  electoral  college  is  well  contrived  to 
thwart  tiie  wishes  of  such  majority.  But  all  tins  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  tiie  age,  and  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  slate  governments  are  organized  and  administered. 
There  are  theorists  who  liavc  suggested  plana  by  which  minor- 
ities may  be  the  more  efficiently  represented;  but  no  one  lias, 
as  yet,  contended  tliat,  in  a.  republican  form  of  government, 
the  minority  should  possibly  control. 

§  204.  The  Senate.  —  Article  I.  Section  III.  provides  that 
"the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislatnre  thereof,  for 
six  yeai-s;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote." 

Provision  is  made  for  classifying  those  who  are  first  chosen, 
so  that  the  terms  of  office  of  one  third  shall  expire  every  sec- 
ond year.  "  If  vacancies  liappeii  by  resignation  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  tlie  executivs 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments,  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then   fill  such  vacaii- 

The  same  Article,  Section  IV.,  declares  that,  "  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, sliatt  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  lime,  by  law, 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  Senators." 

The  body  which  appoints  the  Senators  is  fixed  beyond  the 
reach  of  Congress  or  state  legislation,  —  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  slates.  The  places  of  choosing  are  also  fixed,  —  the 
place  where  each  legislature,  by  the  local  law,  is  to  hold  its 
sessions.  The  times  and  manner  of  holding  elections  are  left  to 
the  stales,  unless  Congress  should,  by  a  genera!  law,  prescribe 
some  common  rule.  Congress  has  not  availed  itself  of  this 
power  so  plainly  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constilalion,  and 
there  is  some  diversity  in  the  manner  of  choosing  Senators 
among  the  different  states.  In  some  the  two  houses  meet  in 
joint  session,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  united  body  is  suf- 
ficient ;  in  others  the  houses  vote  separately,  and  do  not  meet 
^^joint  session  un^l  a  majority  of  each  has  made  its  selection, 
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And  then  if  the  choice  of  both  branches  has  fallen  upon  the 
same  person  the  election  is  complete,  if  not,  a  resort  is  had  to 
a  joint  ballot. 

§  205.  The  Hottse  of  Hepresentatives.  —  The  Constitution 
determines  the  method  of  electing  members  to  the  lower 
House  in  the  following  manner:  —  Article  I.  Section  11.  §  1, 
"  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states,  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  lefjislature." 

The  first  paragraph  of  Section  IV.  of  the  same  Article,  cited 
in  §  204,  applies  to  the  election  of  Representatives  as  well  as 
of  Senators. 

In  this  connection  may  be  read  Section  IV.  of  Article  IV. 
as  follows :  "  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government." 

§  206.  As  to  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions of  Representatives,  the  Congress  has  complete  control, 
so  far  as  positive  provisions  of  the  Constitution  do  not  inter- 
fere ;  in  the  event  that  Congress  does  not  exercise  its  author- 
ity, the  states  have  a  like  complete  control.  Thus  Congress 
may  prescribe  the  day  and  month  for  holding  the  election,  and 
make  them  the  same  throughout  the  country,  with  the  limita- 
tion that  the  election  must  be  once  in  two  years.  Congress 
may  also  prescribe  whether  the  choice  shall  be  by  single  dis- 
tricts, or  by  a  general  vote  in  each  state ;  and  may,  no  doubt, 
divide  the  states  into  congressional  districts.  The  national 
legislature  has  not,  however,  exercised  the  full  power  con- 
ferred upon  it,  and  most  of  the  regulations  governing  the 
choice  of  Representatives  have  been  left  to  the  separate  states. 
Over  the  qualifications  of  the  electo©,  Congress  has  no  control 
further  than  may  be  included  in  the  clause  by  which  the  United 
States  is  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  to  each 
state. 

§  207.  Here  we  perceive  that  the  general  government  has 
no  voice  in  deciding  who  shall  be  privileged  to  vote  for  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.     The  whole  subject  is  controlled  by 
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itBte  laws.  The  states  will,  of  course,  in  their  own  constitu- 
tions or  statutes,  declare  which  of  their  inhabitants  may  take 
B  part  in  choosing  members  of  the  popular  branch  of  their 
local  legislatures,  and  such  persons  are  entitled  also  to  vote 
for  congressmen  In  that  state. 

We  are  thus  met  by  this  peculiarity  of  the  organic  law,  that 
it  nowhere  attemjiLs  to  define  what  persons  may  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage,  nor  does  it  confer  upon  the  general  govern- 
ment any  such  power.  In  the  only  instance  where  provision 
is  made  for  a  popular  election,  the  states  are  left  to  designate 
the  individuals  who  may  unite  in  electing. 

^  208.  This  fact  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  somewhat  com- 
mon notion  that  United  States  citizenship  implies  the  right  of 
voting.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  troth.  Not  a  vote 
is  cast,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  by  any  per- 
son in  Tirtue  merely  of  his  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  recognizes  the  status  of  citizenship,  and  pro- 
vides for  admitting  foreigners  to  that  condition  ;  but  it  does 
not  create  any  class  of  voters.  What  the  severnl  states  may 
do  in  this  respect,  is  a  matter  entirely  for  their  own  consider- 
ation. It  is  true,  as  a  fact,  that,  by  the  state  laws,  the  great 
mass  of  voters  for  Representatives  in  Congress  are  white  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  in  the  Constitution  for 
this  practice.  A  state  may  deny  to  some  citizens  the  right  of 
suffrage  entirety,  as  most  do  to  the  free  negro,  and  all  do  to 
women  and  minors  ;  or  may  deny  it  to  persons  of  foreign  birth 
for  a  certain  period  after  naturalization,  as  does  New  York. 
Others  still  may  confer  the  privilege  upon  persons  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  do  a  few  of  the  Western 
atateo. 

§  209.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  mere  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  does  not  involve  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  is  also 
plain  that  the  United  States  have  no  power  or  authority  to 
interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the  states  in  determining  what 
class  of  persons  possess  the  "  qualifications  "  for  electors.  The 
state  laws  may  throw  open  the  door  as  wide  as  possible,  oi 
may  place  any  limitation  which  ia  not  inconsistent  with  a  re* 
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pnLHcan  form  of  government.  In  some,  a  property  qnalifict- 
tion  has  been  demanded  from  the  voter,  and  this  practice  was 
almost  universal  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  government ;  in  a 
few,  a  literary  or  educational  qualification  is  required.  In  a 
small  number  of  commonwealths,  free  negroes  are  admitted  on 
an  equality  with  whites ;  in  others,  only  those  who  possess  a 
certain  amount  of  property ;  while  in  most  tJhey  are  rejected 
altogether.^ 

§  210.  Notwithstanding  the  control  over  this  subject  which 
the  Constitution^^vgs  to  the  states  is  so  great,  so  nearly  abso- 
lute, it  is  limited  by  Art.  IV.  Sec.  IV.  which  says  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  a  republican  form 
of  government.  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  a  state,  under 
pretence  of  prescribing  qualifications  for  electors,  might  place 
the  governmental  power  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  and 
might  erect  such  a  political  fabric  as  was  in  no  respect  repub- 
lican in  form.  Should  this  be  done.  Congress  might  undoubt- 
edly interfere  in  that  particular  state,  and  restore  a  republican 
form.  But  to  say  that  Congress  may  decide  by  a  general  rule 
what  regulations  governing  the  status  of  electors  are  consistent 
with  the  existence  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
may  pass  laws  imposing  those  regulations  upon  the  several 
states,  is  to  ignore  and  destroy  not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  very 
letter  of  the  organic  law.  To  say  that  a  republican  form  of 
government  implies  universal  suffrage,  or  that  it  forbids  the 
imposition  of  qualifications  which  do  not  directly  aflTect  the 
voter's  capacity  to  judge  properly  of  his  political  act  of  voting, 
is  to  violate  all  the  fundamental  rules  of  interpretation,  to  blot 
out  all  history,  to  declare  that  even  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  republican.  The  plain  common  sense 
view  whioli  the  people  have  always  taken  of  these  provisions 
is  the  correct  one.  The  clause  •*  the  electors  in  each  state 
jhall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature  "  has  been  uniformly 

1  I  hardly  need  say  that  I  am  speaking  here  of  those  states  alone  which 
remained  true  to  tlie  Union,  and  which  have  voluntarily  acted  upon  the 
^aestion  of  sufifraj^e  ;  I  do  not  inclade  those  states  which  attempted  to  96> 
•ede,  and  upon  which  Congress  is  now  imposing  vnivmal  fuffVage. 
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conatrue>l  to  mean  that  tbe  states  may  decide  who  of  tticir  in- 
habitants aiiall  vote  ;  and  it  has  been  left  to  tlie  good  sense  of 
the  peo]*le  of  each  commonwealth  to  enlarge  the  class  of  voters 
from  time  to  time  as  the  ideas  of  popular  sovereignty  obtained 
more  power. 

^  211,  It  is  certainly,  however,  an  anomaly  that  the  general 
govenimont  of  the  United  States  should  have  no  control  over 
the  choice  of  its  own  delegates  in  Congress;  that  it  should  be 
powerless  to  definu  the  qualifications  of  congi-essional  electors. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  this  is  a  defect  in  our  organic  law 
which  needs  amendment;  it  was  an  unnecessary  and  unfor- 
tunate concession  to  the  theory  of  state  sovereignty  and 
independence.  One  code  of  rules  should  certainly  prevail 
throughout  the  country  to  regulate  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives, and  this  should  be  the  work  of  Congress,  or  of  the  people 
in  its  sovereign  capacity.  The  nation  should  dictate  in  the 
selection  of  its  own  legislators.  The  integrity  of  the  separate 
states  is  sufficiently  guarded  by  allowing  to  each  an  equal  voice 
in  the  Sen-ite,  and  by  permitting  lliem  to  appoint  Senators, 
and  to  control  the  selection  of  Presidential  electors;  the  more 
national  branch  of  Congress,  that  which  conies  directly  from 
the  peo]>le,  should  be  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  one 
body  politic  whicli  is  represented  in  the  general  government 

§  212.  Here  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  considerations  upon  the 
curious  result  of  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery  referred  to 
in  §§  195,  liJti,  and  upon  the  second  amendment  proposed  to 
obviate  that  result.  Tliis  latter  amendment  which  has  passed 
both  hous-  s  of  Congress,  and  been  ratified  by  several  state 
legislatures,  is  as  follows:  Art.  XIV.  Sec.  II.  "  Representa- 
tives shall  be  Apportioned  among  the  several  states  according 
to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of 
sersons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a 
state,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 


any 


of  the 


lale  inhabitants  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one 


fears  of  age,  and  citiaens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
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abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in 
such  state." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amendment,  when  adopted, 
would  have  the  effect  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
class  of  new-made  citizens  in  the  Southern  states,  and  to  free 
negroes  in  other  states,  and  thus  to  increase  the  number  of 
voters  for  delegates  to  Congress,  by  making  it  directly  for  the 
interest  of  the  states  to  admit  the  same  class  of  citizens  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  popular  branch  of  their  own  local  legisla- 
tures, and  for  other  state  officers. 

§  213.  While  this  plan  would,  therefore,  tend  to  accomplish 
the  object  designed,  it  would  do  so  by  a  violation  of  ideas  and 
principles  which  are  wrought  into  the  very  fibre  of  our  govern- 
ment. In  regard  to  matters  purely  local,  and  which  do  not 
and  cannot  have  a  national  aspect  or  influence,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  interfere  with  the  separate 
states.  The  Constitution  was  framed  upon  this  idea.  The 
people,  as  the  source  of  all  power,  gave  to  their  central  gov- 
ernment exclusive  control  over  all  subjects  which  are  national 
and  imperial,  and  to  the  separate  states  a  control  over  all  sub- 
jects which  are  local.  I  deem  this  policy  as  essential  as  is  its 
counterpart,  that  the  several  states  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
nation  in  the  administration  of  its  appropriate  functions.  Now 
the  determining  who  may  vote  for  members  of  the  state  legis- 
latures, and  for  other  state  officers,  is  a  matter  peculiarly  local, 
and  the  United  States  should  not  be  able,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  dictate  rules  thereon  to  the  various  common- 
wealths. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  determining  who  may 
vote  for  Representatives  in  Congress  is  a  matter  purely  na- 
tional,  and  the  several  states  should  not  be  permitted  to  dictate 
rules  thereon  to  the  general  government. 

§  214.  A  remedy,  therefore,  should  be  proposed,  which 
would  not  interfere  with  functions  strictly  belonging  to  the 
states,  but  would  restore  to  its  own  control  functions  that  of 
right   belong   to    the   nation.     Such  a  remedy  would  be  an 
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amendment,  not  of  the  clanse  apportioning  rejiresentatives,  but 
of  the  clause  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  congressional  elec- 
tors. An  idea  might  be  borrowed  from  the  seceding  statei 
themselves  and  extended  to  its  legitimate  results.  When  the 
constitution  of  the  so-called  Confederacy  was  formed,  the  con- 
vention perceived  the  impropriety  of  permitting  the  states  to 
have  eomjilete  power  over  the  choice  of  congressmen,  and 
although  their  revolt  was  based  upon  an  assumed  existence  of 
separate  state  sovereignly,  they  imposed  restrictions  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  several  commonwealths  in  the  matter  of  do- 
tennining  who  may  exerdse  the  right  of  aufFrage.'  In  this 
single  instance  their  example  is  worthy  of  imitation ;  but  I 
would  go  further  and  take  away  the  discretion  altogether. 

^  215.  The  amendment  suggested  is  to  Art.  I.  Sec.  II.  § 
1,  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  it  should  read  substantially  as 
follows:  "The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states,  and  the  electors  shall  have  the  qualifications 
which  Congi'esa  rany  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  which 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  all  the  states."  The  clause  In 
regard  to  apportionment  may  be  left  as  it  now  stands. 

Thus  should  we  remedy  any  unequal  consequences  of  the 
amendment  abolishing  slavery  ;  Congress  might  extend  the 
right  of  suffrage  among  all  free  persons ;  and  at  the  same  time 
purely  state  functions  would  not  bo  interfered  with,  while  » 
symmetry  would  be  given  to  the  oi-ganic  law,  which,  it  must 
he  confessed,  is  now  lacking. 

^  216.  OOier  Officem.  —  All  other  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by 
the  President  alone,  or  by  the  Heads  of  Departments,  or  by 
Courts  of  Law,  (Art,  II.  Sec.  II.  ^  2),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Speaker  and  other  officers  of  the  House,  and  the  Presi- 
dent j)ro  tempore  and  other  officers  of  the  Senate,  which  are 
chosen  by  those  bodies,  respectively.  (Art,  I.  Sec.  II.  |  5, 
Sec.  Ill's  5.) 

1  S6eApplelon'Si4nn.  Jm.  Qd.foriaei,  p.l58.  The  article  in  question 
reltriuDB  tlie  sevural  stales  from  allowing  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  not 
citiieni  of  tlie  Confederate  States,  to  vote  for  any  offieer,  civil  or  poU^oal 
itsic  or  federot. 
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SECTION    IV. 

fOMB  RULES  RE8PECTIKO  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  OFFICERS  AND 
THE  OROAXIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
CONDUCT  OF  BUSINESS  THEREBY. 

§  217.  There  are  certain  precise  and  detailed  rales  respect- 
ing the  qualifications  of  officers,  and  the  organization  of  the 
houses  of  Congress,  and  the  conduct  of  business  thereby,  which 
do  not  need  amplification  or  comment,  but  may  be  arranged  in 
order  substantially  in  the  terms  used  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

1.  QualificatuyM  in  respect  to  Age^  Citizenship^  and  Inhabitancy. 

The  President  and  Vice-Presideiit  must  be  natoral-bom 
citizens,  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Art.  II.  Sec.  I.  §  5 ; 
Art.  XII.  of  the  Amendments,  §  3. 

Senators  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age  ;  if  of  foreign 
birth  and  naturalized,  must  have  been  citizens  for  at  least 
nine  years;  and  must  when  elected  be  inhabitants  of  the 
state  from  which  they  are  elected.     Art.  I.  Sec.  III.  §  3. 

Representatives  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
if  of  foreign  birth  and  naturalized,  must  have  been  citizens 
for  at  least  seven  years ;  and  must  when  elected  be  inhab- 
itants of  the  state  from  which  they  are  elected.  It  is  not  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  inhabitants  of  the  district  from 
which  they  are  chosen.     Art.  I.  Sec.  II.  §  2. 

2.  Terms  of  Office. 

The  President  and  Vice-President,  four  years.  Art.  II. 
Sec.  I.  §  1. 

Senators,  six  years.     Art.  I.  Sec.  III.  §  1. 

Representatives,  two  years.     Art.  I.  Sec.  II.  §  1. 

§  218.  Certain  regulations  respecting  the  organization  of 
Congress,  and  of  each  House. 

There  are  a  few  special  rules  which  apply  to  the  Congress 
iis  a  legislative  body ;  others  apply  to  each  honse  by  itself; 
»nd  others  still  to  the  members  of  each  house  individually. 

The  Congress,  as  such,  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  everj 
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year,  and  t)ie  day  of  meeting  shall  be  the  first  Mi)nday  tr. 
December,  unless  tliey  shall,  by  law,  appoint  a  different  day. 
Art.  I.  Sec.  IV.  §  2. 

Under  this  provision  Cungresa  may  appoint  two  or  more 
sessions  for  one  year,  and  may  set  any  day  for  the  cominence- 
ment  of  such  sessions. 

§  219.  Rulea  applicable  to  eaeh  S<m»e  separaUlif. — In  re- 
spect to  the  matters  involved  in  the'sc  rules  each  house  actR 
independently  of  the  other,  and  these  acta  are  not  laws  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  term.  It  may  be  doubled  whether  Congi-ess 
could,  by  any  law,  bind  either  house  in  regard  to  these  sub- 
jects which  lire  tliua  committed  to  the  discretion  of  each  branch 
of  the  legislature. 

Each  house  shdl  be  the  judge  oi  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualificaliuns  of  its  own  members.  A  majority  of  each  shall 
be  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  and  may  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members.     See  Art.  I.  See.  V.  ^  1. 

The  power  given  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, each  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  elections  of 
its  own  members,  and  upon  their  personal  qualifications,  seems 
to  be  unbounded.  But  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  upiinon  that 
the  two  houses  together,  as  one  Congress,  cannot  pass  any 
statute  containing  a  general  rule  by  which  the  qualili cations 
of  members  as  described  in  the  Constitution,  are  eiiiier  addi'd 
to  or  lessened.  Such  a  statute  would  not  seem  to  be  a  judg- 
ment of  each  house  upon  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
but  a  judgment  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the 
other  branch.  The  power  is  sufficiently  broad  as  it  stands; 
indeed  there  is  absolutely  no  restrdint  upon  its  exercise  except 
the  responsibility  of  representatives  to  their  constituents.  Un- 
der it  the  House  inquires  into  the  validity  of  elections,  going 
behind  the  certificate  of  returning  officers,  examining  witnesses, 
and  deciding  whether  the  silting  member  or  the  contestant 
rweived  a  majority  of  legal  votes.  The  House  has  also  applied 
the  test  of  personal  loyalty  to  those  claiming  to  be  didy  elected 
representatives,  deeming  this  one  of  the  qualifications  of  which 
t  jadge.     The  Senate  has  also  passed  upon  the  valid 
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ity  of  the  election  of  a  Senator  by  the  legislature  of  his  state, 
determining  whether  the  choice  had  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  state  law.  This  body  has  also  inquired  into  the  loyalty 
of  a  member,  and  has  expelled  Senators  for  alleged  treasonable 
or  seditious  practices. 

§  220.  Eacli  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  two  thirds  expel  a  member.  Art.  I.  Sec. 
III.  §  2. 

Under  tliese  provisions  each  house  has  the  entire  control 
over  its  own  parliamentary  proceedings,  its  methods  of  doing 
business,  its  rules  of  order,  the  observance  of  order  on  its  floor, 
and  the  conduct  of  its  members.  The  power  of  expulsion  is 
unlimited,  and  the  judgment  of  the  two  thirds  majority  is  final. 

§  221.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as 
may,  in  their  judgment,  require  secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the 
desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 
Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

Neither  of  these  provisions  requires  any  remark,  except  that 
giving  one  fifth  of  the  members  present  the  power  to  demand 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal.  This  regulation,  simple  in  itself,  is  most  important 
and  salutary.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  the  acts  of  a  reckless 
or  corrupt  majority.  By  placing  in  the  hands  of  so  small  a 
minority  the  power  to  demand  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  to  make 
a  lasting  record  of  all  votes,  which  shall  go  before  the  people, 
it  keeps  eacli  member  alive  to  his  personal  responsibility  to  his 
constituents,  and  effectually  prevents  all  subsequent  conceal- 
ment as  to  acts  for  which  he  may  be  called  in  question. 

§  222.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  but  the  Senate  may  propose,  or 
concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills.  Art.  I.  Sec 
VII.  §  1. 


FBIVILEGES   OF  MEMBERS. 

This  provision  la  substantially  copied  from  the  British  Con- 
stitution. No  principlt;  is  more  Urtnly  settled  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  British  govern  in  en  t,  than  tlie  doctrine  that  the 
Commons  holJ  the  purse.  This  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  grant  or  withhold  supplies  has  been  contended  for 
during  centuries  of  con&ict ;  it  has  been  the  instrument  of 
success  in  every  contest  with  the  royal  prerogative;  it  has 
finally  raised  the  Commons  to  a  position  of  absolute  suprem- 
acy above  all  other  departments  of  the  government.  Aud 
yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  importing 
it  into  our  Constitution.  The  whole  frame  of  our  government, 
the  whole  state  of  our  society  is  so  different  Irum  that  of  Eng- 
land, that  there  is  no  class  distinction,  no  permanent  conflict 
of  interest  between  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  lower  house  should  be 
more  careful  of  the  public  moneys,  and  more  economical  in 
the  public  expendituri^  than  the  Senate.  The  constituents 
which  both  represent  are  finally  the  same,  and  together  bear 
the  burdens  of  taxation.  I  believe  the  opinion  is  becoming 
general  that  the  provision  in  question  is  not  only  useless,  bat 
18  an  absolute  hindrance  in  the  course  of  legislation. 

§  223.  Rules  applicable  to  the  membert  of  the  two  Hornet 
individually.  —  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law, 
and  paid  out  of  the  Tieasury  of  the  United  States.  They 
shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the 
session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
bouse,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place.  Art. 
L  Sec.  VI.  §  1. 

The  privilege  from  arrest,  and  from  being  questioned  in  any 
other  place  for  any  speech  or  debate,  has  ever  been  considered 
Indispensable  to  a  free  representative  government.  These  pro- 
visions  in  our  Constitution  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
Bf  the  English  law. 

^  224.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under 
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tbe  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  sliall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased 
daring  such  time  ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his 
continuance  in  office.     Art.  I.  Sec.  VI.  §  2. 

The  latter  of  these  clauses  is  in 'striking  contrast  with  the 
law  and  practice  in  England.  As  Parliament  is  organized  the 
principal  administrative  officers  must  be  members  of  one  or  the 
other  house. 


CHAPTER  in. 


SKKKltAL   LiUlTATIONS    UPON   THE    POWERS    OF   THE    CNITKD 
STATES   GOTERNMENT, 

§  225.  Thus  far,  in  the  courseof  this  work,  I  liave  endeavored 
to  explain  what  the  Constitution  is,  and  who  were  ils  authors; 
then  passing  from  this  general  survey  to  the  instrument  itself, 
have  exhibited  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  tlie  go%"ern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  based,  and  described  its  outward 
form  and  structure.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  its  powers. 
In  explaining  and  illustrating  the  positive  powers  wliicli  are 
conferred  by  affirmative  language  of  tlie  Constitution,  the 
natural  order  requires  us  to  take  up  separately  the  Legislative, 
the  Executive,  and  tlie  Judicial.  But  before  commencing  this 
special  investigation,  there  are  some  considerations  to  be  sub- 
mitted whicji  affect  the  whole  government,  which  apply  to  all 
departments  alike. 

^  226.  As  has  already  been  stated  more  than  once,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  one  of  limited  powers.  The 
people  have  not  committed  to  it  their  own  complete  functions 
of  legislation  and  administration.  One  portion  tliey  have  re- 
tained dormant  in  their  own  hands ;  special  capacities  and 
attributes  they  have  conferred  upon  the  national  government ; 
the  residue  they  have  intrusted  to  the  SL:parate  states.  In 
order  to  confine  their  immediate  agents  within  the  proper 
bounds,  the  people  have  inserted  in  the  organic  law  various 
restrictions,  stated  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  the  rights  of 
the  individual  shall  be  guarded  &om  the  encroachments  of 
power. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  hmitations  upon  tho 
governmental  power ;  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  nature, 
and  the  extent  of  their  negative  influence. 
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They  are  of  two  classes.  1st.  Those  which  are  expressed 
in  the  Constitution  in  positive  terms;  and  2d.  Those  which 
are  implied  from  the  general  nature  of  the  government,  and 
the  design  of  the  instrument  by  which  that  government  is 
created. 

SECTION  I. 

EXPRESS   LIMITATIONS  UPON  THE   WHOLE  GOVERNMENT. 

§  227.  We  are  to  examme  those  restraints  and  limitations 
which  are  imposed  upon  the  general  government  and  are  em- 
bodied in  express  negative  language  of  the  Constitution.  An 
examination  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  organic  law  will 
disclose  tlie  fact  that  most  of  tliese  express  negative  clauses 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Legislature,  the  Executive,  and 
the  Judiciary.  Some,  however,  are  confined  in  their  opera- 
tion to  a  single  one  of  these  departments,  generally  to  Congress. 
These  latter  will  be  passed  by  for  the  present,  and  will  be 
examined  in  those  subsequent  chapters  which  treat  of  the 
legislative,  administrative,  or  judicial  functions. 

General  Statement  and  Nature  of  these  Limitations. 

§  228.  The  Constitution,  as  proposed  by  the  convention  and 
adopted  by  the  people,  contained  almost  none  of  the  express, 
general,  negative  provisions  which  impose  a  limit  upon  the 
entire  functions  of  the  government.  This  omission  of  a  Bill 
of  Rights  was  made  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  of  objection 
to  that  instrument  during  the  canvas  which  preceded  its  final 
ratification.  To  meet  this  objection,  it  was  urged  by  the 
autliors  of  "  The  Federalist "  and  others,  that  our  whole  Con- 
stitution was  in  itself  a  Bill  of  Rights;  that  no  arguments 
drawn  from  English  history  would  apply  to  our  condition ;  that 
while  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  could  do  every  thing, 
our  own  government  had  only  those  attributes  which  were 
granted  to  it ;  and  that  a  denial  of  express  powers  not  formally 
conferred,  would  be  idle  and  absurd.  These  arguments,  how- 
ever, did   not   carry  conviction,  and   immediately  after  the 
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assembling  of  tlie  new  Congress,  amendments  were  proposed 
and  speedily  ratified,  wbich  consist  m  a  series  of  negations  of 
any  assumed  power  to  perform  certain  enumerated  acts.  These 
express  denials  of  the  existence  of  certain  attributes  in  the 
general  government,  constitute  our  national  bill  of  rights,  and 
apply  to  each  department,  and  to  all  classes  of  officials.  Tliey 
are  contained  in  the  first  eight  articles  of  the  amendments. 

§  229.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  these  important 
restraints. 

No  form  of  religion  shall  be  established,  nor  shall  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  be  prohibited.  The  freedom  of  the  press 
or  of  speech  shall  not  be  abridged.  The  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  shall 
not  be  curtailed.     Art.  I. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  bear  and  keep  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed.     Art.  II. 

Soldiers  shall  not,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  houses 
without  the  consent  of  tlie  owners,  nor  in  time  of  war,  except 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.     Art.  III. 

Unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  of  persons,  houses, 
papere,  and  effects  are  forbidden.  No  warrant  shall  be  issued 
except  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath,  and  particu' 
larly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  of 
things  to  be  seized.     Art.  IV. 

No  person  shall  be  liekl  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger.  No  person  shall  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence, 
to  be  put  twice  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled, in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  pro])erty  be  taken  for  public  use 
irithout  just  compensation.     Art.  V. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right 
of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed* 
■nd  mast  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
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tion  ;  and  must  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him , 
and  may  have  compulsory  process  to  obtain  his  own  wit- 
nesses ;  and  may  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defence. 
Art.  VI. 

The  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  in  suits  at  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars. 
Art.  VII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  Art. 
VIII. 

§  230.  The  separate  states  have  also  adopted  constitutions 
which  contain  these  or  similar  limitations  upon  the  local  gov- 
ernments. It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  the  entire  legislative  and 
administrative  power  of  the  whole  country,  whether  wielded 
by  the  nation  or  by  the  states,  is  subject  to  restraints  of  the 
same  general  nature  as  those  expressed  in  these  clauses,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  guarded  at  all  hands 
against  encroachments  from  any  source,  as  much  as  is  consist* 
ent  with  the  safety  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
construction  may  not  be  given  to  a  provision  identical  in  lan- 
guage, in  all  the  states ;  the  same  exercise  of  governmental 
power  may  be  regarded  in  one  commonwealth  as  in  accordance 
with,  and  in  another  as  opposed  to,  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
forms  a  part  of  both  constitutions.  This  is  a  result  which 
must  flow  from  the  delegation  of  functions  to  bodies  politic  that 
are  in  a  measure  independent  of  each  other. 

To  whom  are  these  negative  Provisions  addressed  f 

§  231.  The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself,  and  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  answer,  is,  upon  whom  are  the  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  just  quoted,  binding ;  to  whom 
are  they  addressed  ?  They  are  expressed  in  the  most  general 
language  ;  do  they  therefore  restrain  the  states  as  well  as  the 
nation  ?  or  are  they  only  applicable  to  the  latter  ?  This  ques- 
tion has  not  often  arisen  in  a  practical  form,  for  as  the  state 
constitutions,  with  few  exceptions,  have  contained  the  whole 

of  these  muniments  of  individual  liberty,  their  legislatures  hav0 
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been  restrained  by  their  own  organic  laws,  if  not  by  thnt  of 
the  nation.  But  the  question  muy  easily  ussutne  a  very  prac- 
tical fonn  and  become  of  paramount  importance.  A  state 
whose  constitution  contains  limitations  similar  to  those  fuund 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  nation,  may,  through  its  legis- 
lative, administrative,  and  judicial  departments,  put  an  inter- 
pretation upon  these  provisions  which  Is  oppressive  to  its  own 
inhabitants  and  destructive  of  their  liberties.  Could  these 
inhabitants  appeal  to  the  national  authorities,  and  bring  these 
negations  of  the  national  Constitution  to  bear  upon  the  local 
.government? 

Or  the  state  may  abolish  these  restrictions  in  its  own  organic 
law,  and,  so  far  as  itself  is  concerned,  leave  its  gov.inimenl  free 
to  act  at  pleasure.  There  is  certainly  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  methods  of  ndmini3tL>nng  justice  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  our  English  ancestors, 
are  too  cumbersome,  and  are  as  often  hindrances  as  helps  to 
the  right.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic would  be  advanced  by  abolishing  the  grand  jury,  and  trial 
by  jury,  and  introducing  the  more  severe  methods  which  are 
used  in  the  continental  nations  of  Europe.  If  public  opinion 
in  any  state  should  become  ripe  for  such  a  change,  could  that 
state  so  amend  its  own  constitution  as  to  abolish  all  of  this 
time-honored  procedure,  and  allow  a  person  to  be  held  to  an- 
swer for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  offence,  without  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury?  Could  the  state 
deprive  the  accused  of  the  trial  by  jury,  or  compel  him  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself?  Could  the  state  take  the  private 
property  of  its  inhabitants  without  making  just  comi)ensation  ? 
or  deprive  them  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law?  or  impose  excessive  fines,  or  inflict  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments?  Some  of  the  assumptions  contained 
m  this  series  of  questions  may  well  be  called  impossible  ;  but 
Others  are  certainly  within  the  range  of  probability. 

^  232.  The  answer  is  that  the  general  limitations  contained 
in  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  which  have  been 
qaoted,  have  reference  only  to  the  national  government,  and 
do  not  apply  to  the  several  states.     They  were  not  intended 
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AS  restrictions  upon  the  powers  of  the  local  commonwealths, 
but  only  upon  the  various  departments  which  administer  the 
public  affairs  of  the  entire  nation,  and  which  were  created 
by  the  organic  law.  So  far,  then,  as  the  states  do  not  in- 
fringe upon  express  provisions  in  the  Constitution  specially  ad- 
dressed to  them,  or  upon  those  implied  in  the  whole  scope  of 
that  instrument  and  in  the  grants  of  power  to  the  general 
government,  they  may  regulate  their  own  internal  economy 
as  seems  best  to  themselves.  The  United  States  are  forbidden 
either  by  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  departments, 
to  deprive  a  person  of  any  of  the  immunities  and  privileges 
guarded  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  states  may,  in  respect  to 
their  own  inhabitants,  if  consistent  with  their  own  organic  laws, 
infringe  upon  them  all. 

§  283.  This  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  supported  by 
the  judgments  both  of  the  national  and  the  local  courts.  In 
the  case  of  Barron  v.  The  Mayor  of  Baltimore  ^  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  gave  an  authoritative  interpretation 
to  these  clauses.  The  facts,  it  is  true,  applied  only  to  one 
provision,  —  that  which  forbids  the  taking  of  private  property 
for  public  use  without  just  compensation.  The  plaintiff  claimed 
that  the  city  of  Baltimore  had  taken  his  property  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation,  and  that  a  statute  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  authorizing  the  act  was  void  as  being 
opposed  to  the  negative  clause  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion already  quoted.  The  reasoning  of  the  court  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  these  general  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
C.  J.  Marshall  says :  "  The  plaintiff  contends  that  the  case 
comes  within  that  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  inhibits  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public 
use  w^ithout  just  compensation.  He  insists  that  this  amend- 
ment, being  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  ought  to  be 
so  construed  as  to  restrain  the  legislative  power  of  a  state  aa 
well  as  that  of  the  United  States.  The  question  thus  pre» 
rented  is,  we  think,  of  great  importance,  but  not  of  much 
difficulty.  The  Constitution  was  ordained  and  established  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  themselves,  for  their  own 
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government,  and  not  for  the  government  of  tlie  individual 
atatca.  Eaoli  state  established  a  constitution  for  itself,  and, 
in  tliat  constitution,  provided  sucth  limitations  and  reatrictiona 
on  the  powers  of  its  particular  goveminent,  as  its  judgment 
dictated.  The  people  of  the  United  States  framed  such  a 
government  for  tlie  United  States  as  they  supposed  best 
adapted  to  their  situation,  and  best  calculated  to  promote 
their  interests.  The  powers  to  be  conferred  on  this  govern- 
ment were  to  be  exorcised  by  itself;  and  the  limitations  on 
power,  if  expressed  in  general  terms,  are  naturally,  and  we 
think  necessarily,  applicable  to  the  government  created  by  the 
instrument.  They  are  limitations  of  power  granted  in  tlie  in- 
strunient  itself,  not  of  distinct  governments,  framed  by  differ- 
ent persons,  and  for  different  purposes.  If  these  propositions 
are  correct,  the  fifth  amendment  must  be  understood  as  re- 
straining the  power  of  the  general  government,  not  as  appli- 
cable to  the  states.  In  their  several  constitutions  they  have 
imposed  such  restrictions  upon  their  respective  governments,  as 
their  wisdom  suggested ;  such  as  they  deemed  most  proper  for 
themselves.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  they  judge  exclusively, 
and  with  which  others  interfere  no  farther  than  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  common  interest," 

§  284.  The  interpretatiop  thus  formally  given  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  authoritative  and  final, 
and  it  has  been  rejwatedly  confirmed  by  the  judgments  of 
state  tribunals.  In  New  York  it  was  decided  by  the  Supi-eme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Mui-phy  v.  The  People,'  that  a  statute 
of  that  stale,  providing  for  the  summary  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  a  person  charged  with  petty  larceny,  not  being  op- 
posed to  the  local  constitution,  was  not  controlled  by  any 
if  the  amendments  to  the  United  States  Constitution.  In 
the  case  of  Barker  v.  The  People,'  the  subject  was  consid- 
ered and  decided  by  the  Court  of  Errors  —  then  the  tn- 
bunal  of  last  resort  —  of  the  same  state.  Barker  had  been 
indicted  and  convicted  for  the  offence  of  sending  a  challenge  tc 
fight  a  duel.  The  punishment  awarded  by  the  statute  was, 
'iiBt  the  party  so  convicted  "  shall  be  incapable  of  holding,  oi 
1  I  Cowea'l  B.  81S.  >  G  Coweu'B  B.  686. 
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being  elected  to,  any  post  of  profit,  trust,  or  emolument,  civil 
or  military,  under  this  state."  The  defendant  insisted  that 
this  statute  was  in  deroo^ation  of  that  clause  in  the  amendments 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  which  forbids  the  infliction 
of  cruel  and  unusual  punishments.  The  court  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  provision  in  question  only  regulates  the 
legislative  and  judicial  action  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
no  application  to  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  a  state. 
The  same  doctrine  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsvlvania  in  James  v.  The  Commonwealth.^  It  has  also 
been  decided  in  New  York  and  in  Connecticut,  that  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  amendments,  declaring  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  that 
in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  amount  in  controversy  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  the  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  are 
restrictive  only  upon  the  general  government  and  its  officers. 

§  235.  Tiie  rule  of  interpretation  is  thus  firmly  established, 
but  the  rule  itself  is  certainly  an  unfortunate  one.  The 
United  States,  as  the  sovereign,  as  supreme  over  all  state  gov- 
ernments, sliould  be  able  to  afford  complete  protection  to  its 
citizens.  It  is  not  enough  that  this  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended to  citizens  while  abroad ;  it  should  be  as  powerful  at 
home.  The  citizen  should  be  guarded  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  civil  rights  of  life,  liberty,  limb,  and  property,  against  the 
unequal  and  oppressive  legislation  of  the  states.  The  rule 
under  consideration,  taken  in  connection  with  another  princi- 
ple which  I  will  now  merely  mention,  effectually  prevents  the 
national  courts  from  maintaining  the  rights  of  citizens  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  states,  so  far  as  those  rights  are 
affected  by  positive  restrictions.  This  second  principle  was 
briefly  alluded  to  in  §  144.  In  respect  to  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  national  tribunals  is  final  and  conclusive,  and  to  their 
judgments  the  state  legislatures  and  courts  must  yield.  But 
in  respect  to  cases  arising  solely  under  state  laws,  where  the 
national  Constitution  is  not  brought  in  question,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  courts  is  not  final  and  conclusive, 

1  12  S.&R.  280. 
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uid  t)ieir  (](.'cisi(jii3  ant  based  upun,  and  fullow,  tliu  expositlona 
of  ttiuse  laws  wliicli  Iiave  been  made  by  tlie  state  judiciary. 

^  236.  T(i  illustrate:  in  a  case  arisiii'r  under  tlie  clauses  of 
the  Constltiitinii  forbidding  a  state  to  |>asj  bilU  tif  attuinder, 
ex  post  fufto  laws,  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract, the  Supreme  Court  would  finally  and  absolutely  decide 
the  question  whether  a  given  state  statute  was  in  fact  opposed 
to  these  clauses,  and  would  not  be  bound  at  all  by  the  opinions 
and  judgments  of  tlie  state  courts  upon  tlie  same  matter  in 
controversy.  The  national  government  may  thus  give  its 
citizens  complete  protection  against  the  state  legislation  which 
is  inhibited  by  these  salutary  provisions.  But  in  a  case  arising 
under  the  clause  in  a  state  constitution  which  forbids  a  person 
to  be  deprived  of  hfe,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  cannot  pass 
directly  and  independently  upon  the  question  whether  a.  given 
state  statute,  or  a  given  act  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
Rtate,  is  opposed  to  this  clause,  but  must  defer  lo,  and  be  con- 
trolled by,  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  the  same  common- 
wealth which  have  settled  the  construction  given  to  their  own 
organic  law.  Here  Is  plainly  a  vast  field  open  for  injustice  and 
oppression  by  Individual  states,  which  the  nation  has  now  no 
means  of  preventing.  Thus,  let  It  be  supposed  that  the  con- 
stitution of  a  certain  stale  contains  clauses  secuting  to  the 
people  the  right  of  keeping  and  bearing  arms ;  and  declaring 
that  no  person  shall  bu  deprived  of  Hfe,  liberty,  and  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  Let  It  also  be  supposed  that  the 
legislature  of  tlie  same  state  passes  statutes  by  which  certain 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  —  say  negroes  —  are  required  to 
BuiTendcr  their  arms,  and  are  forbidden  to  keep  and  bear  them 
under  certain  penalties ;  and  also  statutes  by  which  the  same 
class  of  persons  are  required  to  be  hired  out  and  to  tabor  in  a 
certain  prescribed  manner,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  comply 
with  these  regulations,  these  persons  are  declared  to  be 
vagrants,  and  liable  to  be  seized,  and  by  a  summary  proceed- 
ing, bonnd  out  to  service  for  a  term  of  years.  An  individual 
of  the  class  mentioned  in  these  statutes  incurs  some  or  all  of 
their  penalties ;  is  proceeaed  against.     He  insists  that  the  stat- 
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ntes  in  question  are  opposed  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  state 
ponstitution ;  the  local  courts  settle  the  law  against  him,  and 
hold  that  all  this  legislation  is  in  conformity  with  the  organic 
law  of  the  commonwealth.  Now,  this  person  could  obtain  no 
redress  from  the  national  courts  under  the  amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  which  we  are  considering.  What- 
ever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  they  must  administer 
the  local  law  as  it  has  been  administered  by  the  local  judiciary. 

§  237.  This  is  a  result  which  is  dismaying,  and  a  remedy  is 
needed.  Such  a  remedy  is  easy,  and  the  question  of  its  adop- 
tion is  now  pending  before  the  people.  The  first  section  of 
the  proposed  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution is  in  these  words :  "  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law, 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws."  I  consider  this  amendment  to  be  by  far 
more  important  than  any  which  has  been  adopted  since  the 
organization  of  the  government,  except  alone  the  one  abolish- 
ing the  institution  of  slavery.  It  would  give  the  nation  com-  \ 
plete  power  to  protect  its  citizens  against  local  injustice  and 
oppression  ;  a  power  which  it  does  not  now  adequately  possess, 
but  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  should  be  conferred  upon  it. 
Nor  would  this  amendment  interfere  with  any  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  functions  which  properly  belong  to  the  individ- 
ual states.  When  the  Constitution  has  from  the  becrinninff 
contained  prohibitions  upon  the  power  of  the  states  to  pass 
bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  or  laws  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  it  is  strange  that  a  provision  forbidding 
acts  which  deprive  a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  was  not  also  inserted  at  the  outset ;  it 
is  more  than  strange  that  any  objection  can  be  urged  against 
the  proposition  to  now  remedy  the  defect. 

§  238.  The  constitutional  guaranties  contained  in  the  first 
iight  amendments,  being  thus  solely  intended  as  barriers 
against  any  encroachments  of  the  general  government  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  are  binding  with  equal  force  upon 
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the  legislature,  upon  the  executive,  and  upon  the  jndleiary. 
The  will  of  llie  people  lias  Kpoken  through  iLeir  organic  law, 
Rnd  the  government  which  they  have  created,  and  even  them- 
Belviis  ivho  called  that  government  into  being,  must  alike  bow 
to  these  declarations  of  right.  Furthermore,  as  the  clauses  in 
question  are  mandatory  and  peremptory  in  tlieir  nature,  and 
directed  at  once  to  cnch  branch  of  the  government,  tliev  re- 
quire no  statute  of  Congress,  decision  of  judge,  or  act  of  Pres- 
ident, to  execute  them,  and  give  them  binding  efficacy.  They 
esecnte  themselves  without  the  aid  of  an  inferior  law.  Any 
proceeding  of  the  government  in  derogation  of  their  command 
would  be  void ;   any  proceeding  declaratory  would  be  useless. 

Examination  and  Discussion  of  these  Limitatiimi. 

§  2B9.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss,  in  a  brief  manner,  the 
meaning  and  nature  of  tliese  several  restrictions,  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  incorporated  into  the  organle  law,  the 
dangers  they  were  intended  to  guard  against,  ami  the  extent 
of  their  application.  It  may  be  remarked  that  whatever  con- 
sti-uction  ia  given  to  these  clauses,  will  also  apply  to  the  same 
or  similar  provisions  in  the  state  constitutions. 

1.  The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  The 
object  of  this  clause  is  to  secure  a  well-armed  militia.  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  free  governments  to  dispense,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  standing  armies,  and  to  rely  for  their  defence, 
both  against  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  turbideiice,  upon 
the  militia.  Regular  armies  have  always  been  associated  with 
despotism.  But  a  militia  would  be  useless  unless  the  citiKcns 
were  enabled  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  use  of  warlike 
weapons.  To  preserve  this  privilege,  and  to  secure  to  the 
people  the  ability  to  oppose  themselves  in  military  force  against 
the  usurpations  of  goi'ernment,  as  well  as  against  enemies  from 
without,  that  government  is  forbidden  by  any  law  or  proceed- 
mg  to  invade  or  destroy  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  But 
tU  such  provisions,  all  such  guaranties,  must  be  construed  with 
"eference  to  their  intent  and  design.  This  constitutional  Inhi- 
i  certtunly  not  violated  by  laws  forbidding  persons  tc 
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caiT)^  dangerous  or  concealed  weapons,  or  laws  forbidding  the 
accumulation  of  quantities  of  arms  with  the  design  to  use  them 
in  a  riotous  or  seditious  manner.  The  clause  is  analogous  to 
the  one  securing  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Freedom, 
not  license,  is  secured  ;  the  fair  use,  not  the  libellous  abuse,  Is 
protected. 

§  240.  2.  The  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  private  citizens 
is  forbidden  in  time  of  peace,  and  only  allowed  in  time  of  war 
when  done  according  to  law.  This  provision  is  of  more  his- 
torical interest  than  practical  importance.  It  was  borrowed 
from  the  Petition  of  Right,  passed  by  Parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  under  whom  the  practice  of  billeting  soldiers 
upon  the  citizens  had  grown  to  be  an  enormous  abuse. 

§  241.  3.  Unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  are  forbidden, 
and  no  warrants  of  search  or  arrest  must  issue  except  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath,  and  describing  the  place  to 
be  searched,  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized. 

This  provision  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  It  protects  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
citizen  against  the  inquisitorial  pr^eedings  set  in  motion  by 
mere  suspicion  or  surmise.  It  demands  some  proof  to  substan 
tiate  a  charge  before  the  machinery  of  the  law  is  set  in  motion, 
and  requires  that  some  person  shall  assume  the  responsibility 
of  sustaining  the  charge  by  his  oath.  It  prevents  all  vague 
accusations  by  insisting  that  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized, 
or  the  place  to  be  searched,  shall  be  particularly  described. 

This  clause  of  the  Constitution  was  particularly  aimed  at 
what  were  known  in  the  English  law  as  general  warrants. 
These  general  warrants  were  used  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  political  offences,  and  were  issued  by  the  government,  di- 
recting the  officers  to  search  all  suspected  places,  and  seize  all 
suspected  persons,  without  describing  any  place  or  person. 
The  execution  of  the  warrant  was  left  to  the  caprice  of  the 
individual  who  had  it  in  charge.  Although  these  warrants 
were  so  plainly  contrery  to  the  spirit  of  the  English  common 
iaw,  and  destructive  of  individual  rignts,  and  liable  to  become 
instruments  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  official, 
they  continued  in  use  down  to  a  time  immediately  prior  to  the 
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Aaiorican  Revolution.  The  practice  was  finally  declared  ille- 
gal bv  the  Cunrt  of  King's  Bench  during  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  Money  tJ.  Leach.'  The  case 
arose  on  a  warrant  issued  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Slate 
re<)uirii)j;  the  officers  "  to  make  diligent  search  for  the  aiilhurs 
and  publishers  "  of  a  certain  seditious  libel,  "  and  them  or  any 
of  them  having  found,  to  apprehend  and  seize,  together  with 
their  papers." 

I  242.  4.  Tlie  course  of  proceeding  in  criminal  trials  for  all 
offences  except  those  of  a  petty  character,  is  established  :  an 
indictment  or  presentment  by  a  grand  jury  as  the  initiative  ;  a 
speedy  and  public  trial  of  the  accusation  by  a  jury  ;  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  charge  ;  pnblic  examination  of  tiie 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  in  the  presence  of  the  accused  ; 
opportunity  for  the  prisoner  to  procure  his  own  witnesses ;  to 
maintain  silence  respecting  the  imputed  crime,  and  to  be  de- 
fended by  counsel. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Constitution  endeavors  to  pi-otect  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen  against  any  oppressive  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment, by  absolutely  prahibiting  that  government,  throuj^h  its 
oflicers,  from  deciding  first,  whether  a  pei-son  shall  be  put  upon 
.rial  fur  nn  alleged  offence,  and  secondly,  wlielher  be  is  guilty 
of  the  offence  which  may  be  alleged  against  him.  Both  of  these 
questions  must  be  dk.-tDrmincd  by  bodies  of  men  chosen  from  tile 
people  at  large.  The  grand  jury  as  the  accusers,  and  the  petit 
jury  as  the  judges  of  the  fact,  are  a  part  of  the  English  system 
of  administering  justice,  and  have  been  thence  borrowed  by 
us.  No  doubt  they  have  been  greatly  instrumental  in  main- 
taining the  liberties  of  the  British  subject.  It  may  nell  be 
questioned,  however,  if  the  grand  jury  is  not  now  so  cumber- 
some and  inefiicient,  that  any  theoretical  advantages  whicli  may 
flow  from  it,  are  not  far  outweighed  by  the  practical  defects 
end  hindrances  which  are  inseparable  from  its  use  In  adminis- 
tering the  criminal  law.  Indeed,  it  has  been  already  abolished 
in  some  states.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion,  also,  that  some 
others  of  these  time-honored  principles  of  English  and  Amer- 
can  criminal  procedure  have  outlived  their  usefulness,  and  art 
1  3  Burr.  K.  I7.t2. 
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obstacles  to  the  proper  investigation  and  punishment  of  crime. 
The  provision  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself  can  only  be  supported  by  that  intense 
reverence  for  the  past  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  overcome. 
This  ancient  rule  of  the  English  law  has  been  entirely  repu- 
diated in  civil  cases,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  preserving  it  in 
criminal  trials.  A  judicial  trial  is  in  theory,  and  should  be  in 
fact,  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth ;  but  this  maxim  of  the 
law  closes  at  once  the  most  direct  and  certain  road  which  leads 
to  the  truth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  states  will 
gradually  abandon  this  provision,  and  reject  it  from  their  con- 
stitutions. 

§  243.  The  fifth  amendment  excepts  from  its  operation  a 
class  of  cases  ;  and  this  exception  applies  in  fact  to  the  whole 
course  of  criminal  investigations  as  remilated  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  These  cases  are  those  "  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war 
or  public  danger."  It  is  evident  that  the  navy  and  regular 
trmy,  at  all  times,  and  the  militia  when  in  actual  public  ser- 
vice, cannot  be  governed  by  the  code  of  laws  which  applies  to 
the  crreait  body  of  citizens.  Military  exigencies  require,  not 
individual  libertv,  but  subordination,  obedience.  The  very 
rules  which  are  framed  to  protect  the  individual  rights  of  the 
people,  would  destroy  an  army.  The  Constitution,  therefore, 
gave  Congress  the  power  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  of  the  militia  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.^  These  rules  constitute  that  de- 
partment of  the  municipal  law  known  as  the  "  Military  Law  ;" 
and  the  methods  of  trial  and  punishment  are  military  in  their 
character. 

§  244.  5.  No  person  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb  for  the  same  offence.  The  same  guaranty  is  contained 
in  most  or  all  of  the  state  constitutions ;  indeed,  the  general 
maxim  which  includes  this  particular  case,  is  as  old  as  the 
common  law.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  quote  or  comment  upon 
the  many  cases  which  have  given  a  construction  to  this  clause. 
The  rule  which  is  settled  by  them  all  is,  that  a  person  shall 

1  Const  Art.  I.  Sec.  VIIL 
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not  be  tried  a  second  time  for  the  same  ofTence  afVer  a  vetdiot 
of  conviction  or  acquittal  has  passed  upon  him.  But  this  rule 
must  be  taken  with  tiie  following  exceptions:  After  acquittal 
the  state,  or  the  United  States,  cannot  procure  the  case  to  be 
reviewed  for  any  error  committed  by  judge  or  jury,  and  obtain 
a  new  trial ;  for  this  would  be  to  put  the  party  twice  in  jeop- 
ardy. But  after  conviction,  the  accused  msy,  if  error  has 
been  committed,  obtain  a  new  trial ;  and  such  new  trial  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  second  jeopardizing  of  the  prisoner. 

§  245.  G.  No  i)er6on  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  same  provision  is  contained  in  the  state  constitutions. 
It  was  btin-owed  from  Magna  Charta,  and  appears  in  that  cele- 
brated instrument  in  the  following  form  :  "  Nullus  !ibi:r  homo 
capiatur,  vel  imprisonetur,  nut  dissaisiatur,  aut  utlagelur,  aut 
e:(uletur,  aut  aliquo  luodo  destruatur,  nee  super  eum  ibimus, 
nee  super  eum  mittemns,  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parinm 
suorum,  vel  per  legem  terrse."  No  fi-eeman  can  be  taken, 
or  imprisoned,  or  disseized,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner injured,  nor  will  we  proceed  a^inst  him,  unless  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  bis  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  phrase,  "  law  of  the  land,"  as  originally  used,  referred 
to  the  trial  by  wager  of  battle  or  by  ordeal,  as  distinguished 
from  trial  by  one's  peei-s  ;  but  it  has  long  been  settled  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  that  under  the  modern  law  and  institu- 
tions, this  phi'ase,  and  '^  due  process  of  law,"  are  identical  in 
imjiort.  Let  us  endeavor  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  their  mean- 
ing and  application. 

^  246.  It  is  plain  that  any  statute  which  Congress  or  legis- 
lature may  see  fit  to  pass,  is  not,  in  tlie  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  used  in  the  Constitution,  "dne  process  of  law,"  or 
"  the  law  of  the  land."  Otherwise  this  safeguard  of  private 
rights  would  become  a  mere  empty  form.  Due  process  of  law 
implies,  primarily  and  princi|ially,  that  regular  cuui-se  of  judi- 
cial proceeding  to  which  our  fathers  were  accustomed  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  framed;  and,  secondly,  and  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  those  more  summiiry  measures,  which  are 
jot  strictly  judicial,  but  which  had  long  been  known  in  the 
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English  law,  and  which  were  in  familiar  use  when  the  Const!* 
tution  was  adopted.  These  summary  measures  generally, 
though  not  universally,  form  a  part  of  that  mass  of  regulations 
which  many  juridical  writers  term  Police,  and  which  relate  to 
the  preservation  of  public  quiet,  good  order,  health,  and  the 
like.  The  regular  judicial  proceedings,  which  thus  constitute 
due  process  of  law,  differed  in  different  courts,  but  they  were 
all  well  known  and  acknowledged.  They  all  required  a  judi- 
cial trial  to  determine  the  rights  of  parties,  a  public  charge,  an 
opportunity  to  answer,  and  a  verdict  of  jury  or  decision  of 
judge.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  trial  by  jury  is  an 
essential  element  in  due  process  of  law.  Courts  of  equity  and 
admiralty  dispensed  with  this  method  of  determining  the  facts 
in  litigations ;  while  in  common  law  cases,  and  in  criminal 
trials,  it  was  in  general  use. 

The  summary  measures  which  may  form  a  part  of  due  pro- 
cess of  law  are  those  which  have  been  admitted  from  the  very 
necessities  of  the  case,  to  protect  society  by  abating  nuisances, 
preserving  health,  warding  off  imminent  danger,  and  the  like, 
when  the  slower  and  more  formal  proceedings  of  the  courts 
would  be  ineffectual.  Such  measures  of  administration  have 
been  common  in  England  since  the  epoch  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  in  this  country  from  the  colonial  times.  Still,  no  statute 
of  Congress  or  of  a  state  legislature  authorizing  such  summary 
methods  would  be  in  accordance  with  due  process  of  law, 
unless  these  methods  were  substantially  identical  with  those  in 
existence  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  which  might, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  within  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  people  who  adopted  the  organic  law. 

§  247.  The  cases  which  have  given  a  definition  or  illustra- 
tions of  due  process  of  law  are  exceedingly  nunjerous  ;  and,  as 
they  substantially  agree  in  their  conclusions,  I  shall  only  re- 
fer to  a  few,  in  which  the  judges  have  expressed  themselves 
with  great  clearness,  precision,  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Webster 
hus  defined  the  phrase :  "  By  the  law  of  the  land  is  most 
clearly  intended  the  general  law  which  hears  before  it  con- 
demns ;  which  proceeds  upon  inquiry,  and  renders  judgment 
fnly  after  trial.     The  meaning  is,  that  every  citizen  shall  hold 
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his  life,  liberty,  nnd  property,  under  the  protection  of  general 
rales  which  govern  society.  Every  thing  which  may  jias* 
under  the  form  uf  an  enactment  is  not  the  law  of  the  hind." 

Mr.  Justice  Bnmson,  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  jurisis  that 
ever  sat  on  th«  Supreme  Bench  of  New  York,  thus  di-fined  the 
phniRe  in  Porter  v.  Taylor : '  "  The  words  •  hy  the  law  of  the 
land  '  dn  not  mean  a  statute  passed  for  the  purpose  of  working 
the  wroufj.  That  construction  would  render  the  restriction 
shsnhitelv  nngatorv,  and  turn  this  part  of  the  Constitution  into 
mere  nonsense.  The  meaning  of  the  section  seems  to  be,  that 
no  member  of  the  state  shall  be  deprived  of  his  riglits  and 
privileges,  unless  the  matter  shall  be  adjudged  against  him 
upon  trial  had  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  It 
must  be  ascertained  judicially  that  he  has  forfeited  his  privi- 
leges, or  that  some  one  else  has  a  superior  title  to  the  property 
he  possesses,  before  either  of  them  can  be  taken  from  him. 
The  words,  due  process  of  law,  cannot  mean  less  than  a  prose- 
cution or  suit  according  to  the  prescribed  forms  and  solemnitiea, 
for  ascertaining  guilt,  or  determining  the  title  to  property. 

J  248.  This  language  mast  be  taken  with  the  important  li 
itation,  that  the  forms  and  solemnities  required  must  be 
were  essentiallv  in  existence  at  the  time  of  forming  l^ie 
stitution.  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  means  of  ad  minister  \n^ 
lice.  Different  courts  employed  different  methods  r»T  ^v- 
are,  and  were  appropriate  for  the  deti-mii 
classes  of  rights.  But  the  essential  elemi- 
proceedings  were  the  same.  The  logiihitu 
outward  form,  the  mere  practice.  In:' 
stance  without  interfering  with  the 
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Been  tliat  there  are,  cases  under  the  law  of  England  after 
Mtigiia  Cliarta,  and  as  it  was  brougtit  to  ihis  country  and 
acted  on  hero,  in  which  process  in  its  nature  final  issues 
against  the  budy,  lands,  and  goods  of  certain  public  officers 
without  any  such  trial."  The  statute  of  Congress  was  held 
to  be  valid.  This  case  fully  and  necessarily  sustains  the  posi- 
tion, that  methods  which  had  been  known  to  the  English 
and  American  law,  and  were  familiar  to  the  people  at  the  time 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  although  not  judicial  in 
their  character,  do  constitute  a  portion  of  the  due  process  of 
law  by  which  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property. 

^  250.  The  hmitation  under  consideration  has  been  npplied 
in  tiumberless  instances.  Of  course  it  forbids  any  act  of  leg- 
islature or  of  executive  which  takes  one  person's  property  and 
gives  it  to  another;  or  which  would  imprison  or  otherwise 
punish  a  person  without  any  of  the  forms  of  judicial  proced- 
ure. The  difficulty  of  its  application  arises  in  two  classes  of 
cases:  (1)  in  those  where  a  semblance  of  regular  judicial  action 
has  been  pi-eserved,  while  its  substance  has  perhaps  been 
abandoned;  and  (2)  in  those  instances  where  property  is 
taken  or  destroyed,  or  persons  restrained  in  a  summary  man- 
ner, and  the  contention  is  whether  these  acts  can  be  fairly  in- 
cluded among  those  measures  of  police  wiiich  have  been  allowed 
by  the  English  and  American  law  from  time  immemorial. 

j  251.  7.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  comi>ensation.  A  similar  provision  ia  found 
in  the  state  constitutions. 

The  nation,  or  the  state,  may  take  private  property  in  vir- 
tue of  two  capacities  inhering  in  the  body  politic,  —  the  right 
of  taxation,  and  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The  subject 
of  the  taxing  power  will  be  considered  at  large  in  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter,  I  will  now  only  remark  that  it  is  not  at  all 
curtailed  or  restraiued  by  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  under 
examination.  In  levying  all  taxes  the  government  is  assumed 
to  make  compensation  to  the  payer,  in  the  security  which  is 
afifbrded  by  a  well-ordered  administration.  Ev-eiy  individual 
B  charged  with  a  duty  to  contribute  towards  the  supjurt  of 
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the  government  his  share  of  the  public  expenses,  and,  as  will 
be  shown,  the  government  rests  under  no  restriction  as  to 
the  amount  which  it  may  claim. 

§  252.  But  the  right  of  eminent  domain  rests  upon  different 
principles.  The  government,  in  the  exercise  of  this  attri- 
bute, takes,  not  the  proportionate  share  which  every  individual 
is  bound  to  contribute,  but  something  over  and  above  his 
share,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  return  to  him  not  only  the 
general  compensation  which  it  gives  to  all  persons  who  pay 
taxes,  but  particular  compensation  for  the  property  seized. 
These  principles  are  very  clearly  stated  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Ruggles  in  the  case  of  Griffin  v.  The  Mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn,^ in  which  case  it  was  held  that  local  assessments  made 
upon  property-holders  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  cities 
and  villages  to  defray  the  expenses  of  opening  and  improving 
streets,  are  not  made  by  virtue  of  an  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  but  by  virtue  of  the  taxing  power,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  in  derogation  of  the  clause  which  forbids  the 
taking  of  private  property  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation. 

§  253.  The  power  to  take  private  property  for  public  use  is 
often,  and  indeed  quite  generally,  delegated  to  corporations 
which  form  no  part  of  the  government,  but  which  are  consti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  constructing  some  works  of  public 
utility,  as  canals,  railways,  turnpikes,  bridges,  and  the  like. 
It  may  seem  somewhat  startling  that  private  persons,  associ- 
ated only  for  private  ends,  for  their  own  private  gains,  should 
be  permitted  to  wield  a  power  which  by  its  very  nature  be- 
longs to  the  government,  simply  because  the  works  which 
they  construct  may  incidentally  be  a  benefit  to  the  community 
at  large.  The  rule  permitting  such  a  transfer  of  functions 
from  the  state  or  nation  to  private  individuals  was  not  adopted 
without  a  struggle ;  but  it  is^  now  too  well  settled  to  admit  of 
any  question,  although  the  power  is  plainly  liable  to  abuse. 

§  254.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  United  States  may 
not,  in  any  conceivable  case,  take  the  private  property  of  its 
citizens   without   making  compensation.      May  not   military 

i  4  Comstock's  JL  419. 
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ofiicei's  in  command  of  troops  engaged  in  actual  hostilttiea, 
■eize  the  lands  and  effects  uf  citizens  when  impelled  by  a  mili- 
tary necessity?  It  must  be  remarked,  that  whatever  the 
ofiicei'S,  either  civil  or  military^  uf  the  United  Slates  may  do, 
whether  in  obedience  to  a  statute  of  Congress,  order  of  judge, 
or  command  of  President,  the  United  States  is  not  legally 
liable  to  tlie  injured  party.  He  cannot  enfoi-ce  his  claim  by  a 
suit  against  the  government ;  the  nation  as  a  supreme  polit- 
ical society  cannot  be  prosecuted.  II'  the  act  was  unlawful* 
the  officer  or  agent  doing  it  makes  himself  personalty  respon- 
sible as  a  trespasser ;  the  direction  of  liis  sujierior,  or  even  the 
Toid  statute  of  tlie  legislature  is  no  protection  or  justification. 
If  he  be  not  thus  personally  responsible,  it  futlowa  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  the  act  was  lawful.  The  United  States 
may  be  morally  bound  to  make  compensation,  but  this  duty  is 
one  of  imperfect  obligation;  the  claimant  can  only  appeal  to 
the  discretion  of  Congiess,  not  to  the  compulsory  posver  of 
the  courts.  The  test  of  tlie  legal,  constitutional  authority  of 
the  government  is,  therefore,  the  personal  responsibilily  or 
non-responsibility  of  its  officers  and  agents.  These  remarks 
are  necessary  to  explain  the  language  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Taney, 
which  is  now  to  be  quoted. 

^  255.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  bad  occa- 
sion to  examine  the  power  of  the  government  to  seize  the 
private  property  of  a  citizen  without  making  compensation,  in 
the  case  of  Mitchell  v.  Harmony,'  growing  out  of  events  in 
the  Mexican  War.  Mitchell,  a  military  commander,  had 
seized  property  of  Harmony,  an  American  citizen,  claiming 
the  right  to  do  so  under  a  military  necessity.  Being  sued  for 
the  value  of  such  property,  the  question  of  fact  presented  for 
decision  was,  whether  the  necessity  actually  existed.  The 
court  were  of  opinion  that  it  did  not,  and  held  the  officer  re- 
sponsible. But  in  rendering  his  judgment,  Mr.  C.  J.  Taney 
laid  down  the  following  most  important  doctrines :  —  "  There 
are,  without  doubt,  occasions  in  which  private  property  may 
lawfully  be  taken  possession  of  or  destroyed,  to  prevent  it 
Sxtm  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  public  enemy ;  and  also 
1 13  Howard's  R.  IIS. 
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wliere  a  military  officer  charged  with  a  particular  duty  may 
impress  private  property  into  the  public  service,  or  take  it  for 
public  use.  Unquestionably,  in  such  cases,  the  government 
is  bound  to  make  fiill  compensation  to  the  owner,  but  the 
officer  is  not  a  trespasser."  I  pause  in  the  citation  to  remark 
that  this  duty  is  only  moral  and  not  legal.  Were  it  legal,  it 
could  only  be  so  because  the  act  was  done  without  authority, 
in  which  case  the  officer  would  be  a  trespasser.  The  judge 
proceeds :  "  But  we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  danger  must  be  immediate  and  impending,  or  the 
necessity  urgent  for  the  public  service,  such  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay,  and  where  the  action  of  the  civil  authority  would  be 
too  late  in  providing  the  means  which  the  occasion  calls  for. 
It  is  impossible  to  define  the  particular  circumstances  of 
danger  or  necessity  in  which  this  power  may  be  lawfully  exer- 
cised. Every  case  must  depend  upon  its  own  circumstances. 
It  is  the  emergency  which  gives  the  right ;  and  the  emer- 
gency must  be  shown  to  exist  before  the  taking  can  be  justi- 
fied. In  deciding  upon  this  necessity,  however,  the  state  of 
the  facts  as  they  appeared  to  the  officer  at  the  time  he  acted, 
must  govern  the  decision  ;  for  he  must  necessarily  act  upon 
the  information  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own  observation. 
And  if,  with  such  information  as  he  has  a  right  to  rely  upon, 
there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  peril  is  im- 
mediate and  menacing,  or  the  necessity  urgent,  he  is  justified 
in  acting  upon  it ;  and  the  discovery  afterwards  that  it  was 
false  or  erroneous,  will  not  make  him  a  trespasser." 

§  256.  These  rules  must  be  applicable  to  many  cases  arising 
in  an  internal  war,  whether  of  invasion  or  rebellion.  To  in- 
quire how  far  they  are  applicable  would  lead  me  into  a  discus- 
sion too  extended  for  my  present  purpose.  It  is  plain  that 
military  commanders  may  seize  and  occupy  lands  of  private 
citizens  when  needed  for  encampments,  battles,  temporary 
fortifications ;  and  the  houses  of  private  citizens  when  needed 
for  quarters,  and  hospitals  ;  and  timber,  growing  and  cut,  when 
needed  for  fuel  or  works  of  defence ;  and  provisions  when 
needed  for  subsistence ;  and  cattle  or  horses  when  needed  for 
transportation.     When  the  necessity  actually  exists,  and  the 
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TOinmamler  acts  upon  h,  he  is  not  personally  respoiisilile  ;  and 
the  only  duty  wliicli  rests  upon  the  government  is  the  nniversal 
mural  duty  to  do  right  and  Justice  under  all  cinum stances,  a 
duty  which  in  this  rase  can  only  be  voluntarily  performed  by 
Congress,  and  not  enforced  by  the  courts.  The  CoTigresa,  if 
it  deems  Ijest,  may  specially  provide  for  each  claimant,  or  it 
may  pass  general  statutes  under  which  all  deniancls  may  be 
examined  and  settled  ;  it  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  either. 

§  257.  TLe  restrictive  ckasea  of  the  Constitution,  which 
have  thus  been  passed  under  s  rapid  review,  were  intended  to 
oppose  an  effectual  barrier  against  any  encroachments  by  the 
government  upon  the  private  rights  of  the  citizen.  Even  the 
administration  of  justice  in  tlie  ordinary  procediii-e  of  the 
courts  is  made  to  lean  strongly  in  favor  of  the  accused.  It  has 
been  thought  better  that  the  state  should  be  unablt;  to  punish 
crimen  in  certain  instances,  than  that  the  rulers  siiould  have 
the  power  through  a  perversion  of  judicial  proceedings,  to 
oppress  and  wrong  the  people.  While  we  retain  our  love  of 
civil  liberty,  while  the  blood  of  our  Sa.\on  ancestors  yet  runs 
in  our  veins,  these  safeguards  will  not  be  relaxed.  Tliey  were 
wrested  from  the  Crown  by  the  people  of  England  through 
generations  of  conflict.  We  inherited  the  benefits  which  our 
fathers  had  obtained;  we  shall  not  readily  suffer  them  to  be 
taken  from  us. 

I  258.  But  here  a  most  important  question  presents  itself. 
Do  these  restrictions  apply  with  equal  force,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  while  the  nation  is  operating  by  its  military, 
ratlier  than  by  its  civil  arm  ?  Does  a  condition  of  internal 
wai",  and  do  the  exigencies  of  military  movements,  ever  dis- 
charge the  government  from  the  restraining  efi'ect  of  this  Bill 
of  Rights?  Must  arrests  of  citizens  not  in  the  military  service 
be  made  in  all  instances  upon  special  warrants?  charges  in  all 
mstances  be  preferred  by  grand  juries  ?  trials  had  in  all  in- 
stances  by  petit  juries  ?  Must  due  process  of  law  be  observed 
under  all  circumstances?  These  are  questions  which,  as  all 
Know,  have  attracted  much  attention  during  the  past  six  years. 
I  do  not  purpose  to  consider  them  here,  and  shall  postpone 
(ny  examination  of  the  subject  until  those  chapters  are  i-eached 
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which  treat  of  the  war  powers  of  the  government.  It  is  suf- 
ficient now  to  refer  to  the  late  case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan,^  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  expressed  an 
3pinion  that  partially  covers  these  questions. 


SECTION  n. 

IMPLIED  LIMITATIONS. 

§  259.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  second  class  of  limita- 
tions upon  the  government,  namely,  those  which  are  implied 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  government  itself,  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  created. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  limited  powers ;  limited  by  the  very  nature 
and  essence  of  its  construction.  It  can  wield  only  such  attri- 
butes as  are  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  Now  the 
grants  contained  in  the  organic  law  are  all  expressed  in  the 
most  general  language ;  they  do  not  descend  to  details  ;  they 
do  not  assume  to  point  out  the  means  and  methods  by  which 
the  various  powers  are  to  be  made  operative.  To  illustrate : 
Congress  is  authorized  "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations."  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  w^ords 
*'  regulate  "  and  "  commerce,"  or  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
regulation  may  be  carried.  All  this  is  left  to  construction, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  must  be  a  judicial  construction  which 
is  to  settle  the  import  of  this  and  all  other  grants  of  power. 

§  260.  Two  schools  of  interpretation  have  existed  among  the 
statesmen  and  polititians  of  the  countrj'.  The  one  has  taught 
that  a  strict  and  close  construction  is  to  be  placed  upon  all  the 
grants  of  power  contained  in  the  organic  law,  so  as  to  limit 
the  government  to  those  acts  and  means  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  force  and  operation  to  the  grant.  The  other 
has  maintained  that  the  instrument  is  to  be  construed  liberally, 
so  as  to  enable  the  government  to  adopt  any  means  which 
would  fairly  and  reasonably  conduce  to  make  the  grant  of 
>ower  operative ;  and  that  among  such  means  the  govemtnent 

1  4  Wallace*!  R.  S. 
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lies  an  unrestricted  choice,  whidi  caiinnt   be  limited  by  (li£ 
judiciaiy-     Tliose  who  have  thus  read  the  Constitution,  assert 
that  the  powers  of  the  governtntint  are  full,  (-omjilotu,  and  ah- 
sulute  witliiu  the  range  of  tlio  subjects  committed  to  its  cure  ; 
that  it  may  adopt  whatever  means  it  preftrs  which  may  tend 
to  give  effect  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law ; 
L  Ohat  among  such  ineaus  the  selection  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
I     l|>olicy  and  expediency,  and  not  of  constitutional  power.     No 
other  question  has  been  so  vigorously  debated,  so  fiei-cely  con- 
tested as  this.      It  lias   been  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  tlie 
differences  which    have  sepjiratcd   political    parlios  from    the 
adoption  of  tlie  Constitution  unto  tlie  present  day. 
^    \  261.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied   that  the  jiractice  of  the 
#  government  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  latter  uiore  lih- 
Vei'al    tlieory   of  construction.      The    Supreme    Court    of  the 
United  Slates  has  uniformly  affirmed  tins  view  with  the  great- 
est emphasis,  and  applied  it  to  cases  of  the  higliest  importance. 
The  tribunula  of  most  of  the  states  have  fulloived  the  lead  of 
the  national  judiciary,  although  some  of  them  have  adopted 
the  opposing  theory,  and  enforced  it  with  great  earnestness, 
The  history  of  their  legislation,  and   the  character  of  tlieii 
legislative  acts,  show  beyond  a  cavil  or  doubt  lluit  the  same 
method  of  interpretation  has  guided  Congress  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

I  262.  A  brief  reference  to  a  few  examples  of  legislation 
will  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  latter  statement.  The 
Constitution  gives  to  the  government  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce.  A  strict  construction  would  restrain  this  function 
to  the  passage  of  such  statutes  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
tlie  regnlation  ;  such  as  those  relating  to  the  registry  and  en- 
rolment of  vessels,  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  owners, 
masters,  and  seamen,  the  government  of  ports  and  harbors, 
and  the  like.  Yet,  under  tins  grant  Congress  has  assumed  to 
enact  laws  for  the  improvement  of  harbors,  the  construction 
jf  piers,  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatorj-,  the  con- 
duct of  a  coast  survey.  It  has  invaded  the  common  law  by 
limiting  the  liability  of  carriers  on  the  ocean  and  the  greal 
lakes;  it  has  sent  out  expeditions  to  observe  an  eclipse,  and  tc 
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sxplore  the  topograp5iy  of  the  Dead  Sea.  All  of  these  acts 
are,  indeed,  means  which  plainly  tend  to  the  regulation  of 
commerce ;  none  of  them  are  indispensable  to  it.  Yet,  I 
tliink  it  is  not  asfuming  too  much  to  assert  that  the  nation  has 
settled  down  to  the  opinion  that  these  and  similar  measures 
are  proper  and  lawful. 

Again  ;  Congress  is  authorized  to  lay  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises.  The  partisans  of  a  strict  construction  have  urged 
that  the  levying  of  duties  must  be  confined  to  so  much  as  may 
be  necessary  for  a  tax.  But  during  a  large  portion  of  our 
history  a  tariff  has  been  in  operation,  which  was  designed,  and 
did  operate  to  protect  certain  home  interests.  A  prctective 
tariff  is  certainly  not  indispensable  to  the  execution  of  the 
power  to  lay  taxes  f  but  it  is  as  certainly  one  of  the  methods 
of  exercising  that  power. 

Again  ;  Congress  is  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  the 
*redit  of  the  United  States.  No  power  is  given  in  terms  to 
create  a  corporation.  Yet,  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  since 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  an  United  States  bank  has  been 
m  existence,  created  by  Congress  ;  and  within  the  past  few 
years  a  system  of  national  banks  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
State  institutions.  Under  the  same  grant  of  power,  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  issue  of  paper  currency  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  has  declared  such  notes  to  be  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts  public  and  private. 

Numberless  other  instances  might  be  cited,  but  these  will     1 
suffice   to  substantiate  the  statement  that  the  actual  legisla-      I 
tion  of  the  United  States  has  been  conducted  upon  the  prin-  \/ 
cif)le  of  giving  a  free  and  liberal  construction  to  the  various 'm 
clauses  of  the   Constitution   which  contain  grants  of  power. 
This  uniform  practice,  commenced  at  the  very  origin  of  the 
government,  and  continued  to  the  present  day,  is  evidence  of 
the   most  cogent  character  that  the  system  of  interpretation 
upon  which  it  has  been  based,  is  correct. 

§  263.  When  we  turn  to  the  authoritative  utterances  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  find  that  liigh 
tribunal  from  the  very  outset  adopting  the  same  view  of  the 
organic  law,  and   steadily  adhering  thereto  until  their  very 
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laletit  decUions.  I  cannot  refer  to  all  tlie  cases  in  nliich  this 
principle  bss  been  cither  esplicitly  announced  anil  acted  on,  or 
iinplicitlj  involved.  Such  a  multiplication  of  aulliorities  would 
be  unnecessary.  But  my  exposition  of  the  subject  would  be 
very  incomplete  did  I  not  quote  some  of  the  language  which 
lias  been  employed  by  that  court  in  leading  cases  where  the 
question  lias  been  brought  before  it  for  careful  consideration 
and  settlement. 

§  264.  In  the  early  case  of  Fisher  v.  Blight,^  Mr.  C.  J. 
Marsball  said:  "It  would  be  incorrect  and  would  produce 
endless  difficulties,  if  the  opinion  should  be  mainlaincd  iLut  no 
law  was  authorized  which  was  not  indispensably  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  a  specified  power.  Where  various  systems  might 
he  adopted  for  that  purpose,  it  might  be  said  with  respect  tu 
each  that  it  was  not  necessary,  because  the  end  might  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means.  Congress  must  possess  the  choice  of 
means  which  are  in  fact  conducive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power 
granted  by  the  Constitution."  Tlie  rule  was  applied  to  a 
statute  of  Congress  giving  the  United  States  a  priority  over 
otiicr  el's d iters  in  collecting  its  demand  from  the  .estate  of  an 
Insolvent  debtor. 

§  265.  In  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,*  the  Supreme  Court 
used  the  following  language  :  "  The  government  of  the  United 
States  can  claim  no  powers  which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the 
Constitution ;  and  the  powers  actually  granted  mu^t  be  such 
as  are  expressly  given,  or  given  by  necessary  implication.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  instrument,  like  every  other  grant,  is  to 
have  a  reasonable  construction,  accoi-ding  to  llie  import  of  its 
terms;  and  where  a  power  is  expressly  given  in  general  terms, 
it  is  not  restrained  to  particular  cases,  unless  that  construction 
grows  out  of  the  context  expressly,  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion. The  Constitution  unavoidably  deals  in  general  language. 
It  (lid  not  suit  the  purposes  of  the  people,  in  framing  this  great 
charter  of  uur  liberties,  to  provide  for  minute  s|iecifi  cat  ions  of 
'ts  powers,  or  to  declare  the  means  by  which  those  powers 
should  be  carried  into  execution.  Hence  its  powers  are  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  leaving  lo  the  legislature  from  time 
1  2  Cranch's  B.  396.  "  I  WLeaton'i  R.  5<H,  826. 
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*jo  time  to  adopt  its  own  irieans  to  effectuate  legitimate  objects, 
and  to  mould  and  model  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  as  its  own 
wisdom  and  the  public  interests  should  require." 

§  266.  In  McCulloch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland^  the  sub- 
ject was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  most  formal 
manner.  The  question  at  issue  was  the  validity  of  a  statute 
creating  the  United  States  Bank.  Certainly,  no  direct  power 
is  given  to  establish  such  an  institution  ;  nor  was  it  indispen- 
sable to  the  execution  of  the  power  to  borrow  money,  to  collect 
taxes,  or  to  pay  debts.  Either  and  all  erf  these  acts  may  well 
be  performed  without  a  bank.  |  The  constitutionality  of  the 
measure  was  rested  entirely  on  the  ground  that  such  an  insti- 
tution was  a  legitimate  means  of  carrying  out  the  general 
powers,  and  that  the  degree  of  its  necessity  was  a  question  of 
legislative  discretion  and  not  of  judicial  cognizance.  The 
counsel  engaged  in  tlie  argument  were  among  the  very  ablest 
in  the  nation,  including  Webster,  Pinckney,  and  Wirt.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  was  given  by  C.  J.  Marshall,  and  is  a 
masterpiece  of  judicial  reasoning  and  eloquence.  After  a  long 
and  exhaustive  discussion  on  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  rules  by  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be  interpreted, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  observed,  "  if  any  one  proposition 
could  command  the  universal  assent  of  mankind,  we  might 
expect  it  would  be  this,  that  the  government  of  the  Union, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of 
action,"  he  concludes  his  argument  with  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  We  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  the 
government  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  trans- 
cended. But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution must  allow  to  the  national  legislature  that  discretion 
with  resi)ect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  per- 
form the  hiirh  duties  assirned  to  it,  in  the  manner  most  bene- 
ficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within 
ihe  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  appro- 
priatt*,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not 
prohibited,  but  consist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, are  constitutional.*' 

1  4  Wheaton's  EL  816. 
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(  267.  In  the  great  case  of  Gibbons  V.  Ogden,'  the  same 
court,  bv  (lie  mouth  of  the  Chief  Justice,  reasserted  the  sam« 
theory,  anri  applied  it  to  the  grant  of  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce. Tlie  judgment  contains  tlie  folh>wing  language  : 
*'  This  instrument  contains  an  enumeration  of  powei's  expressly 
granted  by  the  people  to  iheir  government.  It  ba%  been  said 
that  these  powers  ouglit  to  be  construed  strictly-  But  why 
ought  they  tu  be  so  coustrued?  Is  there  one  sentence  in  tlie 
Constitution  which  gives  countenance  to  this  rule  ?  In  the 
last  of  thu  enumerated  powers,  that  which  gi-ants  expressly  the 
means  fur  carrying  all  others  into  execution.  Congress  is  au- 
tliumed  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
fur  the  purpose.  But  this  liniitatiou  in  the  means  which  may 
be  used  is  not  extended  to  the  powers  which  are  conferred  ; 
nor  is  there  one  sentence  in  the  Constitution,  which  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  or  which  we  have 
been  able  to  discern,  that  prescribes  this  rule.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  think  ourselves  justified  in  adopting  it.  What  do 
the  gentlemen  mtan  by  a  strict  construction  ?  If  they  contend 
only  against  that  enlarged  consti-uction  which  wunUl  extend 
words  beyond  their  natural  and  obvious  import,  we  might 
question  the  application  of  the  terms,  but  should  not  contmvert 
the  principle.  If  they  contend  for  that  narniw  construction 
which,  in  supjMrtof  some  theory  not  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
■titntinn,  would  deny  to  the  goveniinent  those  powers  which 
the  words  of  the  grant,  as  usually  understixxl,  imjxirt,  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  general  views  and  objects  of  the 
instrument  —  for  that  narn)w  construction  wlucli  would  crip- 
ple the  government,  and  render  it  une[|ual  fur  the  objects  for 
wliich  it  is  declared  to  be  instituted,  and  to  which  the  powei-s 
given,  as  fairly  understood,  render  it  competent  —  then  we 
cannot  perceive  the  propriety  of  this  stinct  construction,  nor 
adopt  it  as  the  rule  by  which  the  Constitution  is  to  be  ex- 
jwunded."' 

^  2fi8.  Niir  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  liberal  and  high 
national  views  which  prevailed  in  the  Supreme  Court  during 
the  presidency  of  C.  J.  Marshall,  have  been  abandoned,  or  ic 
'  9  Wlieaion's  R.  I. 
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Hie  least  degree  modified,  in  later  times  when  the  court  has 
been  composed  of  otlier  judges  under  the  leadership  of  C.  J. 
Taney.  The  same  principles  have  been  constantly  maintained, 
and  the  same  doctrines  asserted  and  enforced.  Thus  in  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Bridge  Company,^  it  was  decided 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  confers  upon  Congress 
the  right  to  pass  a  statute  declaring  that  a  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
River  should  remain,  although  the  court  had  before  ordered  it 
to  be  removed  as  a  nuisance.  In  Ablemann  v.  Booth,^  C.  J. 
Taney  expressed  himself  in  the  following  pointed  manner. 
"  The  powers  of  the  general  government  and  of  the  states, 
although  both  exist  and  are  exercised  within  the  same  terri- 
torial limits,  are  yet  separate  and  distinct  sovereignties,  acting 
separately  and  independently  of  each  other  within  their  re- 
spective spheres  ;  and  the  sphere  of  action  appropriated  to  the 
United  States,  is  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  judicial  process 
issued  by  a  state  judge  or  a  state  court,  as  if  the  line  of  division 
was  traced  by  landmarks  and  monuments  visible  to  the  eye." 
One  of  the  latest  decisions  of  the  court  during  the  life  of  C.  J. 
Taney,  was  that  of  The  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New  York 
City,^  which  held  that  the  power  to  borrow  money  conferred 
on  Congress  the  right,  as  one  of  the  means  for  making  this 
power  effective,  to  exempt  the  United  States  securities  from 
state  taxation  ;  and  a  series  of  subsequent  cases  has  reaffirmed 
the  doctrine.*  Numerous  judgments  of  the  state  courts  might 
be  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the 
student  to  The  Metropolitan  Bank  v.  Van  Dyck,*  in  which  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  examined  the  whole  subject  in 
a  very  exhaustive  manner,  and  applied  it  to  the  Legal  Tender 
Act  of  Congress. 

§  2G9.  The  following  principles  have  thus  been  settled  by 
the  concurring  action  of  the  national  legislature  and  judiciary. 

The  government  is  one  of  enumerated,  limited  powers,  and 

1  18  Howard's  R.  421. 

«  21  Howanl's  R.  506,  516.  3  2  Black's  R.  620. 

*  The  Hank  Tax  Cases,  2  Wallace's  K  200 ;  Van  Allen  v.  The  As8e» 
sorii,  3  Wallace's  R.  573;  People  v.  Coaimissioners,  4  Wallace's  R.  244. 
ft  IS  Smith's  (27  N.  Y.)  R.  400. 
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notltuig  is  within  its  jurisdiction  that  is  not  conlained  in  the 
constitutional  grants  either  expressly  or  by  reasonable  implica- 
tion. When  any  act  is  attempted  by  the  government,  author- 
ity for  Uiat  act  must  be  found  within  the  provisions  of  tho 

'  organic  law. 

But  within  the  scope  of  functions  assigned  to  it.  over  the 

I  subjects  committed  to  its  care,  the  powei's  of  the  general  gov- 

I  ernment  are  complete,  supreme,  absolute;  as  to  tliese  subjects 
of  legislation.  Congress  is  as  omnipotent  as  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  respect  to  particular  governmental  measures,  the  Con- 
stitution dues  not  descend  to  any  minuteness  of  iletail  in  the 
recital  of  the  various  functions  which  it  confers  ;  it  deals  only 
in  generals.  Daniel  Webster,  with  a  power  of  insight  and 
expression  which  condensed  a  volume  of  discussion  into  a 
single  BCiiteuce,  remarked  that  "our  Constitution  Is  one  of 
eimmeratiun,  and  not  of  description."  It  contains,  in  fact,  a 
list  of  tJie  grand  subjects  and  purposes  which  must  be  the  final 
objects  of  all  legislation  ;  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  define  all 
the  means  and  methotls  by  which  those  objects  may  be  attained. 
Congress  bii^  an  unlimited  choice  among  all  the  means  and 
methods  wltich  tend  to  accomplish  any  end  enumerated  in  the 
general  grants  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  [uiriicular  measure 
which  the  legislature  has  enacted,  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
mboat  the  end,  it  is  lawful,  is  within  tlie  sco|)e  of  congres- 
lional  action,  and  the  courts  cannot  interpose  and  defeat  this 
measure,  although  the  judges  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  means 
was  not  the  best.  In  this  manner  the  Unitud  States  govern- 
ment, while   pursuing  the  legitimate  objects  fur  which  It  was 

L  organized,  may  interfei-e  with  many  subjects  which  are  com- 

I  nittcd  to  the  several  states  and  which  ordinarily  fall  under 

I  their  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Finally,  the  means  and  methods,  the  particular  measures  of 
tMtaliitiun,  which  are  adopted,  must  have  some  relation  to  an 

I   wkI  Included  in  the  general  grants  of  the  Constitution  ;  if  there 
W  aWtliiti'lv  no  such  relation.  Congress  has  erred,  not  on  a 
►  iiwvlion   of  jKiIicy,  but  in  an  exercise  of  power;  their 
L  k  unwarranted  by  the  fundamental  law,  and  is  a  nul- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

rHE  IJIGISLATlyE    POWERS   OF    THE  UNITED    STATES   OOYEBK- 

MENT. 

§  270.  I  AM  now  to  discuss  the  powers  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  conferred  upon  their  Congress.  These 
powers  are  all  legislative  in  their  character.  In  considering 
them,  and  in  ascertaining  their  extent,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
determining  what  statutes  Congress  may  lawfully  pass,  we  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  important  principle  which  was  stated 
and  illustrated  in  Section  II.  of  the  last  chapter,  —  a  principle 
to  be  freely  applied  in  every  case  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  it  will  be  natural  and  proper  to 
Bj^eak  of  those  legislative  functions  and  attributes  which  have 
been  conferred  upon,  or  withheld  from,  the  several  states. 

The  first  power  which  we  meet  and  are  to  consider  is  that 
of  taxation. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  POWER  OF  TAXING. 

§  271.  I  will  collect  all  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  wnich 
have  reference  to  the  general  subject  of  taxation. 

Art.  I.  Sec.  VIII.  contains  an  enumeration  of  legislative 
j)owers,  of  which  the  first  is  as  follows :  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
^nd  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States."  Art.  I.  Sec.  II.  §  8,  provides  that  "Direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  which  may  be 
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included  witliin  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  nnm- 
hers."  Sec.  IX.  §  4,  declares  that  "  No  capilsition,  or  other 
direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  tho  census  or 
enumeration  hereinbtfore  directed  to  be  taken  ;  "  and  §  5, 
thai  "No  tax  or  duty  shall  he  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  state  ; "  and  §  6,  that  "  No  preference  shall  he  given  by 
any  regulation  of  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those 
of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  hound  to  or  froni  one  state  be 
obliged  to  pay  duties  in  another."  Sec.  X.  \  2,  provides  that 
*'  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  ab- 
eohitely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws  ;  "  and  §  3. 
tliat  "Nu  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay 
any  duty  of  tonnage." 

§  272.  In  examining  this  language,  we  may  consider,  first, 
Wlial  powers  of  taxation  are  held  by  Congress ;  and,  secondly, 
What  powers  are  held  by  the  several  states. 

The  fii'st  of  these  questions  may  be  subdivided,  so  that  we 
may  separately  examine  (1)  the  purposes  for  which  taxes  may 
be  laid  and  collected  ;  (2)  the  kinds  of  taxes  ;  (3)  the  means 
and  methods  of  enforcing  ihe  power,  and  (4)  its  extent.  This 
last  subdivision  will  lead  us  to  the  final  inquiry,  how  far  the 
corresponding  function  of  the  states  Is  limited. 


First.    WJiat  Powiiri  of  Taxation  are  held  hy  CungreiB. 

L  Tlte  Purposes  for  which  Taxet  maj/  be  Laid  and  CoUected. 

^  273.  Congress  has  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  etc., 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States."  Do  these  two  clauses 
contain  two  separate  and  distinct  powers,  or  is  the  latter  a 
limitation  upon  the  other?  In  other  words,  does  the  Consti- 
tution, hy  this  language,  confer  upon  the  legislature  a  general 
faculty  of  taxation,  and  also  another  general  capacity  to  pay 
public  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  ;  or  does  it  confer  a  limited  power  of  Uxation,  hy  r«- 
•tricting  the  purposes  for  which  taxes  may  be  laid,  and  con 
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fining  them  to  the  payment  of  debts  and  provision  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  ?  The  latter  construc- 
tion is  the  one  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted, 
although  the  language,  taken  apart  from  the  context,  is  suscep- 
tible of  the  other.  There  are  two  grounds  for  preferring  the 
interpretation  which  has  been  generally  received.  Both  these 
clauses  are  found  in  a  subsection  which  relates  to  taxation; 
and  it  would  be  doing  violence  to  the  context  to  wrest  one  of 
these  from  its  natural  connection  and  make  it  refer  to  a  subject 
entirely  different.  But  again :  if  the  construction  should  be 
adopted  which  regards  the  second  clause  as  an  independent 
grant  of  power,  it  would,  in  effect,  be  making  our  general 
government  unlimited.  Providing  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  includes  every  thing  which  any  govern- 
ment could  possibly  do  ;  and  a  grant  of  power  in  these  broad 
terms  would  be  the  same  as  making  Congress  omnipotent, 
equal  in  the  extent  of  its  functions  to  the  British  Parliament. 

§  274.  The  subsection  should,  therefore,  be  understood  as 
though  it  read,  taxes  may  be  laid  and  collected  in  order  to  pay 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare. Thus  the  Congress  does  not  possess  an  absolutely  un- 
limited power  of  taxation.  It  can  only  resort  to  this  high 
attribute  for  one  or  mt)re  of  three  purposes,  payment  of  debts, 
the  common  defence,  the  general  welfare.  The  defence  must 
be  common,  and  the  welfare  general.  But,  after  all,  this 
leaves  a  sufficiently  wide  field  for  the  legislative  operations. 
Money  may  be  raised  to  pay  any  debts  however  contracted, 
whether  now  existing  or  to  become  due  at  a  future  time. 
Common  defence  and  general  welfare  are  terms  of  the  broadest 
generality ;  and  within  them  can  be  easily  included  all  the  ob- 
jects for  which  govemm^its  may  legitimately  provide. 

§  275.  What  measures,  what  expenditures  will  promote  the 
common  defence  or  the  general  welfare,  Congress  can  alone 
decide,  and  its  decision  is  final.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary 
•^hat  any  particular  expenditure  should  be  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  to  bring  it  within  the  meaning  of  a  defence 
which  shall  be  common,  or  a  welfare  which  shall  be  general. 
AJl  the  disbursements  of  the  government  must  be  met  by 
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revenue  of  some  kind,  and  must  finally  be  paiil  b_v  some  speciea 
oF  taxation,  exce|it  that  small  portion  whiL'ti  may  be  proviited 
for  by  the  sale  of  public  property.  Congress  expends  vasts 
sums  of  money  in  the  erection  and  adornment  of  a  capitol,  in 
furnishing  a  library,  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
busts,  in  endowing  a  seieiitiRc  institution  ;  but  it  is  not  claimed 
tliat  these  disbursements  are  not  made  for  the  gontral  welfare. 
A  fort  in  New  York  is  for  the  common,  not  local,  defence. 
In  sLurt,  the  legislature  is  not  trammelled  by  thes^  provisions ; 
it  liaa  ample  scope  and  verge  i«  which  to  indulge  its  proclivi- 
ties to  raise  and  expend  money. 


n.  2»«  V 


!  Kindi  of  Taxes. 


I  276.  Congress  may  lay  and  collect  "  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises."  Another  clause  speaks  of  capitation  and 
other  direct  taxes.  Let  us  inquii'e  into  the  meaning  of  these 
various  terms.  The  wwd  "taxes"  is  generic,  and  includes 
all  species;  the  words  "duties,"  "imposts,"  "excises,"  "capi- 
tation," "  direct "  and  "  indirect "  taxes,  are  specific,  in- 
stances and  examples  of  the  getius  tax.  It  is  plain  that  if  the 
Constitution  had  said  Congi'ess  may  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
and  there  had  stopped,  it  would  have  conferred  all  the  power 
which  is  now  granted.  Tho  specifications  were  only  added 
for  greater  caution.  "Duties"  and  "imposts,"  as  commonly 
used,  are  synonymous,  although  "  imposts "  is  etymologically 
a  word  of  broader  meaning.  Thoy  are  especially  ajiplied  to 
those  sums  of  money  demanded  by  the  government  for  the 
privilege  of  importing  or  exporting  merchandise ;  although 
"duties"  also  describes  fixed  sums  paid  on  ships  and  other 
instruments  of  commerce,  as  tonnage  duties  and  the  like, 
"  Excises "  is  a  word  of  wide  significance,  and  includes  almost 
all  forms  of  tax  which  are  not  direct,  and  which  ure  not  strictly 
"  duties,"  The  various  [layments  required  by  tlie  existing 
internal  revenue  laws  are  examples  of  excises.  Payments  of 
a  percentage  upon  Incomes,  upon  sales,  upon  tlie  circulation 
of  banks,  upon  the  value  of  manufactured  articles,  upon  the 
products  of  tlio  soil ;   license  fees  ibr  carrying  on  different 
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branches  of  trade  and  business ;  stamps  upon  written  instru» 
inents,  judicial  proceedings,  articles  of  manufacture,  are  all 
excises. 

Capitation  or  poll  taxes  are  fixed  sums  of  money  paid  by  or 
for  each  person  without  reference  to  his  property  or  business. 

§  277.  All  taxes  are  separated  into  two  classes,  —  the  direct 
and  the  indirect.  Direct  taxes  include  those  assessed  upon 
land,  and  those  which  pass  under  the  denomination  of  capita- 
tion or  poll,  and  probably  include  no  others.  Indirect  taxes 
t^'ould  then  embrace  all  the  remaining  species,  and  would  be 
co-extensive  with  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.  I  say  this 
division  is  probably  correct,  for  the  question  has  never  yet 
been  authoritatively  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  although  in  an  early  case,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  following  subdivision,  the  judges  expressed  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  no  other  taxes  were  "  direct,"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  but  such  as  were  Jaid  upon 
lands,  and  such  as  were  strictly  capitation. 

III.  TJie  Means  and  Methods  of  enforcing  the  Taxing  Power. 

§  278.  The  Constitution  provides  that  no  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census ;  that 
direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  ac- 
cording to  their  population ;  that  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States ;  and,  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  last  provision,  that  no  discrimination 
shall  be  made  in  regulations  of  the  revenue  in  favor  of  any 
state.  Finally,  Congress  is  forbidden  to  lay  duties  on  articles 
exported  from  any  state.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  pro- 
visions ?  Two  principles  apply  to  the  entire  subject  of  taxa- 
tion :  Apportionment  of  direct,  and  uniformity  of  indirect, 
taxes.  Direct  taxes  are  to  be  laid  and  collected  in  one  man- 
aer  ;  all  others  in  a  different  mode. 

§  279.  Direct  taxp^  must  all  be  apportioned  among  the  sev« 

eral  states  according  to  their'  population.     Thus,  if  Congress 

proposes  to  levy  a  direct  tax,  it  must  first  fix  the  whole  amount 

of  money  to  be  raised  in  this  manner ;  and  this  amount  it  most 
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divide  among  all  the  states  in  sums  proportioned  to  tlie  num- 
oer  of  iiiliabitants  in  each.  That  is  to  say,  the  «ame  process 
must  be  guiie  through  with  which  is  adopted  in  ascertainiug 
the  mirabcT  of  representatives  to  which  eacli  state  is  entitled. 
It  is  evideiit,  therefore,  that  the  raising  of  direct  taxes  involves 
a  large  amount  of  labor,  calculation,  and  adjustment.  But  llie 
Constitution  is  peremptory,  and  a  statute  purporting  to  lay  and 
collect  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  any  other  manner,  would  be  a 
mere  nullity. 

^  280.  Imposts,  duties,  and  excises,  whether  laid  upon  im- 
ported goods,  upon  the  instruments  of  foiijign  conimerce,  or 
upon  internal  articles,  productions,  and  labor,  are  only  required 
to  be  imiform  throughout  the  United  States ;  that  is,  the  rate 
fixed  for  any  article  or  subject  must  be  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  articlea  should  be 
subjected  to  the  burden,  or  that  all  upon  whicli  a  tax  is  laid 
should  bear  the  same  rate.  But  when  a  rate  has  been  deter- 
mined for  auy  one  subject,  that  must  be  retained  for  the  same 
species  in  all  the  states.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  ascertain 
at  the  outset  the  total  amount  to  be  raised,  or  to  divide  it 
among  the  states.'  In  laying  and  collecling  indirect  taxes,  the 
government  touches  the  individual  apart  from  any  of  his  rela- 
tions to  the  state  of  which  he  is  an  inhabilaut.  Il  requires  no 
argument  lo  show  that  this  doscriptiun  of  tax  is  by  iav  the 
most  convenient,  the  easiest  to  lay  and  collect ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  been  resorted  to  at  all  times  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

^  281.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  a  little 
more  particularly,  what  are  direct,  and  what  indirect,  taxes? 
Few  cases  on  the  general  question  of  taxation  have  arisen 
and  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  until  the  past  few  years,  the  United  States  lias  gen 
erally  been  able  to  obtain  all  needful  revenue  from  the  single 
eource  of  duties  upon  imports.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how 
ever,  that  all  the  taxes  provided  for  in  the  internal  revenue 
acts  now  in  operation  are  indirect. 

This  subject  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
IS  in  a  very  early  case,  Hylton   v.  The  United  States.' 
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[n  the  ji*ar  17d4  Congress  laid  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  on  all  car> 
nages,  and  the  rate  was  thus  made  aniform.  The  validity  of 
the  statute  was  disputed ;  it  was  claimed  that  the  tax  was  di- 
rect, and  shoald  have  been  apportioned  among  the  states.  The 
court  decided  that  this  tax  was  not  direct,  and  the  reasons 
given  for  the  decision  are  unanswerable,  and  would  seem  to 
cover  all  the  provisions  of  the  present  internal  revenue  laws. 

§  282.  While  thus  determining  that  imposts  of  this  nature 
are  not  direct,  the  court  was  not  called  upon  to  decide  author- 
itativelv  as  to  the  character  of  all  direct  taxes  ;  but  the  sev- 
eral  judges,  in  delivering  their  opinions,  could  not  avoid  dis- 
cussing the  general  question.  Mr.  Justice  Chase  said :  ^  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  direct  taxes  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  were  only  two,  namely,  a  capitation,  or  poll,  tax, 
simply,  without  regard  to  property,  profession,  or  other  cir- 
cumstance, and  a  tax  on  land.  I  doubt  whether  a  tax  by  a 
general  assessment  of  personal  property  within  the  United 
States  is  included  within  the  term  direct  tax."  Mr.  Justice 
Patterson  said :  ^*  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  whether  a 
tax  on  the  produce  of  land  be  a  direct  or  an  indirect  tax.  Per- 
haps the  immediate  product  of  land  in  its  original  and  crude 
state,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  land  itself. 
When  the  produce  is  converted  into  a  manufacture,  it  assumes 
a  new  shape.  Whether  direct  taxes,  in  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
stitution, comprehend  any  other  than  a  capitation  tax,  and  a 
tax  upon  land,  is  a  questionable  point.  I  never  entertained  a 
doubt  that  the  principal — I  will  not  say  the  only  —  objects 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  as  falling 
within  the  rule  of  apportionment,  were  a  capitation  tax  and  a 
tax  on  land.''  Mr.  Justice  Iredell  said :  **  Perhaps  a  direct 
tax,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  can  mean  nothing  but  a 
tax  on  something  inseparably  connected  with  the  soil,  —  some- 
thing capable  of  apportionment  under  all  circumstances.  A 
land  and  a  pdLl  tax  may  be  considered  of  this  descriptioQ."  ^ 

1  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis,  in  an  article  oootribated  to  Harper'M  Monihljf 
Magazine  for  Aagust,  1866,  criticizes  the  language  of  the  judges  in  tbii 
:ase.  I  cannot,  howerer,  adopt  his  ^Mcolations ;  they  are  oppoeed  to  tlie 
miibrm  practice  of  the  goremment,  as  well  as  to  judKial  dicta. 
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^  283.  The  clause  which  declares  that  "  no  tax  or  dnty 
shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state,"  has  always 
been  considered  as  expressly  prohibiting  all  duties  and  imposts 
on  exports  as  such.  Still,  in  order  to  fall  within  this  restric- 
tion, die  tax  must  be  laid  upon  the  article  as  a  condition  of  its 
being  exported,  while  it  is,  so  to  speak,  in  the  act  of  transit 
out  of  the  country.  An  export  duty  must  be  the  counter- 
(lart  of  an  import  duty.  It  cannot  for  a  moment  he  admitted 
that  an  impost  upon  internal  articles  of  growth  and  manufac- 
ture, while  they  are  internal,  is  forbidden,  even  though  the 
principal,  nay,  even  sole,  use  to  which  these  articles  arc  put 
in  the  trade  of  the  country  is  to  export  them.  Were  such  a 
position  to  be  assumed,  the  power  of  the  government  to  raise 
a  revenue  would  be  materially  curtailed  ;  the  necessary  result 
would  be  that  the  fact  of  subsequent  exportation  would  be  the 
test  of  the  prior  liability  to  be  taxed,  —  an  absurdity  too  great 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  framera  of  the  Constitntion. 
But  the  language  of  that  instrument  does  not  admit  of  such  a 
construction.  It  is  not  said  that  no  tax  shall  be  laid  ujion 
articles  which  may  possibly,  or  probably,  or  even  certainly,  be 
exported  from  a  stale,  but  upon  "  articles  exported  "  from  any 
state. 

I  284.  The  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  includes  the 
power  to  adopt  all  measures  which  may  tend  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  the  general  provision.  Thus,  the  oollcclion  of  duties 
on  imports  requires  the  appointment  of  the  i-etinue  of  officers 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  the  establishment  of  ail  t!ie 
means  and  checks  requisite  to  secure  and  guard  the  public 
funds.  The  same  is  true  of  the  internal  revenue  law.  The 
laying  and  collection  of  excises  includes  all  measures  conducive 
to  the  effective  working  of  the  system  :  measures  of  discovery, 
penalties  for  frauds,  punishments  for  criminal  acts.  The  im- 
position of  stamps  requires  that  all  instruments  on  which  the 
stamp  is  made  necessary,  should  be  declared  void  if  the  parties 
interested  have  neglected  to  obey  the  law.  To  sum  up:  the 
general  grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  involves  the 
particular  power  to  appoint  large  numbers  of  officers,  to  pro- 
ride  for  their  compensation,  and  to  make  rules  for  their  guid- 
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Mice ;  the  power  to  forfeit  vessels,  cargoes,  and  other  property 
of  persons  who  violate  the  laws ;  the  power  to  punish  by  fines 
and  imprisonment;  the  power  to  investigate  the  private  cir- 
cumstances of  citizens ;  the  power  to  interfere  with  private 
contracts  between  individuals,  and  to  declare  them  void  in  case 
of  failure  to  comply  with  the  statute  ;  and  perhaps  the  power 
to  interfere  in  like  manner  with  judicial  proceedings  in  the 
state  courts. 

rV.     The  jExtent  of  the  Taxing  Power. 

§  285.  The  attribute  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes  belongs 
to  the  government  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case.  To 
carry  on  the  public  affairs,  to  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  demand  a  revenue  com- 
mensurate with  the  exicrencies  of  the  nation.  This  revenue 
must  finally  be  supplied  by  some  species  of  taxation.  A  re- 
sort to  loans  is  always  intended  as  temporary,  for  debts  thus 
contracted  must  some  time  be  paid  off.  The  government, 
tlierefore,  must  be  able  to  call  upon  the  property  of  individ- 
uals, and  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  that  call, 
within  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  a  revenue  may  be 
raised.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  power  to  tax,  C.  J. 
Marshall  said  in  Providence  Bank  v.  Billings  :  ^  "  The  power 
of  legislation,  and  consequently  of  taxation,  operates  on  all 
the  persons  and  property  belonging  to  the  body  politic.  This 
is  an  original  principle  which  has  its  foundation  in  society 
itself.  It  is  granted  by  all  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  resides  in 
the  government  as  a  part  of  itself,  and  need  not  be  reserved 
where  property  of  any  description,  or  the  right  to  use  it  in 
any  measure,  is  granted  to  individuals  or  corporate  bodies. 
However  absolute  the  right  of  an  individual  may  be,  it  is  still 
*n  the  nature  of  that  right  that  it  must  bear  a  portion  of  the 
public  burdens,  and  that  portion  must  be  determined  by  the 
legislature."  The  same  eminent  judge  remarked  in  McCul- 
loch  V.  The  State  of  Maryland :  *  "  It  is  admitted  that  tho 
power  of  taxing  the  peoi)le  and  their  property  is  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  government,  and  may  be  legitimately 

#      i  4  Peters'  R.  514,  561,  66d.  <  4  WheatOQ^a  R.  316,  428. 
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sxercised  on  tlie  objects  to  which  it  is  applicahle,  to  the  ut- 
most extent  to  which  the  governnietit  may  cliooae  to  carry  it 
The  only  security  against  the  abuse  of  tltis  power  is  found  in 
the  structure  of  the  government  itself.  In  imposing  a  tax, 
the  legislature  acts  upon  its  constituents.  Tliis  is  in  geueral 
a  sufficient  security  against  erroneous  and  oppressive  taxation. 
The  people,  therefore,  give  to  their  government  a  right  of  tax- 
ing themselves  and  their  property  ;  and,  as  tlie  exigencies  of 
the  government  cannot  be  limited,  they  prescribe  no  limits  to 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  resting  confidently  on  the  interest 
of  the  legislator,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  constituents  over 
their  representative,  to  guard  them  against  its  abuse," 

§  28G,  These  views  have  never  been  questioned ;  all  ac- 
cede to  their  correctness.  Whenever,  then,  the  United  States 
may  lawfully  call  for  any  revenue  at  all,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  amount  they  may  demand  and  collect.  When  they  may 
tax  at  all,  they  may  lay  heavy  or  light  burdens  according  to 
their  own  discretion.  Judges  and  courts  cannot  interfere  and 
control  this  discretion  by  deciding  that  any  partitular  imposi- 
tion is  too  much  and  shall  not  be  collected,  T!ie  amount  of  a 
tax  is  not  a  question  of  power,  but  of  policy ;  not  of  constdtu- 
donat  law,  but  of  political  economy.  If  tlie  people  are 
weighed  down  by  greater  loads  than  they  are  willing  to  bear, 
ihey  have  the  sure  and  speedy  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
The  biennial  election  of  Representatives  in  Congress  gives  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  change  these  public  servants  by  remov- 
ing those  who  voted  for  the  tax,  and  filling  their  places  with 
others  who  will  repeal  or  modify  the  obnoxious  law.  Such 
an  expression  of  public  opinion  would  inevitably  produce  its 
eSfect  upon  the  legislature.  The  people  have  constituted 
themselves  the  sole  judges  of  this  matter  ;  they  have  not 
parted  with  any  portion  of  this  attribute  to  the  courts,  national 
or  state. 

§  287.  When  Congress  sees  fit  to  lay  and  collect  duties 
upon  imported  goods,  they  may  demand  any  amount  which  is 
.leemed  proper  in  their  own  discretion.  The  only  limit  upon 
their  power  is  that  tbey  must  tix  the  same  rate  fur  the  same 
article  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Uniformity  is  the  codhUr . 
ttitional  rule. 
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When  Congress  sees  fit  to  lay  and  collect  a  tax  on  land, 
ihey  may  demand  any  percentage  of  the  land's  worth ;  sub- 
ject only  to  the  restriction  that  the  whole  amount  thus  to  be 
raised  must  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  according 
to  their  respective  populations. 

When  Congress  resorts  to  the  system  of  excises,  they  may 
demand  any  percentage  of  incomes,  any  sums  as  license  fees 
for  carrying  on  particular  businesses,  any  portion  of  the 
amounts  paid  upon  sales,  any  value  of  stamps  upon  written 
instruments  or  articles  of  merchandise.  The  only  limitation 
is,  tliat  the  rule  of  uniformity  must  prevail  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  rule  does  not  require  that  all  trades, 
businesses,  merchandise,  written  instruments,  and  the  like, 
shall  be  taxed  alike,  or  even  taxed  at  all.  It  means  that 
when  an  impost  is  placed  upon  one  article,  the  same  burden 
shall  be  borne  by  that  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Congress  may  discriminate  between  articles  in  all  the  several 
species  of  indirect  taxes ;  the  discrimination  may  be  unfair 
and  impolitic,  but  it  is  not  illegal. 

§  288.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  correctness  of  these 
general  propositions;  they  are  universally  admitted.  But 
there  has  lately  arisen  a  question  growing  out  of  our  new 
scheme  of  revenue  legislation,  which  should  be  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Congress  has  provided  in  the  internal  revenue  laws 
now  in  operation,  that  stamps  of  various  denominations  shall 
be  fixed  to  certain  private  written  instruments ;  and  as  a  pen- 
alty for  a  violation  of  the  statute,  has  declared  that  instruments 
which  are  without  the  requisite  stamp,  shall  be  void.  There 
lA  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  national  legislature  to  pass 
such  a  law.  Stamp  duties  are,  and  long  have  been,  a  familiar 
species  of  excises  ;  and  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duch  taxes 
implies  the  power  to  enforce  obedience  by  imposing  any  pen- 
.ilty  or  punishment  that  may  be  thought  necessary.  A  law 
without  a  sanction  would  be  no  law.  There  has  been,  there- 
fore, a  general  acquiescence  in  the  legality  of  these  provisions. 

§  289.  But  in  the  same  law  the  Congress  provided  that 
Atamps  of  a  certain  denomination  should  be  affixed  to  divers 
oapcrs  used  in  judicial  proceedings ;   and  as  a  penalty  for  a 
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diareganl  of  the  requirement,  declared  tliat  tlie  papers  lacldog 
the  appropriate  stamp,  could  not  be  used  in  t)ie  suit,  or  in  the 
raurse  of  tlic  proceeding.  This  law  was  made  applicable  to 
controversies  and  otlier  matters  in  state  courts,^  The  publiC) 
the  bar.  and  the  judiciary,  generally  acquiesced  in  the  lawful- 
ness of  this  species  of  taxation.  A  few  state  courts,  however, 
have  denied  its  legality,  and  pronounced  it  unconstitutional! 
The  Supreme  Coui-t  of  Indiana,  in  the  case  of  Warren  v. 
Pan!,'  led  the  way  in  tliis  opposition  to  the  Congressional  legia- 
lation,  and  the  judges  of  other  states  have  adopted  its  conclu- 
sions. These  courts  and  judges  have  rested  their  objections 
Upon  some  assumed  sacred  character  of  judicial  proceedings, 
which  exempts  them  from  tasation.  They  have  quoted  cer- 
tain writers  upon  political  economy  who  pronounce  such  a 
stamp  duty  to  be  a  tax  upon  justice.  They  have  affirmed 
that  Congress,  by  placing  an  impost  on  papers  used  in  matters 
pending  before  the  state  tribunals,  has  interfered  with,  and 
endeavored  to  control,  a  subject  entirely  beyond  its  reach. 

§  290.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  question  which 
must  be  decided  in  an  authoritative  manner  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  until  their  decision,  all  reason- 
ing upon  the  statutory  provision  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
speculative.  But  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  tlm 
application  of  stamp  duties.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are 
briefly  as  follows :  — 

Even  granting  that  such  stamps  do  not  fall  within  the  cate- 
gory of  ordinary  excises,  they  are  unquestionably  a  species  of 
tax ;  and  the  national  legislature  has  fiill  and  complete  powers 
conferred  upon  it  in  tlie  general  provision  that  it  may  lay 
.axes.  Wiiat  kind  of  taxes  is  not  designated  ;  all  kinds  are 
nichided. 

But,  in  fact,  these  stamps  at^  excise  duties  as  much  as  those 
affixed  to  notes  or  deeds.  To  say  of  them  that  they  are  a  tax 
upon  justice,  is  only  to  call  them  hard  names.     It  does  not 

1  Although  these  provinons  have  been  latelj  repealed,  vet,  as  the  snbjecl 
»  one  of  m  great  importaoL's,  at  loaat  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  the  di*> 
nmioD  is  rutuined  id  the  text. 

a  11  Indiana  R.  378. 
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change  their  character  as  excises ;  it  is  only  a  strong  expression 
3f  opinion  that  they  are  impolitic.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
when  he  used  this  language,  was  only  discussing  the  kinds  of 
revenue  laws  which  enlightened  legislative  bodies  ought  to 
pass  ;  not  those  which  they  have  power  to  pass.  The  stamps 
in  question  are  really  taxes  upon  property. 

§  291.  Notes,  deeds,  and  other  instruments  are  the  means 
by  which  persons  acquire  and  hold  a  title  to  property.  Tlie 
papers  in  judicial  proceedings  are  just  as  truly  the  means  by 
which  persons  acquire,  hold,  or  defend  their  title  to  property, 
or  rights  which  result  in  property,  or  in  property's  worth.  No 
court  attempts  to  enforce  a  right  which  does  not  immediately 
or  mediately  result  in  property.  Stamps  on  papers  used  in 
judicial  proceedings  are,  therefore,  not  taxes  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  but  taxes  upon  property  or  property  rights. 
A  note  or  check  is  given.  This  writing  is  only  valuable  as  it 
shall  result  in  a  certain  sum  of  money  or  money's  worth.  The 
law  assumes  this  value  and  demands  a  tax  thereon  correspond- 
ing in  amount.  A  person  brings  a  suit  to  recover  a  debt,  or 
damages  for  a  wrong,  or  some  specific  land  or  chattel,  or  to 
acquire  or  protect  some  right  having  an  intrinsic  money  value. 
The  process  he  issues  is  one  means  by  which  he  may  attain 
the  object  of  his  contention  ;  it  has  value  only  so  far  as  it  shall 
result  in  obtaining  that  object.  The  law  assumes  this  value, 
and  demands  a  certain  sum  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  the  pro- 
cess. This  is  certainly  a  tax  on  property,  and  not  upon  that 
series  of  acts  which  we  call  the  administration  of  justice.  And 
if  Congress  may  lay  the  tax  at  all,  there  is  no  dispute  but  that 
they  may  enforce  its  payment  by  declaring  the  proceeding  void 
in  which  the  requisite  stamp  is  wanting. 

§  292.  It  has  also  been  urged  that  if  Congress  may  thus 
impose  a  tax  in  connection  with  the  judicial  proceedings,  they 
might  also  in  connection  with  the  legislative  proceedings  of  a 
state,  and  might  declare  void  a  state  constitution  or  statute, 
when  the  paper  upon  which  it  was  engrossed  was  not  authen- 
ticated by  a  stamp.  There  is  really  no  analogy  between  these 
.^ses.  (Congress  does  not  impose  taxes  upon  the  acts,  as  such, 
vf  ])ublic  functionaries,  whether  they  are  legislators,  judges,  oi 
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adniiiiisiralivu  officers.  With  tlie  single  exceplimi  of  capitation 
taxes,  all  imposts  are  laid  upon  the  private  property  of  citizens. 
Judicial  proct^dingB  are  nut  taxed  because  tJiey  are  judicial 
proceedings,  liut  because  they  are  the  direct  means  of  obtain- 
ing property  or  rights  which  have  a  value  as  property.  Slat- 
Utes  and  constitutions  are  not  the  representatives  of  property. 
Existing  as  laws,  they  are  only  rules  of  conduct,  and  have  no 
taxable  quality. 

^  293.  The  objection,  that  Congress,  by  imposing  stamp  du- 
ties upon  papers  used  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  state  courts, 
is  thereby  interfering  with  matters  over  which  it  lias  no  con- 
trol, if  well  founded,  would  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  whole  system  of  excises.  It  is  true  tliat  the  Constitution 
does  nowhere  give  Congress  the  right  lo  interfere  directly  with 
state  courts  or  laws,  so  as  to  control  their  action.  Neilhei 
does  it  confer  the  power  to  interfere  directly  with  the  trades, 
professions,  property,  transfers,  sales,  and  other  contracts  of 
private  individuals.  All  these  subjects  are  among  the  matters 
confided  to  the  stales.  But  as  these  matters  all  stand  upon 
the  same  foundation,  the  unlimited  jxiwer  to  tax  gives  a  right 
to  interfere  with,  and  control  them  all  indirectly,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  tax  effective,  and  to  raise  the  desired 
amount  of  revenue.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  legal  objection  to 
the  taxing  of  judicial  papers,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal 
cogency  to  the  imposition  of  stamp  duties  upon  private  agree- 
ments. 

§  294.  Since  the  power  to  tax  is  unlimited  where  Congress 
has  the  right  to  invoke  it  at  all ;  or.  In  otlier  words,  since  the 
legislature  may  demand  and  receive  any  amount  of  revenue, 
when  the  purposes  are  such  that  revenue  can  be  appropriated 
for  them  at  all,  it  is  an  interesting  question,  for  what  purposes 
may  money  be  appropriated  ;  and  this  is  the  same  as  asking  for 
what  purposes  may  money  be  raised.  Growing  out  of  this  gen- 
eral inquiry,  many  controversies  have  arisen  which  have  dirided 
political  parties,  and  which  have  been  maintained  both  upon 
the  policy  of  particular  measures,  and  upon  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  them.  I  shall  simply  state  a  few 
Df  these  questions  without  examining  them.     They  partake  sc 
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much  of  a  mere  political  character,  that  their  place  of  discus* 
sion  is  rather  the  legislature,  or  the  popular  assembly,  than  the 
college  class-room,  tlie  law  school,  or  the  court.  Under  the 
general  grant  of  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties  and  imposts, 
may  Congress  lawfully  pass  a  protective  tariff?  Under  the 
general  provision  that  taxes  may  be  laid  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  promote  the  general  welfare,  may  Con- 
gress raise  moneys  to  carry  out  schemes  of  local  internal 
improvement,  repair  harbors,  build  piers,  dredge  out  rivers, 
construct  roads  and  the  like  ? 

§  295.  The  dispute  upon  these  questions  has  been  long  and 
violent.  It  has  been  urged  on  the  one  side  that  a  protective 
tariff  is  not  a  measure  for  the  general  welfare,  but  for  the  aid 
of  particular  classes ;  that  schemes  of  local  improvement  do 
not  benefit  the  whole  nation,  but  only  special  portions.  On 
the  other  hand  these  propositions  are  denied,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  fostering  of  one  department  of  industry  promotes  the 
welfare  of  all ;  that  the  improvement  of  New  York  harbor, 
for  example,  produces  a  beneficial  effect  throughout  the  entire 
Union.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  controversy  reduces 
itself  finally  to  a  question  of  policy,  and  not  of  power.  If 
these  systems  of  legislation,  which  directly  and  immediately 
assist  a  part,  do  really  and  substantially  aid  the  whole,  the 
power  evidently  exists ;  and  whether  or  not  they  do  in  fact 
promote  the  general  welfare  is  purely  a  question  of  political 
economy,  upon  which  statesmen  have  differed,  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  differ. 

I  may  remark,  however,  that  so  far  as  a  course  of  legislative 
action  can  settle  any  thing,  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  such 
measures  may  be  considered  as  established. 

Second.      What  Powers  of  Taxation  are  held  by  the  Several 

States. 

§  296.  We  are  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  a  sub- 
ject which  is  as  important  as  it  is  interesting,  and  which  has 
••epeatedly  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  decision.     What  are  the  relations  of  the  nation  and 
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the  several  states,  in  tlie  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  by  eftch  ! 
Is  eitlier  subject  to  the  other,  and  if  go  to  how  great  an  ex- 
tent?  It  is  evident  that  the  Coostitution  expressly  places 
some  limits  upon  tlie  capacity  of  the  states  to  tax.  They  may 
not  lay  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  except  such  as  shall  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  inspection  laws, 
or  lay  any  tonnage  duties,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
In  addition  to  these  express,  are  there  any  implied  restrictions 
upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  ?  The  wliole  subject  may, 
therefore,  be  separated  into  two  divisions:  (1)  the  implied 
limitations,  and  (2)  the  express  limitations. 

I.  littplitd  Limitutioiii  vjHin  the  Power  of  the  States  to  Tax. 

§  297.  The  United  Suites  government,  within  its  sphere  of 
action,  is  paramount,  and  the  states  are  subordinate.  This 
proposition  is  contained  in  the  express  language  of  the  Con- 
Btitution,  and  has  been  fully  illustrated  in  Part  I,  of  tliis  work. 
Because  the  nation  is  thus  paramount,  its  taxing  power  is  su- 
preme ;  it  may  be  applied  to  all  subjects ;  it  may  be  exerted 
upon  all  individuals  and  upon  every  species  of  jiroperty ;  and 
its  demands  must  fiist  be  satisfied  before  the  states  can  resort 
to  the  exercise  of  their  function. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  states,  because  they  are  bodies  poli- 
tic, have  also  the  power  to  tax,  which  they  may  exert  in  all 
instances,  upon  all  subjects,  and  in  all  metho<ls,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  restrained  by  the  national  Constitution.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  express  i-estrictions  upon  it  refeiTed  to  in  \  271,  this 
power  of  the  states  is  limited  by  the  very  nature  of  the  entire  po- 
litical society  ;  by  the  dual  division  of  governmental  attributes  ', 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  nation,  and  the  subordination  of  the 
local  commonwealths.  This  implied  limitation  consists  in  two 
separate  and  distinct  features.  (1.)  The  state  power  to  tax 
must  be  exercised  second  to  that  of  the  general  govei'nment ;  or, 
ID  other  words,  the  claims  of  the  nation  upon  persons  and  prop- 
erty have  priority  and  must  be  satisfied  even  to  the  exclusion 
if  tliose  of  the  states.  This  feature  is  involved  in  the  very 
dea  of  supremacy.     (2.)  The  state  power  cannot  be  exeile^ 
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upon  tlie  property  of  the  general  government,  or  upon  means 
which  that  government  has  adopted  to  carry  on  its  public  affairs. 

§  298.  These  propositions  are  fiiUy  sustained  by  the  follow- 
ing decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress  had  chartered 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  a  branch  of  which  was  estab- 
hsiied.in  Baltimore.  The  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an 
act  which  had  the  effect  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  branch.  The 
ijuestion  as  to  the  validity  of  this  tax  was  presented  in  Mc- 
Culloch  V.  The  State  of  Maryland,^  and  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  state  law,  as  it  applied  to  the  bank,  was  held  to  be 
unconstitutional  and  void.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  given 
by  C.  J.  Marshall,  is  so  long  and  elaborate  that  it  cannot  be 
quoted  here  ;  but  it  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  students, 
professional  or  general,  who  desire  to  understand  the  nature 
of  our  government.  It  is  reported  that  William  Pinckney 
said  of  tliis  opinion,  that  in  it  he  saw  a  pledge  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  Union.  The  argument  is,  that,  as  the  United 
States  is  paramount,  all  the  means  which  it  may  lawfully 
ado])t  for  carrying  on  public  affairs,  are  supreme,  and  free  from 
state  legislation.  As  the  state  could  not  repeal  or  alter  the 
charter  of  the  bank,  so  it  could  not  do  any  thing  which  tends 
to  hinder  or  impair  the  efficiency  of  that  institution.  But  the 
right  to  tax,  implies  the  right  to  destroy ;  for  if  the  state  may 
tax  at  all,  it  may  tax  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ation of  the  bank  ;  and  any  amount  of  .taxation  has  that  ten- 
dency. 

The  same  question  was  afterwards  again  brought  up  in  Os- 
born  V.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States.'^  The  State  of  Ohio 
had  laid  a  special  tax  of  $50,000  a  year  upon  a  branch  of  the 
bank,  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  it.  The  case 
showed  the  results  which  might  be  apprehended  from  tbe 
exercise  by  the  states  of  a  power  to  tax  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  general  government.  The  Supreme  Court  adhered  to 
their  former  view. 

§  299.  The  doctrine  was  applied  under  very  different  cir« 
cumstances  in  the  case  of  Dobbins  v.  The  Commissioners  of 
Erie  County.^     A  captain  of  a  United  States  Revenue  Cut- 

l  4  Wheaton's  R.  316.         «  9  Wheaton's  R.  738.         3  16  Peters'  R.  485. 
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ter  had  b<.-eti  taxed  in  Pennsylvania  upon  his  salary  as  ■ 
national  officer.  The  sole  question  was  as  to  the  validity  of 
tiie  state  tax ;  and  the  court  unanimously  held  that  it  was  void, 
as  being  beyond  the  power  of  the  state  to  impose.  This 
occurred  under  the  presidency  of  C.  J-  Taney;  so  that  the 
court  had  plainly  not  receded  from  the  high  position  assumed 
under  the  leadership  of  C.  J.  Marshall.  The  opinion  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  is  so  concise  and  accurate  a  statement 
of  the  nde  and  its  reasons,  that  I  will  quote  its  language  : 
"  Taxation  is  a  sacred  right  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  gov- 
ernment, an  incident  of  sovereignty.  The  right  of  legislation 
is  co-extensive  with  the  incident,  to  attach  it  to  all  persons  and 
property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state.  But  in  our  system 
there  are  limitations  upon  that  right.  There  is  a  concurrentf 
right  of  legislation  In  the  states  and  in  the  United  States,  exV 
cept  as  both  are  restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Both  are  restrained  by  express  prohibitions;  and  tha 
states  are  restrained  by  such  prohibitions  as  are  implied  when 
the  exercise  of  the  right  by  a  state  conflicts  with  the  perfect 
execution  of  another  sovereign  power  delegated  to  the  United 
States.  That  occurs  when  taxation  by  a  state  acts  upon  the 
instrumental,  and  emoluments,  and  persons  which  the  United 
States  may  use  and  employ  as  necessary  and  ]>roi)C'r  means  to 
execute  their  sovereign  i>owers.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of  action,"  The 
court  applied  this  principle  to  the  salaries  of  officers  under  the 
general  government. 

^  800.  The  same  construction  of  the  Constitution  has  also 
been  affirmed  in  a  series  of  decisions,  commencing  in  the  year 
1829,  and  extending  to  the  present  time,  and  applied  to  the 
stock  and  other  public  securities  of  the  United  States.  In 
Weston  V.  The  City  Council  of  Charleston,'  the  facts  were 
briefly  as  follows.  The  city  council  of  Charleston,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  laid  a  tax  upon  all 
uersonal  estate,  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  i)ersonal 
property,  and  including  stocks  of  the  United  States  in  terms. 
The  plaintiff'  was  assessed  for  certain  of  these  stocks,  and  com 
1  S  Peler»'  R.  4*9. 
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menced  proceedings  to  annul  the  assessment  on  the  ground  that 
the  law,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  such  securities,  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  plaintiff's 
contention,  and  annulled  the  assessment.  The  case  actually 
decided  that  stocks  of  the  United  States,  owned  by  private 
persons  or  by  corporations,  cannot  be  taxed  as  such  by  the 
separate  states.  The  grounds  of  the  judgment  were,  that  the 
general  government  possesses  the  power  to  borrow  money ;  that 
this  power  is  supreme  and  paramount ;  that  the  states  may  not 
l)revent,  or  do  any  tiling  to  interfere  with,  its  execution ;  that 
taxing  the  evidences  of  debt  in  the  hands  of  owners  would  tend 
to  have  this  effect  by  diminishing  their  value,  and  thus  making 
persons  less  willing  to  loan  money  to  the  government. 

301.  The  question  arose  again  in  1862,  under  a  somewhat 
different  form,  and  the  Supreme  Court  took  a  further  step  in 
the  direction  of  limiting  the  taxing  powers  of  the  states,  in  The 
Bank  of  Commerce  v.  The  City  of  New  York.^  The  statute 
of  New  York  State  provided  for  taxing  banks  upon  the  amount 
of  their  capitals.  The  Bank  of  Commerce  had  a  capital  of 
several  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  largest  proportion  thereof 
was  invested  in  United  States  securities.  The  bank  claimed 
that  this  portion  was  exempt  from  state  taxation.  The  asses- 
sors, however,  fixed  the  taxable  property  of  the  bank  at  the 
whole  value  of  the  capital  stock  without  regard  to  the  fact  of 
its  being  chiefly  invested  in  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  but  added  that  this  was  not  made  as  an  assessment 
upon  the  public  debt,  but  upon  the  bank  capital.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  of  New  York  held  the  assessment  valid,  distinguish- 
ing tiie  case  from  that  of  Weston  v.  The  City  Council  of 
Charles  ton. 2  The  distinction  insisted  upon  was  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  tax  was  laid  upon  United  States  stock  eo  nom- 
ine^  while,  in  the  New  York  case,  the  public  securities  were 
included  in  the  mass  of  property  owned  by  the  corporation, 
and  were  taxable  with  that  aggregate.®  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  repudiated  this  distinction  and  reversea 

I  2  Black's  R.  620.  «  2  Peters'  R.  449. 

3  Tb<3  People  y.  The  Commlddonen  of  Taxes.  9  Smith's  R.  (28  N.  Y.) 
192. 
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the  judgmeTit  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  afGrming  tlie  following 
propositions :  tliat  stock  of  the  United  States  is  not  subject  to 
taxation  under  state  latvs;  that  a  state  law  fur  that  purpose  la 
unconslitutioiiul,  wht^ther  it  imposes  a  tax  on  the  evidences  of 
public  debt  by  name,  or  includes  them  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
tax-payer's  property,  to  be  valued  like  the  rest,  at  its  worth ; 
that  the  portion  of  the  capital  of  a  state  bank  which  it  has 
fatvested  in  United  States  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities, 
is  not  liable  to  taxation  by  the  state ;  that  the  taxing  power, 
BO  far  as  it  is  reseri'cd  to  the  states  and  used  by  them  witJiin 
constitutional  limits,  cannot  be  controlled  or  restrained  by  the 
national  court,  the  prudence  of  its  exercise  not  being  a  judicial 
question  ;  but  a  state  tax  on  the  loans  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, la  a  restriction  upon  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
United  States  to  bon-ow  money ;  and  if  the  states  had  such  a 
light,  being  in  its  nature  unlimited,  it  might  be  so  used  as  to 
defeat  the  national  power  altogether. 

^  302.  Prior  to  the  decision  last  quoted,  the  statute  of  Xew 
York  had  required  that  the  capital  slock  of  banks  should  be  as- 
sessed and  ta.'ced  at  its  actual  value.  Shortly  after  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  legislature  of  New  York  changed 
the  language  of  their  statute,  and  enacted  that  all  "  banks  shall' 
be  liable  to  taxation  on  a  valuation  equal  to  ihe  amount  of  their 
stock,  and  their  surplus  earnings."  Under  this  latter  law,  the 
banks  were  assessed  and  taxed  upon  such  a  valuation,  although 
their  capitals  were  partially  or  wholly  invested  in  United  States 
securities.  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  again  sus- 
tained the  action  of  tiie  local  assessors  ;  and  held  that  the  tax 
thus  laid  was  not  imposed  upon  the  bank  capitals,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  was  not  a  lax  upoik  the  national  securities  in 
which  such  capitals  were  invested.  Tiius  a  mere  act  uf  legis- 
lative legerdemain  was  made  suiGcieiit  lu  avoid  the  effect  of 
fiir  reaching  principles  established  by  tlie  national  judges;  the 
substitution  of  an  intangible  "valuation"  instead  of  tlie  real 
**  capital,"  was  treated  us  a  substantial  cliange.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  swept  away  these  refinements. 
Mid  in  the  Bank  Tax  Cases,'  decided  the  assessiocnt  and  tai 
"  2  Wallace's  R.  200. 
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[nvalul,  and  reaffirmed  the  doctrines  of  Bank  of  Commerce  v. 
New  York.^ 

§  304.  In  the  foregoing  cases  the  banks  themselves,  which 
were  created  by  Congress  as  means  and  instruments  for  man- 
aging the  national  finances,  or  which  owned  public  securities 
of  the  United  States,  were  taxed,  and  the  tax  was  in  every 
instance  declared  to  be  improper.  Another  question  now  pre- 
sents itself.  Are  the  shareholders  in  such  banks  also  exempt 
from  state  taxation  in  respect  of  the  shares  which  they  own  ? 
A  single  principle  of  law  would  seem  to  be  an  answer  to  this 
question.  The  corporation  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  it ;  the  property  of  the  corporation  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  property  of  its  stockholders.  No 
member  of  a  corporation,  by  virtue  of  his  ownership  of  a  num- 
ber of  shares,  owns  any  portion  of  the  lands,  moneys,  securities, 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  institution ;  he  is  simply 
possessed  of  a  right  to  participate  in  the  profits  while  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on,  and  in  the  property  when  the  corporation  is 
wound  up  and  dissolved.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  tax- 
ing a  shareholder  would,  in  no  sense,  be  taxing  the  bank,  or 
the  property  of  the  bank.  But  the  question  has  received  a 
judicial  examination  and  answer.  The  Act  of  Congress  of 
1864,  relating  to  the  National  Banks,  provides  in  §  41,  for  tax- 
ation by  the  United  States.  The  same  section  adds  :  "  Pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  act  shaH  be  construed  to  prevent  all 
the  shares  in  any  of  said  associations,  held  by  any  person  or 
body  corporate,  from  being  included  in  the  valuation  of  the 
personal  property  of  such  person  or  corporation,  in  the  assess- 
ment of  taxes  imposed  by  or  under  state  authority."  Farther 
])rovisions  were  inserted  to  prevent  Ihe  states  from  discrimi- 
nating, in  the  imposition  of  such  taxes,  against  these  national 
banks.  New  York  proceeded  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  shareholders. 
The  case  of  The  City  of  Utica  v.  ChurchilP  involved  the 
legality  of  the  state  law  and  the  proceedings  under  it.  The 
whole  capital  stock  of  the  national  bank  referred  to  in  the 
case  was  invested  in  United  States  securities.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  affirmed  the  legality  of  this  tax.     The 

1  2  Black's  R.  620.  9  6  Tiffan/t  (SI  N.  T.)  R.  161. 
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»harehol<lers  thereupon  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Coui't 
of  the  United  States,  wherein  it  appeared  under  the  name  ol' 
Van  Alien  v.  Tlie  Assessors.'  That  court,  also,  sustained  the 
power  of  the  states  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  shareholders.  It  held 
that  the  act  of  Congress  conftired  a  complete  authority  to  im- 
pose the  tax,  in  respect  to  the  full  amount  of  the  sliares, 
although  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  miglit  be  |Jiirtially  or 
wholly  invested  in  the  bunds  and  otlier  evidences  of  the  public 
debt  of  tliu  United  States,  The  whole  reasoning  of  the  court 
would  sustain  the  exercise  of  the  power  by  the  stales,  even 
though  the  law  of  Congress  had  been  silent  upon  the  subject. 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  and  Justicos  Wayne  and  Swayne  dis- 
sented, and  constnied  the  act  of  Congress  as  empowering  the 
states  to  tax  the  shareholders  in  respect  only  of  such  part  of 
the  bank  capital  as  should  not  be  invested  in  public  securities. 
The  same  question  was  again  presented,  with  a  similar  re- 
sult, to  the  New  York  court  in  The  People  v.  Commissioners 
of  Taxes,'  and  their  judgment  was  again  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  Stites,* 

^  305.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  cases  may 
be  summarily  stated  as  follows.  States  may  exert  their  power 
of  taxation  generally  upon  persons  and  property  within  their 
boundaries;  but  they  cannot  thereby  interfere  with  any  func- 
I  tions  of  the  nation.  They  cannot  tax  national  property;  or 
'  the  evidences  of  the  national  debt  owned  by  individuals ;  or 
banks  incorporated  by  the  nation  as  a  part  ot  its  general 
scheme  of  finance ;  or  salaries  of  national  officers.  In  a  word, 
all  the  means  wliich  are  employed  by  the  nation  to  carry  on 
its  legitimate  functions  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
I  several  states. 

On  tlie  other  hand  Congress  may  tax  any  thing  created  by 
the  separate  states,  which  is  property  or  a  franchise  in  the 
hands  of  individuals;  banks  and  all  other  corporations ;  state 
«tocks  and  other  securities  in  the  hands  of  private  owners ;  the 
proceedings  in  state  courts.  Nothing,  certainly,  exJiibits  in  a 
stronger  light  the  inherent  distinction  between  the  paramount 
»  8  Tiffany's  (S5  N.  Y.)  R.  423. 
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eapremacy  of  the  nation  and  the  subordination  of  the  states, 
than  tin's  comparison  between  their  respective  powers  of  tax- 
ation. 

§  306.  A  curious  and  important  question  has  arisen  from 
the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  power  to  tax,  which  may  be 
referred  to  in  this  connection.  When  the  United  States  has 
estabh'shed  a  system  of  excise  duties,  and  among  otlier  things 
has  required  that  persons  carrying  on  certain  kinds  of  business 
shall  pay  a  license  fee,  and  take  out  a  license,  can  a  state  inter- 
fere with  persons  who  have  complied  with  these  requirements, 
or  prevent  them  from  prosecuting  the  particular  business  for 
which  they  have  received  a  national  license?  No  case  has 
arisen  which  answers  the  question  thus  put ;  for  the  internal 
revenue  law  specially  declares  that  "no  such  license  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  "  the  carrying  on  a  business  or  trade 
"  within  any  state  or  territory  in  which  it  is  or  shall  be  spec- 
ially prohibited  by  the  laws  thereof,  or  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  any  state  or  territory."  In  McGuire  v.  The  Common- 
wealth,^ the  Supreme  Court  held,  under  this  section  of  the 
law  of  Congress,  that  a  person  licensed  to  sell  liquors  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  still  controlled  by  the  prohibitory  legislation  of 
that  state ;  although  a  strong  attempt  was  made  at  the  bar  to 
convince  the  court  that  these  provisions  of  the  revenue  law 
were  repugnant  to  the  rest  of  the  act,  were  unconstitutional 
and  void.     The  same  doctrine  has  since  been  reaffirmed. 

n.     Express  Limitations  upon  the  Power  of  the  States  to  Tax. 

§  307.  We  are  now  to  examine  the  effect  of  those  express 
restrictions  upon  the  taxing  power  of  the  states,  contained  in 
the  Constitution.  States  may  levy  and  collect  no  duties  upon 
imports  or  exports,  except  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  their  inspection  laws,  and  no  tonnage  duties. 
The  reason  of  this  limitation  is  plain.  As  the  United  States 
government  was  intended  to  have  the  control  of  every  thing 
pertaining  to  commerce,  any  interference  by  the  states  with 
his  subject,  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  impose  duties  on 

1  S  Wallace's  R.  387. 
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portant  rule  was  laid  down  which  must  not,  however,  be  passed 
by  in  this  connection.  An  article  authorized  by  Congress  to 
be  imported,  continues  to  be  a  part  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country,  while  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  tjio  importer 
for  sale,  in  the  original  bale,  package,  or  vessel,  in  which  it  was 
imported.  The  authority  given  to  import  necessarily  implies 
the  right  to  sell  the  imported  article  in  the  form  and  shape  in 
which  it  was  imported  ;  and  no  state,  either  by  direct  assess- 
ment or  by  requiring  a  license  from  the  importer  before  he  is 
permitted  to  sell,  can  impose  any  burden  upon  him  or  the 
property  beyond  what  the  law  of  Congress  itself  had  imposed. 
But  when  the  original  package  is  broken  up  for  use  or  for 
retail  by  the  importer,  and  also  when  the  commodity  has 
j)assed  from  his  hands  into  the  hands  of  a  purchaser,  it  ceases 
to  be  an  imj)ort,  or  a  part  of  foreign  commerce,  and  may  be 
taxed  for  state  purposes. 

§  310.  In  the  year  1847  the  Supreme  Court  considered  and 
determined  a  series  of  cases  known  as  the  License  Cases.^ 
The  facts  were  somewhat  complicated,  and  varied  in  the  differ- 
ent cases.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  state  these  facts  at  large. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  controversies  arose  under  the 
license  laws  respectively  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island.  These  statutes  required  a  license  fee  for 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  although  they  might  have  been 
imported,  but  did  not  apply  to  the  importer  himself.  The  cases 
turned  upon  the  validity  of  these  statutes.  Two  objections 
were  urged  against  them,  namely,  that  they  laid  duties  upon 
imports  ;  and  that  they  assumed  to  regulate  commerce.  The 
state  laws  were  sustained.  The  question  most  elaborately 
argued  by  counsel  and  considered  by  the  court,  was,  whether 
these  statutes  were  void  because  they  interfered  with  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  The  license  fees 
imposed  by  them  were  plainly  not  duties  upon  imports,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  Brown  v,  Maryland. 

^  311.  The  Passenger  Cases  ^  decided  in  1849,  were  in 
Tiany  respects  extraordinary.  An  attempt  was  made  to  com- 
mit the  court  to  the  state  sovereignty  doctrine,  and  to  overtum 

1  5  Howard's  R.  504.  •  7  Howard*9  B.  283. 
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many  of  ll>e  decisions  which  had  tiphcltl  the  supreiaacy  of  tbe 
general  government.  The  attempt,  liowever,  fkilcd.  The 
case  holds  that  statutes  of  New  York  and  uf  Massachusetts 
imposing  a  tax  upon  alien  passengers  arriving  wilhin  those 
slates  wi-re  void,  although  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  were  appro- 
.rialed  to  niahitain  marine  hospitals. 

In  Cooley  v.  The  Port  Wardens,'  a  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
iaiposing  certain  fees  upon  vessels,  payable  to  the  Master 
Warden,  for  the  use  of  decayed  jnlots,  was  upheld ;  the  impost 
was  not  a  duty  upon  imports.  Both  of  these  cases,  howeTer, 
are  principally  important  as  they  affect  the  subji>ot  of  com- 
merce. 

The  most  recent  judgment  of  tlie  Supreme  Coun  »  found 
in  Almy  p.  The  Sute  of  Califomia.'  It  held  that  a  statute 
of  California  imposing  a  stamp  on  bills  of  lading  of  gold  ex- 
ported from  that  state  created  a  duty  on  exports,  and  was 
therefore  void. 

§  312.  The  caaes  which  have  been  referred  to  show  that 
the  Suj)renic  Court  of  tlie  United  States,  at  an  early  day,  took 
high  national  ground  upon  the  subject  of  taxation  by  the 
states,  and  has  never  receded  from  that  jxisition.  On  tbe 
>ther  hand,  it  bas  given  a  fair  and  equitable  construction  to 
Uie  exceptions  contained  in  the  organic  law,  and  has  allowed 
to  the  separate  commonwealths  as  free  and  full  exercise  of  the 
great  function  of  taxing  as  is  necessary  for  their  existence  as 
■abordinate  political  societies. 


SECTION  11. 


TBS  POWER   TO    BORROW    HOSir. 

\  313.  The  second  general  grant  of  legislative  power  con- 
tained in  Section  VIII.  of  Article  I.  is  in  these  words : 
'*  Congress  shall  have  power  ....  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  ihe  United  States."  In  this  immediate'  con- 
nection should  be  read  a  clause  of  Section  X.,  as  follows: 
•*  No  state  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts." 

1  II  Howard's  R.  109.  *  81  IlcwarJ's  a  169. 
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But  few  questions  strictly  legal  in  their  character  have 
arisen,  or  can  arise,  under  this  provision  authorizing  Congress 
to  borrow  money.  The  language  is  as  broad  as  possible  ;  it 
contains  in  itself  no  limitations.  The  extent  of  the  borrowing 
power  must  be,  and  is,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
government.  For  whatever  purposes  money  may  be  expended, 
money  may  be  borrowed  to  meet  the  expenditure.  "  Nay,  even 
though  the  money  should  be  appropriated  by  Congi'ess  to  some 
object,  or  in  some  manner,  not  warranted  by  the  organic  law, 
this  act  of  transgression  could  not,  according  to  any  principles 
of  law  or  justice,  invalidate  the  arrangement  by  which  such 
money  might  have  been  borrowed.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
public  creditor  is  bound  to  see  that  the  national  legislature 
makes  a  proper  use  of  the  moneys  loaned  to  it.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  capacity  of  Congress  to  borrow  money  is  abso- 
lutely unlimited  ;  questions  respecting  its  use  are  questions  of 
policy  and  not  of  constitutional  power. 

§  ol-l.  By  what  particular  methods  and  measures  may  Coi.- 
gress  exercise  the  power  of  borrowing?  The  answer  is  easy. 
Applying  the  rule  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  applicable  to 
all  the  general  grants  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  may  adopt 
such  means  as  it  thinks  best,  which  are  conducive  to  the  effi- 
cient e}tecution  of  the  power ;  may  pass  all  laws  which  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  provision  operative.  The  government 
may  go  into  the  market  and  ask  loans  from  capitalists  in  ex- 
change for  its  evidences  of  debt,  whatever  form  those  evi- 
dences may  assume,  —  scrip  of  stock,  bonds,  treasury  notes, 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  the  like.  This  has  been  the 
usual  mode,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  in  which 
money  can  be  borrowed.  Of  course  the  legislature  may  also 
adopt  all  ancillary  measures  which  have  the  effect  to  render 
its  obligations  more  certain  and  secure  in  the  hands  of  public 
creditors ;  it  may  declare  certain  acts  to  be  crimes,  and  affix 
punishments  upon  the  offenders.  As  a  long  series  of  decisions 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  settled  the  rule  that  the 
states  may  not  tax  the  public  securities  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  owners,  a  fortiori  Congress  has  power  by  a  doclara- 
'ory  statute  to  exempt  them  from  such  taxation. 
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^  315.  But  the  power  to  borrow  money  may  be  exercisttd 
by  the  use  or  measures  anj  methods  whose  relation  to  the  end 
jH-oposeJ  does  not  seem  to  be  so  immediate  and  direct  as  in 
the  cases  Inst  rel'erred  to.  At  a  very  early  day  in  our  history 
it  was  Iliuiight  proper  to  establish  a  Uiiiieil  Slates  Bank,  for 
the  pur[wise  of  assisting  the  govemmi-nt  in  the  management  of 
its  finances.  The  right  in  Congress  to  create  such  an  institu> 
tion  was  partly  rested  upon  the  general  grant  of  power  to 
borrow  money ;  the  bank  was  said  to  be  a  means  conducive  to 
this  end,  —  a  legitimate  measure  for  the  executiim  of  this 
attribute.  I  do  not  purpose  ti>  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  Congress  has  authority  to  charter  such  a 
bank ;  mnch  less  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  such  an  act. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  most  deliber- 
ately affirmed  the  power  in  the  great  cases  of  McCuiloch  f. 
Maiylaiid.'  and  Osborn  v.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States;* 
ard  the  rule  may  be  considered  as  settled  in  that  court,  and  of 
course  in  the  state  tribunals. 

The  validity  of  the  statute  creating  the  present  system  of 
National  Banks  must  be  rested  u|)on  ihe  same  principles.  In- 
deed,  these  insdtutionti  seem  to  have  a  more  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  function  of  borrowing  money,  and  to  be  a  more 
direct  means  of  exercising  that  function.  A  large  proportion 
of  their  capital  must  be  invested  in  the  nutiunal  securities,  and 
thus  a  very  extensive  demand  for  those  securities  is  created, 
and  borrowing  by  the  government  is  made  easier. 

^  316.  But  another  and  much  more  difficult  question  has 
arisen.  Congress,  impelled  by  what  were  considered  to  be 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,  resorted  to  a  measure  which 
would  hardly  hai-e  been  accepted  under  the  ordinarj'  circum- 
stances of  peace.  In  the  esei-cise  of  its  power  to  borrow 
money,  the  legislature  provided  for  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
designed  to  cii-culate  generally  as  money.  No  question  has 
been  raised,  no  doubt  lias  been  expressed,  as  to  the  legality  of 
this  act.  These  notes  are  not  diffi?rent  in  kind  from  certifi- 
cates of  stock,  or  bonds ;  they  are  promises  to  pay,  and  there- 
tore  evidences  of  debt.  Paying  them  out  by  the  government 
1  4  Whealon'a  B.  316.  «  9  Wheaton'a  a  138. 
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for  value  received  by  it  of  some  kind,  is  really  and  directly 
borrowing  money.  Had  the  statute,  therefore,  stoj)|)ed  here, 
not  a  suspicion  could  have  been  cast  upon  its  validity.  But 
Congress  went  further,  and  declared  tliat  these  notes  should 
be  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  the 
United  States,  with  a  few  specified  exceptions;  and  also  for 
the  payment  of  all  private  debts.  In  respect  to  one  of  these 
provisions  there  can  be  no  dispute :  the  government  may  law- 
fully make  these  its  promises  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts  to  itself.  This  point  is  universally  conceded.  Indeed, 
the  legislature  has,  from  time  to  time,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  resorted  to  such  an  expedient,  and  its  author- 
ity to  do  so  has  never  been  denied.  The  controversy  upon 
the  statute  is  narrowed  down  to  a  single  question  :  Is  the  pro- 
vision declarin<r  these  treasurv  notes  to  be  a  leo-al  tender  in 
the  payment  of  private  debts,  a  lawful  and  constitutional  exer- 
cise of  any  general  power  conferred  upon  Congress? 

§  817.  The  Su|)reme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  not  as 
yet  formally  considered  this  subject,  and  passed  upon  the 
legality  of  the  measure.  In  several  of  the  state  courts,  how- 
ever, cases  necessarily  and  directly  involving  the  question 
have  arisen  and  been  decided.  In  some  of  these  courts  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  enact  the  legal  tender  clause  has 
been  positively  affirmed,  in  others  as  positively  denied.^  In 
the  cases  of  Metroj)olitan  Bank  v.  Van  Dyck,  and  Meyer  v. 
Roosevelt,^  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York,  the 
whole  subject  was  examined  in  a  most  thorough  and  exhaus- 
tive manner,  and  it  is  j)roper  to  state  in  outline  the  arguments 
by  which  the  court  and  the  dissenting  judges  respectively 
reached  their  conclusions.  The  authorit}*^  of  the  legislature  to 
affix  the  compulsive  attribute  of  legal  tender  to  the  treasury 
notes  was  rested  upon  the  general  grant  of  power  to  borrow 

1  The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  reported  :   In  favor  of  the  validity, 
Thayer  v.  Hedges,  23  Indiana  R.  141  ;  Brown  i>.  Wilch, .  26  Indiana  R. 
116;  Lick  t'.   Faulkner,   25   California  R.  404;    Hintrager  v.  Bates,  18 
Iowa   K.    174;    Van  Ilusen  v.   Kanouse,  IS  Michigan  R.  803.     Oppoaefl 
Thayer  v.  IIetl«res,  22  Indiana  R.  282. 

«  18  Smith's  (27  N.  Y.)  R.  400. 
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mnnej.  Tlie  position  was  first  broadly  taken  that  any  meant 
antl  inethoda  wliich  conduce  to  the  end  permitted  by  the  or- 
ganic law,  are  themselves  legitimate  ;  that  Congress  is  the 
sole  judge  as  to  soeh  means  ;  that  treasury  notes  are  evidences 
of  debt,  and  issuing  them  is  in  fact  horrowing  money  ;  that 
the  peculiar  attribute  annexed  to  them  lias  a  natui'al  and  direct 
tendency  to  enhance  their  value,  to  give  tlieui  gre-.iter  efficacy 
aa  a  circulating  medium,  and  is  therefore  a  measure  by  which 
the  borrowhig  of  money  is  made  easier.  The  case  was  held 
to  be  completely  within  tlie  spirit  of  those  decisions  of  tile 
national  court  which  declared  the  public  securilies  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  bo  free  from  state  taxation.  One  judge,  Mr. 
Justice  Marvin,  also  thought  that  the  authority  of  Congress 
might  be  referred  to  lis  power  to  regulate  commerce.  The 
objection  that  the  statute  operated  directly  to  impair  the  nhli- 
gation  of  contracts,  was  met  hy  two  answei-s  :  In  the  first 
place,  the  position  was  denied ;  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
claimed  that  Congress  was  not  forbidden  to  pass  laws  iinjiair- 
ing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Two  eminent  judges  dis- 
Bented  —  Mr.  Justice  Denio  and  Mr.  Justice  H.  R.  Selden. 
Their  views  were  briefly  as  follows;  After  admitting  that 
Congress  might  issue  treasury  notes  designed  for  circulation  as 
money,  and  might  declare  them  to  be  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  to  the  government,  they  denied  that  any  authority 
existed  to  force  these  notes  upon  private  persons  in  payment 
of  private  debts.  They  urged  that  a  particular  measure  of 
le^slation,  to  be  within  the  scope  of  Congressional  [lowers, 
must  have  some  direct  relation  to  the  end  wliich  the  Consti- 
tution expressly  authorizes;  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  such 
relation  to  be  merely  incidental  or  speculative.  They  claimed 
that  the  compulsive  attribute  annexed  to  these  evidences  of 
debt  had  no  direct  relation  with  the  |>ower  to  Iwrrow  or  the 
act  of  borrowing.  They  chiefly  relied,  however,  on  the  posi- 
tion that  Congress  has  no  capacity  to  interfere  with  the  pri- 
vate contracts  of  individuals,  any  further  and  in  any  other 
manner  than  is  directly  authorized  by  the  organic  law  ;  that 
the  control  over  private  agreements  is  a  matter  peculiarly 
vithin  state  jurisdiction. 
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§  818.  The  several  states,  as  bodies  politic,  have  also  the 
capacity  and  power  to  borrow  money  to  any  extent  they  may 
deem  proper.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  places 
no  restrictions  upon  them  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  their 
loans,  —  although  their  own  constitutions  very  generally  re- 
strain their  legislatures  by  very  positive  and  minute  provis- 
ions. But  the  several  states  are  limited  by  the  organic  law 
in  respect  to  the  means  which  they  may  adopt  for  borrowing 
money.  They  may  not  issue  bills  of  credit,  or  make  any  thing 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The 
states  are  thus  forbidden  to  emit  their  treasury  notes  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  designed  to  circulate  as  money ; 
nor  may  they  affix  the  legal  tender  attribute  to  their  obliga- 
tions of  any  form,  or  to  the  obligations  of  banks  or  private 
individuals. 

§  319.  The  considerations  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  these 
and  other  similar  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  several 
states,  were  very  clearly  and  concisely  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Marvin,  in  The  Metropolitan  Bank  v.  Van  Wyck,  already  re- 
ferred to.  He  says  :  ^  "  Considering  the  subject  or  object  of 
these  powers,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  people  were  mem- 
bers of  other  bodies-politic  possessing  certain  powers  in  com- 
mon with  all  independent  states,  which  powers,  if  exercised 
by  them,  would  embarass,  derange,  and  might  effectually  de- 
stroy, the  common  system  established  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  impose  certain  prohibi- 
tions upon  these  other  bodies-politic  —  the  states.  Among 
these  prohibitions  I  have  always  regarded  —  so  far  as  the 
peace  of  the  states  and  the  harmony  of  the  system  are  con- 
cerned —  those  which  prohibit  the  states  from  making  any 
thing  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
and  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
\^A  fortiori^  that  which  forbids  the  issuing  of  bills  of  credit.] 
If  these  powers  had  been  suffered  to  remain  with  the  states, 
t  is  quite  obvious  that  difficulties  between  the  people  of  dif 
ferent  states  would  soon  have  arisen,  endangering  peace  and 
larmony  between  them.     Distrust  would   have  existed,  and 

1  18  Smith's  (27  N.  Y.)  R.  616. 
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there  would  have  been  an  absence  of  that  conCidi'iice  neces- 
sary  as  n  base  for  commercial  and  otlier  intercourse  between 
them.  Independent  ntttions  may  protect  their  inerchanta  and 
citizens  frum  the  frauds  of  other  nations  consequent  upon  a 
debaneraeut  of  the  coin  or  a  change  of  the  measures  of  value 
in  wliich  debts  are  to  be  paid  for  the  depreciation  of  a  n.itional 
jjaper  currency],  or  fur  a  neglect  or  refusal  to  ]iuy,  by  a  resort 
to  war.  But  the  states  have  no  right  or  power  to  make  war 
u{>on  each  other,  and  they  are  prohibited  from  doing  certain 
thhigs  wliich  might  be  a  just  cause  of  war;  and  the  j>eople 
have  enlnisted  the  regulation  of  these  subjects  to  a  general 
common  gnvernment." 

^  320.  The  meaning  of  the  term  "  bills  of  credit,"  as  used 
in  the  Constitution,  has  been  settled  by  the  judgments  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Bills  of  credit  plainly 
do  not  include  all  written  contracts  by  wliich  a  state  binds 
itself  to  \ay  money  at  a  future  day  in  consideration  of  services 
p-ndered,  or  loans  made.  Should  this  brond  signiticaiion  be 
given  tu  the  term,  the  states  would  practically  be  deprived  of 
tile  ability  to  borrow  money.  Certificates  of  public  slock,  and 
public  bonds,  do  not,  therefore,  fall  under  the  prohibition. 
Bills  of  credit  are  written  evidences  of  debt,  payable  at  a  future 
day,  issued  and  intended  to  circulate  as  money.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  stale  should  dt'clare  them  to  l>e  inuiiey.  or 
lo  be  receivable  in  payment  of  debts,  or  to  be  a  lej-al  tender. 
It  is  sufficient  that  they  be  issued  by  the  state,  on  ils  credit, 
and  designed  anil  made  appropriate  for  circulation  through  the 
community.  This  definition  and  description  was  formally 
given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  CrBig  t>.  The  State  of  Missouri,^  in  which  it  was  held  that 
certain  certificates  issued  by  state  officers,  althougb  not  made 
H  legal  tender,  or  directed  to  pass  as  money  or  currency,  were 
bills  of  credit,  and  that  a  statute  of  the  state  authorizing  their 
isaae  was  void. 

(  321.  The  question  again  arose  in  a  subsequent  case,  Bris< 
ioe  V.  The  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.^  The 
Stat,"  of  Kentucky  had  incorporated  the  bank,  and  declared  it 
.  *  Peter.'  R  *10.  «  11  Pulers'  K.  257. 
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JO  he  '*  in  behalf  of  tlie  commonwealth."  The  president  and 
directors  were  to  be  chosen  by  tlie  legislature.  The  bank  was 
authorized  to  issue  notes  which  were  to  be  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  to  the  state.  Other  provisions  of  the  statute 
disclosed  the  intimate  connection  between  the  bank  and  the 
state  government,  and  the  virtual  control  of  the  institution  by 
the  latter.  The  Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding  a  very  vigor- 
ous dissent  from  Mr.  Justice  Story,  held  the  notes  of  the  bank 
n<.»t  to  be  bills  of  credit,  and  the  statute  authorizing  their  issue 
not  to  conflict  witli  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  The 
grounds  of  this  judgment  were,  that  the  bank  and  tlie  state 
were  distinct ;  that  the  notes  were  issued  by  the  former,  upon 
its  credit  alone,  and  could  only  be  enforced  against  it ;  that 
they  were  not  issued  by  tlie  state,  and  contained  no  pledge  of 
the  state's  credit.  The  same  view  was  taken  in  Darrincrton  v. 
The  Bank  of  Alabama,^  in  reference  to  a  bank  of  which  the 
state  was  the  only  stockholder.  It  seems  difficult  to  sustain 
the  |)ower  of  a  state  to  permit  any  bank,  whether  a  private  or 
governmental  institution,  to  issue  circulating  notes ;  for  what 
the  state  cannot  do  directly,  by  its  own  immediate  act,  it  should 
not  be  able  to  do  indii'ectly,  by  means  of  an  institution  created 
by  itself. 

SECTION  m. 

THE   POWER  TO   REGULATE  COMMERCE. 

§  321.  The  next  great  power  conferred  upon  Congress  is 
that  relating  to  commerce.  The  constitutional  grant  is  in 
the  following  words:  *' Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  .  . 
o.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."'  Upon  this  general 
grant  a  limitation  is  placed :  '*  No  preference  shall  be  given, 
by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
:>ne  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another.*' 
Many  of  the  provisions  on  the  subjjct  of  taxation,  both  relating 
U   the  nation  and  to  the  states,  which  were  cited  and  com- 

i  IS  Howard's  R.  12. 
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mented  upon  in  Section  I.  of  this  chapter,  have  nisn  an  inti- 
mate cimneclion  with  the  subject  of  commerce.  The  laying 
and  collection  of  diilies  on  imiiorts  and  exports,  with  all  the 
necessary  retinue  of  incidents,  are  plainly  a  part  of  the  means 
appropriate  to  the  regulation  of  commerce, 

5  322.  One  great  cause  of  the  utter  prostration  of  businesa 
in  the  Confederation  which  preceded  the  present  Union,  was 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  had  no  power  whatever  over  the 
subject  of  commerce.  Each  state  made  such  laws  as  it  saw 
fit.  Under  the  injurious  and  destructive  influence  of  state 
pride,  unseemly  rivalries  sprang  up;  one  commonwealth  com- 
peted with  another;  one  attempted  by  more  favorable  naviga- 
tion laws  and  reduced  duties,  to  increase  its  own  trade  at  the 
expense  of  its  sister  states.  There  was  no  unity,  no  bond  of 
common  feeling  or  interest. 

It  wilt  also  be  remembered  that  the  very  first  movement 
towards  an  amendment  of  the  original  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, consisted  in  a  proposal  to  give  Congress  more  enlarged 
powers  over  tlie  subject  of  commerce.  When  the  convention 
finally  assembled,  it  was  universally  conceded  that  this  matter, 
at  least,  must  be  committed  to  the  general  government. 

In  considering  the  grant  of  power  to  regulate  commerce,  I 
shall  arrange  the  various  questions  iu  order  in  two  general 
divisions:  first,  The  nature  of  the  power;  or  whether  it  rests 
solely  in  the  nation,  or  is  shared  also  by  the  several  states ; 
and,  secondly.  The  extent  of  the  power;  or  what  particular 
measures  Congress  may  adopt  in  execution  thereof. 


First.     The  Nature  of  the  Bmer. 


§  323.  We  are  to  inquire  whether  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  lodged  exclusively  in  Congress,  or  whether  it  is 
held  concurrently  by  the  nation  and  the  states.  There  are 
thiee  theories  of  constitutional  construction.  (1.)  One  theory 
ref^ards  the  capacity  as  vested,  by  the  mere  language  of  the 
Constitution,  exclusively  in  Congress ;  and  asserts  that  the 
states  may  enact  no  laws  which  are,  in  fact,  i-egulalions  of 
commci  :e,  whether  or  not  the  national  legislature  has  passed 
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Btatates  on  the  same  particular  subject.  (2.)  A  second  theory 
denies  tlmt  tlie  power  is  exclusive,  and  insists  that  the  states 
may  at  all  times  proceed  to  regulate  commerce,  even  though 
Congress  lias  already  assumed  to  act.  In  other  words,  this 
theor}'  maintains,  as  a  general  doctrine  of  constitutional  con- 
struction, that  United  States  laws  and  state  laws  touching  the 
self- same  subject-matter  may  exist  side  by  side,  and  be  exe- 
cuted together,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  the  several  states 
are  expressly  forbidden  tc  legislate.  (3.)  The  third  theory 
is,  in  a  measure,  a  compromise  between  these  two  extremes. 
It  concedes  that  when  Congress  has  acted,  and  while  its  statute 
remains  operative,  the  states  are  debarred  from  taking  any 
steps  on  or  about  the  subjects  embraced  within  the  national 
legislation  ;  but  insists  that  when  Congress  has  not  acted  in 
reference  to  any  particular  subject-matter  involved  in  the  gen- 
eral grant  of  power,  the  field  is  open  for  state  legislation.  In 
other  words,  this  system  of  construction  denies  that  the  mere 
constitutional  grant  ip%o  facto  confers  exclusive  jurisdiction 
upon  the  national  legislature  ;  and  declares  that  only  the  pro- 
visions of  the  organic  law,  and  the  statute  of  Congress  passed 
ill  pursuance  thereof  taken  together,  can  vest  the  entire  control 
over  the  subject  in  the  general  government. 

§  324.  1  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  theo- 
ries. It  is  the  direct  outgi'owth  of  that  more  general  system 
of  interpretation  which  would  make  the  states  sovereign,  and 
the  Union  a  partnership.  If  generally  adopted,  it  would  soon 
bring  back  the  calamitous  condition  of  the  early  Confederacy. 
It  has  never  been  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  by  many  of  the  state  tribunals.  A  few  judges  only 
have  asserted  and  maintained  this  dogma. 

The  other  theories  have  each  been  supported  by  eminent 
judges,  jurists,  and  statesmen.  I  think  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  hardly  been  consistent  upon 
this  point.  At  an  early  day  some  of  its  members  plainly  and 
unequivocally  advocated  the  construction  that  the  grant  of 
power  to  regulate  commerce  was,  by  its  verv  terms,  absolutely 
exclusive  ;  that  the  states  could,  in  no  case,  assum.e  to  exer- 
cise it.     It  has  often  been  claimed  that  the  court  itself  was 
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cuminilted  to  this  position,  altliou^ii  the  claim  lias  been  n^ 
posed.  Certainly  at  a  later  periud  tlie  coart  abundiined  this 
high  ground,  and  gave  in  its  adlioience  to  tlie  third  sysiiam  of 
interpi-ctatiun.  In  the  vury  latest  reported  ease  involving  the 
relations  of  the  imtioti  and  the  states  to  each  otiier,  (1865,) 
langunge  is  used  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Suprcoie 
Court  had  receded  still  further  from  its  ancient  doctrine,  and 
was  willing  to  accord  greater  powers  of  legislation  to  the  stales 
than  had  previously  been  allowed.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
the  cliange  is  not  in  the  formal  statement  of  the  rule,  but  in 
its  upplicatiou  under  new  circuiu.tlanees  to  new  states  of  luct. 

^  325.  What  is  the  commerce  which  Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate?  C.  J.  Marshal]  diJvotes  a  considerable  space  in 
one  of  the  cases  to  be  quoted  hereatWr,  to  prove  that  commerce 
includes  not  only  traffic,  or  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
but  navigation,  or  the  transit  of  goods  from  one  country  to 
another.  Hautefeuille,  one  of  the  latest  French  writers  on 
internatiunnl  law,  labors  with  some  diligence  to  show  that  com- 
merce consists  nut  only  in  na('igation  or  transit,  but  also  iu 
interchange  or  trafSc.^  It  would  seem  that  both  these  propo- 
sitions were  self-evident.  In  fact,  the  word  as  commonly  used, 
and  as  employed  in  the  Constitution,  expresses  two  ideas,  em- 
braces two  elements,  both  necessary  to  its  full  meaning,  navi- 
gation or  transit,  and  interchange  or  tnifHc.  Regulalions  of 
commerce,  therefore,  may  be  rules  governing,  or  applying  to, 
either  or  both  these  elements;  they  are  uo  less  regulations  of 
commerce  because  they  relate  to  but  one.  A  statute  making 
roles  ros|)ecting  the  ownership  and  use  of  shipping  is  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  although  it  aQi^cts  one  element  only,  that 
of  navigation  ;  a  statute  providing  for  the  deposit  of  imported 
gtM)ds  in  public  bonded  warehouses,  is  also  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce, although  it  applies  only  to  the  other  element,  inter- 
change or  trafiic.  These  propositions  are  sustained  by  all  the 
cases  which  involve  the  question,  as  will   be  seen  in  the  sequeL 

§  32t>,  But  tlie  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  Oongi-ess 
kit  aljsolute  and  unlimited  power  over  commerce.  Only  that 
with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the 
*  Druili  et  Ueeob-f  del  Naliam  Ntuiref,  torn.  1,  lit,  3, 
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Indian  tribes  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. The  transit  and  traffic,  therefore,  which  are  entirely 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  particular  state,  are  completely 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  legislative  capacity  of  that  state. 
Congress  has  no  direct  power  over  them,  and  no  power  at  all 
except  such  as  may  result  incidentally  from  the  exercise  of 
some  other  attribute.  But  when  the  transit  or  traffic  passes 
from  one  state  to  another,  or  when  it  passes  from  any  portion 
of  the  country  to  a  foreign  nation,  the  power  of  regulation  by 
Congress  comes  in  play,  to  be  exercised  at  will.  As  a  fact, 
the  legislature  has  availed  itself  of  its  function  in  respect  to 
foreign  commerce  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shut  out  all  oppor- 
tunity to  act  by  the  several  states.  Commerce  between  the 
states  has  not  been  thus  completely  subjected  to  national  legis- 
lation. 

§  327.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  in  detail  the  relations 
between  the  general  government  and  the  states,  it  will  be 
proper  to  ascertain  the  reasons  which  led  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  people  to  confer  the  power  over  com- 
merce upon  Congress.  These  reasons  will  aid  us  in  giving  a 
correct  construction  to  the  instrument ;  they  will  throw  light 
upon  the  intention  of  those  who  made  and  adopted  the  organic 
law,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  the  language  they  used.  The 
particular  grounds  which  were  decisive  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
visions in  question,  are  stated  in  a  most  accurate,  condensed, 
and  simple  manner  by  Mr.  Justice  Marvin,  and  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  quote  his  language.^  "  There  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  thirteen  states,  and  it  was 
understood  that  this  number  would  be  increased.  Each  of 
these  states  possessed  powers  common  to  all  independent 
nations,  —  of  regulating  their  own  commerce  and  the  law  of 
contracts ;  of  making  money  or  declaring  what  should  consti- 
tute money ;  and,  of  course,  what  should  pay  debts.  They 
could  emit  bills  of  credit ;  issue  their  own  paper  money,  and 
make  it  receivable  in  payment  of  debts.  They  could  discrim- 
inate, in  regulating  commerce,  in  favor  of  their  own  citizens, 
anil  against  the  citizens  of  other  states  or  nations.    Under  such 

1  Metropolitan  Bank  i;.  Van  Dyck,  IS  Smith's  (27  N.  Y.)  R.  508. 
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circumstances  It  was  obvious,  indeed  it  was  already  proved, 
that  there  could  be  no  aiich  thing  as  harmony  touctiing  any  of 
those  matters.  Most  of  the  then  slates  possessed  harbors  upon 
the  ocean,  and  were  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  com- 
merce among  themselves.  There  could  be  no  unifunnity  of 
regulations  touching  such  commerce.  Some  of  the  states  triuil 
to  agree  upon  a  system  among  tliemselves,  and  fiiiled.  The 
system  of  one  state  would  nullify  the  system  of  another.  Five 
importations  by  one  state  would  render  impracticable  the 
Bystems  of  other  states  imposing  duties  for  revenue  or  for  the 
protection  of  home  industry.  Embarrassing  and  unreasonable 
regulations  touching  commerce  between  the  citizens  of  one 
state  and  those  of  other  states  would  be  made.  Each  state 
might  have  a  moneyed  system  unlike  that  of  any  other  slate. 
Commerce  between  the  citizens  of  one  state  and  those  of  other 
stales  might  be  prohibited  and  destroyed.  The  confederacy 
had  no  power  to  derive  a  revenue  from  importations,  nor  had 
^6  States  practically  this  power,  as  they  would  never  be  able 
to  agree  upon  a  common  system,  and  owing  to  their  geograph- 
ical positions,  any  system  other  than  free  trade  would  be 
practically  nullified  by  the  action  of  the  other  slates. 

§328.  "This  stale  of  things  could  not  last.  The  people 
were  powerless  to  protect  their  interests.  A  change  was 
necessary,  if  they  were  to  indulge  hopes  of  future  prosperity. 
This  practically  powerless  condition  of  the  people  was  an  im- 
portant, if  not  the  most  important,  reason  fur  making  an  effort 
to  devise  a  remedy ;  and  the  remedy  devised  was  the  Consti- 
tution. A  leading  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  get  rid 
of  all  conflicting  commercial  interests,  and,  as  to  commerce, 
lo  effect  a  union  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  states,  great  and 
small,  and  make  tliein  one  people,  one  nation,  without  divided 
interests,  and  without  the  power,  as  states,  to  produce  divided 
interests  or  conflicts.  This  was  a  leading  idea  in  favor  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  me  it  has  always  seemed  the  most  valu- 
able one. 

"  Was  this  idea  carried  into  effect  by  the  Constitntion  ?  I 
think  it  was  clearly  and  fully.  It  required  several  provisions 
to  e&ct  the  object ;  some  conferring  powers  on  the  new  gov 
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ernment ;  others  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  to 
the  state  governments.  Hence  were  granted  the  powers :  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the  several 
atates,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  establish  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 
to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  The  prohibi- 
tions upon  the  states,  in  connection  with  commerce,  are,  that 
they  shall  not  lay  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  emit  bills  of 
credit,  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts,  or  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  These  provisions,  I  think,  accomplish  the  object 
intended,  namely,  the  committing  to  Congress,  the  common 
representative  and  agent  of  all  the  people,  the  exclusive  power 
to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  commerce  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  these  powers  have  a  very  important  con- 
nection with,  and  relation  to,  commerce,  over  which  the  com- 
mon government  was  to  exercise  great,  if  not  exclusive,  control 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  states.'* 

§  329.  We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  with  care  the 
most  important  question  proposed  to  ourselves,  —  what  capac- 
ity to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  commerce  resides  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  states  respectively  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  is 
the  power  to  regulate  held  by  the  general  government  exclu- 
sively, or  is  it  shared  by  the  local  commonwealths  ?  So  far 
as  the  decisions  of  the  ultimate  tribunal  upon  constitutional 
interpretation  now  stand,  the  following  propositions  seem  to  be 
established :  (1.)  The  several  states  have  power  to  pass  laws 
regulating  the  internal  police  of  their  own  territories,  which 
territories  include  navigable  rivers  and  harbors,  as  well  as 
unnavigable  streams,  and  the  land  itself.  These  police  mea- 
sures are  not,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  regulations  of 
commerce,  although  they  may  sometimes  have  direct  reference 
to  shipping,  to  the  condition  of  harbors  and  otjier  instruments 
by  which  commerce  is  carried  on,  or  to  the  commodities  them- 
selves which  are  the  objects  of  interchange  and  traffic.  They 
ure  simply  a  part  of  the  general  system  by  which  each  state 
endeavors  to  protect  the  good  morals,  lives,  health,  persons. 
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and  property  of  ils  inhabittints.  Thus,  if  b  stats  legislature, 
deeming  it  dangerous  to  permit  poisons  to  be  sold  without 
restriction,  should  pass  a  statute  requiring  a  license  from  the 
druggist,  or  placing  him  under  any  other  species  of  restraint, 
Buch  law  would  be  unobjectionable,  although  certain  poisonnm 
Bubstances,  as  opium,  are  chiefly  or  wholly  the  products  of 
foreign  countries,  and  therefore  the  objects  of  commerce. 
Again,  most  of  the  states  have  enacted  statutes  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  certain  quantities,  and  at  cei-- 
tain  times  and  places,  except  by  those  persons  who  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  have  received 
licenses  for  that  purpose.  Such  laws  are  within  the  ]>ower  of 
the  states  to  pass.  This  entire  class  of  statutes  establishing 
police  regulations  is  within  the  puri'iew  of  state  legislation, 
whether  Congress  has  legislated  for  the  same  or  similar  pur- 
poses or  not.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  laws  estab- 
hshing  quarantine,  licensing  and  controlling  pilots,  declaring 
the  order  in  which  ships  shall  come  to  wharves  and  diicka, 
regulating  the  use  of  wharves  and  docks,  managing  the  inter- 
nal order  of  harbors,  licensing  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 
poisons,  and  the  like. 

^  830.  (2.)  In  respect  to  measures  which  are  properly, 
though  perhaps  indirectly,  regulations  of  commerce,  if  Con- 
gress, pi-occeding  under  the  general  power  conferred  upon  it, 
has  already  legislated  upon  any  subject  connected  with  foreign 
commerce,  or  with  that  among  the  states,  the  several  states  are 
entirely  deprived  of  any  authority  over  the  same  subject-mat- 
ter; they  are  entirely  cut  off  and  debarred  from  the  exercise 
of  the  legislative  function  ;  the  prior  occupation  of  the  field  by 
the  national  legislature  excludes  any  participation  therein  by 
the  individual  states.  But  if  Congress  have  not  legislated ; 
if  their  power  as  given  by  the  Constitution  lies  dormant,  the 
itates  are  free  to  act ;  their  action,  howover,  is  not  absolute 
and  final ;  it  is  only  conditional ;  it  is  constantly  subject  to  be 
displaced  by  the  laws  of  Congress,  if  that  body  should  see  fit 
to  exercise  its  power,  and  regulate  the  particular  subject. 


All  the  cases  are  agreed  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 


prop- 


ssition ;  bat  in  its  application  there  may  be  some  diversity 
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nor  can  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  perfectly  rec- 
onciled. This  discrepancy  arises,  not  from  any  difference  in 
the  statement  of  the  rule,  but  from  the  different  meanings 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it.  In  most  of  the  cases  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  has  been  held  sufficient  to 
displace  the  state  authority,  if  Congress  had  legislated  so  as 
to  cover  the  subject-matter  in  a  general  way  ;  if  the  relation 
of  the  national  legislation  to  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
state  law  was  indirect  and  incidental.  One  or  two  cases, 
however,  and  several  judges,  seem  to  have  so  construed  the 
rule  as  to  require  that  Congress  should  directly  legislate  upon 
the  self-same  subject-matter  as  that  contained  in  the  state 
statute,  in  order  that  the  latter  should  be  ineffectual. 

§  331.  In  the  latest  reported  case  —  to  be  cited  hereafter 
—  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  expressed  the 
rule  governing  the  relations  of  the  nation  and  the  states  in  an 
entirely  different  form  ;  although  it  was  probably  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  court  to  introduce  any  new  principle.  It  was 
there  said :  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  covers  a  wide 
field,  and  embraces  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Some  of  these 
subjects  call  for  uniform  rules  and  national  legislation  ;  others 
can  be  best  regulated  by  rules  and  provisions  suggested  by  the 
varying  circumstances  of  different  localities,  and  limited  in 
their  operation  to  such  localities  respectively.  To  this  extent 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  may  be  exercised  by  the 
states.  But  even  in  respect  to  this  latter  class  of  rules  and 
provisions,  Congress  may  interpose  whenever  it  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  by  general  or  special  laws ;  and  their  inter- 
position would  sweep  away  the  local  state  legislation.  Within 
the  sphere  of  their  authority,  both  the  legislative  and  the  ju- 
dicial powers  of  the  nation  are  supreme.  A  different  doctrine 
finds  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  and  is  abnormal  and 
revolutionary. 

§  332.  I  shall  now  add  an  abstract  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  which  the  foregoing  propositions  have  been  derived.  As 
many  of  these  judgments  are  among  the  ablest  and  most  cele- 
brated ever  emanating  from  that  high  tribunal,  I  shall  refer  to 
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them  with  some  )iartioulanty,  and  extract  from  them  «ith 
Bome  fulness.  This  course  is  adupted  the  more  readilv,  be- 
cause the  opinions  of  the  judges,  while  the  most  authoritative 
expositions  of  the  Constitution,  contain  nolliing  whicJi  is  tech- 
nical ;  they  may  be  appreciated  and  understood  by  any  intelli- 
gent citizen  as  well  as  by  the  prufessiunul  lawyer;  and  they 
deal  in  questions  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  —  questions  which 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  schemes  of  pohcy  and  of  jiolitical  contro- 
versies, and  involve  the  very  nature  of  tlie  gnvernnifnt  itself. 

I  333.  Q-ihhom  v.  Ogden:  Factt  and  quegtiun  at  ittue.— 
The  case  first  in  point  of  time  (1S24),  and  most  important  in 
principle,  is  that  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.^  The  facts  were  few 
and  brief.  The  State  of  New  York,  by  a  statute  of  its  legis- 
lature, gave  to  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  the 
exclusive  right  to  navigate  all  waters  within  the  jurisdictiun  of 
the  state  with  vessels  propelled  by  steam,  for  a  certain  tenn 
of  years.  Gibbons,  notwithstanding  this  statute,  navigated 
the  bay  of  New  York  with  a  steamboat  running  between 
New  York  City  and  Elizabethjwrt  in  New  Jersey,  which 
steamboat  had  been  duly  enrolled  and  licensed  as  a  coasting 
vessel,  under  the  acts  of  the  United  States  Congress  regulat- 
ing the  coasting  trade.  Ogden,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  Livingston  and  Fulton,  commenced  a  suit  in  the 
New  York  courts  to  restrain  this  proceeding  of  Gibbons. 
The  state  courts  having  decided  in  favor  of  Ogdeu's  claim, 
and  having  held  the  statute  of  New  York  valid,  an  appeal 
was  taken  by  the  other  party  to  the  Supreme  Court  iif  the 
United  Stales.  The  contention  on  the  part  of  Gibbons  was, 
that  the  New  York  statute  contravened  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  states,  and  was  therefore  void.  This 
proposition  was  denied  by  Ogden  ;  and  the  issue  thus  raised 
was  the  only  one  to  be  decided  by  the  court. 

§334.  The  Arguments.  —  The  cause  was  argued  with  the 
utmost  learning  and  ability  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr,  Wirt  for 
Gibbons,  and  by  Mr.  Oakley  and  Mr.  Emmet  for  Ogden.  W« 
may  well  assume  that  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  ex- 
hausted. 

>  S  Wheaton"«  R.  1. 
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In  support  of  the  New  York  statute  it  was  urged,  (1.) 
that  the  act  in  question  did  not  interfere  with  the  preroga- 
tives* of  Congress,  as  it  was  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but 
only  a  police  regulation  analogous  to  those  respecting  quaran- 
tines and  pilots.  (2.)  That  Congress  had  no  exclusive  power 
at  all  over  the  subject,  bat  that  the  power  was  absolutely  con- 
current in  the  national  and  state  legislatures,  so  that  by  no 
possibility  could  there  a/ise  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction.  (3.) 
That  if  the  latter  proposition  was  overruled,  still  the  power 
was  held  by  the  states  concurrently,  and  they  might  legislate 
thereby,  unless  Congress  hid  already  legislated  upon  exactly 
the  same  subject-matter  as  that  over  which  the  state  had  as- 
sumed control ;  and  that  as  Congress  had  never  legislated  in 
regard  to  the  navigation  of  state  waters  with  steamboats,  the 
statute  in  question  was  valid. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  contended :  (1.)  That  the  New 
York  law  was  a  regulation  of  commerce,  and  the  powers  of 
the  national  government  were  discussed  at  large.  (2.)  That 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  was  absolutely  exclusive,  or  at 
least,  (3.)  That  Congress  having  legislated  upon  the  gen- 
eral topic  of  navigation,  and  prescribed  certain  steps  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  employ  his  vessel  in  the 
coasting  trade,  —  namely,  the  procuring  it  to  be  enrolled  and 
licensed,  —  no  state  had  authority  to  add  any  further  con- 
ditions to  the  use  of  a  vessel. 

§  335.  Opinion  of  the  Court.  Extent  of  the  power  to  re^- 
ulate.  Him  far  exclusive,  —  The  opinion  of  the  court  was 
delivered  by  C.  J.  Marshall,  and  is  confessedly  one  of  his 
masterpieces.  It  should  be  diligently  read  by  all  students  of 
our  Constitution  and  civil  polity.  I  shall  only  quote  the 
salient  points. 

After  speaking  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  commerce,  and 
the  sort  of  rules  which  Congress  may  legitimately  ordain  by 
virtue  of  the  constitutional  grant,  the  Chief  Justice  proceeds  to 
meet  the  important  question  under  consideration.  He  says :  ^ 
**  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  inquiry,  What  is  this  power  ? 
It  is  the  power  to  regulate ;  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by 

1  9  WheatOQ*s  R.  196. 
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which  commerce  is  to  be  governeii.  '^>»  power,  like  hi) 
others  vesttd  io  Congress,  Is  complfle  itwjlf ;  may  W  exer- 
cised to  its  utmost  extent,  and  Hclinol^'lges  ""  limiuuons 
otlier  ttiaii  are  prescribed  in  the  Const  M>t>n.  These  ure  ex- 
pressed in  plain  terms,  and  do  not  affl  *  tl>«  questions  which 
arise  in  this  case,  or  which  have  bee i  ^ '"trussed  at  tlie  hnr." 
.  .  .  .  "But'  it  hail  been  urgf.'*'t'i  great  earnestness, 
that,  although  the  power  wf  Con<rieI  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  ('■  wenil  states,  be  co- 
extensive with  the  subject  itselt;  .id  have  no  other  limiw 
than  are  prescribed  in  the  Cuii-it-wii""!  yet  'he  stutes  may 
sererally  exercise  the  same  power  witliin  their  resjiective  juris- 
dictions  The  ap]  .'llant  [Gibbons]  contends  that 

the  full  power  to  regulate  %  particular  subject,  implies  the 
whole  power,  and  leaves  nr  residuum  ;  that  a  grant  of  (he 
whole  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right  in  anotlier 
to  any  part  of  it."  Thr*  Chief  Justice  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  tliere  is  no  analogy  between  the  ]wwer  of  taxation,  and 
tlie  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Congress  has  general  power 
to  tax;  and  yet  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  slates  may 
also  tax.  The  reason  is  that  the  Constitution  recognises  the 
states  as  bodies-politic,  and  to  their  very  existence  as  such,  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  absolutely  essential,  while  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not.  No  argument  can,  there- 
fore, be  drawn  from  the  conceded  concurrent  power  «>f  the 
states  to  exercise  the  funcli'm  of  taxation,  in  favor  of  a  like 
concurrent  jurisdiction  over  commerce.  Having  dispnsed  of 
this  apparent  analogj-,  the  Chief  Justice  proceeds :'  "  In  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  this  power  is  still  in  the  states 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  we  may  dismiss  from  it  tlie 
inquiry  whether  it  is  surrendered  by  the  mere  grani  to  Con- 
gress, or  is  retained  until  Congress  shall  exercise  the  power. 
We  may  dismiss  that  inquiry  because  it  has  been  exercised, 
and  the  regulations  which  Congress  deemed  it  proper  to  make, 
are  now  in  full  operation.  The  sole  question  is,  can  a  state 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  states 
while  Congress  is  regulating  it  ?  " 

>  »  Wbeaton'f  0. 137.  *  UmL  KM. 
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^  836.  Powers  held  hy  the  States.  How  far  they  interfen 
with  those  held  by  Cangress.  —  The  Cliief  Justice  continues  :  ^ 
"  But  the  inspection  laws  are  said  to  be  regulations  of  com- 
merce, and  are  certainly  recognized  in  the  Constitution  as 
being  passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  remaining  with  the 
states.  That  inspection  laws  may  have  a  remote  and  con- 
siderable influence  on  commerce,  will  not  be  denied ;  but  that 
a  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  the  source  from  which  the 
right  to  pass  them  is  derived,  cannot  be  admitted.  The  ob- 
ject of  inspection  laws  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  articles 
produced  by  the  labor  of  a  country ;  to  fit  them  for  exporta- 
tion, or,  it  may  be,  for  domestic  use.  They  act  upon  a  subject 
before  it  becomes  an  article  of  foreign  commerce,  or  of  com- 
merce among  the  states,  and  prepare  it  for  that  purpose. 
They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass  of  legislation  which 
embraces  every  thing  within  the  territory  of  a  state  not  sur- 
rendered to  the  general  government ;  all  which  can  be  most 
advantageously  exercised  by  the  states  themselves.  Inspec- 
tion laws,  quarantine  laws,  health  laws  of  every  description,  ' 
as  wx^ll  as  laws  for  regulating  the  internal  commerce  of  a  state, 
and  tliose  which  respect  turnpike  roads,  ferries,  etc.,  are  com-  I 
ponent  parts  of  this  mass.  No  direct  general  power  over  these  , 
objects  is  granted  to  Congress ;  and,  consequently,  they  remaiii 
subject  to  state  legislation.  If  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Union  can  reach  them,  it  must  be  for  national  purposes ;  it 
must  be  where  the  power  is  expressly  given  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, or  is  clearly  incidental  to  some  power  which  is  expressly 
given. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  government  of  the  Union  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  express  powers,  —  that,  for  example,  of  regulating 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  states,  —  may 
use  means  which  may  also  be  employed  by  a  state  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  acknowledged  powers,  —  that,  for  example,  of 
regulating  commerce  within  the  state..  If  Congress  license 
vessels  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another  In  the  same  state,  the 
act  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily  incidental  to  the  powers 
expressly  granted  to  Congress,  and  implies  no  claim  of  a  direct 

1  9  WheatoQ'8  R.  208. 
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which   commerce  is   to   I«  governed.  ,  This  power,  like  i 
others  vested  in  Coiigressf  is  complete  ^n  ilseir;  may  be  e 
cised  to  its  Utmost  extent,  unci  acknowledges  no  limitation!  1 
other  that!  are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.     Thcsu  aiv  ex-' 
pressed  in  plain  terras,  and  do  not  alPjct  the  questions  which  I 
arise  in  this  case,  or  which  Iiave  been  discussed  at  the  bar." 
.     .     .     .     "Bnt'  it  has  been  urged  with  great  earnestness,  I 
that,  although  the  powLT  of  Congress  to  rcgidate   commerod] 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  t'de  several  states,   be  co- 1 
extensive  witli   the   subject   itself,   ^nd    have    no   other  1iinit»| 
than  are   prescribed  iu   the  Constitution,  yet  the  states  may  I 
severally  exercise  the  same  power  within  their  respective  jui 

dictions The  appellant  [Giblxms]  contends  that  -l 

tlie  full  power  to  regulate  :,  particular  subject,  implies  tha  J 
whole  power,  and  leaves  nc  residuum  ;  that  a  grant  of  tha  J 
whole  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a  right  in  anotherJ 
to  any  part  of  it."  Th^  Chief  Justice  then  proceeds  to  show  J 
tliflt  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  power  of  taxation,  and.  I 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Congress  has  general  power  i 
to  tax;  and  yet  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  states  may] 
also  tax.  The  reason  is  that  the  Constitution  recognizes  the  J 
slates  as  bodies -politic,  and  to  their  very  existence  as  such,  the  I 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  is  absolutely  essential,  while  th«' 
power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not.  No  argument  can,  there-d 
fore,  be  drawn  fi'oni  the  conceded  concurrent  power  of  the| 
states  to  exercise  the  function  of  taxation,  in  favor  of  a  hko^ 
concurrent  jurisdiction  over  commerce.  Having  disposed  of  I 
this  apparent  analogy,  the  Chief  Justice  proceeds  :'  "  In  dif  I 
cussing  the  question  whether  this  i>ower  is  still  in  the  statesgj 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  we  may  dismiss  from  it  thaJ 
inquiry  whether  it  is  surrendered  by  the  Tnere  graiit  to  Con-r 
greas,  or  is  retained  until  Congress  shall  exercise  the  power.1 
We  may  dismiss  that  inquiry  because  it  has  been  exercised*  J 
and  the  regulations  which  Congress  deemed  it  proper  to  make^f 
are  now  in  full  operation.  The  sole  question  is,  can  a  statv.J 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  states.  ^ 
while  Congress  is  regulating  it  ?  " 
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§  836.  Powers  held  hy  the  States.  How  far  they  interfere 
with  those  held  by  Congress,  —  The  Cliief  Justice  continues  :  ^ 
"  But  the  inspection  laws  are  said  to  be  regulations  of  com- 
merce, and  are  certainly  recognized  in  the  Constitution  as 
being  passed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  remaining  with  the 
states.  That  inspection  laws  may  have  a  remote  and  con- 
siderable influence  on  commerce,  will  not  be  denied ;  but  that 
a  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  the  source  from  which  the 
right  to  pass  them  is  derived,  cannot  be  admitted.  The  ob- 
ject of  inspection  laws  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  articles 
produced  by  the  labor  of  a  country ;  to  fit  them  for  exporta- 
tion, or,  it  may  be,  for  domestic  use.  They  act  upon  a  subject 
before  it  becomes  an  article  of  foreign  commerce,  or  of  com- 
merce among  the  states,  and  prepare  it  for  that  purpose. 
They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  mass  of  legislation  which 
embraces  every  thing  within  the  territory  of  a  state  not  sur- 
rendered to  the  general  government ;  all  which  can  be  most 
advantageously  exercised  by  the  states  themselves.  Inspec- 
tion laws,  quarantine  laws,  health  laws  of  every  description, 
as  well  as  laws  for  regulating  the  internal  commerce  of  a  state, 
and  those  which  respect  turnpike  roads,  ferries,  etc.,  are  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  mass.  No  direct  general  power  over  these 
objects  is  granted  to  Congress ;  and,  consequently,  they  remain 
subject  to  state  legislation.  If  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Union  can  reach  them,  it  must  be  for  national  purposes;  it 
must  be  where  the  power  is  expressly  given  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, or  is  clearly  incidental  to  some  power  which  is  expressly 
given. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  government  of  the  Union  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  express  powers,  —  that,  for  example,  of  regulating 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  states,  —  may 
use  meuns  which  may  also  be  employed  by  a  state  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  acknowledged  powers,  —  that,  for  example,  of 
regulating  commerce  within  the  state..  If  Congress  license 
vessels  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another  In  the  same  state,  the 
act  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily  incidental  to  the  powers 
expressly  granted  to  Congress,  and  implies  no  claim  of  a  direct 
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power  to  regulate  the  purely  internal  ronimerce  of  a  state,  ot 
to  act  directly  on  its  system  of  police.  So  if  a  state,  in  passing 
laws  on  subjects  acknowledged  to  be  witliin  its  eoiitrul,  anil 
with  a  view  to  those  subjects,  shall  adopt  a  measure  of  the 
same  character  with  one  which  Congress  may  adopt,  it  does 
nut  derive  its  authority  from  the  [)urticular  power  wliich  lias 
been  granted,  but  from  some  other  whicii  remains  with  the 
state,  and  may  be  executed  by  the  same  means.  All  ex|>e- 
rience  shows  that  the  same  measures,  or  measures  scarcely 
distinguisliable  from  each  otlier,  may  flow  from  distinct  powers ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  tlie  powers  liieniselves  are  iden- 
tical. Alllmugh  the  means  used  in  their  execution  may  some- 
thnes  approach  each  other  so  nearly  as  to  be  confounded,  tliere 
ai'e  other  situations  in  which  they  are  sufficiently  dislinct  to 
establish  their  individuality." 

§  337.  ConLlutitma  of  the  Court.  —  Proceeding  to  apply 
these  general  principles,  the  Chief  Justice  discusses  and  de- 
cides the  following  propositions.  (1.)  Tliat^  the  laws  ufNew 
York  in  question  are  in  collision  with  the  acts  of  Cungress 
regulating  the  coasting  trade,  whicli  being  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Constitution  are  supreme  ;  and  the  state  laws  must 
yield  to  that  supremacy,  even  though  enacted  in  pursuance  of 
powers  acknowledged  to  remain  in  the  states.  (2.)  That'  a 
license  under  the  acts  of  Congress  for  regulating  the  coasting 
trade,  gives  a  i>ermissIon  to  carry  on  that  trade.  (3.)  That ' 
the  act  of  Congress  applies  as  well  to  steiim  as  to  sailing  ves- 
sels. The  decree  appealed  from  was  unanimously  reversed, 
and  the  statute  of  New  York  dechirvd  unconstitutional  and 
void.  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  also  delivered  an  opinion  in  which 
he  went  even  further  than  the  Chief  Justice  ;  for  he  held  that 
though  Congress  had  passed  no  statute  regulating  the  coasting 
trade,  the  Stale  of  New  York  would  have  had  no  authority  to 
give  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  waters  in  question 
to  any  of  her  citizens,  or  to  any  particular  persons  whatever. 

§  338.  I  have  quoted  thus  largely  from  this  case,  because  it 

is  one  of  the  grand  landmarks  of  constitutional  interpretatioc 

which  have  been  placed  along  the  course  of  our  political  hi» 
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tory ;  one  of  those  decisions  so  fruitful  in  results,  that  it  may 
be  said  to  contain  within  itself  the  germs  of  all  future  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  very  important,  however,  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
case  decided  ;  for  what  legal  propositions  it  is  an  authority. 
And  (1)  it  did  not  decide  that  the  mere  grant  to  Congress  of 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  etc.,  ipso 
facto  excluded  the  states  from  the  exercise  of  a  like  power ; 
although  much  of  the  reasoning  of  C.  J.  Marshall  plainly  leads 
to  that  conclusion.  (2.)  It  did  decide  that  the  grant  contained 
in  the  Constitution,  together  with  legislation  of  Congress  in 
pursuance  thereof,  inhibited  the  states  from  interfering  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  congressional  legislation.  (3.)  It 
also  decided,  that  the  subject-matter  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  state  jurisdiction  need  not  have  been  the  direct  object  of 
the  national  legislation,  need  not  have  been  the  self-same  thing 
with  which  that  legislation  was  concerned ;  but  it  was  suflBcient 
if  the  subject-matter  were  incidentally  and  indirectly  within 
the  scope  of  the  congressional  acts. 

§  339.  Brown  v.  Maryland :  Facts  and  question  at  issue,  — 
The  next  case  in  order,  (1827,)  and  one  which  has  always 
been  considered  as  leading,  both  by  those  who  assent  to  it,  and 
by  those  who  oppose  it,  was  Brown  v.  The  State  of  Maryland.' 
That  state  had  enacted  a  statute  requiring  all  importers  of 
foreign  goods  by  the  bale  or  package,  and  other  persons  selling 
the  same  by  the  wholesale,  bale,  or  package,  to  take  out  a 
license,  for  which  they  should  pay  a  certain  fee ;  and  in  de- 
fault thereof,  they  should  be  subject  to  certain  fines  and  other 
penalties.  Brown,  having  violated  this  statute,  was  indicted 
thereunder,  and  demurred  to  the  indictment  on  the  ground 
that  the  state  law  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  courts 
of  Maryland  having  rendered  judgment  against  him,  he  carried 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
there  urged  that  the  statute  in  question  was  void,  because  it 
contravened  (1)  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  forbidding 
states  to  lay  duties   on  imports ;    and  (2)   those  granting  to 

ongress  the  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce.     The  case 
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has  alreaclj'  been  cited  to  Ulustrate  tlie  first  of  these  poaitioni,* 
and  it  is  only  now  to  be  examined  in  reference  to  the  second. 

§  340.  Opinion  of  the  Court.  Extent  of  the  power  to  reffu- 
late.  —  The  opinion  was  delivered  hy  Cliief  Justice  Marslial). 
AlW  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  statute  was  void  on 
the  first  ground,  he  proceeds  to  say:^  "  Is  it  also  repugnant 
to  tliat  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  empowers  Cimgresa  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
states  ?  "  Describing  the  degraded  and  disorganized  condition 
of  coDimerce  during  (he  confederation,  and  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  powerful  incentives  for  tbe  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
was  the  desire  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  he  continues:*  "It 
is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that  the  grant  should  be  as 
extensive  as  the  mischief,  and  should  comprehend  all  foreign 
commerce,  and  all  commerce  among  the  states.  To  construe 
the  power  so  as  to  impair  its  efficacy,  would  tend  to  defeat  an 
object,  in  tbe  attainment  of  which  tbe  American  public  took, 
and  justly  took,  that  strong  interest  which  arose  from  a  full 
conviction  of  its  necessity." 

§  341,  Foreign  conmierce  includes  the  sale  of  imporU-d  urtidea. 
After  quoting  some  propositions  from  Gibbnns  v.  Ogden,  he 
adds:*  "If  this  power  reaches  tbe  interior  of  a  stale  and  may 
be  there  esercised,  it  must  bo  capable  of  authorizing  the  sale 
of  those  articles  which  it  introduces.  Commerce  is  intercourse, 
one  of  its  most  ordinary  ingredients  is  traffic.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  power  to  authorize  tliis  traffic,  when  given 
in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  with  tbe  intent  that  its  effi- 
cacy should  be  complete,  should  cease  at  the  point  where  its 
continuance  is  indispensable  to  its  value.  To  what  purpose 
Bhould  tbe  power  to  allow  importation  be  given,  unaccompa- 
nied with  tbe  power  to  authorize  a  sale  of  tbe  thing  imported  ? 
Sale  is  tbe  object  of  importation,  and  is  an  essential  ingredient 
of  that  intercourse  of  which  importation  constitutes  a  part.  It 
is  as  essential  an  ingredient,  as  indispensable  to  the  existence 
of  tbe  entii-e  thing,  therefore,  as  importation  itself.  It  must  be 
considered  as  a  component  part  of  the  power  to  regulate  con: 
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merce.     Congress  has  a  right,  not  only  to  authorize  importa^ 
tion,  but  to  authorize  the  importer  to  sell.*' 

§  342.  States  cannot  irUerfere  tvith  the  Importer's  right  to  Sell. 
— The  Chief  Justice  further  proceeds:  ^  "  What  would  be  the 
language  of  a  foreign  government  which  should  be  informed 
that  its  merchants,  after  importing  according  to  law,  were  for- 
bidden to  sell  the  merchandise  imported  ?  What  answer 
would  the  United  States  give  to  the  complaints  and  just  re- 
proaches to  which  such  an  extraordinary  circumstance  would 
expose  them?  No  apology  could  be  received  or  even  offered. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  break  up  commerce.  It  will  not 
meet  this  argument  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  will  never 
be  produced,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  states  is  a  sufficient 
security  against  it.  The  Constitution  has  not  confided  this 
subject  to  that  good  sense ;  it  is  placed  elsewhere.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Where  does  the  power  reside?  not,  how  far  will  it 
probably  be  abused.  The  power  claimed  by  the  state  is,  in 
its  nature,  in  conflict  with  that  given  to  Congress ;  and  the 
greater  or  less  extent  in  which  it  may  be  exercised,  does  not 
enter  into  the  inquiry  concerning  its  existence.  We  think, 
then,  that  if  the  power  to  authorize  a  sale  exists  in  Congress, 
the  conclusion  that  the  right  to  sell  is  connected  with  the  law 
permitting  importation  as  an  inseparable  incident,  is  inevitable. 
If  the  principles  we  have  stated  be  correct,  the  result  to  which 
they  conduct  us  cannot  be  mistaken.  Any  penalty  inflicted 
on  the  importer  for  selling  the  article  in  his  character  of  im- 
porter, must  be  in  opposition  to  the  act  of  Congress,  which 
authorizes  importation.  Any  charge  on  the  introduction  and 
incorporation  of  the  articles  into  and  with  the  mass  of  property 
in  the  country,  must  be  hostile  to  the  power  given  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce ;  since  an  essential  part  of  that  regula- 
tion, and  principal  object  of  it,  is  to  prescribe  the  regular  means 
for  accomplishing  that  introduction  and  incorporation." 

The  judgment  of  the  Maryland  court  was  reversed  ;  the 
state  statute  was  declared  unconstitutional  and  void.  From 
this  decision  Mr.  Justice  Thompson  dissented. 

§  343.  The  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland  reaffirms  in  the  most 
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einpliatic  manner,  llie  several  propasitions  state<l  in  \  338. 
For  here  the  acts  of  Congresa  regulating,  ftnii  tlierL-fiin-  per- 
mitting importation,  were  held  to  be  so  eomplcle  an  exercise 
of  the  [Kiwer  granted  to  the  national  legislature,  as  to  preclude 
the  states  from  interfering  with  the  sale  of  the  goods  by  the 
importer.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  laws  of  Congress  were 
entirely  silent  upon  the  subject  of  sale. 

\  344.  WiUan.  V.  Blackbird  Creek  Compani/  :  Facta  attd 
Queition  at  issue.  —  The  next  case  in  order  of  time  (1829), 
was  that  of  Wilson  v.  Blackbird  Creek  Company-^  The 
case,  though  not  elaborately  considered  by  the  court,  is  im- 
portant, and  has  been  made  the  precedent  for  subsequent 
decisions  involving  matters  of  more  intrinsic  magnitude.  It 
came  up  from  the  highest  court  of  Delaware,  The  company 
had  been  incorporated  by  a  statute  of  that  state,  and  were  the 
owners  of  marsh  land  bordering  upon  the  Blackbird  Creek,  a 
small  stream  connecting  with  the  ocean,  and  in  which  the  tide 
ebbed  and  flowed.  They  were  authorized  to  make  a  dam 
Bcross  the  creek,  and  to  embank  the  marsh,  the  design  being 
to  reclaim  the  land.  Tliey  proceeded  to  construct  the  dam 
by  which  the  navigation  of  the  stream  was  interrupted.  Wil- 
son, being  owner  of  a  sloop  licensed  and  enrolled  under 
United  States  statutes,  broke  and  injured  the  dam,  and  was 
Bued  by  the  company  for  damages.  Wilson  justified  his  tres- 
pass by  setting  up  his  license  and  enrolment,  and  iiis  right  to 
navigate  the  creek,  and  that  the  dam  was  an  nnlawful  obstruc- 
tion to  his  right  which  he  might  and  did  remove.  To  his 
defence  the  company  demurred,  and  the  only  question  arising 
was  aa  to  the  validity  of  the  state  statute.  The  court  of  Dela- 
ware held  the  statute  valid,  and  overruled  the  defence.  Wil- 
son, thereupon,  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stales. 

§  345.  Opinion  of  the  Court.  —  The  opinion  of  the  court  was 
delivered  by  C.  J.  Marshall.  He  says :  ^  "  The  act  of  assem- 
bly by  which  the  plaintiffs  were  authorized  to  construct  their 
dam,  shows  plainly  that  this  is  one  of  those  many  creeks  pass- 
ing through  a  deep,  level  marsh  adjoining  the  Delaware,  up 
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<vhich  the  tide  flows  for  some  distance.  The  value  of  the 
property  on  its  banks  must  be  enhanced  by  excluding  the 
water  from  the  marsh,  and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  prob* 
ably  improved.  Measures  calculated  to  produce  these  objects, 
provided  they  do  not  come  into  collision  with  the  powers  of 
the  general  government,  are  undoubtedly  within  those  wnich 
are  reserved  to  the  states.  But  the  measure  authorized  by 
this  act  stops  a  navigable  creek,  and  must  be  supposed  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use 
it.  But  this  abridgment,  unless  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  is  an  affair  between 
the  government  of  Delaware  and  its  citizens,  of  which  this 
court  can  take  no  cognizance.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in 
error  insist  that  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states.  If  Congress  had  passed  any  act 
which  bore  upon  the  case ;  any  act  in  execution  of  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  the  object  of  which  was  to  control  state 
legislation  over  these  small  navigable  creeks  into  which  the 
tide  flows,  we  should  not  feel  much  difficulty  in  saying  that  a 
state  law  coming  in  conflict  with  such  act  would  be  void.  But 
Congress  has  passed  no  such  act.  The  repugnancy  of  the  law 
of  Delaware  to  the  Constitution  is  placed  entirely  on  its  repug- 
nancy to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
aud  among  the  several  states ;  a  power  which  has  not  been  so 
exercised  as  to  affect  the  question.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
act  empowering  the  company  to  place  a  dam  across  the  creek, 
can,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  considered  as 
repugnant  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in  its  dormant 
Btate,  or  as  being  in  conflict  with  any  law  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject." This  is  the  entire  opinion.  The  judgment  was  af- 
firmed ;  and  the  state  statute  held  valid. 

§  346.  A  consequence  and  effect  have  been  attributed  to 
this  short  case,  which  Chief  Justice  Marshall  probably  never 
dreamed  of;  for,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  some  of  the 
judges  have  cliiinied  that  it  formally  overrules  Gibbons  v.  Og- 
den,  and  Brown  v.  Maryland,  and  abandons  the  principles  of 
mterpretation  settled  by  those  celebrated  judgments.     It  can- 
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not  be  denied  tliat  much  of  the  langunge  of  C.  J.  Marshall 
here  used,  can  wilh  difficulty  be  reconciic-d,  not  only  to  par- 
ticular expressions,  but  to  the  whole  course  of  hi*  arpumeiit  in 
those  former  decisions.  The  difficulty  is  not,  that  he  rejects 
either  the  first  or  the  second  of  the  pro]>ositions  stated  by  me 
in  ^  338  J  both  are  included  in  his  opinion  ;  but  lie  seems  to 
greatly  modify  the  third.  He  now  requii-os  that  Congresa 
should  have  legislated  in  respect  to  this  creek,  or  the  class  of 
streams  to  which  it  belongs,  in  order  that  the  authority  of  tha 
state  over  the  same  subject  should  be  destroyed ;  it  is  not  siit- 
ficient  now  that  Congress  should  have  legislated  upon  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  navigation.  Compare  this  case  with  that  of 
Gibbons  11.  Ogden.  In  both,  the  persona  attacking  the  state 
law  were  owners  of  a  vessel  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade ; 
m  both,  the  place  affected  by  the  state  legislation  was  a  navi- 
gable stream,  lying  witliin  the  state  territorTi  in  one  case  a 
great  affiuent  of  the  ocean,  in  the  other  an  insignificant  tidal 
creek ;  in  both  the  states  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  free 
navigation  of  these  streams,  the  one  by  imposing  further  con- 
ditions upon  the  navigator,  the  other  by  cutting  off  all  access 
whatever.  Yet  in  Gibbon*  v,  Ogden,  the  general  legislation 
touching  the  navigation  of  the  coast  was  deemed  enough  to 
oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state;  while  in  Wilson  v.  Tha 
Blackbird  Creek  Com{>aiiy,  legislation  touching  the  stream 
itself  seems  to  he  required,  I  repeat  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  these  cases  ;  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  would  have  swept  away  the  doctrines 
he  had  elaborated  wilh  such  a  wealth  and  cogency  of  reason- 
ing, without  so  much  as  a  passing  reference,  even,  to  the  former 
decisions. 

Probably  the  best  explanation  of  the  Blackbird  Ci'eek  case 
b  that  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Cliffoixl.  iu  Gitmnn  v.  Philadel- 
phia.' He  says  of  tt :  "  Judgment  was  rendered  in  tliat  case 
bv  the  same  court  which  gave  judgment  in  the  ease  of  Gib- 
Dons  V.  Ogden ;  and  there  is  not  a  man  living,  I  supjiuse,  who 
has  any  reason  to  conclude  that  the  constitutional  views  of  the 
KUrt  had  at  that  time  undergone  any  change.  Instead  of 
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CTerruling  that  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chief  Justice  who 
gave  the  opinion  did  not  even  allude  to  it,  although  as  a  sound 
exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  second 
in  importance  to  no  one  which  that  great  magistrate  ever  de- 
livered. Evidently  he  had  no  occasion  to  refer  to  it  or  to  any 
of  its  doctrines,  as  he  spoke  of  the  creek  mentioned  in  the 
case  as  a  low,  sluggish  water,  of  little  or  no  consequence,  and 
treated  the  erection  of  the  dam  as  one  adapted  to  reclaim  the 
adjacent  marshes  and  as  essential  to  the  public  health,  and 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion, upon  the  ground  that  it  was  within  the  reserved  police 
powers  of  the  state." 

This  explanation  removes  all  appearance  of  conflict  from 
these  three  decisions  of  C.  J.  Marshall ;  without  it  they  can- 
not fairly  be  reconciled. 

§  347.  New  York  v.  Miln:  Facts  and  Question  at  issue.  — 
Following  the  chronological  order,  the  next  case  which  we 
meet  is.  The  City  of  New  York  v.  Miln,i  (1837.)  This  case 
is  very  important,  as  it  fully  considers  what  police  regula- 
tions are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  to  adopt,  although 
they  may  have  connection  with  commerce.  The  action  was 
brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  held  in  New 
York.  That  state  had  passed  a  law  providing,  among  other 
things,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  at  New  York 
City  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  a  port  in  another  state, 
should,  within  twenty-four  hours,  make  a  report  in  writing, 
containing  the  names,  ages,  and  last  place  of  settlement  of 
every  passenger ;  and  in  default  thereof  should  be  liable  to 
certain  penalties  to  be  sued  for  by  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
defendant,  Miln,  was  the  master  of  the  ship  Emily ^  and  having 
arrived  with  passengers,  and  having  failed  to  make  the  required 
report,  was  sued  by  the  city  of  New  York.  Miln  defended  the 
suit  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  of  New  York  assumed  to 
regulate  commerce  between  the  port  of  New  York  and  foreign 
ports,  and  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  This  was  the  sole 
question  brougiit  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision.  The 
cause  was  argued  twice.     Af\er  the  first  argument,  and  before 
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ihe  decision,  CIiieF  Justice  Marshall  died,  and  his  plam?  wna 
supplied  by  the  appointment  of  C.  J.  Tanev.  A  second  ar- 
gument was  thereupon  had. 

§  348.  Opinion  of  the  Court :  Police  Powers  of  the  States.  — 
The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Barbmir. 
He  says ;  ■  "It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  detendaiil, 
tliat  the  act  in  question  h  a  regulation  of  commerce  ;  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  is,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  granted  to  Congress  ;  that  this  power  is  exclu- 
sive J  and  that  consequently  the  act  is  a  violjition  of  the  Con- 
stitution  The  plaintiffs  deny  that  it  is  a  regulation 

of  commerce  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  assert  that  it  is  a  mere 
regulation  of  internal  police,  a  power  over  which  is  not  granted 
to  Congress ;  and  which,  therefore,  as  well  npon  a  true  con- 
Btraction  of  the  Constitution,  as  by  force  of  the  tenth  amend- 
ment to  that  instrument,  is  reserved  to,  and  resides  in,  the 
several  states.  We  shall  not  enter  into  any  examination  of 
the  question  whether  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  be,  or 
be  not,  exclusive  of  the  states,  because  the  opinion  we  have 
formed  renders  it  unnecessary.  In  other  words,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  act  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  bnt  of 
police  ;  and  that,  being  thus  considered,  it  was  passed  in  the 
exercise  of  a  power  rightfully  belonging  to  the  states." 

I  349.  Nature  of  Police  Potcert. — The  court  continue:' 
"  If,  as  we  think.  It  be  a  regulation,  not  of  commerce,  but  of 
police,  then  it  is  not  taken  from  the  states.  To  decide  this, 
let  us  examine  its  purpose,  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  tbo 
means  of  its  attainment.  It  is  apparent  from  the  whole  scope 
of  the  law,  that  the  object  of  the  legislature  was  to  prevent 
New  York  from  being  burdened  by  an  influx  of  persons 
brought  thither  in  ships,  either  from  foreign  countries,  or  from 
any  other  of  the  states ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  rej>ort  was  re- 
quired of  the  names,  places  of  birth,  etc.,  of  all  passengers,  that 
the  necessaiy  ste|)s  might  be  taken  by  the  city  authorities  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  chargeable  as  paupers.  Now  we 
hold  that  both  the  end,  and  the  means  here  used,  arc  within 
the  competency  of  the  states."  The  justice  then  discusses  the 
I  11  Peter*'  R.  ISI.  •  Ibid.  131. 
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application  of  Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  and  Brown  v.  Maryland,  to 
the  present  case.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  they 
had  no  applicability.^  In  commenting  on  the  case  of  Brown 
V.  Maryland,  the  learned  justice  said,  speaking  of  the  principles 
therein  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall :  ^  "  But  how  can 
this  apply  to  persons  ?  They  are  not  the  subject  of  commerce  ; 
and  not  being  imported  goods,  cannot  fall  within  a  train  of 
reasoning  founded  upon  a  construction  of  a  power  given  to 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
states  from  imposing  duties  on  imports."  The  argument  of  the 
court  is  finally  summed  up :  ^  "  But  we  do  not  place  our 
opinion  on  this  ground.  We  choose  rather  to  plant  ourselves 
on  what  we  consider  impregnable  positions.  They  are  these  : 
That  a  state  has  the  same  undeniable,  unlimited  jurisdiction 
over  all  persons  and  things  within  its  territorial  limits,  as  any 
foreign  nation,  where  that  jurisdiction  is  not  surrendered  or 
restrained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States :  that,  by 
virtue  of  this,  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  bounden  and 
solemn  duty  of  a  state,  to  advance  the  safety,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  its  people,  and  to  provide  for  its  general  welfare, 
by  any  and  every  act  of  legislation  which  it  may  deem  to  be 
conducive  to  those  ends,  where  the  power  over  the  particular 
subject,  or  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  is  not  surrendered  or  re- 
strained in  the  manner  just  stated :  that  all  these  powers  which 
relate  to  merely  municipal  legislation,  or  what  may,  perhaps, 
more  properly  be  called  internal  police,  are  not  thus  surren- 
dered or  restrained  ;  and  that,  consequently,  in  relation  to 
these  the  authority  of  a  state  is  complete,  unqualified,  and  ex- 
clusive." 

The  New  York  statute  was  declared  valid.  From  this  de- 
cision Mr.  Justice  Story  very  earnestly  and  emphatically  dis- 
sented. With  his  opinion  he  stated  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
had  agreed. 

§  350.  In  my  opinion  the  decision  of  the  court  upon-  the 
facts  of  this  case  was  correct,  although  many  of  the  dicta  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Barbour  cannot  be  supported.  The 
'aw  of  New  York  seems  clearly  to  fall  within  that  mass  of 
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mjierviflory  mt'asurea,  which  are  collectively  termed  regn- 
latiaiis  of  police.  The  case  is  quite  plainly  di?tingui<<bab]e 
from  Brown  v.  Mar3land.  In  the  Iwtter  case,  the  state  legisla- 
tion acted  npon  the  objecla  of  commcroe,  and  placed  a  new  re- 
striction u|>on  tlio  incorporation  of  imported  goods  into  the 
general  property  of  the  state  :  tlie  New  York  statute  did  not 
interfere  with  the  transit  and  landing  of  passengers ;  it  only 
required  information  as  to  those  who  should  land,  and  thus  be- 
come added  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  dictum  of 
Mr.  Justice  Barbour,  that  persons  cannot  be  the  objects  of 
commerce,  was  rot  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case,  was 
plainly  incorrect,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  was  directly  overruled 
by  a  subsequent  judgment  of  the  «ime  court. 

§  351,  The  License  Cotes  :  Faints  and  Queslumt  at  tague.  — 
Following  in  order  of  time  (1847)  are  the  license  cases.' 
There  were  three  rases:  Tliurlow  v.  Massiichusetts,  Fletcher 
V,  Rhode  Island,  and  Peirce  v.  New  Hampshire.  In  each,  a 
person  was  indicted  under  a  state  statute  forbidding  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  without  a  license.  In  Massnchusetts  the 
statute  forbade  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  less  quantities 
than  twenty-eight  gallons,  unless  the  seller  be  licensed.  In 
Rhode  Island  the  statute  was  similar,  and  the  person  indicted 
had  sold  French  brandy  purchased  directly  from  the  original 
importer.  In  New  Hampshire  the  statute  was  similar,  and  the 
person  indicted  had  sold  a  barrel  of  American  gin,  purchased 
by  himself  in  Boston,  and  carried  coastwise  to  a  port  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  it  was  sold  in  the  original  package.  The 
objection  urged  against  each  of  these  statutes  was  that  it  con- 
travened the  Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress  passed 
thereunder. 

§  352.  Decimn  of  the  Court.  —  In  these  cases  a  strong 
attempt  was  made  to  commit  the  court  to  the  theory  that 
jurisdiction  over  commerce  is,  in  all  cases,  concurrent  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  states.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  however, 
to  say  what  the  court  decided.  Although  all  the  judges  came 
to  the  same  conclusion,  —  that  the  state  laws  were  valid, — 
hardly  two,  much  less  a  majority,  agreed  in  the  reasons  foi 
ihfir  judgment,  and  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  cases. 
1  fi  HowarO't  B.  GO-i. 
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I  hp^  e  no  doubt  that  all  these  state  laws  were  valid ;  they 
were  f  *ainly  police  regulations,  established  to  preserve  the 
healtli  and  morals  of  the  citizens.  Rested  upon  this  ground, 
the  license  cases  would  appear  to  be  simple  enough.  But  this 
easy  solution  did  not  satisfy  some  of  the  judges.  The  result  was, 
that  Chief  Justice  Taney,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  Mr.  Justice  Wood- 
bury, and  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  each  delivered  one  opinion  appli- 
cable to  all  the  cases;  Mr.  Justice  McLean  three  opinions, 
one  in  each  case  ;  Mr.  Justice  Catron  two  opinions,  one  in  the 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire case.  I  will  endeavor  to  state,  in  a  very  brief  way,  the 
positions  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  court. 

§  353.  Opinion  of  Taney ^  C.  J,  —  The  Chief  Justice  speaks 
first  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  cases.  In  each 
the  liquor  sold  was  imported,  but  in  neither  of  them  was  the 
defendant  the  importer.  The  Chief  Justice  adopted  the  doc- 
trines announced  in  Brown  v.  Maryland ;  approved  of  that 
case,  and  held  that  the  liquor  having  passed  beyond  the  hands 
of  the  importer,  had  become  a  part  of  the  general  property  of 
the  state,  and  was  subject  alone  to  the  power  of  the  state  to 
reg'ilate  purely  internal  commerce,  and  to  pass  police  laws. 
Th**  New  Hampshire  case  presented  a  different  state  of  facts. 
Tbo  barrel  of  gin  was  bought  by  the  defendant  in  Boston, 
carried  by  sea  to  New  Hampshire,  and  there  sold  by  him  in 
bulk.  The  article  had,  therefore,  formed  a  part  of  the  inter- 
state commerce.  Chief  Justice  Taney  remarks  that  the  facts 
here  are  quite  different  from  those  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  the 
state  statute  in  the  latter  case  applying  to  all  foreign  goods,  in 
respect  to  the  importation  of  which  Congress  had  fully  legis- 
lated. But  Congress  had  not  legislated  in  regard  to  goods  car- 
ried from  one  state  to  another ;  the  navigation  laws  did  not 
apply  to  the  goods  which  may  be  transported,  but  only  to 
the  vessels  which  transport ;  the  foreign  importation  statutes 
cover  the  introduction  of  articles  from  abroad,  but  no  corre- 
sponding statute  applies  to  traffic  among  the  states.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  the  question  was  therefore  di- 
rectly presented,  whether  the  mere  grant  to  Congress  of 
power  to  regulate  commerce  was  exclusive  and  prohibitory 
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upon  tlie  states,  or  whether  it  requires  a  statute  of  the  national 
legielature,  passed  in  pursuance  nf  such  (;rant,  to  oust  th^ 
BtatcB  of  jurisdiciion.  He  adopted  the  lalter  of  these  views 
and  therefore  held  the  law  of  New  Haiiipsliire  valid.  Thi 
case  which  he  principally  relied  upon,  as  confirmatoiy  of  hii. 
doctrines,  was  Wilson  v.  Blackhird  Ci-eek  Cumpany. 

This  judgment  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  its  general  scop^ 
and  conclusion,  cannot  be  successfully  criticized  ;  it  seems  tc 
be  in  harmony  with  prior  and  subsequent  «lL*ci&ions,  and  to  fall 
completely  within  the  propositions  stated  in  ^  338. 

§  354.  Opinion  of  McLean,  J.  —  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in 
his  opinion  upon  the  Massachusetts  case,  first  takes  the  same 
position  as  the  Chief  Justice,  holding  tliut,  as  the  defendant 
was  not  the  importer,  he  was  not  protected  by  Brown  v.  Mary- 
land. His  principal  ground,  however,  was,  that  the  license 
law  of  the  state  was  simply  and  strictly  a  police  regulation. 
As  I  liave  already  said,  this  appears  to  be  the  rational  doctrine 
by  which  this  and  all  similar  controversies  may  be  easily  de- 
termined. The  opinion  in  the  Rhode  Island  case  was  identical 
with  that  given  upon  the  Massachusetts  statute. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  case,  the  learned  judge,  while  not 
accepting  all  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  of  llie  Cliief  Jus- 
tice, held  that  a  person  buying  goods  in  one  state,  and  carry- 
ing them  tc  another,  there  to  sell,  is  not,  in  any  proper  sense, 
an  importer ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  such 
goods  are  free  from  state  laws,  even  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  purchaser  who  brought  them  within  the  territory. 

^356.  Opinion  of  Catron,  J.  ■ — Mr.  Justice  Catron,  in  the 
Kew  Hanipsbire  case,  rejects  the  doctrine  that  the  statute  was 
within  the  police  powers  of  a  state  ;  holding  that  if  states  may 
thus  put  restrictions  upon  the  introduction  of  goods  under  such 
an  assumed  authority,  they  might  absolutely  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  those  articles  which  they  should  pronounce  to  be 
deleterious,  and  thus  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce would  be  defeated.  He  puts  his  decision  on  the  ground 
taken  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  namely,  that  the  power  in  Con- 
gress is  not  exclusive  until  that  body  has  acted  ;  and  not  hav- 
ing acted,  the  door  was  open  for  the  state  legislature  to  pan 
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such  regulations  of  commerce  as  it  saw  fit.  In  the  other  cases, 
Mr.  Justice  Catron  agreed  with  the  Chief  Justice,  that  tho 
goods  having  passed  beyond  the  importer,  were  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  state  government. 

§  356.  Opinion  of  Daniel^  J»  —  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  was  the 
impracticable  member  of  the  court ;  a  true,  consistent  advocate 
of  state  sovereignty  of  the  strict  Calhoun  school.  He  was 
entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  reasoning  of  all  the  other  judges. 
He  held  that  the  court  had  alwavs  been  wrong  ;  that  Congress 
had  no  exclusive  power  under  any  circumstances  ;  that  regu- 
lating commerce  does  not  include  the  power  to  make  rules  re- 
specting imported  goods,  but  should  be  confined  to  the  means 
of  transportation,  —  the  registry  of  ships,  etc. ;  that,  instead  of 
these  state  statutes  being  void,  most  of  the  laws  of  Congress 
were  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  agreed  with  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
Catron,  J.  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  more  nearly  agreed  with 
Daniel,  J.  He  seems  to  have  argued  that  the  judgment  in 
Bfown  V.  Maryland  was  wrong  ;  that  states  have  the  power  to 
pass  laws  which  place  a  restriction  upon  the  introduction  even 
of  foreign  goods. 

§  357.  In  reviewing  these  extraordinary  license  cases,  it  is 
plain  that  the  court  did  not  overrule  the  former  decisions  of 
Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  and  Brown  v.  Maryland.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  appear  that  five  of  the  justices,  Taney,  Catron, 
Daniel,  Nelson,  and  Woodbury,  concurred  in  the  proposition 
that  it  requires,  at  least,  a  statute  of  Congress,  passed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  general  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitution,  to 
Inhibit  the  state  legislatures  from  enacting  laws  which  regu- 
late commerce  ;  while  two  of  the  justices,  McLean  and  Grier, 
did  not  adopt  this  view  ;  two,  Daniel  and  Woodbury,  pushed 
their  conclusions  much  further  ;  and  two,  Wayne  and  Mc- 
Kinley,  were  absent,  or  took  no  part  in  the  decision.  What- 
ever rule,  however,  was  established  by  this  judgment,  was 
entirely  unsettled  by  the  next  cases  which  came  before  the 
same  high  tribunal  for  adjudication. 

§  358.  The  Passenger  Cases :  Facts  and  Questions  at  issue. 
These  are  known  as  the  Passenger  Cases,^  (1849.)     There 

1  7  HowaiKi's  R.  288. 
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were  two  cases,  Smith  v.  Turner,  on  error  from  New  YoHe, 
and  Norris  v.  The  City  of  Boston,  on  error  from  Massachusetts. 
Smith  and  Norris  were  respectively  sued  in  the  courts  below  ; 
judgments  were  recovered  against  them,  which  each  sought 
to  review.  The  same  lejija!  questions  was  involved  in  each 
case.  A  statute  of  New  York  provided  that  the  health  officer 
of  the  port  of  New  York  should  W  entitled  to  demand,  sue  for, 
and  recover  from  the  master  of  every  vessel  that  should  arrive 
a;  that  port,  certain  sums  for  each  steerage  passenger  brought 
to  that  port  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  another  state. 
Tlie  moneys  thus  received  were  to  be  apphed  towards  the 
support  of  a  marine  hospital.  Masters  were  subjected  to  cer- 
tain penalties  if  they  neglected  to  make  the  prescribed  pay- 
ment. A  statute  was  passed  in  Massachusetts  similar  in  its 
general  scope  and  important  features,  but  differing  somewhat 
in  detail.  Smith  was  sued  in  New  York,  and  Norris  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  violating  these  laws.  The  only  defence  set  up 
in  each  case  was  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  state  statute. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  was  that  the  provisions  of 
these  legislative  acts  were  merely  rules  of  internal  police,  and 
that  the  cases  were  identical  in  principle  with  that  of  Miln  v. 
The  City  of  New  York;  also,  that  states  have  authority  to 
pass  such  laws,  even  assuming  them  to  he  regulations  of 
commerce. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  constitutional  construction  was  ex- 
amined at  great  length  by  the  counsel ;  and  a  violent  effort 
was  again  made  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  to  recede 
from  the  earlier  decisions,  and  to  pronounce  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  stales  over  commerce  virtually  concurrent  with  that  of 
the  general  government.  The  attempt  was  signally  and  finally 
defeated.  Five  members  of  the  court,  McLean,  Wayne,  Ca- 
tron, McKinley,  and  Grier,  agreed  in  pronouncing  the  state 
laws  void,  and  they  also  agreed  in  the  reasons  for  that  con- 
clusion. Four  members,  Taney,  Daniel,  Nelson,  and  Wood- 
bury, dissented,  holding  the  laws  valid. 

^  359.  Opinimi  of  the  Jtidgeg.  —  Mr.  Justice  McLean 
reached  two  conclusions,  namely,  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  is  exclusive  ;  and  that  the  state  statutes 
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jnder  review  are  regulations  of  commerce.  In  discussing  tlie 
second  of  these  propositions,  he  is  obliged  to  consider  the  ex- 
tent of  the  police  powers  which  a  state  may  lawfully  hold  and 
wield ;  and  the  question  whether  peraons  are  the  objects  of 
commerce.  He  holds  that  they  are,  and  rejects  the  contrary 
dictum  of  Barbour,  J.,  in  Miln  v.  New  York. 

Mr.  Justice  Wayne  delivered  an  opinion,  in  which,  after 
remarking  that  he  does  "  not  think  it  necessary  to  reaffirm, 
with  our  brother  McLean,  what  this  court  has  long  since  de- 
cided, that  the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  is 
exclusively  vested  in  Congress,  and  that  no  part  of  it  can  be 
exercised  by  a  state,"  added  that  he  fully  believed  such  to  be 
a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  But  he  thought 
it  sufficient  then  to  say  that  Congress  had  legislated  on  the 
subject,  so  that  the  state  laws  in  question  were  repugnant  to 
the  acts  of  Congress.  He  formally  expressed  his  agreement 
with  the  judgment  of  McLean,  J. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron  gave  an  elaborate  opinion  in  which  he 
held  these  state  laws  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  statutes  of 
Congress  passed  under  their  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
Mr.  Justice  McKinley  concurred  with  McLean  and  Catron, 
JJ.,  in  their  whole  reasoning,  and  then  proceeded  to  express 
these  views  in  his  own  language. 

Mr.  Justice  Grier  also  elaborately  examined  the  questions, 
holding  the  laws  under  review  not  to  be  police  regulations ; 
that  persons  were  objects  of  commerce  ;  that  Congress  had 
legislated,  covering  the  ground  occupied  by  these  local  acts, 
and  that  the  latter  were  therefore  void.  He  did  not  discuss 
the  more  general  topid  whether  the  mere  grant  to  Congress 
of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  inhibits  the  states,  deeming 
that  a  mere  abstract  inquiry  of  no  practical  value  in  the  cases 
before  the  court. 

§  360.  Paints  decided  in  this  Case,  —  Five  judges,  there- 
fore, agreed,  (1.)  That  when  Congress  has  passed  a  statute 
by  virtue  of  its  general  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the  states 
are  absolutely  prohibited  from  making  any  laws  which  will 
mterfere  with  the  exercise  of  national  authority ;  and  this  is 
true  although  the  two  schemes  of  legislation  are  not  directed 
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to  tlie  self-samu  subject-matter.  (2.)  That  perioiis  as  well 
as  goods  are  the  olijects  of  commerce.  (3.)  That  tlie  con- 
ceded power  to  adopt  regulations  of  interpial  |>olice  does  not 
enable  the  states  to  pass  laws  similar  to  those  under  review. 
These  conclusions,  thus  reached  arter  a  long  and  somewhat 
bitter  contest,  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  proposiUons 
drawn  from  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  and  Brown  v.  Maryland,  and 
slated  in  §  33S. 

The  grounds  of  the  dissenting  judges  were  numerous;  the 
general  concurrent  power  of  tlie  states  ;  the  autlioriiy  to  {lass 
police  regulations  ;  a  denial  that  persons  can  he  the  objects  of 
commei-ce,  and  the  consequent  result  that  Congress  has  ng 
authority  to  legislate  respecting  the  importation  of  persons, 
that  matter  being  left  exclusively  to  the  slates.  These  were 
the  important  positions  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  minority. 

This  was  the  last  great  contest  in  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
tween the  forces  of  national  and  of  stale  sovereignty.  The 
national  idea  was  triumphant  through  the  steadiness  of  two 
southern  members  of  the  court,  Wayne  of  Georgia,  and  Ca- 
tron of  Tennessee. 

^361.  Cooley  v.  The  PoH  Wardais.~-ln  1851  the  case 
of  Cooley  V.  The  Wardens  of  tlie  Port  of  Philadelphia'  was 
decided.  It  involved  the  question  whether  states  may  pass 
laws  establishing  and  regulating  pilots,  and  prescribing  certain 
duties  to  the  masters  of  vessels  arriving  in  port,  in  respect  to 
such  pilots.  It  was  urged  that  this  power  was  exclusively  in 
Congress  under  the  general  grant  to  regulate  commerce.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  was  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  and 
here  we  shall  find  the  court  beginning  to  stale  the  general 
rule  in  a  form  somewhat  different  from  that  which  it  had  used 
since  the  time  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  held,  that  pilot  laws  are  regulations  of  commerce  ;  that 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  includes  various  subjects, 
upon  some  of  which  there  should  be  a  uniform  rule,  and  upon 
,  othei-s,  different  rules  in  different  localities  ;  that  the  power  is 
exclusive  in  Congress  in  the  fonner,  but  not  so  in  the  latter 
Jaas;  that  Congress  had  not  legislated  so  as  to  establish  any 
>  \2  Hotrard's  R.  299. 
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somnion  system  of  pilotage,  but  on  the  contrary  had  exhibited 
B  plain  intention  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  several  states ; 
that  there  being  no  act  of  Congress,  the  statute  of  Pennsylva-  ) 
nia  should  be  upheld.  The  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the 
reasoning  in  this  judgment  concedes  that  Congress  may  pass 
systems  of  pilot  regulations,  and  that,  in  such  case,  the  several 
states  would  be  deprived  of  their  jurisdiction. 

§  362.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  case  of  Cooley  v.  The 
Port  Wardens,  in  any  degree  lowers  the  standard  of  the  na- 
tional authority,  and  exalts  that  of  the  states.  In  fact,  the 
rule  as  here  stated,  is  even  stronger  than  had  ever  before  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  court.  For  it  is  declared  that  in 
respect  to  one  class  of  commercial  regulations,  the  power  of 
Congress  is,  ipso  facto^  exclusive,  whether  the  power  be  exer- 
cised or  not ;  but  in  respect  to  another  class  of  regulations,  the 
power  is  only  exclusive  when  Congress  shall  have  acted  undei 
it,  and  until  such  action,  the  states  have  a  concurrent  juris- 
diction. Whatever  individual  judges  may  have  said,  the  court 
had  never  before  gone  further  than  to  assert  the  latter  rule  in 
respect  to  all  species  and  classes  of  commercial  regulations. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  decision  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  prior  cases  in  the  same  court.  Pilot  laws  are  regu- 
lations of  commerce  ;  they  also  fall  within  tlie  department  of 
police  rules,  for  they  relate  to  the  well-ordered  government 
of  harbors,  and  of  vessels  therein.  As  Congress  had  passed 
no  general  statute  on  the  subject  of  pilotage,  and  no  statute 
applying  to  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  the  door  was  open  for 
state  legislation.  It  would  be  a  very  forced  construction  to 
say  that  the  navigation  and  importation  laws  covered  this 
subject-matter. 

§  363.  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Wheeling  Bridge  Company,  — 
In  1851  was  first  decided  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  v.  The 
Wheeling  Bridge  Company.^  The  facts  necessary  to  our  pur- 
pose were  few.  The  State  of  Virginia  had  incorporated  the 
defendants,  and  authorized  them  to  construct  a  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling,  which  had  been 
lone.     The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  deeming  her  public  inter- 

^  18  Howard's  R.  518. 
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asta  injured  by  this  bridge,  brought  a  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Coui't,  pi'uying  that  the  bridge  might  be  removed  as  a  nuia- 
BDce.  The  fii'st  question  dlscuiised  and  decided  was  one  of 
jurisdiction  merely,  whether  the  suit  could  be  maintained. 
This  was  ansvttii^d  in  the  atBrmative,  but  as  it  is  entirely 
foreign  to  our  present  inquiry,  I  pass  it  by.  It  appeared,  Jn 
fact,  that  the  bridge  did  hinder  the  passage  of  boats  ascending 
and  descending  the  river  to  and  from  points  ahiive  ;  and  at 
certain  stages  of  water  entirely  preventL'd  the  transit  of  large 
boats.  It  also  ap[)eared  that  Congress  had  repeatedly  recog- 
nized the  Ohio  OS  a  navigable  stream  and  eliannel  of  commerce, 
but  had  never  enacted  any  laws  touching  the  erection  of 
bridges  over  that  watercourse.  The  plaintiff  clulined  tliat  the 
bridge  was  a  nuisance,  and  that  its  owners,  tlie  company, 
could  not  justify  their  injury  by  an  appeal  to  the  act  of  the 
Virginia  legislature,  because  that  statute,  in  authorizing  a 
bridge  which  did,  in  fact,  hinder  free  commerce  on  tlie  Ohio, 
was  prohibited  by  the  power  given  to  the  general  government, 
and  laws  passed  in  execution  thereof. 

§  364,  Judgment  of  tJie  Court.  —  These  positions  were 
adopted  by  the  court,  which  held,  that  the  power  lo  regulate 
commerce  among  the  stales  extends  to  the  navigable  streams 
whereon  tliat  commerce  is  carried;  that  commerce  includes 
navigation  ;  that  Congress  had  recognized  the  Oiiio  as  a  great 
navigable  river,  and  the  highway  of  an  immense  commerce; 
that  the  bridge  interfered  with  such  navigation;  that  the  Vir- 
ginia statute  authorizing  the  bridge  was  therefore  in  conflict 
with  the  [Kiwer  granted  to  and  exercised  by  Congress, 

Chief  Justice  Taney  dissented,  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
Lad  passed  no  statute  respecting  the  erection  of  bridges  over 
the  Ohio.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  of  course,  dissented.  The  de> 
cree  of  the  court  was  that  the  bridge  should  be  removed, 
unless  within  a  certain  time  it  should  be  raised  to  such  a  height 
'    ts  to  admit  all  ateamers  at  all  stages  of  the  water. 

(  36o.  Paimi/lvania  v.  The  Bri^e  Company  (iVb.  2). — 
After  the  furegoing  judgment  had  been  given,  Congress  passed 
a  statute  legalizing  the  bridge  in  its  then  condition,  and  order- 
ing it  to  stand  at  its  then  height.     The  question,  therefore. 
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arose  whether  this  act  was  within  the  scope  of  the  congres* 
Bional  authority.^  The  court  held,  that  Congress,  having  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  might  place  obstructions  upon  its  free 
exercise,  —  which  they  are  constantly  doing,  —  and  assuming 
the  bridge  to  be  such  an  obstruction,  the  act  of  the  national 
legislature  was  not  an  undue  exercise  of  power. 

§  866.  This  case  is  important  in  both  its  aspects.  The  first 
decision  reaffirms  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  doctrines 
of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  ;  and  directly  and  pointedly  holds  that  the 
national  legislation  need  only  embrace  in  a  very  general  and 
incidental  manner  the  subject-matter  covered  by  the  state  law, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  latter.  Here  Congress  had  never  uttered 
a  word  or  promulgated  a  rule  respecting  bridges  ;  it  had  only 
recocrnized  the  Ohio  as  a  navigable  stream  over  which  com- 
merce  is  carried  on.  Yet  this  recognition  was  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient act  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  ;  and  the  state 
authority  to  erect  a  bridge,  which  should  interfere  with  that 
commerce,  was  destroyed. 

§  367.  Smith  v.  Maryland.  —  The  case  succeeding  in  order 
of  time  was  Smith  v.  The  State  of  Maryland.^  The  territorial 
limits  of  Maryland  include  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay  below 
low-water  mark.  These  waters  furnish  a  habitat  for  oysters, 
and  the  fishery  thereof  is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  A 
law  of  the  state  forbade  persons  to  fish  for  oysters  with  a  scoop 
or  drag,  under  certain  penalties.  Smith,  the  owner  of  a  ves- 
sel enrolled  and  licensed  as  a  coasting  vessel,  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  violated  the  Maryland  statute,  and  the 
action  was  brought  to  recover  the  penalty.  The  sole  defence 
was  the  invalidity  of  the  state  legislation.  The  court  held  it 
to  be  valid  ;  to  be  a  mere  exercise  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  or 
in  other  words,  of  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  of  which  the  state 
was  the  paramount  owner. 

§  368.  Sinnot  v.  Davenport.  —  In  Sinnot  v.  Davenport,^  the 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  held  that  a  statute  of  Alabama 
requiring  the  owners  of  steamboats  navigating  the  waters  of 
liat  state,  before  such  boats  can  leave  the  port  of  Mobile,  tr 

1  See  Pennsylvania  v.  Bridge  Company,  18  Howani's  R,  421. 
8  18  Howard's  R.  71.  3  22  Howard's  R.  227. 
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file  a  statement  in  writing  setting  forlli  tlie  nniiie  ofllie  vessel, 
the  name  of  the  owner,  and  his  place  of  resilience,  and  the  in- 
terest of  each  owner,  was  wholly  voia  and  inoperative,  so  for 
OS  it  applied  to  steamhoata  enrolled  or  registered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  An  endeavor  was  made  by  the 
counsel  representing  the  State  of  Alahama,  to  convince  the 
court  that  the  statute  was  a  mere  regulation  of  police ;  but 
the  attempt  entirely  failed,  and  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  was  upheld 
and  followed. 

§  3C9.  GUman  v.  Philadelphia.  —  We  now  come  to  the 
most  recent  case  decided  by  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  ft  case  which  is  certainly  in  conflict  with  some  of  the 
former  adjudications  which  have  been  referred  to,  Gilman  v. 
Philadelphia.'  The  important  facts  are  as  follows  :  The 
Schnylkill  River  divides  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  empties 
into  the  Delaware  ;  it  is  tidal  for  about  seven  and  a  half  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  of  water  ;  there  is  a  very  extensive 
commerce  in  coal  upon  it,  which  employs  a  large  number  of 
barges  and  small  steamers  that  are  enrolled  and  licensed  under 
United  States  laws.  There  are,  and  have  long  been,  bndges 
across  it  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  some  with  draws,  others 
permanent.  The  plaintiif  was  the  owner  of  coal  wharves  on 
this  river,  below  any  bridge,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  busi- 
ness, but  was  not  a  navigator,  or  the  owner  of  licensed  vessels. 
The  City  of  Philadelphia  was  authorized  by  a  statute  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  to  erect,  and  was  proceeding  to  erect, 
a  new  bridge  across  the  river,  below  all  the  others,  and  below 
the  plaintiff's  wharves.  This  bridge  would  be  a  public  con- 
venience J  but  being  permanent,  and  only  thirty  feet  above  the 
water,  it  would  greatly  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
would  absolutely  prevent  masted  vessels  from  passing  it,  and 
would  be  a  serious  interruption  to  the  plaintiff's  business. 
Congress  had  established  the  district  of  Philadelphia,  including 
"  all  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  River  Delaware,  and  the 
rivers  and  waters  connected  therewith,  lying  within  the  State 
rf  Pennsylvania,"  and  had  made  the  City  of  Pliiladelphia  the 
1  8  Wallace's  R.  713. 
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port  of  entry  for  such  district.  The  plaintiff  sought  by  thia 
suit  to  restrain  the  city  from  building  the  contemplated 
bridge. 

§  370.  Opinion  of  the  Court.  —  The  opinion  of  the  court  was 
given  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne.  He  laid  down  the  general  rule 
which  I  have  already  stated  in  §  831 ;  and  in  its  application 
stated  that  the  erection  of  bridges  fell  within  the  second  clais 
of  commercial  regulations,  over  which  the  states  have  juris- 
diction, unless  Congress  should  deprive  them  of  that  authority 
by  legislating  upon  the  same  subject.  As  Congress  had  never 
passed  any  statute  touching  the  erection  of  bridges  over  such 
streams  as  the  Schuylkill,  the  power  of  the  states  was  unlim- 
ited. The  case  mainly  relied  upon  by  the  court  was  Wilson 
V,  Blackbird  Creek  Company. 

Mr.  Justice  Clifford  delivered  an  elaborate  dissenting  opin- 
ion, in  which  Wayne  and  Davis,  JJ.,  concurred.  He  took 
the  ground  that  Congress  had  already  sufficiently  legislated  to 
cover  the  subject-matter  and  to  deprive  the  state  of  power  to 
build  the  bridge  in  question.  This  legislation  consisted  in  the 
navigation  laws,  which,  as  had  been  repeatedly  held,  enable 
vessels  registered  or  enrolled  and  licensed  to  enter  all  navi- 
gable waters  free  from  state  intei-ference  ;  but  especially  in  the 
statute  declaring  Philadelphia  to  be  a  port  of  entry.  He  as- 
serted that  Wilson  v.  Blackbird  Creek  Company  had  no  appli- 
cation ;  because  the  statute  of  Delaware  was  upheld  in  that 
case  as  a  measure  of  police,  a  means  to  reclaim  marsh  lands 
and  improve  the  health  of  the  neighborhood. 

§  371.  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Judcre  Clifford  is  a  most  overwhelminor  answer  to  the 
positions  taken  by  the  court.  Laying  out  of  view  the  Blackbird 
Creek  case,  the  judgment  in  Gilman  v.  Philadelphia  is  opposed 
.0  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  all  prior  decisions,  and  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheeling  Bridge  Com- 
pany. Indeed,  these  two  cases  are  absolutely  identical  in 
their  facts ;  in  each  the  plaintiff  sought  to  protect  his  rights  as 
proprietor  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  above  the  bridge  ;  in  each 
a  state,  by  its  stxitute  authorizing  a  permanent  bridge,  had  in- 
terfeied  with  those  rights ;  in  neither  had  Congress  directly 
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legislaUd  npon  tlie  subject  of  bridges.  Yet  tlie  court  over- 
tlirew  the  statute  of  Virginia,  atid  upht^ld  tliat  of  Peiinsylv*. 
Ilia;  they  deliberately  ad>tp ted.  in  the  Pliiladelphia  rase,  thu 
position  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  tlie  dissenting  opinion  which 
he  delivered  in  the  Wheeling  case,  although  in  the  latter 
Congress  had  only  acted  by  recognixirtg  ilie  Ohio  as  a  navi- 
gable stream,  while  in  the  former.  Congress  had  directly  legis- 
lated by  declaring  Philadelphia'  to  be  a  port  of  entry.  I 
repeat  tliat,  while  it  cannot  be  snjipoeed  the  court  intended  to 
overrule  the  long  series  of  great  and  most  ably  considered  cases 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sections,  they 
have  placed  themselves  in  antagonism  to  many  of  those  de- 
cisions. 

\  372.  Is  there  any  explanation  of  this  seeming  inconsbt- 
ency,  this  departare  from  old  landmarks  ?  I  think  there  is, 
and  that  it  is  hinted  at  in  one  sentence  of  Mr,  Justice  Swayne's 
opinion ; '  "It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  bridges,  which  are 
connecting  parts  of  turnpikes,  streets,  and  railroads,  are  means 
of  commerciiil  transportation,  as  well  as  navigable  rivers,  and 
that  the  commerce  which  passes  over  a  bridge  may  be  much 
greater  than  would  ever  be  transported  on  the  water  it  ob- 
structs." The  court  was  pressed  with  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
nal commerce  of  the  country,  carried  on  upon  railways,  had 
grown  to  such  an  enormous  size  as  to  entirely  outweigh  in  im- 
portance the  traffic  upon  most  inland  waters  although  navi- 
gable. If  these  navigable  streams  cannot  be  bridged,  tlie 
actual  commerce  among  the  several  states  will  suffer  vastly 
more  than  it  would  were  these  interior  streams  to  be  made  ab- 
solutely impassable.  The  court  was  forced,  thei-efoi-e,  to  do 
substantial  justice  by  a  somewhat  illogical  and  inconsistent 
process. 

§  373.  This  subject  of  bridges,  authorized  by  state  laws  to 
be  built  over  navigable  streams,  deserves  a  little  further  r&- 
mark.  Two  cases  may  arise  :  (1.)  The  stream  may  be 
technically  navigable,  but  Congress  may  not  have  established 
■ny  port  of  entry  upon  it  at  or  above  the  point  when;  the  pro- 
posed bridge  or  obstruction  is  to  cross ;  in  other  words,  may 
1  3  Wallace's  B.  729. 
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not  have  legislated  in  respect  to  this  particular  stream.  v[2-) 
The  river  may  be  navigable  and  Congress  may  have  estab- 
lished a  port  of  entry  at  or  above  the  point  where  the  proposed 
obstruction  is  to  cross  ;  in  other  words,  may  have  legislated  in 
regard  to  this  particular  water-course.  Each  case  may,  again, 
present  itself  under  two  aspects :  the  bridge  may  be  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  obstruction  and  entirely  prevent  the 
passage  of  vessels  used  in  commerce ;  or  it  may  only  hinder 
and  delay  without  prohibiting,  such  transit.  When  the  latter 
circumstances  exist,  there  arises  a  question  of  feet ;  the  amount 
of  hindrance  and  delay  must  be  determined.  If  this  amount 
be  not  substantial,  there  is  certainly  no  interference  by  the 
state  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  national  legislature.  When 
the  former  circumstances  exist,  when  the  hindrance  is  perma- 
nent and  complete,  the  Wheeling  Bridge  case  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Bridge  case  will  apply.  The  Supreme  Court  cannot, 
however,  be  supposed  to  have  established,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  a  state  may  entirely  obstruct  the  navigation  of  its  streams 
connecting  with  the  ocean,  whenever  Congress  has  not  ex- 
pressly legislated  in  reference  to  bridge-building.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  New  York  may  permit  a  bridge  to  cross 
the  Hudson  River,  or  the  East  River,  between  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  City,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  materially  hinder,  de- 
lay, or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  immense  traffic  which 
passes  over  those  streams. 

§  374.  I  have  thus  abstracted  all  the  decisions  and  judg* 
ments  of  the  national  tribunal  of  last  resort  which  involve  the 
questions  under  discussion.  It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  they 
fully  support  the  propositions  stated  in  §§  330-332  and  §  338. 
No  apology  is  needed  for  this  long  analysis.  The  constitutional 
construction  which  we  have  examined,  embraces  subjects  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  magnitude  ;  it  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  adorned  the  bar  or  the 
bench  ;  it  has  called  forth  the  most  animated  discussions  of 
counsel,  and  the  most  profound  judgments  of  the  court ;  it  in- 
volves the  capacities  and  functions  of  the  national  and  state 
governments  ;  its  determination  and  settlement  have  led  to  thn 
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Second.    The  Extent  of  the  Power. 

§  375.  I  am  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
division  inlc  which  the  whole  subject  was  separated  ;  The  ex- 
tent of  the  p.iwer  to  regulate  commerce ;  or,  what  particular 
acts  may  Congress  pass  by  virtue  thereof  ? 

The  dicta,  opinions,  and  judgments  already  cited  partially 
answer  this  question  ;  but  we  have  been  virtually  considering 
what  the  states  may  do  ;  we  now  ask  what  may  Congress  do  ? 
Very  few  cases  have  arisen  in  which  this  question  lias  been 
directly  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  validity  of 
the  national  legislation  been  passed  upon.  Whatever  has 
been  said  by  the  judges,  baa  generally  been  by  way  of  argU' 
ment  or  illustration.  It  is  true,  in  Brown  v,  Maryland,  the 
course  of  his  reasoning  led  C.  J.  Marshall  to  examine  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  importation  of  giwids ;  the 
Passenger  cases  established  its  power  over  the  introduction  of 
persons;  the  Wheeling  Bridge  case  deteimined  that  it  might 
maintain  a  bridge  over  a  navigable  stream  flowing  through  or 
between  two  or  more  states. 

§  376.  As  an  introduction  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  I 
will  qnote  some  remarks  of  C.  J.  Marshall  on  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  which  he  made 
in  the  great  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.  He  says:'  "The 
subject  to  he  regulated  is  commerce;  and  our  Constitution 
being,  as  was  aptly  said  at  the  bar,  one  of  enumeration  and 
not  of  definition,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  tlie  [wwer  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
connsel  for  the  appellee  would  limit  it  to  trafBc,  to  buying  or 
■elling,  or  the  interchange  of  commodities,  and  do  not  admit 
that  it  comprehends  navigation.  This  would  restrict  a  general 
term  applicable  to  many  objects,  to  one  of  its  significations. 
Commerce  undoubtedly  is  traffic;  but  it  is  something  more ; 
it  is  intercourse.  It  describes  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween nations  and  parts  of  nations  in  alt  its  branches,  and  ti 
1  &  Wheaton'*  R.  189. 
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regulated  by  prescribing  rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse. 
The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regulating  com- 
merce between  nations,  which  shall  exclude  all  laws  concern- 
ing navigation,  which  shall  be  silent  on  the  admission  of  ves- 
sels of  one  nation  into  the  ports  of  the  other,  and  be  confined 
to  the  prescribing  rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the 
actual  employment  of  buying  and  selling  or  barter." 

§  377.  Again  :  ^  To  what  does  this  i)ower  extend  ?  The 
Constitution  informs  us,  to  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  It 
has,  we  believe,  been  universally  admitted,  that  these  words 
comprehend  every  species  of  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations.  No  sort  of  trade  can  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  any  other  to  which  this  power 
does  not  extend.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  commerce,  as 
the  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  is  a  unit,  every  part  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  term.  If  this  be  the  admitted  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  its  application  to  foreign  nations,  it  must 
carry  the  same  meaning  throughout  the  sentence,  and  remain 
a  unit,  unless  there  be  some  plain,  intelligible  cause  which 
alters  it. 

The  subject  to  which  the  power  is  next  applied  is,  to  com- 
merce among  the  several  states.  The  word  "  among  "  means 
intermingled  with.  A  thing  which  is  among  others  is  inter- 
mingled with  them.  Commerce  among  the  states  cannot  stop 
at  the  external  boundary  line  of  each  state,  but  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  interior.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  these 
words  comprehend  that  commerce  which  is  completely  inter- 
nal, which  is  carried  on  between  man  and  man  in  a  state,  or 
between  different  parts  of  the  same  state,  or  which  does  not 
extend  to  or  affect  other  states.  Comprehensive  as  the  word 
among  is,  it  may  ve|;y  properly  be  restricted  to  that  commerce 
which  concerns  more  states  than  one." 

§  378.  Those  propositions,  so  clearly  conceived,  and  so 
forcibly  stated  by  the  great  Chief  Justice,  have  remained 
unanswered,  a  constant  guide  to  the  courts  in  interpreting  the 
Constitution,  and  to  Congress  in  legislating  under  it.     What 

1  9  Wheaton*8  R.  193. 
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!  general  grant  of 


laws,  then,  may  Congress  pas 

The  two  controlling  words  are  "  commercp  "  and  "  rega- 
late."  We  are  to  fix  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  then 
*PP'7  tl*®  general  principle,  that  the  grant  of  power  inchides 
all  the  means  which  are  appropriate  for  making  it  effective. 

Commerce  is  a  word  of  very  wide  signification.  Il  includes 
the  fact  of  intercourse  and  of  traffic,  and  the  subject-ma  Iter  of 
intercourse  and  traffic.  The  fact  of  inlercoui-se  and  traffic, 
igain,  embraces  all  the  means,  instruments,  nnd  places,  by 
and  in  which  intercourse  and  traffic  are  earned  on  ;  and,  fur- 
ther still,  comprehends  the  act  of  carrj*ing  them  on  at  these 
places,  and  by  and  with  these  means.  The  subject-matter  of 
intercourse  or  traffic  maybe  either  things  —  goods,  chattels, 
merchandise —  or  persons.  All  these  may  therefore  be  regu- 
lated. 

Intercourse  and  traffic  need  not  be  carried  on  over  the 
ocean,  or  waters  naturally  navigable  connecting  with  the 
ocean.  Inland  lakes  and  rivers,  artificial  canals,  roads,  turn- 
pikes, and  railways,  are  channels  for  intercourse  and  traffic ; 
and  comnierce  carried  on  by  these  means,  —  growing  every 
day  in  importance,  —  if  foreign  or  inter-state,  is  as  much  the 
subject  of  regulation  by  Congress  as  that  transacted  over  the 
highway  of  nations. 

"  Segulating  "  means  prescribing  rules  for  carrj'ing  on  the 
matter  regulated ;  whicli  rules  may  either  place  restraints  and 
hindrances  uiton  the  free  conduct  of  the  intercourse  and  traffic, 
or  may  remo\'e  all  restrictions  upon  the  free  enjoyment  and 
exercise  thereof.  Whether  Congress  shall  adopt  one  or  the 
other  of  these  systems,  and  projtose  to  itself  one  or  the  otber 
of  these  ends,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  policy,  with  whkh  courts 
have  uo  concern. 

i  &19.  Under  this  anal^'sis  we  shall  discover  t: 


has  power  to  pass  laws  regulating 


t  Congress 


(1.)  Placet  where  traffic  and  intercommonication  with 
fore^  nations  and  among  the  several  states  may  be  tran»- 
■cted ;  the  ports  at  which  stiijis  may  enter,  dtsdiarge,  load,  be 
I,  be  cleared,  atid  the  like ;  also  )awa  in  relatioa  te 
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the  improvement  of  harbors,  the  clearing  oat  of  navigable 
rivers,  the  construction  of  lighthoases,  piers,  breakwaters, 
levees,  and  all  such  other  accessories  and  appendages  to  the 
mere  places  for  carrying  on  commerce,  by  which  those  places 
are  made  more  fit  and  convenient  for  the  purpose.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Congress  has  full  power  to  build  or  repair  the 
levees  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  thus  to  regulate  com- 
merce  among  the  several  states.  These  and  such  measures 
have  been  adopted  and  carried  out  from  the  commencement 
of  the  present  government ;  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
has  been  disputed  by  verbal  theorists ;  but  the  acquiescence  in 
their  propriety  is  now  universal. 

§  880.  (2.)  The  meanM  and  instrument  by  which  traffic  and 
intercommunication  mav  be  carried  on.  Under  this  head  are 
included  that  mass  of  statutes  which  collectively  are  known  as 
the  "  Registry  "  and  "  Navigation  "  laws.  The  policy  of  such 
acts  is  to  favor  American  shipbuilders  and  owners.  They  give 
the  entire  coasting  trade  to  American  bottoms;  they  prohibit 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  in  any  but  American  ships, 
except  the  vessel  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the  country  in  which 
the  goods  were  grown  or  manufactured,  or  which  contains 
their  usual  place  of  export.  To  compel  the  observance  of  this 
policy,  they  require  all  American  bottoms  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  to  be  registered  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
maker,  the  owners,  and  the  master  shall  distinctly  appear : 
and  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  to  be  enrolled  and 
licensed.  They  forbid  any  vessel  to  enter  or  depart  from  our 
ports  without  official  papers  showing  its  nationality,  owner- 
ship, destination,  and  the  object  of  its  voyage. 

§  381.  Other  statutes,  passed  under  the  same  exercise  of 
legislative  power,  regulate  the  use  and  conduct  of  the  ships 
themselves ;  provide  for  the  safety  of  crew  and  passengers  by 
prescribing  rules  concerning  boilers,  engines,  medicines,  bulk, 
ventilation,  and  the  like ;  also  the  number  of  the  crew,  the 
'brm  and  nature  of  their  contract  of  hiring,  their  rights  as 
against  masters  and  owners ;  the  powers  of  officers,  etc.  The 
kiumber  of  such  statutes  is  great,  and  their  particular  objects 
are  numerous.     Some  require  the  appointment  of  new  classer 
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dT official  persons,  such  as  inspectors  of  steamboats,  etc.  Sc 
one  has,  as  jet,  questioned  the  authority  of  Congress  to  enact 
euch  laws. 

I  382.  Bui  may  Congress,  under  the  general  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  among  the  states,  establish,  construct,  or  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  bridges,  roads,  canals,  or  railways  ? 
In  the  fii-st  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tlmt  if  the  commerce 
which  is  to  be  affected  or  regulated  by  the  bridge,  railway,  or 
other  means  of  transit,  be  entirely  within  the  Wtnilaries  of  a 
state.  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  subject;  the  state 
authority  is  complete.  But  if  that  commerce  be  foreign  or 
inter-state,  I  think  the  power  in  the  national  legislature  exists. 
Indeed,  we  hardly  yet  know  the  scope  and  efficacy  of  our 
supreme  organic  law ;  the  results  which  may  be  reached  by 
applying  the  general  principles  announced  by  the  tribunal  of 
last  resort.  That  court  has  decided  that  Congress  may 
maintain  a  bridge  erected  over  a  navigable  stream  running  be- 
tween several  states  ;  and  if  it  may  maintain,  it  may  also  cause 
to  be  erected.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  Gilman  v.  Philadel- 
phia not  only  assumed,  but  plainly  declared,  that  the  legisla- 
ture might  provide  for  bridging  sucli  streams  as  the  Schuyl- 
kill, although  they  may  be  entirely  within  the  territory  of  a 
single  state,  since  they  are  navigable  from  the  ocean.  In- 
deed, Congress  has  several  times  exercised  this  authority  by 
authorizing  bridges  to  be  constructed  over  the  Mississippi 
River. 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  principles  apply  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  railways  and  canals.  The  legislature  of  the  nation 
has  exerted  but  a  small  portion  of  its  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  states.  It  may  well  be  that  the  vast 
and  increashig  importimce  of  this  intercourse  and  traffic,  and 
the  evil  results  of  partial,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  antagonistic 
state  legislation,  will  convince  the  people  of  the  advantage  and 
even  necessity  of  rules  as  uniform  as  those  which  regulate 
foreign  commerce.  When  this  time  arrives  it  will  be  found 
that  Congress,  by  applying  the  principles  and  doctrines  al- 
ready settled,  has  ample  power  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
[t  should  be  stated,  however,   that   in  Conway  v.  Taylor'i 
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Leasee,*  the  Supreme  Court   held   that  Congress  could  not 
establish  or  regulate  ferries. 

§  383.  (3.)  The  tuhjett-matter  of  Commorre.  Under  thit 
head  would  properly  hl\  all  regulations  touching  the  importa* 
tion  and  exportation  of  particular  articles  and  persons.  It  i^ 
true  that  Congress  has  done  little  under  this  branch  of  its 
authority,  except  in  its  revenue  laws,  which  have  a  double 
relation  to  commerce  and  to  taxation.  There  are  si>me  other 
illustrations  of  this  kind  of  regulation.  A  statute  is  in  exist- 
ence controlling  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs,  and  pio- 
viding  for  the  inspection  of  medicines  brought  from  abnuid. 
Another  law  forbids  the  importation  of  immoral  books,  pict- 
ures, and  the  like. 

§  384.  (4.)  Statutes  relating  to  the  liabilities  of  ship-own- 
ers and  others  engaged  in  commerce,  either  declaring,  alter- 
ing, or  supplementing  the  rules  of  the  Common  Law,  or 
general  Law  Merchant.  Congress  has  assumed  to  enact  laws 
of  this  description,  and  having  this  effect.  In  1851  it  passed 
a  statute  entitled,  *^An  act  to  limit  the  liability  of  shi|K>wners,** 
etc.  This  act  provides  in  substance,  among  other  things,  that 
no  owners  of  vessels  shall  be  liable  for  any  damage  to  goods 
and  merchandise  caused  bv  fire  on  board  the  vessel  in  which 
the  commodities  are  laden,  unless  the  fire  were  caused  by  the 
design  or  neglect  of  the  owner  himself.  Provisions  of  the 
same  law  modify  the  liability  resulting  from  collisions  and 
other  negligent  or  wrongful  acts.  Here  is  a  plain  and  most 
material  change  in  the  rules  of  the  common  law ;  for,  under 
that  law,  the  common  carrier  is  an  insurer  against  all  loss  and 
damage,  except  that  caused  by  the  act  God  or  of  the  public 
enemies. 

The  question  whether  this  statute  is  valid,  has  never  been 
directly  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  it  has  been 
brought  before  that  tribunal  in  such  a  way  that  their  silence 
was  as  emphatic  in  favor  of  the  validity  as  a  positive  and  for- 
Qfial  judgment.  In  Moore  v.  American  Transportation  Com- 
•>anv,^  the  defendants  ran  a  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  duly  enrolled 
and  licensed  as  a  coaster,     Moore  sued  them  for  the  loss  of 

1  1  Black's  B.  60S.  «  24  Howard's  R.  1. 
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goods  on  board  tlie  vessel  hy  fire.  The  defence  was  based  on 
this  statute.  At  the  Common  Law  the  company  would 
plainly  liave  been  liable.  Tlie  statute  contains  a  proviso  that 
it  is  not  to  apply  to  tbe  "  internal  navigation  "  of  the  country. 
The  only  question  discussej  atVd  decided  was,  wbt-tber  tbe 
navigation  of  the  great  lakes  was  inland  navigation.  The 
court  held  that  It  was  not,  and  that  the  company  waa  free 
from  liability.  Even  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  who  dissented,  and 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  eager  to  scent  any  invalidity  in 
an  act  of  Congress,  and  who  would  so  much  limit  the  powers 
of  that  body,  placed  his  dissent  entii-ely  upon  the  ground  that 
the  great  lakes  do  constitute  a  part  of  tlie  "  inland  navigation  " 
of  the  country.  As  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  statute 
would  have  been  a  complete  answer  to  the  defence  set  up, 
and  as  neither  Bar  nor  Bench  suggested  its  invalidity,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  no  tenable  objection  can  be  raised 
to  it. 

Alexander  Hamilton  maintained  that,  under  this  grant  of 
power,  Congress  may  pass  uniform  rules  respecting  marine 
insurances,  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  bottomry  bonds,  etc., 
which  he  urged  were  inseparable  concomitants  and  instru- 
ments of  commerce.  I  can  see  no  answer  to  his  reasoning, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  national  legislature  may  prescribe 
the  liability  of  shipowners  as  common  carriers.  That  a  uni- 
form system  of  rules  governing  these  mercantile  conlracti 
would  be  a  boon  to  those  engaged  in  business,  there  can  be 
no  question. 

SECTION  IV. 


THE  POWEB  TO  » 


i  hules  for  hatdralizatioit. 


I  385.  Pursuing  the  order  of  the  separate  powers  enumer- 
Bted  in  Art.  L  Sec.  VIII.,  we  are  nest  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing grant :  "  Congress  shall  have  power  ....  to 
establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturahxation." 

From  the  veiy  outset  of  our  present  government,  as  a  free, 
orderly,  well-regulated  Republic,  a^'oiding  both  the  iron  rule 
■jf  an  unlimited  monarchy,  and  the  uncertainty  and  e.xcesaeg 
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rfan  unrestrained  democracy,  it  was  foreseen  that  an  exten* 
live  emigration  from  the  Old  World  would  in  all  prolwibility 
take  place ;  although  the  wildest  hopes  of  its  founders  could 
not  have  anticipated  a  tithe  of  the  actual  steady  and  increas- 
ing  flow  of  European  producers  to  our  shores,  filling  up  our 
cities,  and,  in  one  generation,  causing  the  vast  West  to  be 
turned  into  an  expanse  of  cultivated  farm-land. 

Prior  to  the  Constitution,  each  state  regulated  the  intro- 
duction and  naturalization  of  aliens,  according  to  its  own  no- 
tions of  policy ;  there  were  no  uniform  rules ;  there  being 
no  national  citizenship,  there  was  no  place  for  any  power  or 
capacity  in  the  central  government  to  admit  persons  to  that 
status. 

§  386.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  all  this  was 
changed.  We  now  have  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and 
it  is  proper  that  the  legislature  of  the  nation  should  prescril^e 
the  methods  by  which  those  who  are  not  naturally  so,  —  so  by 
birth,  —  may  be  clothed  with  the  qualities  and  capacities  of 
citizenship.  And,  moreover,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  these  modes  should  be  uniform,  —  the  same  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  countrv ;  otherwise  one  state  or  remon  miijht 
obtain  great  and  unfair  advantages  over  another  by  induce- 
ments held  out  to  foreigners  in  easier  measures  of  naturaliza- 
tion and  shorter  times  of  probation. 

Naturalization  is,  in  fact,  the  conferring  the  status  of  citizen- 
ship upon  those  who  do  not  acquire  that  status  by  their  birth. 
According  to  the  Common  Law,  all  free  persons,  bom  within 
the  limits  of  the  country,  are,  with  some  unimportant  exce|)- 
tions,  citizens.  Immigrating  to  a  country,  and  residing  therein 
permanently,  did  not,  at  the  Common  Law,  destroy  the  inca- 
pacities of  alienage,  and  change  a  person  from  an  alien  into  a 
citizen.  Naturalization  alone  works  this  change  ;  it  makes  a 
person  "  natural " ;  leaves  him,  when  the  transformation  is 
wrought,  as  though  he  were  a  citizen  by  nature.  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  Congress 
the  authority  to  establish  rules  of  naturalization,  which  must, 
lowever,  be  uniform. 

§  387.  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  this 
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power  is  absolutely  exclusive  in  the  United  Stales,  or  wliulliei 
it  is  enjoyed  by  tlie  states  concui-rently.  As  was  staled  in 
Section  III.  of  liiis  chapter,  there  may  be  three  alternatives, 
and  these  exhaust  all  possible  cases.  (L)  A  jiower  may  be 
exclusively  vested  in  Congress  by  the  very  terms  of  llie  grant, 
BO  that  the  status  have  no  authority  to  pass  laws  touching  the 
subject-matter,  whetlier  Congress  has  acted  or  nut ;  or  (2) 
the  power  may  become  exclusive  by  Congress  acting  there- 
under; so  that  the  states  ai-e  forbidden  to  legislate  after  Con- 
gress has  legislated  ;  although,  while  the  latter  body  continues 
silent,  the  states  may  respectively  act;  or  (3)  the  power  may 
be  80  concurrent  that  the  states  may  exercise  it,  though  ihe 
national  legislature  has  also  proceeded  under  the  giant  made 
to  It  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  plain  that  the  power  in  question  falls  under  the  first  of 
these  alternatives;  that  it  is  exclusive  in  Congress;  that 
states  can  pass  no  naturalization  laws  even  if  Congress  should 
fail  to  exercise  its  function.  The  nature  of  the  power  points 
tn  this  conclusion  ;  it  is  national  in  lis  very  essence ;  it  is  a 
matter  with  which  the  stales  can  have  no  concern  ;  United 
Stales  citizenship  is  as  much  beyond  their  control  as  British  ur 
French  citizenship. 

§  S88.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  established 
this  doctrine  ;  and  llie  people,  the  political  parties,  the  theor- 
ists, and  tlte  state  legislatures  huvu  so  far  acquiesced,  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  alter  or  even  question  the  eonstmc- 
tioD.  It  is  true  that,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  did  not  s|)eak  in  so  national  a  man- 
ner.  In  1792  the  case  of  Collet  v.  Collet'  was  decided, 
which  drew  in  question  the  citizenship  of  a  person  naturalixed 
under  a  Pennsylvania  statute  passed  liefore  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  court  in  a  hasty  manner  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  |>ower  to  naturalize  was  concurrent;  bul 
ihey  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  law  was  enacted  during  the 
Confederation.  Subsequently  (1797),  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Villate,'  the  court  decided  this  same  Pennsylvania 
fUtute  to  be  obsolete  and  void,  and  a  person  naturalized  under 
»  2  DaUas-s  B.  !M.  •  Il-iJ.  STO. 
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it  not  a  citizen ;  but  they  did  not  consider  the  general  qnes* 
tion  whether  states  might  now  pass  such  laws.  In  Chirac 
V.  Chirac,^  it  was  finally  and  definitely  held  that  the  power  td 
naturalize  is  exclusively  in  Congress. 

§  389.  In  the  case  of  Houston  v.  Moore^'  Mr.  Justice  Story 
laid  down  general  rules  which  are  often  quoted,  but  which,  in 
fact,  afford  little  aid  in  determining  whether  a  particular  legis- 
lative power  be  exclusive  or  concurrent.  He  says :  "  It  is 
not  to  be  admitted  that  a  mere  grant  of  powers  in  affirmative 
terms  to  Congress,  does  per  se  transfer  an  exclusive  sover- 
eignty on  such  subjects  to  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  a 
reasonable  interpretation  of  that  instrument  necessarily  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  powers  so  granted  are  never  exclu- 
sive of  similar  powers  existing  in  the  states,  unless  (1)  where 
the  Constitution  has  expressly  in  terms  given  an  exclusive 
power  to  Congress  ;  or  (2)  where  the  exercise  of  a  like  power 
is  prohibited  to  the  states ;  or  (3)  where  there  is  a  direct  re- 
pugnancy or  incompatibility  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  states. 
The  example  of  the  first  class  is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusive 
legislation  delegated  to  Congress  over  places  purchased  by  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall 
be,  for  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  etc. ;  of  the  second  class,  the 
prohibition  of  a  state  to  coin  money,  or  emit  bills  of  credit ;  of 
the  third  class,  as  this  court  has  already  held,  the  power  to 
establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  the  delegation 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction."  In  the  great  case  of 
Ogden  V.  Saunders,*  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  remarks:  "Our 
foreign  intercoui*se  being  exclusively  committed  to  the  general 
government,  it  is  peculiarly  their  province  to  determine  who 
are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  American  citizens  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  Government.*' 

§  890.  While  it  is  settled,  then,  upon  principle,  authority, 
and  continuous  practice,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  exclusive  authority  to  make  rules  for  naturalization, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  states  are  deprived  of  all 
jurisdiction  to  legislate  respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of 
%1iens.     They  may  permit  or  forbid  persons  of  alien  birth  to 

I  2  Wheaton's  R.  259.  2  5  ibid.  49.  3  12  Ibid.  277. 
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hold,  acquire,  or  transmit  property;  to  vote  at  stale  or  na< 
tioiial  elections,  etc.  Tliese  capacities  do  not  belong  to  Uniten 
States  citizenship  as  such.  Congress  would  transgress  its 
powers  were  it  to  assume  to  make  rules  upon  tliese  Bubjecta. 
Citizenship  of  the  United  States  implies  and  carries  with  it 
protection  at  home  and  abroad,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  power  to  pass  rules  for  naturalization  has  been  ex- 
erted by  Congress  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence; 
but  of  the  nature  and  provisions  of  the  several  slatutes  from 
time  to  time  passed  by  that  body,  we  are  not  called  upoa  to 
speak. 


§  391,  The  next  grant  of  power  is  made  in  the  following 
language:  "Congress  shall  have  power  to  establisii  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States." 

In  considering  this  subject  there  are,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  two  general  questions  to  bo  examined,  namely  :  (1.) 
The  nature  of  the  power,  or,  how  fer,  if  at  all,  may  the  sev- 
eral states  exercise  it ;  and  (2)  its  extent,  or  what  laws  may 
Congress  pass  by  virtue  thereof. 

I.  77it  Ihlure  of  the  Poirer  ;  ii  it  exdasiv<iii  in  Coiiffress,  or  held 
alio  hy  iht  Stalet  f 
§  302.  The  question  thus  proposed  has  been  so  unmistak- 
ably answered  by  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the  decisions  of 
that  tribunal  Iiave  etuod  so  unquestioned  by  the  jutrtisans  of 
every  theory  of  constitutional  interpi-etation  ;  and  the  practice 
of  the  states  in  accordance  with  these  judgments  has  been  so 
oniform,  tliat  I  only  need  refer  to  the  cases  in  which  tlie  rule 
IB  established,  without  entering  into  any  extended  statement 
of  tbe  reasoning  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  first  and  leading  case  was  Sturges  v.  Crowningshield  ' 

(1810).     This  case  drew  in  question  an  act  of  the  New  York 

I  4  Wheaton'B  R.  132. 
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legislature  passed  in  1811,  which  had  the  effect,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  discharge  a  debtor  from  his  debts.  The 
contention  was,  tliat  this  statute  violated  the  Constitution  in 
two  particulars :  (1}  because  a  state  has  no  power  to  pass  bank- 
rupt laws ;  and  (2)  because  it  impaired  the  oblii;ration  of  con- 
tracts. The  court  passed  upon  both  these  objections ;  but  we 
have  now  occasion  to  refer  only  to  the  first.  It  appeared  that 
there  was  no  bankrupt  law  of  Congress  in  operation,  although 
at  a  former  time  there  had  been  such  a  statute  in  existence 
C.  J,  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion,  in  which  he  said :  ^ 
"  The  principle  laid  down  by  the  counsel  for  tlie  plaintiff  is 
undoubtedly  correct.  Whenever  the  terms  in  which  a  power 
is  granted  to  Congress,  or  the  nature  of  the  power,  require  that 
it  should  be  exercised  exclusively  by  Congress,  the  subject  is 
as  completely  taken  from  the  state  legislatures  as  if  they  had 
been  expressly  forbidden  to  act  upon  it.  Is  the  power  to  estab- 
lish uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout 
the  United  States  of  this  description  ?  "  The  Chief  Justice 
then  proceeded  to  answer  this  question,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  states  may  enact  such  laws,  provided  there  be  no 
existing  national  legislation  on  the  same  subject.  He  then 
proceeded  :  ^  *'  It  has  been  said  that  Congress  ha%  exercised  this 
power ;  and  by  doing  so  has  extinguished  tlie  power  of  the 
states,  which  cannot  be  revived  by  repealing  the  law  of  Con- 
gress. We  do  not  think  so.  If  the  right  of  the  states  to  pass 
a  bankrupt  law  is  not  taken  away  by  the  mere  grant  of  that 
power  to  Congress,  it  cannot  be  extinguished ;  it  can  only  be 
suspended  by  the  enactment  of  a  general  bankrupt  law.  The 
repeal  of  that  law  cannot,  it  is  true,  confer  that  power  upon 
the  states  ;  but  it  removes  a  disability  to  its  exercise  which 
was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress.'*  From  this  opinion 
there  was  no  dissent. 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Ogden  v.  Saunders,^  the  rule  laid 
down  in  Sturges  v,  Crowningshield  was  reaffirmed,  and  may 
now  be  considered  as  one  of  the  points  fully  established  in 
>ur  public  law.  The  construction  given  to  the  power  ovei 
oankruptcies,  is  identical  with  that  applied  to  the  regulation  of 

1  4  WheatOQ'8  R.  193.  >  Ibid.  196.  '12  Ibid.  213. 
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Tliese  two  cases  were  remarkable  for  tlie  learning 
and  ability  displayed  upon  the  question  liow  far  state  bankrupt 
and  insolvent  laws  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  are 
therefore  obnoxious  to  a.  prohibitory  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
They  will  be  referred  to  again  in  that  c 
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n.   77(e  JCjiatl  of  tite  Power;  or  what  Law*  may  Congress  pass  bj/ 
Virtve  thereof? 

§  393.  Il  should  be  carefully  noticed  that  the  Constitution 
employs  general  and  soiuewliat  peculiar  language.  It  does 
not  simply  say  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  pass  uniform 
bankrupt  laws  ;  but  shall  have  power  to  pass  uniform  laws  on 
the  tuirject  of  bankruplcia.  What  are  bankruptcies  within  the 
meaning  of  this  phrase?  In  answering  tins  question  we  are 
met,  as  at  almost  every  other  point,  by  the  two  schools  uf  in- 
terpreters ;  the  one  giving  a  full,  liberal,  and  comprehensive 
meaning  to  language;  the  other  confining  it  to  a  strict  and 
technical  sense,  construing  the  written  organic  law  as  though 
it  were  an  onlinary  statute,  and  tLus  hmitiiig  on  all  sides  the 
power  of  the  general  government.  The  former  sj-stcm  of  in- 
lerpretation  has  prevailed  in  tins,  as  in  most  other  instances ; 
and  the  functions  of  Congress  are  lield  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  no  opportunity  has  yet  occurred  for  tins  question  to  be 
fairly  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  j 
although  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  many  or  most  of  the  cir- 
cuit and  district  judges,  and  by  several  of  the  state  tribunals, 
with  a  general  uniformity  of  result.  We  must  be  content, 
therefore,  to  rest  our  conclusions  upon  the  decisions  of  these 
aomewhat  inferior  courts,  and  upon  the  practice  of  the  legis- 
lature. Those  conclusions  are,  however,  abundantly  fortified 
by  the  general  maxims  and  principles  of  construction  adopted 
and  applied  by  the  supreme  constitutional  tribunal  in  giving 
effect  to  other  grants  of  power. 

5  394.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  meaning  of  "  bankrupt," 
''bankruptcies,"  and  "bankrupt  laws,"  and  may  be  shortly 
itated  thus :    Do  "  bankrupt,"  "  bankruptcies,"  and  "  bank 
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rupt  laws,'*  as  mentioned  or  implied  in  the  Constitution,  refet 
to  and  include  the  cases  of  all  persons  who  are  unable  to  pay 
their  debts  in  full,  and  of  all  laws  which  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  effects  of  such  persons  among  their  creditors  ; 
or  are  these  terms  restricted  to  those  persons  who  were  tech- 
nically known  as  *"•  bankrupts,**  and  to  those  laws  technically 
described  as  "  bankrupt  laws,"  in  the  statutory  legislation  of 
England,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution?  If  we  go  to  dictionaries 
and  to  general  literature,  we  shall  find  that  the  words  "  bank- 
rupt "  and  **  bankruptcy,"  in  their  ordinary  acceptance,  apply 
to  all  persons  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  debts  in  full,  and 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  synonymous  with  "  insolvent " 
and  "  insolvency."  If  we  go  to  the  English  statutes  which 
had  been  in  operation  for  several  generations,  and  which, 
with  some  modifications,  were  in  force  when  the  Constitution 
was  framed,  we  shall  find  that  the  word  ^^  bankrupt "  was 
legally  defined  by  this  ancient  legislation  to  mean  only  a  mer- 
chant or  trader  who  had  committed  some  fraudulent  or  quasi- 
fraudulent  act  in  his  business ;  and  the  woi'd  **  bankruptcv  " 
to  mean  only  the  fraudulent  or  quasi-fraudulent  act  thus  done 
by  the  merchant  or  trader ;  and  "  bankrupt  laws  "  to  have 
been  only  those  statutes  which  enabled  the  creditors  to  pro- 
ceed againH  such  merchant  or  trader,  divest  him  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  distribute  the  same  ratably  in  part  payment  of  his 
debts. 

§  395.  Which  of  these  significations  is  to  be  given  to  the 
words  used  or  implied  in  the  Constitution  ?  **  Bankrupt " 
either  means  an  insolvent  or  failing  debtor,  —  a  person  unable 
to  pay  his  debts  in  full ;  and  *'  bankruptcies  "  describes  the 
act  and  condition  of  insolvency,  and  the  proceedings  which 
may  be  had  thereon ;  and  "  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt- 
cies "  include  all  legislation  relating  to  such  insolvent  persons, 
\nd  to  the  proceedings  in  consequence  of  the  insolvency ;  or 
these  terms  are  restricted  to  their  technical  sense  in  the  ancient 
Enirlish  statutes  referred  to ;  there  would  seem  to  be  no  mid- 
die  ground.  The  substantial  provisions  of  those  statutes  were 
IS  follows:  When  a  merchant  or  trader  was  guilty  of  some 
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specified  act,  wliich  was  fraudulent  or  quasUfi'aiidiilent  in  ita 
nature,  his  creditors  might  interfere,  procure  him  to  be  de- 
clared a.  bankrupt,  his  property  to  be  transferred  to  trustees, 
and  by  them  distributed  in  part  satisfaction  of  liis  debts, 
When  this  was  done,  he  might  be  discharged  from  all  further 
liability ;  or  might  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  as  the  judge 
should  think  proper  from  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  these  ancient  English  statutes  did  not  ap- 
ply to  farmers,  mechanics,  lawyers,  and  other  large  classes  of 
persons,  but  only  to  merchants  and  traders  ;  also,  that  no  op- 
portunity was  given  for  a  failing  debtor  to  proceed  voluntarily 
and  obtain  a  discliarge  from  bis  debts,  but  the  initiative  must 
be  made  by  his  creditors,  and  uU  the  steps  were  in  invitum,  as 
it  were,  hoslile  to  the  debtor.  It  is  true  that  the  English  sys- 
tem has  since  been  greatly  changed  in  both  these  respects  ; 
but  such  had  been  its  character  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
such,  with  some  modifications,  was  its  condition  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

§  896.  A  certain  school  of  interpreters  have  urged  that,  when 
the  framers  of  our  organic  law  employed  a  word  to  which  the 
English  law  had  given  a  deBiiite  and  technical  meaning,  they 
are  to  be  taken  as  using  the  term  in  that  sense  alone,  and  that 
the  powers  conferred  are  to  be  restricted  to  such  as  flow  from 
this  special  signification  of  the  language.  They  apply  the  rule 
of  interpretation  thus  stated,  to  the  clause  relating  to  bankrupt- 
cies, to  that  conferring  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  to  many 
others.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  partial  truth  of  this 
principle.  AH  interpreters  of  the  Constitution,  judicial  or 
legislative,  are  agreed,  tluit  the  technical,  legal  terms  used  in 
those  provisions  w'hich  define  and  gnard  the  general  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  citizen,  are  to  be  read  and  enforced  in  ihe  sense 
given  to  them  by  the  common  or  statutory  law  of  England, 
and  which  was  familiar  to  our  forefathers.  Among  such  terms 
may  be  mentioned  "trial  by  jury,"  "due  process  of  law," 
"treason,"  "habeas  corpus"  "  bills  of  attainder,"  "  ez  post 
/arte  laws,"  "pardon,"  and  many  others.  But  to  extend  tliia 
rule  of  construction  to  all  grants  of  legislative,  judicial,  or  ex- 
Ktitive  power,  would  be  to  cripple  the  energies  of  the  people. 
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to  dwarf  all  development  and  growth,  to  tie  up  the  hands  of 
the  goTemment,  and  prevent  any  adaptation  of  measures  to 
changing  circumstances ;  in  short,  to  arrest  all  progress  and 
petrify  the  nation  in  the  form  and  condition  which  existed 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed. 

§  397.  The  restricted  meaning  of  the  provision  under  exam- 
ination has  not  been  adopted  either  by  Congress  or  by  the 
judiciary.  "  Bankrupts "  describe  and  include  all  insolvent 
debtors  ;  and  "laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  "  are  those 
whose  principal  object  is  to  distribute  the  estates  of  such  in- 
solvents ratably  among  their  creditors.  Congress  has  full 
power  to  pass  such  laws,  subject  to  the  single  condition  that 
they  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  Whether 
the  legislation  shall  apply  to  all  failing  debtors,  or  be  confined 
to  certain  classes,  such  as  merchants  and  traders ;  whether  it 
shall  release  the  debtor  from  further  liabilitv  or  not ;  whether 
it  shall  provide  for  a  voluntary  proceeding  on  his  part,  or  only 
permit  steps  to  be  taken  against  him  ;  whether  it  shall  affect 
past  indebtedness,  or  be  restricted  to  such  as  shall  be  incurred 
in  future  ;  —  all  these  are  mere  matters  of  policy,  to  be  adopt* 
ed  or  rejected  by  Congress  according  to  its  views  of  expediency ; 
they  are  not  at  all  involved  in  the  definition  or  extent  of  its 
power ;  none  of  them  are  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
its  jurisdiction. 

§  398.  In  the  year  1841,  Congress  passed  a  general  bank- 
rupt law  which  contained  two  separate  systems.  One,  the 
compulsory,  permitted  creditors  to  proceed  against  their  failing 
debtors  under  certain  specified  circumstances,  to  procure  them 
to  be  declared  bankrupts,  and  their  assets  distributed  pro  rata. 
The  other,  the  voluntary,  provided  means  for  failing  debtors 
themselves,  on  their  own  motion,  against  the  consent  of  credit- 
ors, to  be  declared  bankrupts,  to  have  their  estates  ratably  dis- 
tributed, and  themselves  discharged  from  all  further  liability  in 
respect  to  the  claims  against  them.  This  voluntary  system  was 
not  limited  to  merchants  and  traders,  but  extended  to  all  debt- 
ors, except  those  who  had  been  clothed  with  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity ;  nor  was  its  operation  restricted  to  debts  incurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  of  the  act,  but  applied  to  all  those  con- 
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tracted  prior  thereto.  Tlie  statute  gave  original  Jurisdiction 
to  the  United  Statea  District  Courts  to  hear  and  determine 
applications  made  [>y  or  against  llie  insolvent,  and  allowed  an 
appeal  tlierefrom  to  the  circuit  judges,  but  did  not  provide  for 
any  further  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Tlie  present  bank- 
rupt law,  passed  in  the  year  1867,  resembles,  in  many  of  iti 
general  features,  that  of  1841,  but  differs  greatly  from  the 
former  legislation  in  matters  of  detail. 

§  399.  A  vnst  number  of  cases  arose  under  the  act  of  1841, 
and  were  passed  upon  by  the  district  and  circuit  judges  of  the 
United  States.  Objections  were  made  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  insolvent,  and  not 
a  bankrupt  law ;  that  it  impaired  the  obligation  of  contracts  by 
discharging  debts  already  existing;  in  short,  that  Congress,  in 
its  passage,  had  transcended  their  powers.  The  same  questions 
also  came  before  several  of  the  state  courts  which  were  called 
upon,  in  private  suits  between  creditor  and  dL'btor,  to  decide 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  discharge  in  bankruptcy  set  up  as  a 
defence  by  the  latter.  As  has  been  already  slated,  the  law 
was  generally  sustained  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  sufficient  fiii'  my 
purpose,  to  cite  a  single  case  from  each  of  these  classes;  and 
I  make  the  selection,  because  in  each  the  whole  matter  was 
very  carefully  and  elaborately  examined  and  discussed  by  the 
respective  courts. 

§  400,  The  case  of  In  re  Klein  ^  arose  in  a  United  States 
circuit  court,  and  was  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Catron.  In 
the  course  of  his  opinion  he  says : '  "  The  ideas  attached  to 
the  word  "  bankruptcies  "  in  this  connection  are  numerous 
and  complicated  ;  they  form  a  subject  of  extensive  and  com- 
plicated legislation ;  of  this  subject  Congress  has  general  juris- 
diction ;  and  tlie  tnie  inquiry  is,  to  wliat  limits  is  that  juris- 
diction restricted  ?  I  hold  it  extends  to  all  cases  where  the 
law  causes  to  be  distributed  the  property  of  the  debtor  among 
his  creditors  ;  this  is  its  least  limit.  Its  greatest  is  a  discharge 
of  the  debtor  from  liis  contracts.  And  all  intermediate  legis- 
lation, affecting  substance  and  form,  but  tending  to  furthei 
the  great  end  of  the  subject,  —  distribution  and  discharge 
1 1  Uowanl'a  R.  377,  in  notit.  ■  Ibid.  380. 
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ire  in  the  competence  and  discretion  of  Congress.  With  the 
policy  of  the  law,  letting  in  all  classes,  others  as  well  as  trad- 
ers, and  permitting  the  bankrupt  to  come  in  voluntarily  and 
be  discharged  without  the  consent  of  lib  creditors,  the  courts 
have  no  concern  ;  it  belongs  to  the  law-makers." 

§  401.  The  same  point  was  presented  and  similarly  decided 
in  Kunzlcr  v.  Kohaus,^  and  Sackett  v.  Andross.^  In  these 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  most  elaborately  con- 
sidered the  whole  subject,  and,  notwithstanding  a  vigorous 
and  somewhat  peremptory  dissent  from  Mr.  Justice  Bronson, 
held  that  "  bankruptcies  "  apply  to  all  persons  unable  to  pay 
their  debts ;  that  the  power  of  Congress  is  not  restrained  to 
any  particular  mode  of  discharge,  whether  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary ;  and  that  the  power  exists  to  relieve  the  insolvent 
from  debts  antecedent  as  well  as  those  subsequent  to  the  stat- 
ute. There  is  no  direct  restriction  upon  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ;  and 
it  was  considered  that  the  general  grant  of  j)ower  to  pass  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  ex  vi  termini^  includes  prior  as 
well  as  subsequent  liabilities  within  its  purview.  The  prohibi- 
tion upon  Congress  from  passing  ex  post  facto  laws,  refers,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  to  criminal  offences  only.^ 

§  402.  From  the  foregoing  statement  and  analysis,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  settled  by  judicial  decision  and  legislative  prac- 
tice, that  Congress  has  full  authority  to  pass  all  laws  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  the  estates,  and  discharge  of  the  liabilities, 
of  failing  debtors,  whether  we  technically  call  such  laws 
"  bankrupt "  or  *'  insolvent  " ;  that  it  may  provide  for  the 
compulsory  seizure  and  distribution  of  the  assets  at  the  in- 
stance of  creditors,  or  the  voluntary  proceeding  at  the  suit  of 
the  debtor ;  that  the  discharge  may  be  made  operative  upon 
debts  contracted  prior  as  well  as  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
the  statute ;  that  all  matters  of  detail,  such  as  whether  the 
operation  of  the  laws  shall  extend  to  all  insolvents,  or  be  con- 
fined to  particular  and  designated  classes,  are  mee  questions 

15  Hill's  R.  317.  >  Ibid.  827. 

8  See  a\»o  McCormick  v,  Pickering,  4  Comstock's  H.  276 ;  ThompaoD  «. 
41ger,  12  Mctcalf's  R.  428. 
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of  (lolii^,  to  be  KcttW  hy  Congrew,  and  not  questions  of  lepft 
Utivi!  jnrittlk^tion,  tn  bo  determined  l>y  courts.  And  I  see  no 
rctawm  wliy  Congri'M  may  not  incorporate  provisions  looking 
to  tbi)  punishment  of  fraudulent  or  extravagant  debtors,  hy 
witldiuliJiiijT  tbe  dtscliargc  for  a  time,  or  even  bv  imprisoning 
the  (Mrion  in  case  where  this  severity  is  warranted  by  the 
circnmRtiincus. 

(  403.  J  cannot  Icnre  this  subject  without  departing  some- 
what from  my  (general  plan,  and  adding  a  remark  upon  the 
policy  of  legislation  under  the  grant  of  power  so  distinctly 
conferred,  and  this  exiwdiency  of  a  national  system  of  bank- 
ruptcy. I  pass  by  the  consideration  of  the  relief  it  will  afford 
to  thoiutands  of  debtors  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  the  fresh  im- 
jwtus  it  will  yive  to  business  ;  because  this  topic  belongs  more 
eajwcially  to  the  political  and  social  economist.  There  are 
otliiT  reasons  which  seem  to  me  unanswemble,  which  apply  to 
all  times,  and  show  that  such  a  system  ^liouKl  be  a  permanent 
jjart  of  tlie  national  legislation. 

J  404.  The  great  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  now 
pBDMS  beyond  the  limits  of  anyone  state;  it  is  in  a  meas- 
ure international ;  the  creditor  resides  in  one  state,  under 
uuu  municipal  law,  the  debtor  in  a  different  commonwealth 
*llich  in  governwl  by  another  local  cude.  The  diversities 
among  tho  state  laws  which  regulate  the  colieclion  of  debts 
uitd  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  insolvents,  whether  fraud- 
ulimt  or  simply  unfortunate,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
slates  themselves.  In  some,  preferential  assignments  are  per- 
mitted, in  others  forbidden  ;  in  some,  long  stays  upon  execu- 
tion uru  allowed;  in  some,  an  insolvent  may  be  discharged 
fmra  liability  with  the  consent  of  a  definite  portion  of  the 
creditors;  in  others,  without  the  consent  of  any;  in  others 
■till,  not  without  tho  consent  of  nit.  Added  to  this  discrepancy, 
it  is  Hrmly  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
that  an  insolvent's  disclmrge  under  a  state  law  has  no  extra* 
territorial  etfttct ;  that  it  k  not  in  the  least  binding  upon  a 
ctvditor  residing  in  another  connuonwealth  who  has  not  ta- 
Miiled  to  it,  although  he  may  have  been  notified  of  the  pro 
M«xling  and  made  a  puty  thereto. 
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I  405.  It  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  that  any  benefit 
arises  from  this  confusion  and  contradiction  ;  that  the  rights  of 
either  creditor  or  debtor  are  subserved  thereby.  Among  ab- 
solutely independent  and  sovereign  nations,  there  will,  o^ 
course,  be  more  or  less  diversity  of  municipal  laws ;  and  per 
sons  engaged  in  foreign  trade  and  commerce  must  necessarily 
be  put  to  some  inconvenience.  But  even  among  independent 
nations  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to  assimilate  their 
systems  of  commercial  and  mercantile  law.  Among  the  sev- 
eral states  of  the  Union,  this  diversity,  and  its  accompanying 
inconvenience,  need  not  exist.  The  Constitution  confers  upon 
Congress  full  power  virtually  to  ordain  one  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country.  The  "  uniformity  *'  permitted 
by  the  organic  law  would  render  a  discharge  in  one  state  bind- 
ing in  all  others ;  would  establish  the  same  acts  and  defaults 
of  the  debtor  as  occasions  for  bankrupt  proceedings  in  every 
section  ;  would  abolish  the  iniquitous  privilege  of  making  pref- 
erential assignments ;  would  enable  the  merchant  in  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  who  sells  on  credit  to  a  trader  in  Illinois 
or  Kentucky,  to  feel  certain  that  when  the  time  for  payment 
should  arrive,  his  debtor  would  not  have  failed  and  placed 
his  assets  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  deceived  and 
exasperated  creditor. 

§  406.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  this  legislation  will  oust 
the  states  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  render  much  of  their  law 
inoperative,  I  answer,  in  this  very  effect  consists  the  great 
benefit  of  a  national  system  of  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  measures  of  Con- 
gress will  interfere  with  any  rights  and  functions  reserved  to 
the  states ;  for  the  grant  of  power  to  establish  bankrupt  laws 
is  as  express  and  as  comprehensive  as  that  to  regulate  com- 
merce. All  the  reasons  which  led  the  convention  and  the 
people  to  confer  upon  Congress  a  supreme  authority  over 
foreign  and  inter-state  commerce,  all  the  arguments  which 
show  that  the  regulations  of  that  commerce  should  be  uni- 
form, and  must,  therefore,  be  within  the  authority  of  the 
aational  legislature,  are  as  strong  and  convincing  when  applied 
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•and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures."  In  this  connection  should  be  read  a  part  of  Sec- 
tion X.  §  1,  **  No  state  shall  coin  money." 

It  IS  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these  grants  and  restric- 
tions. The  whole  subject  of  coining  money  and  regulating 
its  value  is  placed  in  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress.  The 
reason  for  this  disposition  of  legislative  functions  is  ap[)arent. 
If  the  great  elements  of  finance  and  trade  were  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  national  authority,  with  the  design  that  the  reg- 
ulations governing  them  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  medium  of 
exchancre  —  the  current  coin  —  should  be  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  general  government.  If  the  several  states  might  also 
issue  coin,  fix  its  standard  of  purity,  and  determine  its  value, 
all  uniformity  in  exchanges,  in  prices,  in  the  values  of  com- 
modities, would  at  once  be  lost,  and  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  thrown  into  hopeless  derangement.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  evil  results  flowing  from  the  various  state 
banking  systems,  from  a  local  currency  possessing  different  de- 
grees of  credit,  even  when  there  is  a  common  standard  exist- 
ing in  the  national  coin.  But  if  this  standard  should  also  be 
lost,  the  evils  springing  from  the  conflicting  local  systems 
would  be  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

§  409.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  question  requiring  judicial 
decision,  or  even  involving  a  conflict  of  interpretation,  has 
ever  arisen  upon  these  grants  of  power ;  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  The  authority 
of  Congress  to  issue  treasury  notes  and  make  them  legal  ten- 
der, was  not  rested  upon  their, exclusive  right  to  coin  money  ; 
if  it  had  been,  the  foundatiqit  would  have  failed  at  the  slightest 
pressure.  No  amount  of^reasoning  could  show  that  executing 
a  promissory  note,  and  ordering  it  to  be  taken  in  payment  of 
public  and  private  debts,  is  a  species  of  coining  money. 

§  410.  While  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its 
value  was  thus  given  exclusively  to  Congress,  the  power  to 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  was  left;  in  the  hands 
of  the  states  as  well  as  of  the  general  government.  As  long 
%8  this  power  remains  dormant  in  the  national  legislature,  the 
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locd  eommoawealdw  mxj  hiOj  exerc»e  h.  Abbmgti  tfcg' 
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eral Hiliject  of  the  Inde,  bpriimi,  and  caiiiiii«rce  of  tbe  cobd- 
Irj,  aad  ^ifaoogh  mufecmitj  io  tliat  ttaodanl  thnogfamt  the 
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Cflonan  itaiKiard  of  coined  mooej.  Witboat  llie  tatter,  b(i»- 
ncM  woqM  be  intnnipted,  and  in  gnat  Bueasare  deatKijed ; 
witlwat  the  Cmner,  tome  incoaTeiiiences  hare  been  and  are 
le]t. 

Tlins  far  Congress  has  not  assumed  to  Gx,  in  anr  anthori- 
talire  manner,  the  standard  of  weights  and  measorea ;  tbe 
legislation  of  the  sUtea  has  Bot  been  interfered  with.  Even 
under  tbe  prcssare  brought  to  bear  br  the  advocates  of  the 
decimal  system,  tbe  nimost  that  has  been  done  is  the  pousage 
of  a  [icrmissiTe  statnle.  Shonid  the  national  legislature,  how- 
erer,  change  its  policy,  and  fix  a  standard  for  the  whole 
conntTj,  all  inconsistent  state  legislation  wonld  be  a 
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J  411.  This  power  is  granted  in  the  following  language: 
*' Congress  shall  hare  power  ....  to  establish  post-offices 
and  post-roads."  No  other  const! lutioiial  grant  seems  to  be 
clothed  in  words  which  so  poorlj  express  its  object,  or  so  feebly 
indicate  the  particular  measures  which  nmy  be  adopted  to  carry 
out  its  design.  To  establish  post-uffices  and  jH^st-roads,  is  the 
form  of  the  grunt ;  to  create  and  regulate  the  entire  postal  sys- 
tem of  the  country  is  the  evident  intent.  Congress  has  unifijrm- 
ly  recognized  and  acted  upon  tliis  substantial  meauiiig,  rather 
than  upon  the  mere  form.  Under  this  clause  the  whole  postal 
department  has  been  orgnnized,  with  its  vast  retinue  of  officers. 
From  its  head,  who  is  a  cabinet  member,  down  to  tht;  humblest 
postmaster.  Among  the  measures  adopted  and  universally 
wquieaced  in  as  contained  within  the  general  language,  may 
be  menlioned,  the  selection  of  towns  and  other  places  in  which 
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dffices  shall  be  situated  and  mails  received  and  delivered ;  the 
establishment  of  post-offices  in  those  towns,  including  uf^en  the 
purchase,  or  erection,  as  well  as  the  hiring,  of  ediGces ;  the 
designating  of  routes  over  which  mails  shall  be  carried ;  the 
entering  into  contracts  with  parties  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mails ;  the  purchase  of  bags  for  holding  and  carrying  the  mail 
matter ;  the  organizing  a  svstem  for  collecting  and  delivering 
letters  in  cities  and  large  towns ;  the  fixing  rates  of  postage ;  the 
manufacture  of  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes.  These  are  some 
of  the  particular  measures  which  have  been  considered  by  the 
legislature  as  fairly  coming  within  a  power  to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads.  No  doubt  can  reasonably  exist  as  to 
the  correctness  of  this  legislative  construction ;  although  the 
judiciary  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  pronounce  u|K)n  the 
extent  of  the  authority  which  may  be  exercised  by  Congress. 

§  412.  In  times  preceding  our  own,  this  grant  of  power  gave 
rise  to  a  very  acrimonious  political  discussion,  which  somewhat 
divided  parties,  but  which  never  came  before  the  courts  fur 
discussion.  The  dispute  arose  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  establish  post-roads."  One  party  contended  that 
Congress  could  only  point  out  existing  highways  as  routes 
over  which  the  mail  should  be  carried ;  the  other  claimed  that 
the  national  legislature  miiiht  not  onlv  take  advantatre  of  roads 
already  in  existence,  but  might  construct  others  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary.  Congress  did,  however,  in  some  instances, 
act  under  the  more  enlarged  view;  and  it  would  seem  that 
many  of  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  without  a  sug- 
gestion of  their  invalidity,  involve  a  far  more  violent  strain 
upon  the  language,  than  the  single  one  of  constructing  or 
causing  to  be  constructed,  a  post-road.  In  later  times,  the 
dispute  lost  much  of  its  importance,  and  the  contest  finally 
ceased ;  as  private  enterprise  so  completely  occupied  the  field 
in  building  highways  for  travel  and  transport,  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  general  government  to  act.  But  the  ques- 
tion which  for  awhile  was  in  abeyance,  has  arisen  again  in  our 
f)Wn  time,  under  new  circumstances,  and  a  new  form.  Congress 
has  been  called  upon,  and  has  responded  to  that  call,  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  great  lines  of  railway,  so  great,  demanding 
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•o  rmmeiue  an  oatky,  a3  to  be  berofMl  libe  mcb  of  |wiyiU 
capital  Chief  uaong  these  b  the  P«cifie  BaDwar.  Tba 
power  of  the  legislatiire  to  i»Mt  tb«e  raterpnte*  has  been 
partly  rested  apon  ifae  anthoritjr  pren  Ukui  to  estaUiab  post- 
nwda.  The  whole  Mbject  is,  as  yet,  eoafined  to  the  Ir^isla- 
ttre  department ;  it  haa  nerer  pused  intu  the  daonio  of  the 
courts.  It  is  probable  that,  like  ao  atxaj  oih«r  tuattere  0Dc« 
douUfti]  aod  dispf)t«d,  this  dass  of  mea^onrs  will  Ik  quietlr 
ac(|mesced  in  by  the  peo[ile,  as  it  tvndf  to  pnjntott!  the  geiK-nl 
wel&re ;  and  tliat  the  legistalon  aod  judges  will  be  gsided 
by  the  opinion  of  that  great  coiutitaency  which,  after  all,  im- 
poee«  its  decisiuns  upon  each  department  of  the  garemuienL 

It  nerer  has  been  doabted  tbat  tbe  power  tn-er  the  poHal 
•ystem  i>  excltuively  wiiliin  the  control  of  Congress. 


SECTION  VUL 

Tarn    POWES    TO    CBEATE    AKD    bestow   FAIEKT     BtGBTf   AXO    corT- 


^H 


^  413.  The  next  legislative  fwwer  is  given  in  these  words : 
**  Congress  shall  have  power  ....  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  nseful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  tbe  e.iclosive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  this  porlica- 
lar  grant ;  and  the  purposes  uf  the  present  work  do  not  call 
for  any  explanation  of  the  legislation  thereunder.  The  power 
seems  to  have  been  tacitly  assumed  as  excln^ive.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  full  and  minute  ]>atent  and  copyriglit  laws  of  Coa- 
greas  have  completely  covered  the  ground  and  ousted  llie  states 
of  any  jurisdiction  which,  perhaps,  they  otherwise  might  have 
had.  The  meamires  which  may  be  adopted  will  involve  means 
for  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  priority  of  inventions  and 
writings,  and  for  enabling  the  inventors  and  authors  thus  as- 
certained to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  mannraclure  and  vend 
their  products  at  any  place  within  the  United  Slates  for  a 
definite  term  of  years. 
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I  414.  No  state  has  attempted  to  pass  anj  general  statate 
providing  for  the  same  classes  of  persons ;  and  the  task  ot 
issaing  and  enforcing  patent  rights  for  inventions  and  copy 
rights  for  writings,  is  entirely  confined,  under  the  laws  of 
Congress,  to  the  national  executive  and  judiciary.  There  car 
be  no  doubt  that  a  state  may  grant  a  special  reward  to  par- 
ticular inventors  or  authors,  if  it  were  deemed  expedient,  and 
thus  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  ;  but 
such  reward  could  not  take  the  shape  of  a  license  for  the  ex- 
clusive use,  manufacture,  or  sale  of  the  article.  Such  an 
enactment  would  directly  contravene  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution  we  are  considering,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress 
by  virtue  thereof.  The  means  of  promoting  science  and  the 
useful  arts  which  consists  in  bestowing  such  an  exclusive  right 
to  use,  manufacture,  and  vend  the  product,  is  given  to  Con- 
gress alone. 

SECTION  IX. 

THE  POWER  TO   DEFINE  AND  PUNISH    CRIMES. 

§  415.  I  collect  here  all  the  express  grants  of  power  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject  of  crimes.  In  Article  I.  Section  VIII.  are 
found  the  following :  "  Congress  shall  have  power  .... 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States  ;  ....  to  define 
and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations.**  No  other  provision 
is  included  within  the  general  enumeration  of  legislative  fiinc- 
tions  contained  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article.  But 
in  Article  III.,  which  principally  relates  to  the  judiciary,  there 
are  clauses  which  contain  expres?  grants  to,  or  limitations  upon, 
the  legislative  department.  These  are  as  follows  :  "  Treason 
against  the  United  States  sha^l  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
leclare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason 
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shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  tli« 
life  of  tUe  person  attainted." '  Also :  "  The  trial  of  all  ciitues 
except  in  cases  of  impeaclinient,  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  hare 
been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  state, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  maT 
by  law  have  directed."^ 

In  addition  to  these  several  direct  clauses  conferring  author- 
ity over  crimes,  there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  power 
to  le^slate  upon  the  subject  is  plainly  implied  in,  is  confessedly 
a  consequence  of,  other  general  grants  which  primarily  relate 
to  a  different  subject-matter.  The  discussion,  therefore,  must 
be  separated  into  two  divisions:  (1.)  The  ex|)ress  power  to 
define  and  pnnish  crimes;  and  (2)  the  implied  power  to  de- 
fine and  punish  crimes.  These  divisions  will  now  be  taken  up 
in  order. 

First.     The  Hxpreas  Power  to  Define  and  Punish  C'rimet. 

\  416,  We  must  be  struck  at  the  outset  by  the  very  small 
number  of  these  express  grants,  and  by  the  restricted  and  pre- 
cise terms  in  which  the  legislative  powers  contained  therein 
are  conferred.  There  are  three  separate  provisions,  each  re- 
lating to  a  distinct  group  of  crimes ;  the  offences  in  each  being 
indicated  by  a  generic  term,  or  by  the  highest  in  a  grade  of 
related  delicts.  These  provisions  cover  (1)  the  counterfeiting 
of  national  securities  and  current  coin  ;  (2)  piracies  and  felon- 
ies on  the  high  sens,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ; 
(3)  treason  against  the  United  States. 

I.    Counterfeiting  l/ie  Seeuritiet  and  CSirrenl  Coin  of  the  United  Stata 

§417.  The  "securities"  here  mentioned  might  be  so  ex- 
tended as  to  include  all  instruments  by  which  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  general  government  are  secured.  But  the  con- 
'ext  and  the  peculiar  language  used,  show  that  the  word  is  tt 

1  Const.  AH-  m.  Set.  IlL 
•  Ibid.  lU.  Sec.  II.  9  8. 
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be  restricted  to  the  evidences  of  indebtedness  which  the  United 
States  may  have  issued  in  pursuance  of  its  power  to  borrow 
iDonej.  The  power  to  coin  money  is  protected  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  clause,  and  the  affih'ated  power  of  borrowing  money 
would  seem  to  be  intended  in  the  other.  The  bonds,  treasury 
notes,  certificates,  and  other  written  promises  -ssued  by  the 
United  States,  would  naturally  circulate  from  hand  to  hand  as 
representatives  of  value  easily  convertible,  and  to  them  the 
term  "  counterfeiting  "  may  properly  apply.  The  "  current 
coin  of  the  United  States,"  plainly  refers  to  that  actually  made 
and  issued  by  the  government,  anil  does  not  include,  as  we 
shall  see,  foreign  coin  in  circulation  whose  value  Congress  may 
have  regulated.  The  authority  to  punish  the  counterfeiting 
of  such  foreign  coin,  and  the  forging  of  instruments  which  are 
not  evidences  of  the  public  debt,  must  be  referred  to  some 
other  function  of  the  legislature. 

§  418.  The  express  grant  in  question,  then,  enables  Con- 
gress to  punish  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  evidences  of  the 
public  debt  which  are  included  under  the  name  "  securities," 
and  the  national  coin  made  and  circulated  by  authority  of  the 
general  government.  "  Counterfeiting "  is  a  generic  term, 
and,  under  the  familiar  principle  of  construction  that  a  grant 
of  the  greater  includes  the  less,  it  embraces  not  only  the  man- 
ufacture of  forged  coins  and  securities,  but  the  uttering  them 
when  made,  and  the  having  them  in  possession  with  the  intent 
to  utter  them.  Congress  may  therefore  pass  laws  determining 
each  of  these  three  grades  of  crime,  —  the  manufacture,  the 
putting  into  circulation,  and  the,  having  in  possession  with  the 
intent  to  put  into  circulation  ;  and  may  affix  such  penalties 
and  punishments  to  each  offence  as  it  deems  expedient.  The 
trial  and  conviction  of  offenders  under  these  laws  belong,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  the  national  judiciary. 

§  419.  As  the  coined  metallic  currency  is  national,  com- 
pletely and  exclusively  within  the  control  of  Congress ;  and 
as  borrowing  money  is  a  national  function  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence and  import,  *o  be  guarded  by  all  means  within  the 
power  of  the  government,  it  was  very  proper,  nay,  absolutely 
necessary,  that  Congress  should  be  able  to  pass  laws  providing 
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for  the  punii'liment  of  counterfeiters,  and  for  tlie  consequent 
prevention  of  acta  wliicli  wuulil  renjer  tliese  attributes  of  coin- 
ing and  bori'oiving  absolutely  useless.  If  iht;  power  to  punish 
the  counterfeiters  of  these  national  representations  of  value 
had  been  letl  entirclj-  to  the  states,  the  government  woidd 
have  been  without  protection  ;  any  aiitagonism  which  might 
arise  between  it  and  the  local  commonwealth  would  paralyze 
its  energies  and  reduce  its  laws  to  an  empty  form. 

§  420.  While  it  is  so  indispensable  to  the  orderly  working 
of  the  general  government,  that  it  should  hold  the  authority  to 
punish  those  criminals  who  would  destroy  its  currency  and  ita 
credit,  is  it  equally  necessary  that  the  power  should  be  exclu- 
sive? In  other  words,  may  the  states  also  exercise  this  func- 
tion, and  make  the  offenders  punishable  under  the  local  laws? 
We  have  seen  that  the  cases  of  exclusive  power  held  by  the 
United  States  maybe  reduced  to  three:  (1.)  Where  the  grant 
is  in  exclusive  terms  ;  (2.)  Where  the  states  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited ;  and  (8.)  Where  there  is  a  direct  repugnance  and 
incompatibility  in  the  exercise  of  it  by  the  states.*  The  ca- 
pacity to  punish  the  offences  in  question  does  not  fall  under  the 
first  or  second  of  these  classes;  does  it  under  the  third?  In 
respect  to  some  functions  of  the  government  it  is  impossible 
that  two  concurrent  jurisdictions  should  act  side  by  side  npon 
the  same  subject-matter.  Thus  in  regard  to  regulations  of 
commerce,  and  bankrupt  laws,  if  Congress  has  already  legis- 
lated, any  attempt  of  the  states  to  pass  laws  would  necessarily 
conflict  with  the  system  established  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  so  with  respect  to  the  function  we  are  now 
examining.  So  long  as  Congi-ess  may  apportion  the  punish- 
ments, and  the  national  courts  may  try  and  condemn  the 
criminals,  there  is  no  interference  or  repugnancy  if  the  states 
also  declare  the  act  to  he  a  crime,  and  supplement  tiie  punish- 
ment by  a  second  penalty  inflicted  by  their  own  tribunals.  So 
long  as  the  general  government  is  left  free  to  act,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter which  only  concerns  the  state  and  the  offender,  whether 
he  shall  suffer  a  double  penalty  for  the  same  criminal  act. 

\  421.  The  question  came  directly  before  the  Supremt 
t  See  5  3B8. 
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Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Fox  v.  The  State  of 
Ohio.^  The  prisoner  had  been  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted 
in  a  state  court  under  a  statute  of  Ohio,  for  passing  a  counter- 
feit coin  of  the  denomination  of  one  dollar  of  the  United  States. 
He  carried  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  asked  that  the 
judgment  should  be  reversed  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  state 
statute  was  unconstitutional.  The  conviction  was  affirmed, 
the  court  substantially  adopting  the  views  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Although  the  criminal  act  in  this  case 
consisted  in  the  uttering  a  counterfeit  coin,  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  decision  apply  to  forged  securities,  and  in  fact  to 
many  other  offences  against  the  United  States. 

n.  PiracieSy  Felonies  committed  on  the   High   Seas,  and    Offences 

against  the  Law  of  Nations. 

§  422.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  is  exhausted  when  it  has  acted  under  the  precise  and 
restricted  terms  of  this  clause.  We  are  not  to  consider,  in  the 
present  connection,  the  extent  of  the  power  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  crimes ;  but  we  are  to  interpret  this  particular  grant 
and  inquire  what  laws  may  be  passed  by  virtue  of  its  provisions 
alone. 

The  United  States  has  exclusive  control  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions  of  the  country  ;  it  alone  stands  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  equal  in  the  family  of  nations  ;  the  states  have  not, 
in  fact,  any  foreign  relations.  As  this  capacity  and  function 
thus  inhere  in  the  one  body  politic,  its  government  is  respon- 
sible to  foreign  countries  for  all  breaches  of  international  law 
done  by  its  citizens.  Where  the  responsibility  rests  the  power 
should  reside.  Unless  the  government  held  the  authority  in 
its  own  hands  to  define  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  and 
to  punish  the  offenders,  it  would  be  continually  involved  in 
controversies,  and  perhaps,  wars,  with  other  powers.  As 
other  states  know  it  only  in  their  intercourse,  reparation,  apol- 
>gy,  security  for  the  future  woula  be  demanded  of  it ;  and  if 
the  demand  could  not  be  answered,  reprisals  and  war  would 

^  inevitable. 

i  5  Howard's  R.  410. 
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I  423.  For  these  reasons,  to  mnintain  a  condition  c 
to  do  justice  to  other  nations,  to  restrain  the  unlawful  jiiiic*?e<l- 
ings  of  its  own  citizens  and  inhabitants,  the  grunt  of  power  to 
de6ne  and  punish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations  was  not 
only  convenient  but  necessary.     The  grant  is  full  and  compre- 
hensive, und  any  measures  may  he  adopted  under  it  which  aro 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  our  international  obligations.  ' 
An  illuslratiiin  nf  such   measures  is  found  Jn  the  "  neutrality  I 
Liwa,"  so  called,  which  forbid  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  of  .1 
armed  vessels,  or  the  enlisting  of  troops,  for  either  of  two  | 
belligerents,  with  whom  the  United  States  is  at  peace;  and  j 
in  the  laws  which  prevent  the  orgiiuizing  within  the  country 
of  armed  expeditions  against  friendly  nadona. 

§  424.  Piracy  is  a  word  having  a  twofold  legal  aspect.     It 
is  an  offence  against  the  inlernational  law,  and  may  be  made    I 
also  an  offence  against  the  municipal  law.     So  far  as  piracy  is   * 
an  offence  known  to  the  law  of  nalions,  it  is  an  universal  prin-    I 
ciple  of  that  law,  that  every  state  has  Jurisdiction  over  pirates;,  i 
to  arrest  and  punish  them,  no  matter  of  what  countries  they 
are  natives  or  citizens,  and  no  matter  where  or  against  whom 
thfi  offence  was  committed.     The  theoretical  basis  of  this  com- 
mon jurisdiction  is,  that  pirates  have  no  nation;  their  crimes 
have  denationalized  them  ;   they  are  said  to  be,  not  in  a  figure, 
but  in  reality,  enemies  of  mankind,  hoaleit  gentium,  at  war 
with  tlie  whole  human  race.     These  principles  apply,  however, 
only  to  piracy  according  to  the  law  of  nations.     It  is  import 
tant  to  inquire,  therefore,  What   does   the    International  Law 
declare  to  be  piracy,  and  whom  to  be  pirates  ? 

§  425.  A  late  French  writer  has  thus  graphically  described 
the  crime  and  the  criminals :  ^  In  general,  pirates  are  those  who 
rove  the  seas,  under  no  national  autliority,  but  only  under  thcip  , 
own,  to  commit  thereon  acta  of  depradation,  pillaging  by  main 
force,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war,  the  ships  of  all  nations, 
without  making  any  other  distinction  tlian  that  which  their  , 
own  convenience  or  safety  may  suggest.  Tlie  criminal  acts 
committed  by  such  desperadoes  constitute  the  crime  of  piracy 
Pirates,  therefore,  on  the  seas,  resemble  organized  hands  of 
I  OrluloD,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  Liv.  IL  Cli.  XL 
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highwaymen  on  the  land  ;  only,  pirates  choosing  for  the  theatre 
of  their  crimes  a  neutral  sea,  a  place  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  attacking,  indiscriminately,  all  nations,  their  trade  is  even 
yet  more  dangerous  to  humanity. 

The  English  and  American  courts  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  define  this  crime,  and  their  definitions  will  be  found 
more  condensed  and  precise  than  the  description  just  quoted 
from  the  French  writer.  Thus  in  England  it  has  been  de- 
clared that,  "  Piracy  ^  is  an  assault  upon  vessels  navigated  on 
the  high  seas,  committed  animo  furandiy  whether  the  robbery 
or  forcible  depradation  be  effected  or  not,  or  whether  or  not  it 
be  accompanied  by  murder  or  personal  injury.  If  a  ship  be- 
longing to  an  independent  nation,  and  not  a  professed  bucca- 
nier,  practices  such  conduct  on  the  high  seas,  she  is  liable  to 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  piracy."  Several  cases  of  piracy 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  an  early  day,  the  most  im- 
portant and  leading  of  which  was  The  United  States  v,  Smith.^ 
In  their  judgment  the  court  observed :  "  There  is  scarcely  a 
writer  on  the  Law  of  Nations  who  does  not  allude  to  piracy  as 
a  crime  of  settled  and  determined  nature ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  diversity  of  definitions  in  other  respects,  all  writers  con- 
cur in  holding  that  robbery  or  forcible  depredations  upon  the 
sea  animo  furandi^  is  piracy.'* 

§  426.  Tlie  United  States  has,  therefore,  full  power,  either 
under  the  clause  relating  expressly  to  piracies,  or  under  that 
referring  to  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  to  provide 
for  punishing  the  crime  as  it  is  recognized  by  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  civilized  states.  Indeed,  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Smith,^  decided  that  a  statute  of  Congress  provid- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  any  person  who  "  shall  commit 
the  crime  of  piracy  as  defined  hj  the  law  of  nations,"  was 
a  valid  exercise  of  the  general  power  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

§  427.  But  the  authority  of  the  legislature  extends  much 
farther.  Many  other  acts  done  on  the  sea,  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  definition  of  piracy  by  the  international  law,  may 
be  made  piracy  by  particular  statutes,  and  thus  brought  under 

i  1  PhUlimore  on  Intern.  Law^  p.  879.        >  5  Wheaton's  R.  163. 
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the  o[>criition  of  the  municipal  cnininal  codi-.  It  ia  for  thii 
reason  tliat  Congress  is  enabled  nut  only  to  punish,  but  to  d^ 
fine  piracies.  Tims  it  is  settled  by  publicists  and  by  courts 
that  the  slave  trade  is  not  piracy  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Ortolan  is  of  this  oi»inion,l  Lord  Stowell  thus  d*?ciHfd 
in  a  very  carefully  considered  case.^  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Slates  has  announced  the  same  doetrine.'  But  tli>,- 
Uiiited  States  may,  by  speeial  statute,  deehire,  as  it.  Groat 
Brittiin,  aud  many  other  countries  have  declared,  the  slave 
ti'ade  to  be  piracy,  and  may  apportion  such  punishments  as 
aro  tliought  expedient,  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the  nefarious 
traffic.  Again  ;  privateering  has  long  been  recognized  as  law- 
ful by  the  international  law ;  but  Congress  may  certainly  enact 
laws  by  which  those  engaged  in  this  species  of  hostihties  shall, 
under  the  circumstances  described,  become  subject  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  piracy. 

§  428.  The  remaining  class  of  offences  embraced  within  this 
particular  gi-ant  of  power,  are  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas.  As  Congress  may  exercise  an  exclasive  control  over  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  it  seems  not  only  proper  but 
necessary  that  the  general  government  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  crimes  committed  on  the  highway  of  that  commerce. 
Tlio  power  of  the  legislature  over  this  subject  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  clause  nnder  considera- 
tion. The  grant  contained  in  Article  III.  Section  II.  which 
extends  the  judicial  jiower  of  the  United  States  to  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  greatly  enlarges  the  func- 
tions of  Congress,  and  enables  it  to  define  and  punish  crimes 
committed  within  tlie  admiralty  jurisdiction,  although  not  upon 
the  high  seas.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  ndmirally  jurisdiction  recognized  by  the  Constitution. 
Some  have  asserted  that  it  is  contined  to  waters  in  wliich  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows  witliout  the  territorial  limits  of  a  county ; 
others  have  claimed  that  it  is  coextensive  with  the  ebb  ana 

r  of  the  tide  altliough  within  those  limits.     This  qnestior 
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Will  be  more  particularly  examined  hereafter;  it  is  enoagh 
now  to  say,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  finally  and  authori- 
tatively settled  the  doctrine  that  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends not  only  to  all  tide  waters,  but  also  to  the  great  inland 
lakes  and  navigable  rivers  which  are  tideless.^ 

§  429.  The  criminal  legislation  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
offences  committed  upon  the  sea,  must,  therefore,  be  referred 
to  two  grants  of  power,  —  that  to  define  and  punish  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas ;  and  that  conferring  admiralty 
jurisdiction.  The  cases  which  have  been  decided  have  rather 
turned  upon  the  language  of  statutes,  than  upon  the  meaning 
and  force  of  the  constitutional  provisions.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  settled,  however,  that  the  "  high  seas  "  referred  to 
in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  include  only  those  tide 
waters  without  the  territorial  limits  of  the  countrv,  in  contra* 
distinction  to  those  portions  of  the  sea  infra  fauces  terrcBy  such 
as  tidal  rivers,  bays,  harbors,  and  the  like. 

In  1790  Congress  passed  a  crimes  act,  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  the  punishment  of  any  person  who 
shall  commit  murder  or  robbery,  "  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any 
river,  haven,  basin,  or  bay  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  par- 
ticular state ; "  and  also  of  any  person  who  shall  "  commit 
manslaughter  upon  the  high  seas."  In  the  United  States  v. 
Wiltberger,^  a  case  arising  under  this  statute  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  defendant  was  indicted  for  a  manslaugh- 
ter committed  by  him  on  board  an  American  ship  while  lying 
in  the  river  Tigris,  in  China,  below  the  low  water  mark,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  mouth,  but  where  the  tide  ebbed  and 
flowed.  The  court  held  that  the  oflFence  was  not  within  the 
language  of  the  statute,  because  the  place  of  its  commission 
was  not  upon  the  high  seas,  and  the  law  made  no  provision  for 
a  manslaughter  done  in  a  river,  haven,  basin,  or  bay.  Mr. 
Justice  Story  gave  the  same  definition  of  the  term  in  The 
United  States  v,  Grush,^  and  in  the  United  States  v,  Ross;* 
ilthough  in  DeLovio  v.  Boit,*  while  speaking  of  the  extent  of 

I  The  Hine,  4  Wallace's  R.  555.  «  6  Wheaton's  R.  76. 

3  5  Mason's  R.  290.  4  i  Gallison's  R.  624. 

•  2  Gallison*8  R.  398,  427,  428.     See  also,  United  Sutes  v.  Bevans,  3 
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admiralty  jurisdiction,  he  included  u  roadsteiid  or  hay  wltliin 
the  "  high  seas." 

§  430,  The  conchision  would  seem  to  be,  thnt,  under  the 
authority  conferred  in  Avtii-Ie  I.  Section  VIII.,  Congress  may 
pass  stiilutea  which  defim.-,  and  provide  for  the  punishment  of, 
felonica  committed  upon  tlie  tidal  waters  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  any  country  ;  and  that,  under  the  judicial  power  ovvr 
admiralty  matters,  in  connection  with  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  eighth  section  of  Article  I.,  Congress  may  pass  laws 
which  define,  and  provide  for  the  punishment  of,  otfences  done 
on  tidal  waters  even  witliiii  the  territorial  limits  of  a  country, 
so  far  as  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  extends. 


III.   Treason  against  Ike  Dhited  Slatet, 

(  431.  It  was  most  proper  that  Congress  should  be  clothed 
with  authority  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason;  indeed, 
in  the  absence  of  any  express  provision  on  the  subject,  there 
could  he  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  government  to  tlellne 
'.reason  and  punish  traitors.  As  the  [>eople  of  the  United 
States  is  one  body  politic  possessing  inherent  sovereignty,  and 
as  the  Constitution  and  the  government  established  thereby,  is 
the  highest  expression  of  tliat  sovereignty,  it  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  admitted,  that  the  very  crime  of  all  crimes,  the 
crime  against  the  supremacy  and  life  of  the  nation,  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  go  unpunished.  The  provision  in 
the  Constitution  is,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  anperfluons; 
it  is  rather  a  limitation  upon,  than  a  grant  of,  governmental 
power. 

§  432.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  any  examination  of  the 
law  of  treason  ;  such  an  attempt  would  be  entirely  foreign  to 
the  objects  of  this  work.  The  constitutional  provision  defining 
the  crime  was  inserted  as  a  safeguard  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  citizen.  It  places  a  limit  Ijeyond  which  neither  the 
legislature  nor  the  courts  can  pass.  It  was  borrowed  substan- 
tially from  an  ancient  statute  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

VHieatou's  R.  S36 ;  Uoiled  States  v.  Furlong,  6  Wheaton's  R.  1 84  ;  United 
SCBlei  I).  Holmes,  6  Wheaton'a  R.  41S. 
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III.,  and  was  intended  to  destroy  forever  all  opportunity  fof 
legislative  or  judicial  extension  of  the  crime  so  as  to  cover  what 
are  known  as  constructive  treasons.  By  incorporating  thb 
definition  in  the  organic  law,  the  future  as  well  as  the  present 
is  secured,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  preserved  from 
one  of  the  most  terrible  instruments  of  oppression  ever  wielded 
by  rulers  maddened  through  fear,  and  drunk  with  the  excess 
of  power. 

Treason  presupposes  allegiance,  which  is  due  from  citizens 
permanently,  and  from  all  others  tempomrily  while  they  are 
within  the  territory  and  under  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
Aliens  may,  therefore,  under  the  conditions  mentioned,  be 
guilty  of  the  crime.  As  the  allegiance  is  owing  not  to  the 
rulers  personally  but  to  the  nation,  treason  is  an  offence  against 
the  United  States,  and  consists  of  acts  done,  in  violation  of  this 
allegiance,  against  its  integrity,  independence,  or  existence. 

§  433.  The  Constitution  mentions  two  classes  of  acts,  and 
two  only,  which  may  constitute  the  crime :  (1.)  Levying  war 
against  the  United  States ;  and,  (2.)  Adhering  to  tlie  enemies 
of  the  United  States,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  As  the 
offence  is  so  aggravated,  and  its  consequences  so  terrible,  more 
than  ordinary  certainty  is  required  in  the  proof  necessary  to 
establish  guilt ;  two  witnesses  must  testify  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  the  accused  must  confess  in  open  court.  These  provi- 
sions taken  together  require  an  overt,  or  open,  act  of  levying 
war,  or  an  open  act  of  adherence  to  the  nation's  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort ;  without  one  or  the  other  there  can 
be  no  treason.  No  mere  words  can,  therefore,  amount  to 
treason ;  no  mere  conspiring,  confederating,  planning,  can 
Jdake  men  traitors ;  for  none  of  these  acts  are  overt.  The 
English  statute  adds  a  third  case,  —  compassing  the  death  of 
the  king ;  and  this  element  of  the  crime  may  consist  in  simple 
conspiring  and  confederating.  But  it  is  not  treasonable  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  President,  or  even  to  accomplish  the 
lesign  and  take  his  life. 

§  434.  The  common  law  punishment  for  treason  was  death 
m  a  most  terrible  form ;  the  offender  was  to  be  drawn  to  the 
gallows ;  hung  by  the  neck,  and  cut  down  alive  ;  his  bowels 
were  to  be  taken  out  while  he  was  alive,  and  burned  :  he  wan 
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then  to  be  beheaded  and  his  body  quartered.  It  was  well  thit 
Congress  should  have  express  power  to  fix  tlie  penalty,  and  to 
abandon  this  horrible  relic  of  a  barbitrous  age.  The  power 
has  been  exercised  by  declaring  death  by  hanging  to  be  the 
punishment.  The  common  law  also  annexed  other  penaldes 
to  the  crime  of  treason,  coixuption  of  blood,  and  forfeiture  of 
the  estate  of  the  attainted  offender.  Corruption  of  blood  was 
the  destruction  of  all  inheritable  qualilies  in  the  person  ;  so 
that  he  could  neither  succeed  as  heir  to  any  lands  wliich  might 
otherwise  have  come  to  him  by  descent,  nor  could  other  per- 
sons inherit  from  or  thi'ough  him.  As  the  source,  as  the  chan- 
nel, and  as  the  end  of  descent,  l^s  capacity  was  utterly  gone. 
Upon  conviction  he  also  forfeited  his  lands  from  the  time  when 
the  treasonable  act  was  committed,  and  his  goods  and  chattels 
from  the  time  of  the  conviction.  These  rules  of  the  law, 
visiting  severe  penalties  upon  the  innocent,  were  supposed  to 
have  a  strong  moral  effect  in  deterring  persons  from  crimes 
which  would  thus  bring  ruin  upon  their  families. 

(  435.  The  Constitution  has  abandoned  these  ideas  and  the 
rules  which  they  suggested.  No  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life 
of  the  person  attainted.  The  "attainder"  here  spoken  of  is 
a  judicial  conviction  of  the  crime.  Bills  of  attainder  were 
known  to  the  English  law,  and  were  legislative  convictions  j 
they  are  forbidden  by  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  only  attainder  possible  in  the  United  States  is  a  judg- 
ment of  a  competent  court  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  guilt 
of  an  accused  person.  Corruption  of  blood  is  entirely  abolished ; 
forfeiture  of  estate  is  permitted  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

How  far  Congress  may  provide  for  the  confiscation  of  private 
property  belonging  to  rebellious  citizens  with  whom  a  civil  war 
is  waged,  will  be  considered  in  subsequent  sections  which  treat 
if  the  miliuiry  functions  of  the  government, 

§  436,  While  treason  is  expressly  defined,  and  direct  power  is 
conferred  upon  the  legislature  to  declare  its  punishment,  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  mention  of  the  highest  crime  includes 
tlso  those  of  inferior  grades,  but  of  a  nature  kindred  to  treason. 
If  Congress   may   legislate    concerning   this  greatest  of  tU 
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offences,  it  certainly  may  define  and  punish  those  which  re- 
semble it  in  essence,  but  do  not  reach  its  heicrht  of  enormity. 
Such  are  seditions,  conspiracies  to  overthrow  tlie  government, 
and  the  like,  in  which  there  is  no  overt  act,  and  which,  there- 
fore, do  not  amount  to  levj'ing  war,  or  adhering  to  the  nation's 
enemies.  At  a  very  early  day,  (1790,)  Congress  assumed  to 
exercise  such  a  power,  by  defining  misprision  of  treason  to 
consist  in  the  having  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  treasons, 
and  the  concealing  the  same,  and  by  affixing  as  a  punishment, 
imprisonment  and  a  fine. 

Second.     2%€  Implied  Powers  to  define  Jind  punish  Crimes. 

§  437.  In  addition  to  the  express  powers  bestowed  upon 
Congress,  to  define  and  punish  crimes,  which  we  have  seen, 
may  be  grouped  into  three  classes,  there  are  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  implied  powers.  These  all  exist  from  the  very  nature 
and  necessity  of  the  case.  They  are  results  and  applications 
of  the  general  principle  which  was  set  forth  and  illustrated  in 
Part  III.  Chapter  III.  Section  II.  They  are  measures  and 
means  which  conduce,  which  are,  in  fact,  oflcn  absolutely 
necessary,  to  the  effective  exercise  of  the  legislative  function. 
A  sanction  is  an  essential  element  in  everv  law  ;  without  it  all 
the  imperative  qualities  of  a  law  would  be  lost  ;  the  statute 
would  cease  to  be  a  command  and  become  a  mere  request. 
Wherever  Congress  may  adopt  any  particular  measure,  may 
require  anything  to  be  done,  or  anything  to  be  foreborne,  in 
carrying  out  the  specific  grants  of  the  Constitution,  it  may 
declare  acts  of  disobedience,  or  acts  which  tend  to  interrupt 
the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  design,  to  be  crimes,  and 
may  affix  such  punishments  as  it  deems  proper.  This  propo- 
sition seems  to  be  self-evident.  Without  the  capacity  most  of 
the  national  legislation  would  be  a  nullity.  Congress  has, 
therefore,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, assumed  and  exercised  this  power  in  instances  too  many 
to  be  enumerated. 

§  438.  If  it  should  be  said  that  the  penal  legislation  neces« 
lary  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States  might  be  lefl  to 
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the  states,  the  answer  ia  easy  and  conclusive.  Every  guvem* 
ment  which  is  supreme,  must  have  the  capacity  to  make  its 
own  commaiiils  uheyecl ;  just  so  far  as  it  must  look  to  other 
bodies,  to  otiier  governments  for  help,  it  is  subordinate.  But 
the  United  States  is,  within  its  sphere,  absolutely  supreme; 
and  it  would  be  no  moi'e  proper  for  it  to  ajipeal  to  the  several 
states  for  penal  legislation  in  its  behalf,  than  fur  it  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  or  France.  But  in  addition, 
the  states  could  not  be  compelled  to  legislate  j  their  action 
would  be  voluntary  ;  and  the  national  government  would, 
therefore,  be  entirely  at  their  meroy-  Tlie  considerations  I 
have  stated  are  so  plainly  correct,  that  none  but  a  ft'W  im|>rac- 
ticable  theorists,  who  would  exalt  the  states  into  a  condition 
of  practical  supremacy,  have  ever  denied  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  define  and  punish  crimes  not  expressly  provided 
for  by  the  Constitution. 

§  439.  These  views  have  been  sustained  by  a  solemn  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress  had  passed  a  statute 
making  the  bringing  of  counterfeit  foreign  coins  within  the 
country,  with  the  Intent  to  utter  the  same,  and  the  act  of  Dt- 
tering  such  coins,  crimes  to  be  punished  by  Imprisonment.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  clause  of  Article  I.  Section  VIII.  giv- 
.nig  power  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
current  coin  of  the  United  States.  d()es  not  in  tenns  cover  this 
case.  In  The  United  States  v.  Marigold,'  the  defendant  had 
been  indlctud  under  the  law,  tried,  and  convicted;  and  the 
inly  question  before  the  court  was  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
.(Utute.  The  decision  sustained  the  validity;  and  was  rested 
upon  the  ground  that  such  a  law  was  one  of  the  necessary  and 
proper  means  for  carrying  out  the  power  to  coin  money,  and 
regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin.  The  principle  involved  in 
ihc  case  evidently  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  tlie  penal  legia- 
.alion  of  Congress  in  aid  of  its  other  general  powere. 

^  440.  The  views  stated  in  ^^  437  and  438,  are  also  sus- 
tained by  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  Congress,  The  statute 
t>oofc  is  crowded  with  enactments  defining  and  providing  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  winch  are  not  alluded  to  in  the 
1  >  Howard'*  B.  660. 
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^etter  of  tho  organic  law.  In  the  first  place,  may  be  mentioned 
the  provisions  which  secure  the  faithful  performance  of  official 
duties,  which  impose  penalties,  greater  or  less  in  extent,  upon 
acts  of  misconduct  in  office,  embezzlements,  and  frauds  of 
officers,  and  the  like.  In  every  department  of  the  civil  service, 
the  public  officers  are  restrained  by  criminal  legislation.  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  require  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  at  every  step. 
If  bonds  are  demanded  from  an  importer,  the  forging  such 
instruments  must  be  declared  a  crime  and  properly  punished. 
If  oaths  are  required  in  any  proceeding,  false  swearing  must 
be  prevented  b}'  a  suitable  sanction.  The  internal  revenue 
law  now  in  operation  describes  more  than  twenty-five  different 
acts  which  are  made  criminal,  and  to  which  a  punishment  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  is  affixed.  The  establishment  of  post- 
offices  and  post- roads  involves  legislation  respecting  the  crimes 
of  robbing  or  obstructing  the  mail.  The  system  of  national 
banks  is  guarded  by  numerous  statutory  provisions  which  tend 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  currency  by  punishing  counter- 
feiters, and  the  good  faith  of  bank  officers,  by  punishing  their 
frauds,  embezzlements,  and  misapplications  of  money.  Ex- 
amples and  illustrations  might  be  multiplied ;  but  these  are 
enough  to  show  that  the  power  of  Congress  is  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  any  emergency ;  that  it  may  wield  all  the  sanctions 
•equired  to  procure  the  observance  of  its  laws. 


SECTION  X. 

THE  MILITARY  AND   WAR  POWERS. 

f  441.  We  now  arrive  at  that  most  important  group  of 
powers  which,  collectively,  may  be  termed  the  military  and 
war  powers.  They  are  conferred  in  the  following  clauses: 
''  Congress  shall  have  power  ....  to  declare  war, 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concern- 
ing captures  on  land  and  water ;  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than   two  years ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ;  to 
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make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions;  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  tlie  service  of  tiie  United  Stales,  reserving  to  tlie 
states  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  tlie  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress." 

In  this  connection  should  be  read  the  prohibition  in  Sec- 
tion X.  of  the  same  Article,  as  follows  :  "  No  state  shall,  witb- 
out  the  consent  of  Congress,  .  .  .  keep  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace,  ...  or  engage  in  war  unless  actu- 
ally invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay." 

§  442.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  war  powers  are,  in  feet,  di- 
vided into  three  general  classes  or  groups :  (1.)  Those  which 
relate  to  the  inception  and  conduct  of  war ;  (2.)  Those  which 
relate  to  the  raising,  maintaining,  equipping,  and  governing 
the  regular  land  and  naval  forces,  the  army  and  navy  proper  j 
(3.)  Those  which  relate  to  the  employment  of  the  militia  in 
the  service  of  the  general  government.  ' 

These  classes  will  be  considered  separately  and  in  their 
order. 


First.   The  Powers  which  relate  to  the  Inception  and  Conduct 
of  War. 

I.  TTte  Power  to  Declare  War. 


^  443.  I  shall  enter  into  no  explanation  of  the  nature,  kinds, 
nnd  causes  of  war,  or  of  the  rules  which  govern  its  conduct. 
These  are  subjects  which  belong  rather  to  the  international 
law,  and  are  fiiliy  treated  in  works  upon  that  department  of 
jurisprudence.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  people  con- 
lidered  the  act  and  state  of  war  a  matter  of  such  transcendent 
importance  and  magnitude,  involving  such  untold  personal 
uid  material  interests,  hazarding  the  prosperity,  and  perhapi 
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Jie  very  existence  of  the  bodj  politic,  that  they  committed  iti 
formal  inception  to  that  department  of  the  government  which 
more  immediately  represents  them,  —  the  Congress.  In  this 
they  differed  from  England,  and  most,  if  not  all,  other  mc 
narchical  nations,  constitutional  or  despotic,  in  which  the  power 
to  declare  war  is  held  by  the  Crown ;  the  check  upon  itfe  ex- 
ercise in  England  being  the  authority  of  Parliament  alone  to 
raise  and  maintain  armies  and  navies, — the  control  of  the  purse. 

§  444.  The  commencement  of  a  state  of  hostilities  is  a  po- 
litical act,  within  the  province  of,  and  to  be  judged  by,  the 
political  departments.  We  shall,  theref  »re,  find  few  judicial 
decisions  throwing  light  upon  the  clause  under  consideration. 
One,  however,  of  the  highest  importance,  and  of  far-reaching 
effect,  will  be  cited  in  this  connection. 

Congress  has  power  to  declare  war :  Does  this  import  that 
there  can  be  no  state  of  proper  war  until  Congress  has,  by  a 
legislative  act,  asserted  it  to  exist  ?  If  a  foreign  nation  should 
make  war  against  us  during  a  recess  of  Congress,  are  the  hands 
of  the  government  tied  up  until  that  body  can  be  assembled  ? 
Were  this  so  we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  powerful  and 
ambitious  nation.  It  has  not  been,  nor  can  it  be,  questioned, 
that  Congress .  may  declare  a  state  of  war  to  exist,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  the  enemy  before  such  declaration,  and 
that  all  the  rights,  national  and  international,  of  belligerents 
will  thence  ensue.  Such  was  the  method  of  procedure  in  the 
war  with  Mexico. 

§  445.  But  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  declaration  of  this 
latter  sort,  at  least,  is  necessary  to  clothe  the  government  with 
belligerent  rights  ;  and  that  prior  thereto  the  only  power  of  the 
executive  is  a  defensive  one,  to  act  under  an  old  statute  of 
Congress  permitting  the  President  to  call  out  the  militia  in 
order  to  repel  invasions  or  suppress  insurrections. 

Before  referring  to  any  authorities,  it  is  proper  to  state  an- 
other most  important  constitutional  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  years,  namely.  Whether 
the  national  government  can  wage  war  against  any  state  or- 
tranizations,  or  against  any  combinations  of  citizens  ;  which 
ncludes  the  question  whether,  under  the  Constitution,  a  re- 
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bellion  or  insurreotloD  against  the  national  autlinritj'  can  talc 
on  the  character  of  proper  wtir,  so  as  to  cotifur  the  rights  of 
belligerents  upon  tlie  governnient,  as  against  the  rebels,  and 
against  neutrals,  and  subject  the  rebels  to  the  incapacities  and 
obligations  of  enemies. 

5  446.  I  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
question  whether  states  may  secede.  This  subject  was  saf- 
ficiently  examined  in  Part  I.  I  will  content  myself  with 
stating  what  appears  to  tne  a  dilemma  from  which  there  la  no 
escape.  If  states  have  no  constitutional  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union,  then  any  armed  opposition  to  the  government, 
whether  carrieil  on  by  irresponsible  combinations  of  men,  or 
by  the  aid  and  support  of  state  governments,  is  an  insurrection 
or  rebellion,  which  the  Constitution  in  terms  allows  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  military  force.  If  states  may,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, secede,  they  become,  by  the  very  act  of  secession,  foreign 
nations,  against  whom  Congress  may  declare  and  carry  on 
war;  for  the  organic  law  nowhere  prescribes  or  limits  the 
causes  for  which  hostilities  may  be  waged  against  a  foreign 
country.  The  causes  of  war  it  leaves  to  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  legislature ;  and  there  probably  never  was  a 
war  concerning  which  it  might  not  be  urged  that  the  causes, 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  wei-e  insignificant  or  unjust.  For 
this  reason  it  would  have  been  utterly  futile  to  have  restricted 
Congress  to  the  inception  and  waging  of  just  wars.  Herein 
iieems  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  objections  raised  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  "  coerce  sovereign 
states." 

§  447.  Passing  from  this  inquiry,  which  is  political  and  in- 
ternational, rather  than  constitutional  and  munioijial,  the  other 
points  suggested  above  have  been  definitively  settled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Prize  Cases '  decided 
in  1863,  growing  out  of  the  late  hostilities.  The  cases  arose 
from  the  capture  of  several  vessels  attempting  to  violate  the 
blockade  of  Southern  ports.  Someof  these  vessels  were  neutral, 
knd  the  sole  question  as  to  them  was  whether  the  blockade 
vas  lawful ;  othei-s  were  owned  by  persons  residing  within  the 
i-  2  Black's  R.  SS&. 
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Sootliem  states^  and  tlie  question  as  to  them  i^-as,  whether  th« 
owners  were,  by  the  mere  fact  of  such  residence,  public  ene- 
mies, so  that  their  property  would  be  confiscable  without  any 
examination  into  their  sentiments  for  or  against  the  govern- 
ment. Both  of  these  questions  depended  for  their  solution 
ujwn  a  more  general  one,  namely,  Whether  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  a  state  of  proper  war  existed. 

§  448.  It  will  be  remembered  that  upon  the  first  open  act 
of  hostilities,  the  taking  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  President  sum- 
moned 75,000  men  to  suppress  the  insurrection  or  rebellion, 
(April  loth,  1861 ;)  that  he  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports,  and  stationed  men-of-war  to  make  such  block- 
ade effective,  (April  19th  and  2Tth,  18G1.)  Congress  was 
also  called  to  meet  at  a  future  day  appointed.  They  did  so 
meet,  (July  4th,  1861; )  and  immediately  passed  statutes  rec- 
ognizing the  state  of  hostilities,  and  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  government.  In  the  interval  between  the  establishment 
of  the  blockade  and  the  passage  of  these  laws,  the  vessels  in 
question  were  captured  ;  they  were  libelled  in  the  District 
Courts  and  condemned  as  good  prize,  and  from  the  decrees  of 
condemnation  appeals  were  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

^  449.  The  cases  fairly  presented  three  general  questions 
of  public  law  ;  and  upon  the  answers  would  depend  the  prac- 
tical inquiry  as  to  the  property  in  the  captured  vessels. 

Firet.  Can  the  government  coerce  the  states  assuming  to 
act  in  a  sovereign  capacity,  and  to  repudiate  the  authority  of 
the  nation  ?  This  was  not  openly  and  directly  argued  by  the 
counsel ;  it  was  rather  hinted  that  the  power  does  not  exist. 
Nor  did  the  court  in  terms  discuss  it;  the  affirmative  was, 
however,  necessarily  assumed  in  the  decision  which  was 
reached. 

Second.  Can  the  forcible  means  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  suppress  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  of  its  citizens 
tver  be  called  a  proper  war,  so  as  to  confer  belligerent  rights 
upon  the  nation,  and  belligerent  disabilities  and  incapacities 
jpon  the  rebels  ?  and 

Third.  Assuming  the  affirmative  of  the  last,  can  these  forci- 
ble means  be  called  a  proper  war,  with  all  the  consequences  of 
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Buch  a  war,  before  Congress  has,  by  a  legislative  act,  declared 
such  state  of  war  to  exist  ? 

§  450.  Tlie  negative  of  both  the  latter  questions  was  urged 
and  argued  with  great  fulness  by  the  counsel  who  opposed  the 
legality  of  the  captures,  although  the  force  of  the  argument 
was  expended  upon  the  last.  It  was  claimed  that,  until  Con- 
gress met  and  declared  war  to  exist,  the  only  jwwer  under 
which  the  President  could  act  was  that  conferred  n[>on  him  by 
a  statute  passed  in  1795,  authorizing  bira  tn  call  out  tlie  militia 
to  repress  insurrections  and  rebellions ;  that  as  Executive  he 
had  no  authority  in  the  matter,  his  only  capacity  being  to  exe- 
cute the  law  referred  to ;  that  this  statute  gave  no  power  to 
use  other  belligerent  measures  than  those  indicated  by  its 
terms,  —  the  militia  force  ;  that  the  blockade  was  therefore  a 
nullity,  HO  far  a»  all  captures  made  before  the  legislative  ratifi- 
cation were  concerned. 

§  451.  The  court  was  compelled  to  meet  and  decide  all  these 
questions;  and  decide  them  it  did,  in  the  affirmative.  The 
fil-st,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  assumed ;  the  others,  (^  448,^ 
were  definitively  passed  upon.  The  opinion  of  the  court  waa 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  and  I  quote  from  it  a  few 
pertinent  passages.  He  saya  :  ^  "  Let  us  inquire,  whether,  at 
the  time  this  blockade  was  instituted,  a  state  of  war  existed 
which  would  justify  a  resort  to  these  means  of  subduing  a 
hostile  force.  War  has  been  well  defined  to  be  '  that  stale  in 
which  a  nation  prosecutes  its  rights  by  force.'  The  parties 
belligerent  in  a  public  war  are  independent  nations.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  constitute  war,  that  both  parties  should  be 
acknowledged  as  independent  nations  or  sovereign  states.  A 
war  may  exist  where  one  of  the  belligerents  claims  sovereign 
rights  as  against  the  other.  Insurrection  against  a  g<jreiiimeiit 
may  or  may  not  culminate  in  an  organized  rebellion  ;  but  4t 
civil  war  always  begins  by  insurrection  against  the  lawful 
Ruthority  of  the  government.  A  civil  war  is  never  solemnly 
declared  ;  it  becomes  such  by  its  accidents,  the  number,  power, 
and  organization  of  the  persons  who  originate  and  carry  it  on. 
VThen  tliB  party  in  rebellion  occupy  and  hold  in  a  hosdlft 
1  2  Blaek'a  R.  668. 
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manner  a  certain  portion  of  territory  ;  have  declared  their 
independence ;  have  cast  off  their  allegiance ;  have  organized 
armies;  have  commenced  hostilities  against  the  former  sov- 
ereign, the  world  acknowledges  them  as  belligerents,  and  the 
contest  as  war,  Tliey  claim  to  be  in  arms  to  establish  their 
liberty  and  independence,  in  order  to  become  a  sovereign 
state  ;  while  the  sovereign  party  treats  them  as  insurgents  and 
rebels,  who  owe  allegiance,  and  who  should  be  punished  with 
death  for  their  treason."  "  As  ^  a  civil  war  is  never  publicly 
proclaimed,  eo  nomine^  against  insurgents,  its  actual  existence 
is  a  fact  in  our  domestic  history,  which  the  court  is  bound  to 
notice  and  to  know.*' 

§  452.  Again  :^  "  If  a  war  be  made  by  invasiim  of  a  for- 
eign nation,  the  President  is  not  only  authorized,  but  bound  to 
resist  force  by  force.  He  does  not  initiate  the  war,  but  is 
bound  to  accept  the  challenge  without  waiting  for  any  special 
legislative  authority.  And  whether  the  hostile  party  be  a 
foreign  invader,  or  states  organized  in  rebellion,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  war,  although  the  declaration  of  it  be  unilateral.  Lord 
Stowell  observes : ^  'It  is  not  the  less  a  war  on  that  account^ 
for  war  may  exist  without  a  declaration  on  either  side.  It  is 
so  laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  A 
declaration  of  war  by  one  country  only,  is  not  a  mere  chal- 
lenge, to  be  accepted  or  refused  at  the  j)leasure  of  the  other.' " 
"  It  *  is  not  the  less  a  civil  war  with  belligerent  parties  in  hos- 
tile array,  because  it  may  be  called  an  insurrection  by  one  side, 
and  the  insurgents  considered  as  rebels  and  traitors.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  independence  of  the  revolted  province  or 
state  be  acknowledged,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a  party  bellig- 
erent in  a  war,  according  to  the  law  of  nations." 

§  453.  In  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  executive,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  *  "  The  President  was  botind  to  meet  it  in  the  shape  it 
presented  itself,  without  waiting  for  Congress  to  baptize  it  with 
a  name;  and  no  name  given  to  it  by  him  or  them,  could 
change  the  fact."     "The®  law  of  nations  contains  no  such 

1  2  Black's  R.  667.  9  Ibid.  668. 

8  1  Dodsou's  Adin.  R.  247.  «  2  Black's  R.  669. 

5  [bid  669.  6  Ibid.  670. 
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inomaloas  doctrine  as  that  which  this  court  are  now,  for  ihe 
first  time,  desired  to  pronounce,  to  wit.  That  inHiirgcnls  who 
bare  risen  in  n?beIlion  against  their  sovereign,  expelled  lier 
courts,  established  a  revoliitiunaiy  government,  and  commenced 
hostilities,  are  not  enemies  because  tliey  are  traitors ;  and  a 
war  levied  on  the  government  Iij-  traitors,  in  order  to  dismem* 
ber  and  destroy  it,  is  not  a  war  because  it  is  an  insurrection. 
Whether  thu  President,  in  fulfilling  his  duties  in  suppressing 
an  insurrection,  has  met  with  sucli  armed  hostile  resistance, 
and  a.  civil  war  of  such  alarming  projwrtions,  as  will  compel 
him  to  accord  to  them  the  diameter  of  belligerents,  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  Hint,  and  this  court  must  be  governed  by 
the  decisions  and  acts  of  the  political  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  this  power  was  intrusted.  He  must  deter- 
mine what  degi-ee  of  force  the  crisis  demands.  The  proclama- 
tion of  bhwkade  is  itself  official  and  conclusive  evidence  to  the 
court  that  u  state  of  war  existed  which  demand<^d  and  author- 
ized a  recourse  to  such  a  measure,  under  the  cirium stances 
pecnliar  to  the  case." 

U.   TTu  Power  to  grant  iMten  of  Mar^u  and  RepritaL 

§  454.  I  need  not  stop  to  comment  upon  this  clause.  It 
includes  the  power  to  provitle  for  the  commission  of  privateers 
to  cruise  during  a  state  of  pi-rfect  war ;  and  of  priiate  armed 
vessels  to  make  i-epriutls  u)>on  the  commerce  of  an  unfriendly 
nation,  during  a  condition  of  imperfect  war.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  prix'ateering  and  rvprisuls  belongs  to  the  international 
law. 


UL    TTm  Power  Co  nuiie  Hales  aincaming   Capturtt  on  Land  and 
Wattr. 

^  455.  The  "  captures  "  here  s[>oken  of,  are  the  tldngs  taken 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  government,  and  not  the  very  act 
itself  of  taking.  The  word  is  used  in  both  senses.  We  speak 
of  the  capture  of  a  town,  district  of  territory,  ship,  foit,  army ; 
and  thereby  imply  the  fact  of  their  seizure.  The  clause  cannot 
admit  of  this  cuDslruction ;  otherwise  a  very  large  part  uf  tha 
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disposition  and  management  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  Congress;  and  the  "  Commander-in-Chief" 
would  be  an  empty  titlt<  with  little  or  no  power  except  to 
enforce  the  mandates  of  the  legislature.  The  policy  of  the 
Constitution  is  very  different.  It  was  felt  that  active  hostili- 
ties, under  the  control  of  a  large  deliberative  body,  would  be 
feebly  carried  on,  with  uniform  disastrous  results.  All  history 
teaches  this  truth,  and  shows  that  the  army  and  navy  must  be 
wielded  by  a  single  will,  must  be  instruments  in  one  hand. 
The  Constitution  has  therefore  clothed  the  legislature  with 
power  to  originate  a  war ;  to  furnish  the  requisite  supi)Iies  of 
money  and  materials ;  to  authorize  the  raising  of  men  ;  and  to 
dispose  of  the  results.  All  tliis  is  a  complete  check  upon  the 
Executive  ;  for  Congress  may,  by  refusing  to  grant  supplies  or 
raise  forces,  drive  the  President  to  conclude  a  peace,  or  inau- 
gurate a  different  policy  in  the  conduct  of  actual  hostilities. 
But  all  direct  management  of  warlike  operations,  all  ])lanning 
and  organizing  of  campaigns,  all  establishing  of  blockades,  all 
direction  of  marches,  sieges,  battles,  and  the  like,  are  as  much 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislature,  as  they  are  beyond 
that  of  any  assemblage  of  private  citizens.  The  only  possible 
autliority  for  Congress  to  pass  measures  in  respect  to  the  actual 
conduct  of  hostilities,  is  found  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Section 
VIII.  Article  I.,  which  gives  them  power  '*  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion ....  all  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or 
officer  thereof."  But  these  measures  must  be  sui)i)lementary 
to,  and  in  aid  of,  the  separate  and  independent  functions  of  the 
President  as  commander-in  chief ;  they  cannot  interfere  with, 
mucli  less  limit,  his  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  those  func- 
tions. 

§  456.  Congress  may,  therefore,  make  rules  concerning  the 
disposition  of  all  things  taken,  seized,  captured  by  the  national 
forces  of  every  description.  And  this  includes  a  vast  array, 
both  in  number  and  magnitude,  of  special  objects  to  which  the 
legislative  power  may  be  directed.  Under  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion, Congress  can  pass  statutes  providing  for  the  disposition 
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of  enemies'  or  neutral  ships  anti  goods  taken  at  sea,  wliiJe  Titv 
lating  belligerent  riglita,  —  llie  entire  code  of  prize  regulations , 
for  tlie  disposition  of  public  and  [iiivate  property  of  the  enemv 
taken  on  land ;  for  the  disposition  of  the  persons  of  enemies 
taken  prisoners  ;  and,  doubtless,  fur  the  disjmsition  of  enemitV 
territory  conquered  and  held  by  a  victorious  army,  except  sr 
far  SB  this  power  may  be  controlled  by  the  higlier  function  of 
treaty-making,  held  by  the  President  and  Senate. 

§  457.  The  same  capacity  exists  in  a  civil  war,  while  the 
hostilities  ai-e  actually  raging ;  although  the  Constitution  fur- 
bids  private  property  of  citizens  to  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation  ;  and  provides  that  the  citizen  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law  ;  and  thus  prohibits  legislative  contiscations,  and  all 
other  summary  proceedings  of  a  like  character.  Indeed,  there 
is  something  exquisitely  absurd  in  the  supposition  that  a  civil, 
any  more  than  a  public,  war  can  be  waged  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  point  was  definitively  settled 
in  the  Prize  Cases,'  just  cited,  with  reference  to  the  private  prop- 
erty of  a  resident  within  the  insurgent  territory,  taken  at  sea  ; 
and  I  see  no  possible  difference  between  that  at&e  and  the  case 
of  such  property  taken  on  land  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

^  458.  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  in  answering  ttie  argument  which 
opposed  the  treatment  of  the  Southern  citizen's  vessel  and  goods 
as  enemies'  property,  and  which  urged  that  the  ordinances  of 
secession  being  null  and  void,  the  Southern  people  were  still 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  entitled  lo  the  im- 
munities and  privileges  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  says 
rather  pithily :  ^  "  This  argument  rests  on  the  assumption  of  two 
propositions,  each  of  which  is  without  foundation.  It  assumes 
that  where  a  civil  war  exists,  the  party  belligerent  claiming  to 
be  sovereign,  cannot,  for  some  unknown  reason,  exercise  the 
riglits  of  belligerents,  although  the  revolutionary  party  may. 
Being  sovereign  he  can  exercise  only  sovereign  rights  over  the 
other  party.  The  insurgent  may  be  killed  on  the  battle-field 
ar  by  the  executioner ;  his  property  on  land  may  be  confiscated 
I  2  Black's  B.  636.  •  Ibid.  flT2. 
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by  the  municipal  law  i  but  the  commerce  on  tlie  ocean,  which 
supplies  the  rebels  with  means  to  support  the  war,  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  capture  by  the  laws  of  war,  because  it  is 
unconstitutional///*^^  He  then  proceeds  to  rebut  these  as- 
sumptions and  to  repel  the  argument. 

In  fact,  those  who  maintain  the  views  opposed  to  this  case, 
are  inevitably  driven  to  the  position,  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  a  civil  war,  however  great,  is  no  war, 
but  only  an  aggravated  riot ;  and  the  armies  and  navies  used 
in  suppressing  the  disturbance,  are  only  a  somewhat  exce|>- 
tional  posse  comiiatus^  called  out  to  aid  the  sheriff  in  his  civil 
duty  of  dispersing  the  unlawful  assemblages,  and  arresting  the 
offenders. 

§  459.  It  is  well  known  that  Congress,  during  the  late  civil 
war,  acted  under  the  construction  of  their  powers  which  I  have 
stated  and  advocated  ;  and  passed  many  statutes  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  proi)erty  seized  on  land  by  the  armies,  in  particular  of 
cotton  and  slaves,  selling  the  one  and  liberating  the  other. 
They  also  provided  for  the  confiscation  of  enemies'  property 
by  civil  proceedings. 

How  far  measures  of  confiscation,  after  the  hostilities  have 
ended,  are  lawful,  is  an  entirely  different  question ;  its  solution 
depends  upon  considerations  which  have  no  connection  with 
the  military  powers  of  Congress. 

Second.  The  Potvers  which  relate  to  the  Raising^  Maintain- 
ing, Equipping^  and  Goveming*the  regular  Land  and  Naval 
Forces^  the  Army  and  Navy  proper. 

I.  The  Power  to  Raise  and  Support  the  Forces. 

§  460.  Congress  has  power  "  to  raise  and  support  armies," 
"  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  but  no  appropriation  for 
the  army  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  latter  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  navy. 
The  army  nere  spoken  of  is  the  regular  standing  army,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  militia,  and  to  volunteer  organizationf 
.hroughout  the  country. 

1  The  marks  of  emphasis  are  not  mine. 
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These  provisions  in  the  Constitution  were  made  the  ground 
Df  a  most  viulent  attack  upon  that  instniment  when  it  wm 
before  the  people  for  adoption.  It  was  orgeil  with  great  vehe- 
mence that  a  standing  army  would  become  the  instrnment,  in 
the  hands  of  ihe  President,  of  overthrowing  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ;  that  its  numbers,  at  all  events,  should  be  limited  ;  that 
a  navy  was  useless,  a  mere  me^ns  of  expense  and  of  irritation. 
In  fact,  the  navy  remained  under  a  cloud  until  the  war  of 
1812  brought  it  into  favor.  The  futility  of  these  objections 
has  been  so  conclusively  shown  by  the  past  history  of  our 
country,  that  I  need  not  occupy  time  and  space  with  staling 
the  arguments  by  which  they  were  met.  These  arguments 
are  all  summed  up  in  the  fact  that  the  army  is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  ]>eople  ;  and  to 
say  that  they  cannot  be  trusted,  is  to  say  that  the  people 
cannot  be  trusted,  and  that  all  republican  government  is  a 
failure. 

§  461.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  English 
history,  know  that  one  of  the  chief  matters  for  a  long  time  in 
dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  was  as  to  where 
the  jurisdiction  to  raise  and  maintain  armies  lay.  The  Com- 
mons claimed  that  it  rested  exclusively  with  Parliament ;  the 
Crown  asserted  that  its  own  prerogative  enable<i  it  to  raise 
forces  and  collect  money  for  their  support  by  divers  imposts 
and  duties.  The  controversy  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Commons.  It  needs  no  argument,  at  this  day,  to  show 
that  in  any  nation  assuming  tft  be  republican,  or  even  consticu- 
tioiial,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  no  security,  no  certainty  that 
the  existing  constitution  of  things,  the  settled  public  onler  and 
tranquillity,  wilt  remain,  unless  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
the  armed  forces  of  the  state  is  exclusively  confided  to  the 
popular  branch  of  the  government.  Tins  has  passed  into  tm 
axiom  of  the  public  law.  The  power  of  the  purse  Is  yet 
stronger  than  the  power  of  the  sword.  Annies  and  armed 
forces  are,  of  all  things,  the  most  expensive ;  and  if  the  sup- 
plies be  withheld,  the  array  will  collapse.  Thus  the  Constitu- 
tion has  given  the  people,  through  their  direct  representatives, 
%  complete  check  upon  any  illegal  and  revolutionary'  designs 
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of  the  Executive  ;  and  even  upon  his  ambitious  or  ill-consid- 
ered methods  of  carrying  on  a  war  that  had  been  authorized 
b}'  Congress. 

§  462.  But  the  Constitution  goes  farther  even  than  this,  fai^ 
ther  than  the  organic  law  of  Great  Britain.  Parliament  has 
indeed  adopted  a  practice,  or  policy,  of  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  army,  and  authorizing  its  maintenance  for  only  one  year ; 
renewing  annually  the  statute  by  virtue  of  which  the  army 
exists.  But  this  is  only  a  practice,  which  may  be  abandoned 
at  any  time.  Parliament  may,  if  it  choose,  pass  a  law  estab- 
lishing tile  aruiy  for  ten,  or  any  other  number  of  years,  and 
making  an  appropriation  for  its  support  during  all  that  time. 
This  Congress  cannot  do.  The  utmost  limit  to  which  thev 
can  extend  their  action  in  the  way  of  support  and  maintenance, 
is  two  years.  If  they  should  withhold  the  supply,  every  officer 
and  every  private  must  go  without  his  pay,  clothing,  and 
rations.  The  probable  reason  for  adopting  this  limit  was,  that 
two  years  is  made  the  time  for  the  existence  of  each  Congress ; 
that  every  two  years  the  people  are  called  upon  to  elect  new 
representatives,  when  the  acts  of  their  late  delegates  will  be 
passed  in  review.  It  was  considered  that,  by  making  the  term 
of  office  two  years  in  length,  the  people  had  delegated  their 
entire  discretion  for  such  period  to  their  representatives,  re- 
taining the  power  to  mark  their  disapproval  of  any  measure 
by  rejecting  their  former  agents,  and  by  appointing  others  who 
will  carry  out  their  wishes. 

§  463.  What  laws  Congress  may  pass  by  virtue  of  this 
power,  has  not  been  illustrated  to  any  extent  by  judicial  de- 
cision ;  nor  is  there  room  for  much  doubt  or  question.  "  Rais- 
ing" armies,  includes  the  determination  of  the  number  of  men 
who  shall  be  enlisted ;  the  different  arms  of  the  service  intu 
which  they  shall  be  separated ;  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  companies,  regiments,  brigades,  and  corps ;  the  number  and 
rank  of  officers ;  the  time  of  service  of  men  and  officers,  and 
other  like  matters.  "  Providing '  a  navy,  includes  the  de- 
termination of  the  same  class  of  subjects  relating  to  seamen 
%nd  officers,  and  also  the  number,  size,  character,  and  cost  of 
ships  and  other  vessels  of  war;  the  number,  size,  situation^ 
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aids,  and  other  |ilnfes  of  tonstrnt- 


tnd  cost  of  navy  and  dor 
tion. 

"Supporting"  an  arniy,  includes  not  only  tlie  provisions  for 
the  food,  clothing,  cost  of  transportation  of  men  and  officers, 
but  also  provision  for  their  wariike  equipment,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, ntedicnl  attendance ;  also  provision  for  their  and  the 
conntry's  defence  by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  bap- 
rackft,  arsenals,  depots,  forts  and  all  other  for tifi cations,  both 
temporary  and  permanent ;  in  short,  any  thing  that  ?an  make 
an  army  effective  for  offi;nsive  or  defensive  purposes.  The 
same  is  true  in  reference  to  "maintaining"  a  nnvy, 

^  464.  In  accomplishing  these  direct  objects,  Congress  may 
adopt  all  measures  necessary  and  proper  for  eftecting  the  re- 
quired purpose.  They  may  either  purchase  or  manufactnre 
arms,  ammunition,  etc.  ;  they  have  done  both  ;  tliey  may 
educate  officers  in  military  science,  as  is  done  in  the  national 
military  scfaool  at  West  Point,  and  the  naval  school  at  Annap- 
olis ;  they  have  organized  the  war  and  navy  de|>artments, 
with  their  many  subordinate  bureaus ;  they  have  provided  for 
the  payment  of  bounties  in  money  and  land,  and  pensions  to 
soldiers  and  their  families.  It  is  claimed  by  many  statesmen, 
that  they  may  construct,  or  aid  in  the  construction  of  great 
highways,  or  railways,  as  means  for  the  ready  transport  of 
troops.  The  action  of  Congress  in  aid  of  the  Pacific  Railway, 
is  partly  supported  by  this  riew  of  their  constitutional  power. 

I  46o.  In  what  manner  Congress  shall  proceed  to  raise  men 
for  the  army  and  navy,  may  admit  of  some  question.  The 
common  practice,  under  ordinary  circumstances  is,  to  enlist 
them  for  a  definite  period  of  years,  as  they  shall  voluntarily 
apply.  This,  doubtless,  suffices  as  the  general  procedure. 
But  emergencies  may  arise,  and  have  arisen,  when  this  slow 
process  would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  Then  the  government  may  call  for  volunteers;  and  as 
an  incentive,  offer  bounties,  and  permit  those  volunteering  to 
organize  themselves  into  regiments,  under  their  own  officers 
partly  or  wholly.  Tins  plan  was  adopted  in  the  Mexican  War. 
The  volunteers  then  called  out,  were  not  a  part  of  the  militia, 
fisr  they  were  required  to  depart  from  the  territory  of  the 
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United  States,  which  the  militia,  as  we  shall  see,  cannot  be 
?om|)elled  to  do. 

§  466.  During  the  late  war,  the  general  government  seems 
to  have  acted  under  its  powers  of  raising  armies  and  of 
calling  out  the  militia  combined,  as,  beyond  a  question,  it 
might  do.  The  first  call  of  75,000  men  was  in  terms  made 
under  an  old  statute  of  Congress  permitting  the  President  to 
call  forth  the  militia  in  order  to  suppress  an  insurrection.  The 
subsequent  calls  for  volunteers  seem  to  have  been  made  under 
the  power  lo  raise  armies  ;  for  the  men  were  enlisted  for  a  def- 
inite period,  three  years  or  until  the  end  of  the  war  ;  they  were 
often  added  to  existing  regiments;  the  general  officers  were 
appointed  by  the  Executive.  Still  the  idea  of  militia  was  not 
entirely  abandoned  ;  regiments  were  organized  by  states,  quotas 
were  demanded  from  states,  state  governors  appointed  the 
regimental  officers.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
these  forces  were  organized  under  the  general  power  to  raise 
armies ;  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  of  the  militia  in  active  service ;  and  that  this 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  government  was  entirely  consti- 
tutional. None  but  mere  verbal  theorists  and  critics  objected 
to  it,  although  such  objections  were  raised. 

Whether  Congress  may  resort  to  conscription  as  a  means  of 
filling  their  armies,  cannot  be  fully  considered  until  the  power 
to  call  forth  the  militia  is  examined.  The  discussion  of  the 
question  will  therefore  be  postponed  till  the  close  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

II.  The  Power  to  Govern  the  Forces* 

§  467.  Congress  may  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  this  power  is  entirely  independent  of  the  ordinary  judicial 
department  of  the  general  government.  It  is  applicable  only 
to  a  special  class  of  men,  —  those  in  the  land  or  naval  forces. 
The  fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  shows  conclusively 
that  the  rules  to  be  made  uniier  this  clause  were  to  be  out- 
8ide  of  ordinary  civil  judicial  proceedings  ;  for  it  excepts  per- 
sons in  I  he  land  or  naval  forces,  and  those  in  the  militm  when 
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ill  ac-tuni  service  In  time  of  war  or  public  Jaiigcr,  from  the 
safeguard  of  an  indictment. 

(  468.  The  language  of  tliis  clause  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served. Congress  may  make  rules,  the  object  of  which  shall 
be  ifgulntion  and  govenimeut.  It  cannot  utter  exceptional, 
or  transitory  mandates  which  affect  the  management  and  dia- 
|)osition  of  the  army  or  the  navy.  This  particular  grant  of 
power  confers  no  autliority  upon  the  legislature  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  rnles  framed  by 
Congress  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  furm,  together,  the  military  law  of  the  land  ; 
they  are  a  part  of  the  general  statutory  legislation  of  Congress 
apphcable  to  a  special  and  designated  class  of  persons,  soldiers 
and  sailors ;  they  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  statutes ;  are  jnst  as  binding;  and  the  decisions  of  courts 
thereunder  are  just  as  effective  as  any  other  laws,  or  any  other 
judgments. 

§  469.  This  military  law,  or  in  other  words,  this  code  of 
positive,  enacted,  statutory  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  is  something  very  different  from  martial 
law,  which,  if  it  exists  at  alt,  is  unwritten,  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the  Commander-in-chief 
may  wage  effective  war,  something  above  and  beyond  the 
jurisdiciion  of  Congress;  for  that  body  lias  no  direct  anthoiity 
over  the  actual  conduct  of  hostilities,  when  war  has  bt-en  ini- 
tiated. Whether  there  be  any  martial  law  in  this,  its  proper 
sense,  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  ciiapter. 

§  470.  Under  this  grant  of  power.  Congress  may  establish 
1  military  discipline,  —  may  adopt  a  system  of  tactics ;  define 
military  offences,  provide  for  their  punishment  ;  organize 
courts  martial,  and  presctibe  their  jurisdiction,  practice,  and 
the  mode  of  executing  their  sentences.  This  has  been  done, 
not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  every  other  land  where 
there  is  a  standing  army.  It  should  be  carefully  borne  in 
miud,  however,  that  the  only  legitimate  subjects  of  this  mili- 
tary code  of  regulations  are  the  land  and  naval  forces, — the 
ofEcers  and  men  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  militia  whcr. 
in  active  service  of  the  United  States. 
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§  471.  During  a  late  session  of  Congress,  a  statute  was  en- 
acted which  prescribes  in  substance  that  all  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  army,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  directed  to, 
and  shall  issue  through,  the  general ;  and  that  the  general  shall 
have  his  permanent  headquarters  at  Washington.  The  Presi- 
dent objected  to  these  provisions  on  the  ground  that  they  in- 
terfered with  his  independent  functions  as  Commander-in-chief. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  first 
of  tliese  statutory  requirements  is  clearly  not  obnoxious  to  the 
criticism  made  upon  it.  It  is  simply  a  rule  for  the  regulation 
of  the  army ;  a  rule  similar  in  its  nature  to  hundreds  of  others 
which  are  found  in  the  code  of  tactics  adopted  by  authority  of 
Congress.  It  does  not  limit  in  the  least  the  power  or  discre- 
tion of  the  President  as  to  the  orders  he  may  issue ;  but  only 
re^julates  the  manner  in  which  those  orders  shall  be  conimuni- 
cated  from  superior  to  subordinate.  The  other  requirement 
of  the  statute  appears  to  be  more  open  to  objection.  It  seems 
to  restrict  the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as 
Commander-in-chief;  it  prevents  him  from  assigning  the  gen- 
eral to  such  place  and  position  as  he  deems  expedient ;  and  so 
far  forth  it  interferes  with  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  forces. 
If  Congress  may  do  this  in  respect  to  one  officer  high  in  rank, 
it  may  do  it  in  respect  to  all  officers,  and  the  private  soldiers, 
and  may  thus  assume  to  itself  the  entire  attributes  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Third.      Tho%e  Power 9  which  relate  to  the  Employment  of  the 
Militia  in  the  Service  of  the  General  Government. 

§  472.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Con- 
Btitution  makes  no  provision  for  a  national  militia  under  the 
exclusive  control  and  direction  of  the  central  government. 
The  militia  was,  and  still  is,  that  of  the  states,  the  jurisdiction 
pf  the  United  States  over  it  being  at  all  times  partial  and  ex- 
leptional.  Thus  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  training 
of  this  militia  is,  under  every  emergency,  left  to  the  states. 
Congress  may  adopt  a  mode  of  training,  a  system  of  tactics ; 
\nd,  if  it  does,  the  several  states  must  follow  that  mode  and 
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»ifMem  i  if  it  doe*  nut,  mch  state  nrnv  dioase  one  ki  itself. 
Whilo  tuiy  [Art  of  tlie  militia  are  employed  in  the  sen  ice  of 
ihe  United  States,  Congress  may  prescribe  tlio  rul«s  for  their 
govvmmLiit,  —  tliat  i»,  may  bring  tliem  nndt-r  its  co^e  of  mili- 
tary law.  At  all  cither  times,  under  all  other  eiri^umstanen, 
th«  ri-{;uIation  and  government  are  exclusively  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  renpective  stales. 

(  478.  Finally,  Congress  may  provide  for  callinj:  forth  the  mi- 
litia in  onk-r  to  exi^cute  the  laws  of  the  Union.  —  that  is,  to  aid 
t|]«  civil  authority  when  the  jmtie  eomitatw»  lUils ;  and  in  order 
to  utij'iircss  insurrections  nnd  repel  invasiuiis,  —  that  is,  when 
tim  civil  nulliurity  is  utterly  pnwerless,  is  entirely  abandoned, 
and  a  resort  lo  actual  hoxtililics,  to  war,  is  necessary.  This 
!■  the  extent  of  the  power  which  the  general  government  may 
sxerciNO  over  the  militin ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  no 
case  can  they  be  comjielled  to  serve  without  the  territory  of 
the  Union.  The  laws  mnst  be  executed  where  they  have 
force,  and  that  is  only  within  tlie  country  itself.  Insurrections 
and  invasions  must  be  interna).  We  do  not  rejicl  an  invasion 
byaltucking  tliu  invading  nation  upon  its  own  aott.  Still,  there 
can  be  no  (piestion  that  the  mililia  may  be  called  out  before 
tlio  invaders  have  set  foot  upon  our  territory.  It  is  a  fair  con- 
struction of  langmige  to  say  that  one  means  of  "  n^'i^lting  "  an 
invasion  is  to  have  u  fun-e  ready  to  receive  tiie  threatened  in- 
tvudeni  when  tlicy  shall  arrive.  The  same  principle  mnst 
opply  to  tho  Mipprctuiion  of  insurrections.  If  the  government 
must  wait  until  the  inxuders  are  actually  upon  the  soil  doing 
their  work  of  destruction,  or  until  the  insurgents  have  actually 
risen  and  coinmeueL-d  their  pnicoss  of  social  disorgantiadt»i, 
belurv  it  can  reaart  to  all  the  nieans  appropriate  to  »«eure  ib 
own  safely  and  integrity,  tlie  UnittNl  States  is  indeed  the  we«k- 
Ml  of  nil  nations. 

I  474.  The  language  of  the  consiitutiooal  <p-ant  of  power 
tliould  bo  noticed.  It  is  not  that  Congress  may  call  forth,  b« 
liuty  pnivide  Ibr  calling  forth,  the  militia.  Tlie  It^isUtnre  may 
ihcrefture  )iass  general  laws  applicable  lo  cirroinstances  thai 
may  arise  in  the  fuiuiv,  and  therein  may  empowrr  the  Execu- 
tivc^aiid  parhaps  any  other  de^jgnated  indirklaal  — to  9U» 
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non  the  militia  into  active  service,  upon  the  happening  of 
eitlier  contingency  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  Such  a 
law  is  almost  indi^i^en sable.  The  Congress  is  not  always  in 
session ;  and  cii-cum stances  may  arise  during  its  recess  de- 
manding an  immediate  resort  to  arms,  when  a  delay  would  be 
ruinous.  Governed  by  these  considerations,  Congress  at  a 
very  early  day  (1795)  passed  a  statute  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  forth  the  militia  in  the  cases  prescribed  by  the 
organic  law,  which  is  still  operative.  Under  its  provisions 
President  Lincoln  made  his  first  requisition  for  75,000  men. 

§  475.  Two  cases  have  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  under  the  grant  of  power  to  call  forlh  the 
militia.  Tliese  cases,  and  especially  the  first  in  order  of  time, 
enter  somewhat  fully  into  a  discussion  of  the  relative  jwwers 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  states  over  the  militia,  the  nature 
and  object  of  this  military  organization,  etc.,  which  it  is  un 
necessaiy  to  quote.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  judgments 
themselves  for  the  views  of  the  diflerent  members  of  the  court. 
I  will  only  state  the  points  decided.  In  the  first  case,  Hous- 
8ton  II.  Moore,^  it  was  held  that  the  several  states  have  concm-- 
rent  jurisdiction  with  the  United  States  to  aid  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  calling  forth  the  militia,  though  not  to  hinder  or 
prevent  such  calling  forth.  Therefore  a  statute  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, providing  that  persons  called  forth  hy  the  United  States, 
and  neglecting  or  refusing  to  obey  the  call,  should  be  tried  by 
a  state  court  martial,  and  punished  according  to  state  laws, 
was  declared  to  be  constitutional  and  valid.  I  remark  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  principle  upon  which  this  case  rests  is  identical 
with  that  which  supports  the  authority  of  the  states  to  punish 
counterfeiters  of  national  coin  and  securities,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  in  ^  420.  The  states  also  acted  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  general  government 
during  the  late  civil  war,  by  promoting  the  enlistment  of  vol- 
inteers. 

^  476.  In  Martin  w.  Mott '  it  was  decided  that,  under  the 
kuthority  given  to  the  President  by  the  statute  of  179-5,  to 
tall  forth  the  militia  under  certain  circumstances,  the  power  is 
1  9  \Tlieaton's  B.  1.  ■  13  Wheatfia*s  R.  19 
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exclasively  vested  in  liim  to  determine  whether  thuse  rircam- 
stances  exist;  and  when  he  has  determined  by  issuing  lih 
call,  no  court  can  question  his  decision.  This  was  the  impor- 
tant doctrine  settled  by  the  case;  but  it  was  alsn  held  that 
when  a  person  had  been  ordered  to  appear  and  report  himself 
under  such  call,  and  had  neglected  to  obey,  and  had  in  tact 
never  appeared  and  been  mustered  in,  he  was  still  liable  to  l>e 
tried  and  pmiJshed  by  a  court  martial  appointed  bv  the  aulhoi^ 
ity  of  the  United  States,  although  the  trial  took  place  several 
yenrs  after  the  war  was  ended,  to  serve  In  which  the  militia 
had  been  ordered  out. 

Contcription. 

§  477.  I  am  now  brought  to  the  question  whether,  under 
either  of  these  classes  of  powers,  —  thsit  to  raise  armies,  and 
that  to  call  fbith  the  militia,  —  Congress  may  adopt  the 
method  of  a  draft  or  conscription.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
mode  has  been  resorted  to.  In  March,  1863,  Congress  passed 
an  act  for  "  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forci-s." 
The  preamble  of  this  statute  sets  forth  the  existence  of  the 
rebellion  ;  of  the  war  raging  to  suppress  it ;  the  necessity  of 
a  military  foi-ce  ;  and  the  duty  of  all  persons  to  contribute  to- 
wards its  raising  and  support.  The  act  then  provides  in  sul>- 
stanee  for  the  eni-olling  of  all  citizens  between  the  agea  of 
twenty  and  forty-five  years ;  that  all  these,  with  a  few  desig- 
nated exceptions,  should  constitute  the  "  national  forces,"  and 
be  liable  to  serve  when  called  out  by  the  President.  Pro- 
rision  is  made,  by  means  of  local  districts  and  officials,  for 
completing  the  enrolment  and  enforcing  the  call ;  the  quotas 
called  from  each  district  are  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  etc.  The 
President  made  a  call  which  was  apportioned  amung  the  states, 
and  the  quotas  of  each  state  allotted  to  the  several  districts. 

§  478.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  resembles,  in  some  of  its 
practical  features,  the  process  of  calling  forth  the  militis;  but 
in  others  it  is  entirely  different,  I  remark,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, that  if  such  n  statute  may  be  passed  in  time  of  war, 
«id  adajited  to  a  state  of  hostilities,  it  may  also  be  passed  in 
time  of  peace,  and  made  the  permanent  policy  of  the  gorero- 
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Qieiit.  Congress,  with  two  exceptions,  gets  no  increase  of 
direct  power  over  military  matters  in  time  of  war ;  it  has  only 
new  and  singular  opportunities  for  calling  its  powers  into 
action,  which  would  probably  be  left  dormant  in  periods  of 
tranquillity.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  principle  are,  the 
power  to  make  rules  concerning  captures,  and  the  power  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia.  The  conscription  meas- 
ures certainly  do  not  fall  within  the  first  of  these  exceptions ; 
it  will  be  sliown  in  the  sequel  that  they  do  not  fall  under  the 
second.  That  Congress  would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  replenishing  its  armies  in  peace,  is  plain  enough;  its 
direct  responsibility  to  the  people  is  sufficfent  to  prevent  a 
resort  to  so  stringent  a  method,  except  under  circumstances  of 
the  direst  necessity. 

§  479.  I  am  aware  of  but  one  judicial  decision  in  which  the 
constitutionality  of  this  conscription  act  was  elaborately  con- 
sidered and  passed  under  review.  The  case  was  Knudler  v, 
Lane,^  and  arose  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  history  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  In  that  state  the  Supreme  Court  consists  of  five 
judges.  Each  of  these  presides  at  Nisi  Prius  or  Circuit,  for 
the  trial  of  jury  causes,  and  the  hearing  of  equity  suits.  Ac- 
cording to  their  practice,  it  is  customary,  when  a  very  impor- 
tant and  difficult  question  is  presented  to  a  single  judge  at 
Nisi  Prius,  for  him  to  call  upon  all  his  brethren  for  their  assist- 
ance and  advice  in  its  decision ;  and  thus  the  parties  have  the 
opinions  of  a  full  bench  at  once. 

The  case  now  referred  to  arose  as  follows :  The  plaintiff 
had  been  enrolled,  and  was  subject  to  a  draft.  He  commenced 
a  suit  in  equity  against  the  officers  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge,  and  prayed  an  injunction  restraining  them  from  prose- 
cuting the  draft ;  the  only  ground  alleged  being  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  tlie  conscription  act.  Application  for  a  prelim- 
inary injunction  was  made  to  Woodward,  J.,  at  Nisi  Prius 
He  called  in  the  other  judges,  who  differed  in  opinion  ;  Low* 
rie,  C.  J.,  Woodward  and  Thompson,  JJ.,  holding  the  statute 
void,  while  Strong  and  Read,  JJ.,  dissented.  The  prelimi- 
nary injunction  was  therefore  awarded.     Shortly  after,  and  be- 

1  9  Wright's  (45  Penn.  St )  R.  338. 
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cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for 
the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other 
needful  buildings."  —  (Article  I.  Sec.  VIII.)  "New  states 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union  ;  but  no 
new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  state ;  nor  any  state  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  concenied,  as  well  as  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular  state."  — 
(Art.  IV.  Sec.  III.)  The  grant  to  Congress  of  authority  to 
declare  war,  and  to  the  President  of  power  to  make  treaties 
should  be  read  in  this  connection. 

§  484.  The  United  States  may  hold  two  different  species  of 
rights  and  capacities  over  the  territorial  regions  belonging  to 
it,  namely :  (1.)  A  mere  proprietory  right,  or  the  right  to 
acquire  and  disi)ose  of  the  property  in  the  soil,  as  owner 
thereof;  and  (2)  a  political  right  of  dominion,  or  the  power 
to  govern  these  particular  portions  of  the  whole  country. 
Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  these  two  classes  of  powers 
and  attributes,  the  exercise  of  them  belongs  to  Congress.  I 
shall  consider  them  separately. 

I.     TTie  Right  of  Proprietorship, 

§  485.  When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  dissolved 
the  political  connection  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, most,  if  not  all,  the  states  had  within  their  determinate 
boundaries  certain  amounts  of  undisposed  lands,  the  proprie 
torship  of  which  had  resided  in  the  Crown.  It  was  assumed, 
by  universal  consent,  that  the  title  to  these  lands  passed  to  the 
states  in  which  they  were  respectively  situated.  But  several 
>f  the  states  also  laid  claim  to  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  terri- 
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tory  lying  to  the  west  of  tlielr  ascertained  bountkrk-s,  but  slill 
embraced  within  the  vague  descriptions  of  their  clmrlers. 
The  fact  of  possession  of  this  land  by  some  of  the  common- 
wealths was  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  the  loose  {jov- 
emment  established  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Tlione 
states  which  had  none  of  this  virgin  soil  insisted  that,  having!  i 

been  wrested  from  the  ownership  of  the  Crown,  it  became  the 
property  of  the  entire  political  society  which  revolted  and 
thereby  destroyed  the  former  title ;  that  the  advantages  flow- 
ing from  its  possession  belonged  to  all  the  states  in  common ; 
that  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  should  go  to  defray  the  war  ex- 
penses of  all  the  thirteen  communities  which  had  simred  a 
common  danger  and  assumed  a  common  burden.  Mainland  t  i 
in  particular  was  emphatic  in  maintaining  these  views,  and  re-  /  , 
fused  to  enter  the  Confederation  until  1781,  because  their 
justice  and  correctness  had  not  been  recognised.  Very  nat- 
ui-ally  the  states  which  claimed  the  separate  ownership  over 
the  western   regions  asserted  the  validity  of  their  chartered  , 

rights,  and  for  a  while  were  unwilling  to  part  wiih  any  pecul-  I 

iar  advantages  which  might  result  to  themselves  from  such 
proprietorship. 

§  486.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  plainly  adopted 
the  view  that  this  land  belonged  of  right  to  the  nation  ;  for, 
on  the  6ili  of  September,  1780,  they  passed  a  resolution 
strongly  urging  the  stales  to  cede  the  Western  territory  to  the 
United  States,  and  declaring  that  peace  and  union  would  be 
thereby  promoted,  and  the  credit  of  the  government  eslab- 
hshed.  A  second  resolution  of  the  lOlh  of  October,  1780. 
pledged  the  faith  of  Congress  that,  if  the  cession  were  made 
as  suggested,  the  lands  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  be  settled  and  formed  into 
stales  which  should  become  members  of  the  Federal  Union. 
These  recommendaliona  6nally  prevailed.  New  York  and 
Virginia  led  the  way,  and  other  slates  followed  their  example. 
All  had  ceded  their  Western  lands  to  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  except  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  These  two  commonwealths  completed  the  work  im- 
giediately  afler  the  organization  of  the  present  government. 
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§  487.  This  whole  proceeding  was  national  in  its  essential 
character ;  it  assumed  the  existence  of  one  nation,  of  which 
the  states  were  subordinate  parts ;  it  resulted  from  a  senti- 
ment, somewhat  undefined,  but  yet  powerful,  that  the  public 
domain  belonged,  not  to  some  of  the  thirteen  commonwealths, 
but  to  the  one  body  politic  which  had  revolted  and  declared 
itself  independent.  It  is  true  that  the  process  by  which  the 
result  was  reached  was  not  entirely  consistent  with  a  per- 
fected national  theory ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  organized  government  was  a  mass  of  glaring  inconsist- 
encies ;  that  the  people  and  the  rulers  were  groping  in  the 
dark  after  the  results  of  their  positive  acts.  The  nature  of 
these  results  is  plain,  even  though  the  path  leading  to  them 
was  somewhat  tortuous.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  rec- 
ognized no  United  States  except  that  "  in  Congress  as^ 
sembled,"  and  gave  to  this  Congress  no  power  whatever  to 
accept  a  cession  of  lands,  or  to  hold  and  manage  territory ; 
but  the  existence  of  a  nation  back  of  this  limited  government, 
and  of  legislative  powers  in  addition  to  those  expressly  con- 
ferred, was  necessarily  involved  in  the  acts  both  of  the  states 
and  of  Congress. 

§  488.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  United 
States  was  proprietor  of  the  soil  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Crown,  and  over  which  the  states  had  relinquished  all 
claim.^  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1803)  the  French  Republic 
ceded  the  territory  of  Louisiana.  By  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton (1819)  Spain  ceded  the  Floridas.  Vast  additions  of  soil 
were  subsequently  acquired  from  Mexico  as  the  result  of  con- 
quest. Within  the  present  year  the  itussian  possessions  in 
America  have  been  added  to  our  domain.  Although  the  Con- 
stitution is  silent  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
yet  all  departments  of  the  government,  and  the  people  them- 
selves,  have  assented  to  the  construction  which  finds  the 
power  plainly  conferred  by  the  organic  law..  Indeed,  none 
but  those  who  would  interpret  the  Constitution  as  though  it 
were  a  penal  statute,  have  ever  doubted  the  authority  of  the 
nation,  through  some  one  of  its  governmental  agents,  to  ac- 
quire new  territory  and  add  it  to  the  domain  of  the  United 
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States.  Congress  may  declare  war,  and  the  PivsiJent,  as 
coramaiidi.'i'-in-cluef,  may  wage  war.  One  of  llie  most  com- 
iDon  results  of  war  U  conquest;  and  unless  the  wars  of  tlijf 
country  are  to  te  carried  on  difTerontly  from  tliose  of  other 
nations,  and  unless  we  are  to  oe  deprived  of  the  advantagea  of 
Bui'cess,  the  possibility  of  conquest  must  be  considered  as  iiv 
eluded  within  the  cajiacity  to  declare  and  wage  war.  Tiiu 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two  thirds  nf  tlie 
Senate,  may  make  treaties.  Ko  kinds  of  treaties  arc  specified  ; 
no  limitations  are  ])laced ;  the  language  is  as  broad  as  pos- 
sible ;  indeed,  tliese  international  compacis  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  No  species  of 
treaty  is  more  common  than  that  of  cession  ;  and  unless  we 
would  interpolate  a  restriction  which  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  require,  and  thereby  place  the  United  Stales 
in  a  condition  of  inferiority  to  all  other  countries,  we  must 
admit  that  territory  may  be  acquired  by  treaty,  iint  only 
have  presidents  and  senates  rejMPatedly  adopted  tlrese  conclu- 
sions ;  not  only  has  Congress  ratified  them  by  its  legislation  ; 
not  only  have  tlie  people  gladly  confirmed  tlie  acts  of  iheir 
political  agents,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  also  added  its 
authoritative  sanction.  In  The  American  Insurance  Co.  v. 
Canter,^  the  subject  came  before  the  court  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  require  a  formal  decision.  After  the  ces^sion  of  Florida, 
Congress  erected  a  territorial  government  therein,  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  certain  legislative  powers.  The  validity  of  pai-- 
ticular  acts  of  that  local  government  was  involved  in  the  case. 
But  a  question  lay  still  deeper :  Had  the  United  States  ilie  ca- 
pacity to  acquire  new  territory  ?  If  not,  all  the  acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  Florida,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  the  territorial 
legislature,  were  alike  mere  nullities.  The  court  without  dif- 
ficulty answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  C.  J.  M»r- 
shall  said  : '  "The  course  which  the  argument  has  taken  will 
require  that,  in  deciding  this  question,  the  court  should  take 
into  view  the  relation  in  which  Florida  stands  to  llie  United 
States.  The  Constitution  confers  absolutely  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  the  powers  of  making  war  and  of  mak'mg 
>  I  Peten'  R.  611.  >  Ibid.  ii% 
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treaties;  consequently  that  government  possesses  the  power  of 
acquiring  territory  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty.'*  The 
court,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dred  Scott,  —  which  will  be 
particularly  referred  to  in  the  sequel,  —  distinctly  affirmed 
the  same  doctrine. 

§  489.  As  the  United  States  became  sole  proprietor  of  un 
occupied  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  British  Crown  prior 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  subsequently  became 
proprietor  of  other  tracts  ceded  by  different  sovereigns,  the 
ordinary  rights  qf  ownership  must  also  vest  in  the  nation. 
Among  these  are  the  powers  of  use  and  of  disposition.  The 
United  States  may  dispose  of  the  soil  which  it  owns.  Whether 
we  refer  the  capacity  to  the  express  provision  that  "  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make-  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States;'*  or  whether  we  consider  it  as 
necessarily  implied  in,  and  flowing  from,  the  power  to  acquire 
and  hold  the  soil  as  owner,  it  is  universally  conceded  that 
Congress  may  legislate  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  public 
lands  ;  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  a  method  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  ordinary  sales  to  individual  purchasers  ;  or  may  pass 
special  statutes  which  operate  as  grants  to  determinate  per- 
sons. Congress  has  adopted  both  of  these  modes,  and  its  au- 
thority has  never  been  judicially  questioned.  Under  this 
power  the  system  regulating  the  survey  and  sale  of  public 
lands  has  been  organized,  land  offices  established,  and  a  code 
of  regulations  put  in  operation  which  affects  private  titles 
throughout  a  very  large  portion  of  the  country.  But  Con- 
gress is  not  restricted  to  general  or  special  statutes  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  public  domain.  The  legislative  practice  of 
aiding  educational  institutions  and  great  schemes  of  internal 
improvement  by  gifts  of  land,  has  become  settled  as  a  part  of 
the  govermental  policy.  Land  bounties  to  soldiers  and  their 
families  have  been  repeatedly  bestowed.  Nor  can  there  be 
^ny  doubt  that  laws  are  within  the  competency  of  Congress, 
which  provide  for  giving  tracts  to  actual  settlers,  and  which 
thus  promote  the  ^neral  welfare  by  encouraging  personal 
thrift  and  nidustry,  a  regular  mode  of  life,  and  a  stable  societt 
of  landowners. 
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11.   The  Right  of  Gotfmmeiil. 

4  490.  Kc  Dhtrid  of  Columbia  and  other  ceded  pltett.  ^~ 
Congress  lias  express  power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
in  alt  cases  wliatsoever  "  over  lliu  District  of  Columbia,  and 
over  all  places  ceJod  by  the  states  for  I'orls,  dockyards,  etc. 
This  language  is  most  comprehensive.  It  elotlies  Congress, 
in  respect  to  these  districts  of  territory,  with  all  ibe  capacities 
which  are  conferred  upon  it  as  the  national  legislatnre,  and 
with  those  wliich  are  granted  to  the  states.  Upon  whatever 
subjects  Congress  may  generally  legislate  in  res|>cct  to  the 
whole  conntry,  and  upon  whatever  subjects  a  state  may  genera 
ally  legislate  in  respect  to  its  own  community,  upon  these  sub- 
jects Congress  may  generally  legislate  in  respect  to  these  par- 
ticular districts.  But  the  language  of  the  provision,  broad  as 
it  is,  must  bo  taken  with  some  restrictions.  The  express  neg- 
ative limitations  u|>oii  the  government,  and  jmrticularly  those 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  are  directed  against  all 
departments  alike,  must  apply  as  well  to  Congress  while  it  is 
legislating  for  these  districts  which  are  exclusively  under  its 
authority,  as  while  it  is  legislating  for  those  portions  of  tha 
country  which  are  organinvd  into  states,  and  which  are  par- 
tially under  its  authority.  Again,  the  very  organization  of  the 
government,  and  the  provisions  for  choosing  official  persons, 
show  that  in  respect  to  a  large  mass  of  political  subjects.  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  for  the  District  of  Cuhimbia.  Thus, 
that  district  cannot  send  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
dentativea,  or  to  the  Senate,  nor  can  it  appoint  presidential 
electors. 

\  491.  These  propositions  were  necessarily  involved  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  Longhborough  p. 
Blake.'  Congress  had  laid  a  direct  tax  upon  tlie  states,  and 
had  extended  such  tax  to  the  DistHct  of  Columbia.  The  suit 
was  brougiit  to  test  the  validity  of  this  statute.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  observed: 
**The  counsel  who  maintains  the  negative  has  contended  that 
Coitgress  must  be  considered  in  two  distinct  cliaractera  ;  in  the 
1  5  Wheaton'»R.  S17. 
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one  cliaracter,  as  legislating  for  the  states ;  in  the  other,  as  a 
local  legislature  for  the  district.  In  the  latter  character  it  ia 
admitted  the  power  of  levying  direct  taxes  may  be  exercised ; 
but,  it  is  contended,  for  district  purposes  only,  in  like  manner 
as  the  legislature  of  a  state  may  tax  the  people  of  a  state  for 
state  purposes."  Without  examining  into  the  soundness  of  this 
distinction,  which  he  would  evidently  reject,  the  Chief  Justice 
proceeds  to  establish  the  following  proiK)sitions  as  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  court  arrives :  that  the  general  power  of 
Congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
extends  to  all  places  over  which  the  government  extends,  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  all  other  territories  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  to  the  organized  states ;  that  direct  taxes 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well  as  among  the  several  states ;  but  that  Con- 
gress is  not  bound  to  include  the  territories  and  the  District 
within  the  operation  of  a  law  laying  a  direct  tax.  The  court 
also  held  that  the  express  power  "  to  exercise  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, includes  the  power  to  tax.  The  reasoning  which 
leads  to  these  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  function  of  taxing, 
must  apply  with  equal  cogency  to  the  exercise  of  other  legis- 
lative attributes  by  Congress. 

§  492.  But  is  Congress  absolutely  omnipotent  over  these 
districts  and  territories  ?  Is  it,  like  the  British  Parliament, 
bound  by  no  limitations  save  those  which  are  self-imposed? 
This  cannot  be  ;  nor  does  the  language  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quire a  construction  so  much  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  of  civil 
polity.  The  safeguards  of  individual  rights,  —  those  clauses 
which  preserve  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  citizens 
from  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  must  apply  as  well 
to  that  legislation  of  Congress  which  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  or  with  the  territories,  as  to  that 
which  is  concerned  with  the  states.  The  reasoning  which 
leads  to  this  conclusion  is  irresistible.  A  Bill  of  Rights  is  cer- 
tainly no  less  important  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for 
^le  territories  than  for  that  portion  of  the  nation  which  is  or- 
ganized into  states.     If  it  were  thought  necessary  that  Con- 
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sideration,  drawn  ft  pin  implied  limitations  up  A  the  power  ot 
Congress  to  legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  the 
territories.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  national  government 
implies  the  existence  of  some  organized  states,  and  the  sole 
action  of  these  states  in  constructing  and  carrying  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Thus  Congress  is  composed  of  Representatives  and 
Senatore  from  the  states ;  the  President  and  Vice-President 
arc  chosen  bj'  electors  appointed  by  the  states.  It  is  univer- 
sally conceded  that  Congress  cannot,  by  virtue  of  any  power 
of  legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territories, 
change  this  constituted  order,  and  provide  for  Representatives, 
Senators,  or  Presidential  electors  from  the  district  or  the  terri- 
tories. If  Congress  be  thus  confessedly  limited  in  the  exercise 
of  its  exclusive  legislative  function,  by  implied  restraints  of 
the  Constitution,  much  niore  is  it  limited  by  those  restraints 
which  are  express,  and  which  are  directed  to  it  in  terms  which 
contain  no  exception. 

§  494.  The  Territories.  —  That  Congress  possesses  the  power 
to  legislate  for  the  territories  ;  that  this  power  is  exclusive  : 
that  it  may  be  exercised  directly,  or  delegated  to  local  govern- 
ments set  up  by  Congress  and  retained  under  its  supervision, 
are  propositions  of  constitutional  construction  settled  by  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  government  and  by  the  unvarying 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  contrary  dogma,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  territory  have  the  entire  control  of  their 
own  local  concerns,  and  may  form  their  governments  inde- 
pendently of  the  national  legislature,  never  rose  above  the 
level  of  a  mere  party  cry ;  it  never  obtained  the  assent  of  any 
department  of  the  government,  and  has  been  distinctly  repudi- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  gorem  the  territories  being  thus 
conceded  to  exist,  to  what  source  is  it  to  be  referred  ?     Does 
it  flow  from  the  express  clause  which  declares  that  "  Congress  ^^^  ^^ 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  c" 

regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  pro|)erty  of  the 
United  States  " ;  or  is  it  necessarily  implied  in,  and  a  result 
Df,  the  capacity  to  acquire  and  hold  new  territory  by  conquest 
n*  cession  ?     I  believe  that  this  question  is  unimportant ;  ' 
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§  496.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandfordf^ 
rhe  power  of  Congress  to  lepslate  for  the  territories  was  dis- 
cussed at  great  length.  The  complicated  facts  of  this  case 
need  not  now  be  stated.  It  is  enouc[h  to  sav  that  in  the 
year  1820  Congress  passed  a  statute  which  declares  tliat 
slaver}'  sliall  be  forever  [prohibited  in  all  that  part  of  the  terri- 
torv  ceded  bv  France,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 
lies  north  of  thirtv^six  detrrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude, 
and  not  inckuled  within  the  limits  of  Missouri.  The  court 
considered  itself  called  upon  to  determine  whether  Congress 
was  authorized  to  pass  this  law.  They  pronounced  the  act^ 
null  and  void.  The  judgment  of  the  court  and  the  opinions  of 
the  individual  judges  are  too  long  to  be  quoted  or  condensed. 
My  puq)Ose  will  be  attained  by  stating  the  course  of  argiunent 
pursued  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  which  all  the  judges  con- 
curred, except  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  who  dissented  from 
the  reasoning  and  from  the  conclusions,  and  Mr.  Justice  Nel- 
son, who  expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  validity  of  the  law  in 
question. 

§  497.  The  following  propositions  are  discussed  and  main- 
tained in  this  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  :  The  government 
has  an  unlimited  authority  to  acquire  territory"  bv  treaty  oi 
conquest,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same  formed  into  new 
states,  biitjnot  fgr  tjie  purpose  of  holding  the  same  as  colon ies^_^ 
The  power  to  govern  such  territorj'  is  then  examined.  By  a 
verj'  elaborate  argument,  —  which,  it  must  be  ciuiceded,  is 
extremely  artificial,  —  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  clause 
in  Article  IV.  was  intended  to  apply  solely  to  the  uncx'cupied 
lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Crown  prior  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  which  had  been  suri'endered  by  the 
states  during  the  Confederation.  The  ordinance  of  1787, 
passed  by  the  Confederate  legislature,  and  I'eenacted  by  the 
national  Congress,  which  established  lo(*al  governments  for  this 
territory,  and  ))rohibited  slavery  therein,  could  not,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  a  precedent  for  similar  legislation  in  reference  to 
regions  suhsi'qnently  acquired.  Ample  power  to  legislate  for 
Jie  new  tervlti>ries  does,  however,  exist ;  and  it  results  from 

1  19  Ho  ward's  R.  393. 
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the  necessities  of  the  case,  from  tlie  antecedent  capacity  tfl 
ticqiiire  and  hold  additional  domain,  and  from  the  fact  that 
Congfess,  as  the  agent  of  the  whole  nation,  is  the  only  body 
which  can  make  laws  for  the  government  of  communities  not 
organiztd  into  states.  As  the  districts  acquired  by  treaty  or 
conquest  belong  to  the  whole  country,  tlie  legislation  in  respect 
to  (hem  must  be  for  the  common  benefit,  and  cannot  discrim- 
iiiate.  ill  favor  oi'  or  against  the  inhabitants  or  institutions  of 
ajjy  ^srticular  portion  of  the  United  States.  In  making  hiws 
for  these  territories,  Congress  is  restrained  by  the  negslive 
clauses  of  the  first  eight  amendments  to  the  Constitution  ;  it 
cannot  deprive  a  person  within  tiieir  boundaries  of  hfe,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  do  therein  any  other 
of  the  acts  inhibited  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Pro|>erty  in  slaves 
is  recognized  and  protected  by  the  Constitution ;  it  is  of  as 
high  a  character  aa  property  in  any  otiier  tilings ;  Congress 
cannot  discriminate  against  it.  A  statute  prohibiting  slaveiy 
in  the  territories  where  all  citizens  have  a  common  right  to  go 
and  to  carry  tlie  things  owned  by  them,  deprives  such  citizens 
of  their  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  is  therefore 
forbidden  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  is  void. 

§  498,  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  judgment  to  which  a  major- 
ibf  of  tlie  court  assented.  I  will  very  briefly  e^camine  its 
positions. 

The  declsration  tliat  the  United  SihIcs  may  acquire  territory 
to  be  formed  into  states,  but  not  to  be  indefinitely  held  as 
colonies,  is  a  proposition  clearly  without  any  pi-nctical  value  ; 
it  is  ft  nde  wliicit  cannot  by  any  jwssihility  be  enforced.  Ter- 
ritory may  be  acquired,  and  must  be  governed  by  Omgress. 
How  long  it  shall  remain  in  its  condilioo  of  dependence,  or 
when  it  shall  be  erected  into  a  Stale,  is  a  matter  to  be  deter, 
mined  exclusively  by  the  national  legislature.  Congress  can- 
not be  compelled  to  act ;  nor  can  the  territones  be  clothed 
with  the  attributes  of  states  without  the  aciion  of  Congress. 
"New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union."  This  language  is  simply  permissive.  When  the 
admission  shall  be  effected,  and  how  long  it  shall  bo  delayed 
»ro  matters  residing  entirely  within  the  Congressional  di» 
'retioD. 
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The  very  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  the  special  clause 
of  Article  IV.  applies  only  to  the  territory  which  belonged  to 
the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
the  power  to  govern  the  domam  subsequently  annexed  must 
be  referred  to  the  general  capacity  to  acquire  and  hold  addi- 
tional soil,  seems  at  best  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  labor. 
The  power  "  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  "  cannot  be  any  more  comprehensive, 
cannot  include  any  greater  variety  of  particular  measures,  than 
the  undefined  power  of  legislation  which  is  conceded  to  belong 
to  Congress  by  virtue  of  the  nation's  proprietorship  in  the  re- 
gions to  be  governed.  If  there  be  any  difference  in  the  extent 
of  the  attributes  flowing  from  these  two  sources,  it  would  seem 
that  those  proceeding  from  the  latter  are  the  greater  and  the 
more  efficient.  But  to  whichever  of  these  origins  the  power 
to  legislate  for  the  new  territories  be  referred,  its  existence  is 
unquestioned,  and  the  limitations  upon  it  are  the  same. 

That  the  territories  are  acquired  and  held  for  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  that  legislation  in  respect  tliereto  should  be  for  the 
common  benefit,  are  truisms.  To  exactly  the  same  extent, 
and  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  all  the  legislation  of  Congress 
should  be  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  But  ^ 
of  the  particular  means  which  tend  to  produce  this  general 
welfare,  Congress  is  the  only  judge. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  court,  that  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legislative  function  for  the  territories,  is  bound 
by  the  restrictive  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  caiuiot  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked.  Indeed,  it  can  make  no  difference  whether 
that  body  Jjroceeds  under  the  express  grant  of  Article  IV.,  or 
under  its  power  implied  in  the  capacity  to  acquire  and  hold 
additional  soil ;  in  either  case  it  is  equally  hedged  round  and 
trammelled  by  the  safeguai*ds  of  individual  rights  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  first  eight  amendments.  No  American  citizen 
in  whose  veins  flow  any  drops  of  Saxon  blood,  and  who  inher- 
'ts  the  results  of  the  glorious  struggle  which  his  English  fore- 
fatliers  maintained  with  power  and  prerogative,  can  deny  or 
question  this  doctrine. 

§  IDD.  While  the  doctrines  thus  far  considered  are  either 
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entirely  correct,  or  entirely  liarmlt^ss,  the  concluding  and  snlh^ 
stantial  portion  of  tliis  celebrated  judgment  lias  rendered  tl»6  1 
Dred  Scott  case  a  by-word  and  a  hissing.     It  more  than  any  I 
thing  else  strengthened  the  oonvictiinis  and  intenBiSed  the  feel-  I 
ings  of  tlic  Norlli  against  the  institutiun  of  slavery  ;  it  sliook  1 
the  confidence  of  the  country  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  ihe  1 
ultimate  and  authorilalive  interpreter  of  tlie  Constitution,  and 
in  one  day  undid  the  good  work  which  a  steady  devotion  for  ( 
more  than  sixty  years  to  the  cause  of  nationality  had  accoiu- 
plished.    I  mean  that  portion  of  the  judgment  which  pronounced 
property  in  slaves  to  be  ec[ual  in  character  and  degree  to  piiip* 
erty  in  any  other  things ;  \vhich  declared  slavery  to  be  guarded 
and   upheld  by  the  national  Constitution,  and  nut  to  be  the 
mere  creature  of  local  laws,  confined  to  the  very  districts 
within  which  those  laws  have  force  ;  and  which  decided  a  stat- 
ute of  Congress  prohibiting  slavei^  in  the  new  te?rilories  to  b« 
invalid,  because  it  deprived  a  person  of  his  projterty  without 
due   process  of  law.     The  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and    , 
especially  tbe  tliirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  have   ' 
happily  removed  all  occasion  for  any  discussion  and  criticism 
of  these  doctrines  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  tltey  have  passed 
out  of  the  field  of  present  activities;  let   lliem  be  buiied  in 
nblivion. 


SECTION  xn. 
xxfuess    phobibitioms    cpok    thb    bxekcise    of    Lean 


§  500.  I  shall  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  express  ])ro- 
hibitions  upon  legislative  action.  These  apply  either  to  Con- 
gress, or  to  the  states,  or  to  both.  Many  of  them  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  chajiter.  I 
shall  pursue  the  following  order :  (1.)  Examine  those  directed 
to  the  national  legislature,  or  to  it  and  the  state  legislatui-es  in 
common  ;  and  (-.)  Examine  those  directed  alone  against  the 
state  legislatures.  These  several  prohibitory  c  hi  uses  are  found 
in  Sections  IX.  and  X.  of  Article  I.  Section  IX.  contains 
eight  subseetiuna.     Of  these  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  «ixtli  r«l<ile 
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to  faxation  ami  the  regulation  of  commerce,  ai  d  have  been 
Bufficieiitly  discussed.  The  first  refers  to  the  slave  trade,  :ind 
is  partly  obsolete  ;  it  certainly  requires  no  illustration.  Thi» 
second  guards  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Tlie 
examination  of  this  all-important  clause  will  be  postponed  until 
I  shall  treat  of  the  Executive  powers.  The  remaining  para- 
graphs will  be  now  passed  under  review. 

First.     Those  Prohibitions  which  are  directed  to  Congress^  or 
to  it  and  the  State  Legislatures  in  common. 

L    BiU$  of  Attainder. 

§  501.  Article  I.  Section  IX.  §  3  is  in  these  words:  "No 
bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed."  In  this 
connection  is  to  be  read,  §  1  of  Section  X.  "  No  state  .  .  . 
shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law^ 

Both  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  are  therefore  for- 
bidden to  pass  these  enactments  ;  and  if  they  should  under  any 
form  violate  the  mandates  of  the  organic  law,  their  attempted 
legislation  would  be  absolutely  void.  What  is  a  Bill  of  At- 
tainder ?  The  phrase  has  a  technical  meaning.  In  England 
such  statutes  were  well  known,  and  their  terrible  character  led 
our  forefathers  to  forbid  any  resort  to  them.  A  bill  of  attain- 
der in  England  is  a  statute  passed  by  Parliament  declaring  a 
person  by  name,  or  a  class  of  persons  by  description,  to  be 
guilty  of  crime,  and  ordering  him  or  them  to  be  capitally  pun- 
ished. A  similar  statute  inflicting  a  less  degree  of  punish- 
ment than  death,  was  technically  known  as  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties. 

In  two  late  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Cummings  v.  The  State  of  Missouri,  and  Ex  parte 
Garland,  Mr.  Justice  Field,  delivering  the  opinion  of  a  major- 
ity of  tlie  court,  defined  the  phrase  in  language  somewhat 
different  in  form,  but  the  same  in  substance.  He  says  :  ^  *'  A 
Bill  of  Attainder  is  a  legislative  act  which  inflicts  punishment 
without  a  judicial  trial.  If  the  punishment  be  less  than  death, 
the  act  is  termed  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.     Within  the 

1  4  Wallace's  R.  323,  8£4. 
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meaning  of  tlie  Constitution,  bitia  of  attainder  inclurle  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties.  In  tliese  cases  the  legislative  body,  in 
addition  to  its  legitimate  functions,  exercises  the  powers  ami 
o£Gce  of  judge  ;  It  assumes,  in  the  language  of  tlie  texl-books, 
judicial  magistracy ;  it  pronounces  upon  the  guilt  of  tlie  jiarly, 
without  any  of  the  forms  or  safeguards  of  trial ;  it  determines 
the  sufficiency  of  the  proofs  produced,  whether  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  evidence  or  otherwise  ;  and  it  fixes  the  degree  of 
punishment  In  accordance  with  its  own  notions  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offence,  .  ,  .  These  bills  are  generally  diitcted 
against  individuals  by  name ;  but  they  may  be  directed  against 
a  whole  class.  .  .  .  These  bills  may  inflict  punishment 
absolutely,  or  may  inflict  it  conditionally." 

§  502.  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the 
dissenting  judges,  in  the  same  case,  thus  describes  bills  of  at- 
tainder.l  "Upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  following  comprise  those  essential  elements  of  bills  of  at- 
tainder, which  distinguish  them  from  other  legislation,  and 
which  made  them  so  obnoxious  to  the  statesmen  who  organized 
our  government.  They  were  convictions  and  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  the  legiBJative  department  of  the  government, 
instead  of  the  judicial ;  the  sentence  pronounced  and  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  were  detennined  by  no  previous  law  or  fixed 
rule  ;  the  investigation  into  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  if  any 
such  were  made,  was  not  necessarily  or  generally  conducted 
in  his  presence,  or  that  of  his  counsel,  and  no  recognized  lule 
of  evidence  governed  the  inquiry." 

^  503.  There  could  be  no  engine  of  tyranny  more  terrible 
than  Bills  of  Attainder,  and  Bills  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  No 
trial  is  necessary ;  no  legal  evidence ;  no  notice  to  the  accused ; 
no  opportunity  of  defence  ;  no  examination  of  witnesses  ;  even 
no  crime.  The  life  and  property  of  every  person  would  be  at 
ibe  mercy  of  the  legislature,  were  these  legislative-judicial  pro- 
r«edlng3  allowed.  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  in  an  early  rase  in  the 
Buprerae  Court,  uses  language  which  I  will  quote, ^  "These 
orohlblllons  very  probably  arose  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
1  4  WallaL'c's  R.  at)7,  388,  *  3  Dallas'*  11.  369. 
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Parliament  of  Great  Britain  claimed  and  exercised  the  power 
to  pass  such  laws  under  the  denomination  of  bills  of  attainder, 
or  hills  of  pains  and  penalties,  the  first  inflicting  capital,  and 
the  oth^r,  less  punishment  These  acts  were  legislative  judg- 
ments, and  an  exercise  of  judicial  power.  Sometimes  they 
respected  the  crime,  by  declaring  acts  to  be  treason  which 
were  not  treason  when  committed  (the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  in  1641)  :  at  other  times  they  violated  the  rules  of 
evidence  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  legal  proof,  by  admitting 
one  witness,  when  the  existing  law  required  two  ;  by  receiving 
evidence  without  oath,  or  the  oath  of  a  wife  against  her  hus- 
band, or  other  testimony  which  the  courts  of  justice  would  not 
admit  (the  case  of  Sir  John  Fen  wick  in  1696)  :  at  other 
times  they  inflicted  punishments,  where  the  party  was  not  by 
law  liable  to  any  punishment  (the  banishment  of  Lord  Clar- 
endon in  1669,  and  of  Bishop  Atterbury  in  1723) :  and  in 
other  cases  they  inflicted  greater  punishment  than  the  law 
annexed  to  the  offence  (the  Coventry  Act,  1670).  The 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  such  legislative  power  was  this,  that 
the  safetj'  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  the  death,  or  other 
punishment,  of  the  offender.  With  very  few  exceptions  the 
advocates  of  such  laws  were  stimulated  by  ambition,  or  per- 
sonal resentment  and  vindictive  malice.  To  prevent  such  and 
similar  acts  of  violence,  and  injustice,  I  believe  the  federal  and 
state  legislatures  were  prohibited  from  passing  any  bill  of  at- 
tainder." 

Until  the  most  recent  times  the  national  judiciary  has  nevei 
been  called  upon  to  question  the  validity  of. any  statute  of  Con- 
gress or  of  a  state  legislature  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  bill 
of  attainder.  The  Test  Oath  Cases,  however,  decided  during 
the  past  year,  involve  such  an  inquiry,  and  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  those  determinations  requires  that  I  should  exam- 
ine them  with  some  care. 

§  504.  Cummings  v.  Missouri:  Statement  of  facts. '^^  The 
first  and  leading  case  is  that  of  Cummings  v.  The  State  of 
Missouri.^  In  June,  1865,  the  State  of  Missouri  adopted  a 
constitution  which  contained  a  provision  for  a  stringent  te^t 

1  4  Wallace's  £L  877. 
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oath.  Article  II.  Section  3,  provided  tliat  "  no  person  should 
be  deemed  a  qualified  voter  who  has  ever  been  in  armed  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States,  or  to  tliu  lawful  authorities  ihert-of; 
.  .  .  .  or  has  ever  given  aid,  comfort,  countenance  or 
Biipport  to  persons  engaged  in  any  such  hostility  ;  or  has  ever 
in  any  manner  adhered  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States; 
.  .  .  .  or  has  ever  by  act  or  word  manifested  his  adher- 
ence to  the  cause  of  such  enemies,  or  his  desire  for  their  tri- 
umph;  ....  or  has  ever  been  engaged  in  guerilla  war^ 
fare  against  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  United  Status  ;  or  has  ever 
knowingly  and  willingly  harbored,  aided,  or  countenanced  any 
person  so  engaged."  The  section  goes  on  to  describe  in 
minute  detail  other  acts  of  a  similar  character,  which  shall  dis< 
qualify  a  person  from  voting.  It  proceeds  to  declare  that  no 
person  having  done  any  of  these  enumerated  acts  shall  be 
capable  of  holding  any  office  nnder  the  state  ;  or  of  being  an 
officer  in  any  corporation  public  or  private ;  or  of  acting  as 
professor  or  teacher  in  any  educational  institution. 

Section  6  of  the  same  article  provides  for  an  oath  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  vote,  which  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  the  third  Rection  of  the  second  article  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  adopted  in  the  year  18155, 
and  have  carefully  considered  the  same ;  that  I  have  never, 
directly  or  indirectly  done  any  of  the  acts  in  said  section  B]>eci- 
fled."  The  oath  then  requires  a  pledge  of  future  loyalty  to 
the  United  States. 

Section  7  of  the  same  article  requires  every  state  officer, 
every  officer  of  a  corporation,  and  every  teacher  to  t;ike  the 
same  oath  within  sixty  days  after  the  constitution  takes  effect ; 
and  in  default  thereof,  the  office  or  position  is  to  become  ipso 
facto  vacant. 

Section  9  of  the  same  article  declares  that  no  person  shall, 
after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  constitution  takes 
effect,  be  permitted  to  practice  aa  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at 
law ;  "  nor  after  that  time  shall  any  person  be  competent  as  a 
hishop,  priest,  deacon,  minister,  elder,  or  other  clergyman  of 
uij  religious  persuasion,  sect,  or  denomination,  to  teach,  or 
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preach,  or  solemnize  marriages,  unless  such  person  shall  have 
first  taken,  subscribed,  and  filed  said  oath." 

Section  14  prescribes  certain  penalties  of  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  to  be  inflicted  upon  those  persons  who  shall 
hold  or  exercise  any  of  the  offices,  positions,  or  professions  des- 
ignated, without  having  taken  the  required  oath. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Cummings,  who  was  and  had  been  a 
priest  of  the  Romish  Church,  was  indicted,  tried,  and  con- 
victed, for  exercising  his  profession  without  having  taken  the 
oath  required.  The  highest  court  of  Missouri  having  sustained 
this  conviction,  Mr.  Cummings  brought  his  case  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  for  review.  It  was  claimed 
that  these  provisions  of  the  state  constitution  were  void,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto 

laws. 

* 

§  505.  Ex  parte  Garland:  Statement  of  facts.  —  The  second 
case  was  Ex  parte  Garland,^  being  an  application  by  Mr. 
Garland  for  permission  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor,  without 
taking  the  oath  required  by  a  statute  of  Congress  and  the 
rules  of  the  court.  Mr.  Garland  had  been  admitted  as  an 
attorney  and  counsellor  of  the  court  in  1860.  He  took  a  part 
in  the  rebellion,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Consjress  from  May,  1861,  until  the  downfall  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, in  July,  1862,  Congress  passed  a  statute  requiring  all 
United  States  officers  to  take  the  following  oath  :  "  I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  that  I  have  never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against 
the  United  States  since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I 
have  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  en- 
couragement to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  thereto ; 
that  I  have  neither  sought,  nor  accepted,  nor  attempted  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever,  under  any  au- 
thority or  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the  United  States; 
that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any  pretended 
government,  authority,  power,  or  constitution  within  the 
United  States,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto."  In  January,  1865, 
Congress  passed  a  further  statute  which  declared  that,  ^*  No 

1  4  Wallace's  R.  833. 
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pci-soii  afltT  tlie  date  of  this  act  shall  be  admitted  to  th« 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  bar 
of  any  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  Cuurt  of  Claims,  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  of  such  court, 
or  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  and  bo  heard  in  such  court,  by 
virtue  of  any  previous  admission,"  without  having  first  taken 
the  oath  ubuve  set  forth. 

lu  July,  18C5,  Mr,  Garland  received  from  the  President  a 
pardon,  of  wliich  the  operative  woivis  were,  that  the  President 
did  thereby  "grant  to  the  said  A.  H.  Garland  a  full  [lardon 
aud  amnesty  fur  all  olfenccs  by  hini  committed,  arising  from 
participation,  direct  or  implied,  in  the  said  rebellion," 

Mr.  Garland  applied  to  the  court  for  jiermission  to  resume 
and  continue  his  practice  at  the  bar,  without  taking  the  above- 
mentioned  oath.  He  based  bis  ap|>lication  on  two  grounds: 
that  the  pardon  restored  him  to  all  privileges  and  removed  alt 
disabilities;  if  not,  that  the  statute  of  Congress  requiring  the 
oath  was  void,  being  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  an  ex  post  facto 
law. 

§  506.  Deemon  of  the  Court.  —  Five  members  of  the  court, 
Field,  CliSbrd,  Nelson,  Grier,  aud  Wayne,  JJ.,  held  in  the 
Cummings  case  that  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Constitu- 
tion, so  far  as  tliey  applied  to  Iiim,  were  null  and  void,  being 
'  both  a  bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex  pout  facto  law.  Four  judges. 
Chase,  C.  J.,  and  Swayne,  Davis,  and  Miller,  JJ.,  dissented, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  in  question  were 
neither  a  bill  of  attainder,  nor  an  ex  pogt  facto  law. 

The  same  majoiily  held  in  the  Garland  case,  that  the  statute 
of  Congress  was  both  a  bill  of  attainder  and  an  ex  po»t  faeto 
law,  so  far  as  it  alfected  him  and  others  in  the  same  situation, 
and  that  the  President's  pardon  relieved  him  from  ail  disa- 
bilities which  could  have  attached  by  virtue  of  his  participa- 
tion in  the  rebellion. 

§  507.  Opinions  and  argumentt  qf  the  Court.  —  I  pass  by  at 
;)re9ent  all  portions  of  the  judgments  e.\cept  tiiose  which  con- 
sider the  question  whether  the  legislation  under  review  came 
within  the  description  of  bills  of  attainder.  Mr.  Justice  Fieh 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  each  case.     In  the  Cum 
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tilings  case,  after  maintaining  the  proposition,  that  to  deprive  a 
person  of  an  office  or  profession,  or  to  prevent  him  from  en- 
gaging in  an  office  or  profession,  was  to  impose  a  penalty  or 
punishment  upon  him  ;  and  after  giving  the  definition  of  bills 
of  attainvler  quoted  in  §  501,  he  proceeds :  ^  "If  the  clauses 
of  the  second  article  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  had  in  terms  declared  that  Mr.  Cummings 
was  guilty,  or  should  he  held  guilty,  of  having  been  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  of  having  entered  that  state 
to  avoid  being  enrolled  or  drafted  into  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  and,  therefore,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  preach  as  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  to  teach 
in  any  institution  of  learning,  there  could  be  no  question  that 
the  clauses  would  constitute  a  bill  of  attainder  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  If  these  clauses,  instead 
of  mentioning  his  name,  had  declared  that  all  priests  and  cler- 
gymen within  the  State  of  Missouri  were  guilty  of  these  acts, 
or  should  be  held  guilty  of  them,  and  hence  be  subjected  to 
the  like  deprivation,  the  clauses  would  be  equally  open  to  ob- 
jection. And  further,  if  these  clauses  had  declared  that  all 
such  priests  and  clergymen  should  be  so  held  guilty,  and  be 
thus  deprived,  provided  they  did  not,  by  a  day  designated,  do 
certain  specified  acts,  they  would  be  no  less  within  the  inhibi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  all  these  cases  there 
would  be  the  legislative  enactment  creating  the  deprivation 
without  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  and  guards  provided  for  tho 
security  of  the  citizen  in  the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
established  tribunals. 

§  508.  "  The  results  Which  would  follow  from  clauses  of 
the  character  mentioned,  do  follow  from  the  clauses  actually 
adopted.  The  difference  between  the  last  case  supposed,  and 
the  case  actually  presented,  is  one  of  form  only,  and  not  of 
substance.  The  existing  clauses  presume  the  guilt  of  the 
priests  and  clergymen,  and  adjudge  the  deprivation  of  their 
right  to  preach  or  teach,  unless  the  presumption  be  first  re- 
moved by  their  expurgatory  oath  ;  —  in  other  words,  they 
assume  the  guilt  and  adjudge  the  punishment  conditionally 

i  4  Wallace'!  R.  884. 
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The  cittiises  tupposed  differ  only  in  that  they  declare  ihe  guilt 
instead  of  assuming  it.  The  deprivutiun  is  effected  with  equal 
certainly  in  tliu  one  case  as  it  would  he  in  the  other,  but  not 
with  equal  direirtiiess.  Tho  purpose  of  the  law-maker  iu  the 
6upposefl  case  would  be  openly  avowed ;  in  the  case  existing, 
it  is  only  disguised.  The  legal  result  must  be  the  same,  for 
what  cannot  be  done  directly,  cannot  he  done  indirectly.  The 
Constitution  deals  with  substance,  not  shadows.  Its  inhibition 
was  levelled  at  the  thing,  not  the  name.  It  intended  that  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  should  be  secure  against  deprivation  for 
past  conduct  by  legislative  enactment,  under  any  form,  how- 
ever  disguised.  If  the  inhibition  can  be  evaded  by  the  form 
of  the  enactment,  its  insertion  in  the  fundamental  law  was  a 
vain  and  futile  proceeding." 

In  the  Garland  case,  tlie  court  ssy  on  this  point,  that  the 
reasoning  employed  in  Cummings  v.  The  State  of  Missouri, 
applies  with  equal  force  there,  and  leads  tu  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

§  609.  Opinion  of  the  Mmoriiy.  —  Mr.  Justice  Miller  deliv- 
ered one  opinion  of  the  dissenting  judges,  applicable  to  both 
eases.  Afler  describing  bills  of  attainder  in  the  language 
already  quoted  (§  002),  lie  proceeds  : '  "It  remains  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  act  of  Congress  under  consideration  (and  ibe 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Missouri  constitution), 
there  is  found  any  one  of  tliese  features  of  bills  of  attainder; 
and  if  sn,  whether  there  is  sulljcient  in  the  act  to  bring  it  fairly 
within  the  description  of  that  class  of  bills.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  law  works  a  corruption  of  blood.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  conceded  at  once,  that  the  act  does  not  contain  this  leading 
feature  of  bills  of  attainder.  Nor  am  I  capable  of  seeing  that 
it  contains  a  conviction  or  setitence  of  any  designated  person 
or  persons.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder that  the  party  to  l>e  affected  should  Ije  nameil  in  tho 
act,  and  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  his  associates 
is  referred  to  as  showing  that  the  act  was  aimed  at  a  class.  It 
IS  very  true  that  bills  of  attainder  liave  been  passed  agaiusl 
persons  hy  some  description,  when  their  names  were  unknowiL 
1  4  Wallara'a  R.  389. 
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But  in  such  cases  the  law  leaves  nothing  to  be  done  to  render 
Its  oi>eration  effectual,  except  to  identify  those  persons.  Their 
guilt,  its  nature,  and  its  punishment  are  fixed  by  the  statute, 
and  only  their  personal  identity  remains  to  be  made  out.  Such 
was  the  case  alluded  to.  The  act  declared  the  guilt  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  all  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  his  enterprise ;  and  all  that  was  i*equired  to  en- 
sure their  punishment  was  to  prove  that  association.  No  per- 
son is  pointed  out  in  the  act  of  Congress,  either  by  name  or  by 
description,  against  whom  it  is  to  operate.  The  oath  is  only 
required  of  those  who  propose  to  accept  an  office  or  to  practise 
law ;  and  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
the  lawyer,  or  the  officer,  it  is  demanded  of  all  persons  alike.  It 
is  said  to  be  directed,  as  a  class,  to  those  alone  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  ;  but  this  is  manifestly  incorrect,  as  the 
oath  is  exacted  alike  from  the  loyal  and  disloyal,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  none  are  compelled  to  take  it.  Nei- 
ther does  the  act  declare  any  conviction  either  of  persons  or 
classes.  If  so,  who  are  they,  and  of  what  crime  are  they 
declared  to  be  guilty  ?  Nor  does  it  pronounce  any  jentence, 
or  inflict  any  punishment.  If  by  any  possibility  it  can  be  said 
to  provide  for  conviction  and  sentence,  though  not  found  in  the 
act  itself,  it  leaves  the  party  himself  to  determine  his  own 
guilt  or  innocence,  and  pronounce  his  own  sentence.  It  is 
not,  then,  the  act  of  Congress,  but  the  party  interested,  that 
tries  and  condemns.  We  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  act  in  relation  to  ex  post  facto  laws,  that  it  in- 
flicts no  punishment.  A  statute,  then,  which  designates  no 
crim-inal,  either  by  name  or  description,  which  declares  no 
guilt,  pronounces  no  sentence,  and  inflicts  no  punishment,  can 
in  no  sense  be  called  a  bill  of  attainder-" 

§  610.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
( orrectness  of  decisions  so  important  as  these.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  judgments  of  the  court  thus  rendered,  have 
established  the  doctrine  contained  in  them.  A  ruling  upon  a 
question  never  before  presented,  made  by  a  bare  majority  of 
*hc  judges,  is  certainly  law  for  the  parties  litigant  j  but  neither 
m    England  nor  in   America  would  the  law   for  the  whole 
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coortiy  be  considered  ns  dtfinitively  settled  Ly  sucli  an  adjitdi- 
cation  ;  the  question  would  still  Iw  treated  as  open  to  diseua- 
»ion,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  court  has  fallen 
into  a  grave  error,  and  that  the  j^sitioMS  taken  by  the  dissent- 
ing judges  are  entirely  correct.  Neither  the  clauses  in  the 
Missouri  Constitution,  nor  the  act  of  Congress,  can  be  fairly 
brought  within  any  received  definition  or  de8(Ti]ition  of  bills 
of  attainder.  The  second  of  the  sup)x>sitions  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  and  (juoted  in  §  507,  is  identical  in  import  with 
the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  his  followers.  In  the 
one  case  a  class  of  persons  was,  and  in  the  other  case  a  class 
would  be,  pointed  out  by  description,  and  declared  guilty  of 
crime,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  the  penalty.  In  both  cases 
each  particular  person  of  the  class  must  be  idenli6ed  ;  in  the 
one,  by  showing  that  he  was  a  follower  of  the  traitorous  noble- 
man, in  the  other,  by  showing  that  he  was  a  clergyman.  The 
third  supposition  of  the  learned  judge  is  identical  with  the 
attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  :  the  brll  of  attainder  there 
enacted  that  the  Earl  should  be  forever  banished ;  and  if  he 
retnrned  within  the  realm  after  the  first  of  February,  1667,  he 
should  suffer  the  ]H;nalties  of  treason  ;  but  if  he  surrendered 
himself  before  the  said  first  day  of  February  for  trial,  the  pen- 
alties and  disabilities  declared  should  be  void  and  of  no  efti-ct. 
^  611.  The  attempt  to  show  that  the  provisions  of  the  Mis- 
souri Constitution,  and  of  the  act  of  Congress,  are  the  same  in 
substance  as  those  contained  in  a  conditional  attainder  like  tha\ 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  Is  more  acute  than  successful.  The  diflfer- 
encB  is  not  one  of  form.  In  the  conditional  attainder  the  guilt 
is  formally  declared  and  the  punishment  affixed,  which  can 
oidy  be  removed  by  the  performance  of  some  act.  In  tlie 
Missouri  Constitution  and  statute  of  Congress,  there  is  no  guilt 
declared  as  resting  upon  any  person.  To  say  that  the  clauses 
of  the  state  organic  law  presume  the  guilt  of  all  clergymen, 
and  that  the  act  of  the  national  legislature  presumes  the  guilt 
of  all  counsellors  at  law,  which  presumption  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  an  oath  of  expurgation,  is  to  say  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  presumes  all  its  voting  citizens,  and  all  its 
state  and  local  officers  to  be  guilty ;  in  other  words,  that  a  bill 
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of  attainder  is  launched  against  aM  who  compose  the  political 
community.  The  learned  judge  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  seems  to  have  confounded  the  characteristics  of 
bills  of  attainder  with  those  of  ex  po%t  facto  laws;  for  many  of 
his  remarks  seem  to  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  latter 
species  of  statutes.  But  the  important  feature  in  all  this  legis- 
lation, which  relieves  it  of  the  odious  character  of  bills  (»f  at- 
tainder, is  the  entire  absence  of  the  judicial  element.  There 
is  no  adjudication  ;  no  usurpation  of  the  functions  of  courts ; 
no  persons  or  class  of  persons,  either  by  name  or  by  descri])- 
tion,  are,  by  the  mere  force  and  operation  of  the  enactment, 
convicted  of  any  crime  existing  or  alleged.  The  provisions  of 
the  Missouri  Constitution,  and  of  the  act  of  Congress,  may  be 
of  very  doubtful  policy ;  they  may  be  opposed  to  Republican 
ideas ;  they  may  entirely  fail  of  their  design  ;  they  may  be 
void  as  ex  post  facto  laws ;  but  they  clearly  are  not  bills  of 
attainder. 

n.  ^  post  facto  Laws, 

§  512.  The  national  and  state  legislatures  are  forbidden  to 
pass  ex  post  facto  laws.  What  are  such  laws?  The  term  used 
in  its  literal  sense,  appears  to  mean  laws  after  the  fact ;  after 
the  deed  or  occurrence  to  which  they  apply.  Is  this  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase,  or  is  it  limited  to  a  more  special  and  techni- 
cal signification  ?  All  laws  which  directly  or  inferentially 
act  upon  matters  that  have  already  taken  place,  —  that  is, 
all  retro-active  laws,  —  strike  us  at  once  as  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  legislation,  as  impolitic,  and  unjust.  So 
strong  is  the  sentiment  of  repugnance  to  such  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, that  there  have  not  been  wanting  judges  and  courts  who 
hold  such  laws  absolutely  void  ;  who  include  them  within  the 
jTcneral  category  of  ex  post  facto  laws  ;  who,  even  if  the  last 
proposition  be  not  admitted,  deny  that  any  legislatures  in  a 
free  and  Republican  country,  have  the  capacity  to  enact  such 
statutes,  which,  it  is  asserted,  contravene  the  fundamental 
j^rinciples  of  justice,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  a 
civil  society  based  upon  the  rights  of  man.  As  opinions  of  thig 
sort  not  un frequently  find  utterance  from  members  of  the  bav 
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«nd  of  the  bench,  I  pro|>ose  to  examine  with  some  care  tSe 
meaning  of  the  jihrase  ex  yott  facto,  and  the  powers  of"  lepis- 
latures  to  pass  retro-active  statutes  ;  altlioiigh  tlie  weight  of 
judidal  authority  is  so  overwhelming,  that  the  mattei*  is  settled 
beyond  all  dispute. 

§  513.  I  will  first  state  the  propositions  which  are  eslab- 
hshed.  Ex  post  facto  is  a  term  of  technical  import.  It  does 
not  include  all  legislation  operatinj;  upon  antecedent  fuels  und 
circumstances ;  it  does  not  apply  to  civil  legislation  at  all ;  it 
has  only  reference  to  the  criminal  law,  "  Ej:  }H>et  faelu  laws  " 
must,  therefore,  ex  vi  termini,  be  criminal  laws.  They  are 
such,  and  only  such,  as  declare  an  act  criminal,  and  provide 
fur  its  puiiishiiient,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  comniissiun,  was 
not  a  crime  ;  or  such  as  change  the  ]mnislmieiit  of  a  known 
crime  in  any  other  manner  ilian  by  mitigaiing  it,  and  are  to 
operate  upon  past  as  well  as  futui'e  otti^nces  ;  or  sucli  a-s  alter 
the  rules  of  evidence  or  other  procedure,  so  that  conviction 
shall  be  made  easier,  and  are  to  apjily  as  well  to  tliose  who 
committed  the  act  prior,  as  to  those  who  committed  it  subse- 
quently, to  the  pasm^je  of  the  statute.  Although  legislative 
measures  which  fall  within  the  foregoing  description,  gener- 
ally provide  for  a  judicial  trial  of  the  |)erson  charged  with 
crime,  and  aH'ect  the  jtennlty  to  be  imposed  u|>on  hun  as  the 
result  of  such  trial,  or  the  evidence  by  which  a  conviction  is 
obtained,  yet  this  is  not  necessary  ;  the  law  wrndd  be  no  less 
tx  pott  facta,  which  inflicted  the  j>enally  by  its  own  direct 
operation.  All  ex  post  facto  laws  are,  therefore,  retro-active ; 
but  all  n.'tro4Ctive  laws  are  not  ex  poit  facto. 

^  514.  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  do  |H)ssess  the 
power  to  adopt  and  enforce  measun^  relating  to  civil  atlkirs, 
which  shall  havr  a  retro-active  effect,  unless  they  are  restrained 
by  some  other  prr-visions  in  the  national  or  state  constitutions 
than  the  one  under  consideration.  There  are  several  suet 
provisions ;  —  the  one  forbidding  states  to  pass  laws  impairing 
A\e  obligation  of  contracts ;  that  prohibiting  the  taking  of  pri- 
vate property  for  public  purposes  without  com|)ensalion  ;  that 
lurrounding  life,  liberty,  and  property,  with  the  saft-gnards  of 
'  due  process  of  law,"  and  the  like.     But  all  these,  br-roacb- 
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mg  as  they  are,  do  not  cover  the  entire  ground ;  there  arc 
many  instances  in  which  the  legislatures  have  passed,  and  may 
still  pass,  statutes  retro-active  in  their  effect,  and  yet  not  ren- 
der themselves  obnoxious  to  any  restrictions  or  inhibitions  of 
the  organic  law  either  of  the  United '  States  or  of  the  loca. 
commonwealths.  I  should  remark  in  passing,  that  most  of  the 
states  have  reenacted  the  prohibition  upon  ex  post  facto  laws 
in  their  own  constitutions,  while  a  few  have  gone  farther  and 
prevented  their  legislatures  from  passing  retro-active  statutes 
of  a  civil  nature. 

§  515.  I  shall  now  examine  the  course  of  decision  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  expository  of  this  restric- 
tive provision  ;  and  shall  then  refer  to  a  few  leading  casos  in 
the  state  courts. 

The  first  case  is  Calder  v.  Bull  ^  (1798).  The  facts  w  ere 
shortly  as  follows  :  —  A  court  of  probate  in  Connecticut  had,  in 
1793,  rendered  a  decree  refusing  to  admit  a  certain  will  to 
probate :  the  time  for  appeal  had  expired,  and  the  rights  of 
the  parties,  so  far  as  they  could  be  established  according  to  the 
course  and  practice  of  the  courts  in  that  state,  were  fixed. 
Thereupon,  in  1795,  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  a 
\aw  setting  aside  the  decree  of  the  probate  court,  and  ordering 
a  new  hearing.  This  having  been  had,  a  new  decree  was 
made  establishing  the  will,  which  decree  was  affirmed  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  state.  The  case  was  then  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  action  of  the 
lower  courts  was  sought  to  be  reversed,  on  the  sole  ground 
that  the  state  statute  was  ex  post  facto^  and  therefore  void. 
Mr.  J'^stice  Chase  delivered  the  leading  opinion,  from  which 
I  quote  some  passages.  After  a  few  observations  upon  the 
power  of  any  legislative  body  in  a  free  country  to  make  laws 
manifestly  contrary  to  justice,  he  proceeds  2^  *'  I  shall  endeavor 
to  sliow  wliat  law  is  to  be  considered  an  ex  post  fcuxto  law. 
The  prohibition  in  the  letter  is  not  t>  pass  any  law  concerning 
and  after  the  fact ;  but  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  prohibition  is  this :  that  the  legislatures  shall 
not  pass  laws  after  a  fact  done  by  a  subject  or  citizen,  which 

1  3  Dalla8*8  B.  386.  9  Ibid  390. 
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shall  liiive  relation  to  sucli  fact,  and  shal]  punisli  him  for  havinfi 
done  it.  TliD  prohibition,  considtired  in  this  light,  is  an  adili- 
tional  bulwark  in  favor  of  the  personal  security  of  the  subject 
to  protert  his  person  from  punishment  by  legislative  acts  hav- 
ing a  retro-active  o|>eration.  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended 
to  secure  the  citizen  in  his  piivate  rights  of  eitlier  property  or 
contract.  I  will  state  what  laws  I  consider  ex  pott  faeto, 
within  the  words  and  intent  of  the  prohibition. 

§  516.  "  (1.)  Every  law  that  makes  an  action  done  before 
the  passage  of  the  law,  and  which  was  innocent  when  done, 
criminal,  and  punishes  such  action  : 

"  (2.)  Every  law  tliat  aggravates  a  crime,  or  makes  it 
greater  tlian  it  was  when  committed  : 

"  (3.)  Every  law  that  changes  the  punishment,  and  inflicts 
a  greater  punishment  than  the  law  annexed  to  the  crime  when 
committed  : 

"  (4.)  Every  law  that  alters  the  legal  niles  of  evidence, 
and  receives  leas  or  different  testimony  than  the  law  required 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  in  order  to  con- 
vict the  offender.  These  and  similar  laws  are  manifestly  un- 
just and  oppressive.  In  my  opinion  the  tnie  distinction  is, 
between  ex  post  facto  laws  and  retrospective  laws.  E%-ery 
ex  post  facto  law  must  necessarily  be  retrospective ;  but  eveiy 
retrospective  law  is  not  ex  post  facto.  The  former  only  are 
prohibited.  Every  law  that  takes  away  or  impairs  rights 
vested  agreeably  to  existing  laws,  is  retrospective,  and  is  gen- 
erally unjust,  and  may  be  oppressive ;  and  it  is  a  good  general 
rale  that  a  law  should  have  no  retrospect.  But  I  do  not  con- 
sider any  law  ex  pott  facto,  within  the  prohibition,  that  mol- 
lifies the  rigor  of  the  criminal  law,  but  only  those  tliat  create 
or  aggravate  the  crime,  or  increase  the  punishment,  or  change 
tile  rule  of  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  conviction.  There  is 
a  great  and  apparent  difference  between  making  an  unlawful 
act  lawful,  and  the  making  an  innocent  act  criminal  and  pan- 
ishing  it  as  a  crime,"  Patterson  and  Iredell,  JJ.,  delivered 
•pinions  to  the  same  effect.  The  statute  of  the  Conneclicul 
egislature  was  therefore  sustained. 
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§  517.  In  the  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Peck  ^  (1810),  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  had  occasion  to  remark  npon  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  complicated,  and  will  be 
referred  to  in  another  portion  of  this  section.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice says  :  ^  "An  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  which  renders  an  act 
punishable  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable  when 
it  was  committed.  Such  a  law  may  inflict  penalties  on  the 
person,  or  may  inflict  pecuniary  penalties  which  swell  the 
public  treasury.  The  legislature  is,  then,  prohibited  from 
passing  a  law  by  which  a  man's  estate,  or  any  part  of  it,  shall 
be  seized  for  a  crime  which  was  not  declared  by  some  previous 
liiw  to  render  him  liable  to  that  punishment."  This  definition 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has  been  spoken  of  by  subsequent 
writers  and  judges  as  wonderfully  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
accurate. 

§  518.  In  Watson  v,  Mercer  ^  (1834),  Mr.  Justice  Story 
says  :  *  "It  is  clear  that  this  court  has  no  right  to  pronounce 
an  act  of  the  state  legislature  void,  as  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  divests 
antecedent  rights  of  property.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  prohibit  the  states  from  passing  retro- 
spective laws  generally  ;  but  only  ex  post  facto  laws.  Now  it 
has  been  solemnly  settled  by  this  court,  that  the  phrase,  ex 
post  facto  laws,  is  not  applicable  to  civil  laws,  but  to  penal 
and  criminal  laws  which  punish  a  party  for  acts  antecedently 
done,  that  were  not  punishable  at  all,  or  not  punishable  to  the 
extent  or  in  the  manner  described.  In  short,  ex  post  facto 
laws  relate  to  penal  and  criminal  proceedings  which  impose 
punishments  or  forfeitures,  and  not  to  civil  proceedings  which 
affect  private  rights  retrospectively." 

The  same  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  in  Carpenter  v,  Pennsyl- 
vania,^ decided  in  1854.  The  examination  of  the  recent  and 
.nost  important  Test  Oath  Cases  is  postponed  to  the  close  of 
this  subsection. 

§  519.  The  current  of  decision  in  the  highest  national  tri- 
bunal bi'ing  thus  uniform,  I  turn  to  a  few  leading  cases  in  tho 

J  6  Cranch*s  R.  87.  «  Ibid,  138.  3  8  Peters'  R.  88. 

4  Ibid.  109.  3  17  Howard's  R.  4*4 
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■tate  conrts.  In  Lord  v.  Chadbonrne  ^  (Maine,  1856),  Ap- 
pleton,  J.,  delivering  the  Opinion  of  tlie  court,  said:  "The 
legislature  niny  pass  laws  altering,  or  modifying,  or  even  ti 
ing  away,  remedies  fur  the  recovery  of  debts,  without  incurring 
It  violation  of  the  provisiona  of  the  Constitution  which  forbid 
the  passage  of  ex  }>oet  faelo  laws,"  In  the  same  state,  iha 
subsequent  case  of  Cuffin  v.  Rich  ^  contains  observaiioiis  made 
by  Davis,  J.,  which  need  criticism.  He  says  :  *  "  Tliere  can 
be  no  doubt  the  legislatures  have  the  power  to  pass  retrospec- 
tive statutes,  if  they  aflect  remedies  only.  Such  is  the  well- 
settled  law  of  tliis  state.  But  they  have  no  constitutional 
power  to  enact  reti'os]>ective  laws  which  impair  vested  rights, 
or  create  personal  liabilities.  This  subject  was  elaborately 
discussed  by  Mellen,  C.  J.,  in  the  case  of  the  Kennebec  Pur- 
chase V.  Laboree,*  and  it  was  there  held  that  the  Constitution 
secures  citizens  against  t!ie  retro-active  effect  of  legislation 
upon  their  property.  And  in  regard  to  the  question  what  is  a 
retro-active  law  thus  unconstitutional,  the  court  adopted  the 
definition  of  Judge  Story,  —  a  statute  ivhich  creates  a  new 
obligation,  or  imposes  a  new  duty,"  Turning  to  this  case  of 
Kennebec  Purchase  v.  Laboree,'  we  shall  find  that  It  was  de- 
cided upon  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  Maine  similar  in 
words  and  import  to  those  in  the  organic  law  of  the  Union* 
forbidding  a  person  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  it  had  no  rehition  what- 
ever to  the  clause  concerning  ex  pott  facto  laws.  The  facts 
of  the  case  show  that  it  called  in  question  a  statute  which 
operated  directly  to  transfer  the  lands  of  one  person  to  another 
owner.  The  decision  is  in  strict  accordance  with  all  true  con 
Etitutional  interpretation,  but  is  no  authority  for  the  [>osilion 
that  state  legislatures  are  restricted,  beyond  the  provisions  of 
their  own,  or  the  national,  constitution,  from  passing  laws 
which  affect  civil  rights  alone,  and  which  are  retro-active,* 

§  520.  In  New  Hampshire  the  analogous  clause  in  the  Con- 
•titution  is  peculiar.     It  Is  as  follows :    "  Retrospective  lawi 

1  S  Adaius'fl  (4i  Me.)  R.  429.  '  I   Hubbanl's  (45  Me.)  R.  5Q7 

3  1  HubbarU'i  (4S  Mo.)  R.  514.  *  2  Greuiili-af*  R.  275. 

■  See  Opinion  of  Mullen,  C.  J.,  2  Greonleaf 'e  R.  288-23-1. 
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are  highly  injurious,  oppressive,  and  unjust.  No  such  laws, 
theixjfore,  should  be  made,  either  for  the  decision  of  civil  causes, 
or  the  punishment  of  offences."  This  language  is  certainly 
untechnical,  and  somewhat  obscure  ;  but  it  is  far  broader  than 
that  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  give  it  a  construc- 
tion ;  and  I  will  briefly  refer  to  the  most  important  cases.  In 
Woart  V.  Winnick  ^  (1826),  the  court  determined  that  an  act 
of  the  state  legislature  repealing  a  prior  statute  of  limitations, 
was  void  as  respects  all  actions  pending  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
peal, in  which  the  cause  of  action  was  destroyed  or  barred  by 
that  statute.  Plainly,  such  repealing  act  was  not  ex  post 
facto ;  and  this  the  court  concede,  placing  their  judgment 
entirely  upon  the  other  branch  of  the  constitutional  provision 
which  forbids  retrospective  laws  "  for  the  decision  of  civil 
causes." 

In  Rich  V,  Flanders  *  (1859),  the  question  was  again  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and  exam- 
ined with  great  learning  and  ability.  The  statute  under  re- 
view was  one  changing  the  long-established  rules  of  evidence, 
and  admitting  the  parties  to  suits  to  testify  in  their  own  be- 
half. The  point  for  decision  was  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
this  act  wlien  applied  to  causes  of  action  which  had  accrued, 
and  rights  which  had  become  vested,  prior  to  its  passage.  The 
opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Sargent.  After  deter- 
mining that  the  law  was  not  ex  post  factOy  he  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  meaning  of  "  retrospective  laws,"  as  the  term  is 
used  in  tlie  Constitution.  Remarking  that  "  ex  post  facto  " 
has  received  a  distinct  technical  signification  ;  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  criminal  legislation,  and  even  to  such  particular  meas- 
ures as  retro-act  to  the  injury  of  a  person  accused,  to  such  as 
make  an  act  a  crime  which  was  innocent,  or  increase  its  pun- 
ishment, or  render  conviction  easier,  —  he  proceeds  to  inquire 
whether  "  retrospective  laws  "  have  not  also  a  defined  techni- 
cal meaning.  Do  they  include  all  statutes  relating  to  civil 
matters  wliich  retro-act  ?  They  do  not.  They  do  not  embrace 
Buch  legislative  measures  as  affect  the  remedy  alone.     Mr. 

1  3  New  Ilamp.  R.  473.  •2  Chandler's  (89  N.  R)  R  304. 
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Justice  Snrgcnt  cites  tlie  case  of  De  Cordova  v.  Galveston,' 
Trom  Texas,  anti  the  cases  of  Hope  v.  Johnson,*  Vanzant  r. 
Waddi'l!,'  and  Brandon  v.  Green,*  from  Tennessee,  in  which 
the  same  constrtiction  was  given  to  identical  clauses  in  the 
constitutions  of  those  states.  He  thus  concludes  the  discus- 
sion :  '  "  We  deduce  from  all  the  decisions  upon  the  subject 
this  rule :  that  any  statute  which  changes  or  aSects  the  rem- 
edy merely,  and  does  not  destroy  or  impair  any  vested  right, 
—  which  does  not  destroy  any  existing  right  of  actiivn  or  de- 
fence, or  create  any  new  ground  of  action  or  defence,  is  not  a 
retrospective  law  in  the  sense  in  which  such  laws  are  prohib- 
ited by  the  Constitution,  though  acting  upon  past  contracts  nnd 
rights  previously  acquired  and  vested,  even  though  in  chang- 
ing or  affecting  the  remedy  the  rights  of  parties  may  be  inci- 
dentally affected  thereby."  The  court  holds  that  rules  of 
evidence  are  part  of  the  remedy;  that  when  a  person  enters 
into  a  relation  from  which  a  right  or  obligatimi  may  spring,  he 
has  no  vested  right  that  the  rules  of  evidence  then  existing, 
applicable  to  the  establishment  of  his  relation,  shall  remain  the 
same  when  the  right  or  obligation  is  sought  to  be  judicially  en- 
forced. The  whole  reasoning  of  this  opinion  will  be  found 
instructive  in  connection  with  the  kindred  subject  of  laws  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  a  contract. 

§  521.  In  The  State  w.  Paul «  (1858),  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Rhode  Island  was  called  upon  to  examine  a  statute  prohib- 
iting the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  Ames,  C.  J.,  says  :  ^  "  The 
statute  in  question  is  supposed  to  be  an  ex  post  facto  law,  be- 
cause, although  it  does  not  in  terms  punish  one  for  having 
aold  or  kept  liquor  for  sale  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  yet  it 
absolutely  prohibits  manufacturers  and  others  from  selling,  or 
keeping  for  sale  within  the  state,  liquors  manufactured  or 
bought  by  them  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  objection  proceeds  either  upon  a  misconstruction 
of  tlie  statute  in  question,  or  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
constitutional  meaning  of  an  tx  post  facto  law.     The  statute, 

i  4  TwtM  R.  470.  <  2  Yei^r"»  R.  ISS.  3  lb[d.  3S0. 

*  I  Iluiuplirvy'i  R.  ISO. 
'  ~  Ames'*  (5  B.  I.)  R.  IS9. 


<  2  Yei^r"B  R.  ISS. 
»  8  Cb*n<ller*«  R  322. 
T  Ibid.  190. 
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it  18  admitted,  does  not  in  words  punish  that  as  an  offence 
which  was  not  such  before  its  passage.  That  it  does  in  effect 
prohibit  manufacturers  and  others  who  have  manufactured  or 
bought  Hquor  before  the  passage  of  tlie  act,  from  selling  it  or 
keeping  it  for  sale  within  the  state  afterwards,  and  thus  affects 
injuriously  to  them  the  value  of  such  property  on  their  hands, 
does  not  make  it  an  ex  post  facto  law  in  the  constitutional 
sense.  To  meet  the  well-settled  definition  of  such  a  law,  a 
statute  must  not  only  retro-act,  but  must  retro-act  by  way  of 
criminal  punishment  upon  that  which  was  not  a  crime  before 
its  passage." 

§  522.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and,  in  many  respects, 
most  extraordinary  case  which  has  arisen,  involving  the  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  the  clause  which  prohibits  ex  post  facto  laws, 
is  Mary  Hartung  v.  The  People  ^  (1860).  The  facts  were  as 
follows :  Mrs.  Hartung  was  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  who  died 
in  1858.  The  judgment  was  affinned  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
January  9th,  1860.  The  prisoner  immediately  carried  the 
case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  review.  At  the  time  of  the 
offence,  trial,  conviction,  and  affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  controlled  the  case,  which 
defined  the  crime  of  murder,  and  declared  that,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  the  prisoner  should  be  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
court  trying  him,  which  sentence  should  be  carried  into  effect 
within  certain  definite  and  short  limits  of  time.  After  the 
affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  before  the  argument  in 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  legislature  passed  a  statute  which  in 
teiTTis  repealed  all  former  laws  relating  to  the  crime  of  murder 
and  to  the  punishment  thereof,  with  no  saving  clause  excepting 
offences  already  committed  but  not  as  yet  punished.  This  new 
statute  defined  the  crime  of  murder,  and  established  the  punish- 
ment, as  follows :  That  the  person  convicted  should  be  con- 
fined for  at  least  one  year  in  the  state  prison,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  the  j'ear  should  suffer  death  by  hanging  whenever 
\he  governor  of  the  state  should  issue  his  warrant  for  that  pur- 
pose.    This  being  the  law  of  the  state  when  the  case  waf 

1  8  Smith's  (22  N.  T.)  B.  96. 
32 
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srgaed  heforv  the  Court  of  Appeals  t)te  counsel  Tor  the  prisoner 
tir;ged  that  tliis  woman  could  nut  be  panbhed  at  all ;  lliat  the 
statute  iind«r  wliich  she  whs  connoted  liad  been  abmgvted ; 
tfaat  the  new  enactment  could  not  be  applied  to  her  case,  for  lu 
ilo  »o  »-o»ild  make  it  er  pott  facto. 

(  523.  After  disposing  of  the  first  [xniit,  and  ho]dtn<r  tlial, 
there  bdii;^  no  reservation,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  punished 
under  the  original  statute,  but  must  be,  if  at  all,  under  llie  new 
one,  Deiiio,  J,,  who  gave  the  opinion  of  tlie  court,  proceeds : ' 
"And  tliis  k'sds  mo  to  the  second  question  to  be  considered, 
whether  It  is  competent  for  the  legislature,  after  the  conviction 
of  a  ])erson  prosecuted  for  murder,  to  change  the  pani^liuient 
which  the  law  has  annexed  to  the  offence,  for  another  and  dif- 
ferent punishment,  as  was  attempted  to  be  dune  in  thU  case. 
It  i>  Iiigliiy  probable  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  extend  favor,  ratlier  than  increased  severitv*  towards  this 
convict  and  others  in  her  situation  ;  and  it  ia  quite  likely  that, 
had  they  been  consulted,  they  would  have  preferred  the  appli- 
cation of  this  law  to  their  cases,  rather  than  that  which  existed 
when  they  committed  the  offences  of  which  they  were  con- 
victed. Hut  the  case  cannot  be  detennined  ujKin  such  consid- 
crntioiis.  No  one  can  be  criminally  punished  in  this  countrr, 
except  by  a  law  prescribed  for  his  government  by  the  sover- 
eign authority  before  the  imputed  offence  was  committed,  and 
which  existed  as  a  law  at  the  time.  It  would  be  useless  lo 
sjteculatu  upon  the  question  whellier  this  would  be  so  upon  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  legal 
institutions  ;  because  the  rule  exists  in  the  foim  of  an  express 
written  precept,  the  binding  force  of  which  no  one  disputes. 
No  state  shall  pass  any  ex  poet  facto  law,  is  the  mandate  of  thit 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  present  question  is, 
whether  the  provision  under  immediate  consideration  is  such  a 
law  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is.  The  substituted  punishment  is  made  applicable  to 
offences  committed  under  the  old  law,  where  convictions  have 
already  been  had.  To  abolish  the  penalty  which  the  law  at- 
tached to  a  crime  when  it  was  committed,  and  to  declare  it  tc 
■  B  Siuitfa's  R.  103. 
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bc5  punishable  in  another  way,  is,  as  respects  the  new  punish- 
ment, the  essence  of  an  ex  post  facto  law." 

§  524.  The  learned  judge  then  quotes  the  language  of  Map- 
Bhall,  C.  J.,  in  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  and  of  Cliase,  J.,  in  Calder  v. 
Bull,  and  proceeds :  "  Neither  of  the  cases  in  which  these  re- 
marks were  made,  involved  any  question  as  to  tlie  kind  or 
degree  of  change  in  the  punishment  of  an  offence  already  com- 
mitted, which  might  be  made  without  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. A  rule  upon  that  subject  is  now  to  be  laid  down  for 
the  first  time.  In  my  opinion,  then,  it  would  be  perfectly 
competent  for  the  legislature,  by  a  general  law,  to  remit  any 
separable  portion  of  the  prescribed  punishment.  For  instance, 
if  the  punishment  were  fine  and  imprisonment,  a  law  which 
should  di8i»ense  with  either  the  fine  or  the  imprisonment  might 
be  lawfully  applied  to  existing  offences ;  and  so,  in  my  opinion, 
the  term  of  the  imprisonment  might  be  reduced,  or  the  number 
of  stripes  diminished  in  cases  punishable  in  that  manner.  Any- 
thing which,  if  applied  to  an  individual  sentence,  would  fiiirly 
fall  within  the  idea  of  a  remission  of  a  part  of  the  sentence, 
would  not  be  liable  to  objection.  And  any  change  which  should 
be  referable  to  prison  discipline  or  penal  administration,  as  its 
primary  object,  might  also  be  made  to  take  efl'ect  upon  past  as 
well  as  future  offences,  —  as  changes  in  the  manner  or  kind  of 
employment  of  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  the  system  of 
supervision,  the  means  of  restraint,  and  the  like.  Changes 
of  this  sort  would  operate  to  increase  or  to  mitigate  the  sever- 
ity of  the  punishment  of  the  convict,  but  would  not  raise  any 
question  under  the  constitutional  provision  we  are  considering. 
The  change  wrought  by  the  act  of  1860  in  the  punishment  of 
existing  offences  of  murder,  does  not  fall  within  either  of  these 
exceptions.  If  it  is  to  be  construed  to  vest  in  the  governor  a 
discretion  to  determine  whether  the  convict  should  be  executed, 
or  remain  a  pei*petual  prisoner  at  hard  labor,  this  would  only  be 
equivalent  to  what  he  might  do  under  the  authority  to  com- 
mute a  sentence.  But  he  can,  under  the  Constitution,  only  do 
•his  once  for  all.  If  he  refuses  the  pardon,  the  convict  is  exe- 
tuted  according  to  the  sentence.  If  he  grants  it,  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  the  case  ends.     The  act  in  question  places  the  convict 
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at  the  mercy  of  the  governor  in  office  at  the  explication  of  one 
yi-ar  from  the  time  of  his  conviction,  and  of  all  his  succl'sbofs 
during  the  lifetimu  of  the  convict.  He  may  bo  ordered  to  ex 
ecution  at  any  time,  upon  any  notice,  or  without  notice.  The 
sword  is  indefiniiely  suspended  over  his  head,  ready  to  fall  at 
any  moment.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  even  if  that  can  be 
said,  that  most  persons  would  probably  prefer  such  a  fate  to 
the  former  capital  sentence.  It  ia  enough  to  bring  thn  law 
within  the  condemnation  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  changes 
the  punishment  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  prescribed  i)enalty  a  different  one.  We  have  no 
means  of  saying  whether  or  not  the  other  would  he  the  most 
severe  in  a  given  case.  That  would  depend  upon  the  tem- 
perament and  disposition  of  tlie  convict.  The  legislature  can- 
not thus  experimenl  upon  the  criminal  law.  This  law,  more- 
over, prescribes  one  year's  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  a 
stale  prison,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  of  death.  As  the 
convict  is,  consequently,  under  this  law,  exposed  to  the  double 
infliction,  it  is,  within  both  the  definitions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  an  ex  post  facto  law.  It  changes  the  punishment, 
and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment  than  that  which  the  law  an- 
nexed to  the  crime  when  committed."  The  court  unanimously 
held  the  statute  void  as  to  past  offences  ;  so  (hat,  the  old  law 
having  been  repealed  with  no  saving  of  cases  already  arisen, 
BUch  crimes  were  absolutely  unpunishable  in  New  York,  and 
several  murderers  escaped  all  penalty  and  were  discharged, — 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  heedlessness  and  ignorance  which 
characterize  so  much  of  modem  legislation. 

J  525.  The  Tt»t  Oath  Oijawr.  — The  citations  already  made 
are  enough  to  show  the  very  geneinl  uniformity  in  the  con- 
struction which  the  national  and  state  courts  have  placed  upon 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  forbidding  ex  post  facto  laws. 
I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  tliis  subject  with  an  examination 
of  the  recent  Test  Oath  cases,  Cummings  v.  Missouri,^  and 
Cx  parte  Garland,^  The  facts  of  tliese  cases  have  been  already 
stated  with  sufficient  fubiesa  in  §§  ^04,  505.  On  the  argu- 
ment it  was  urged  in  support  of  the  Missouri  constitution,  and 
>  «  Wallace's  R.  ill.  ■  Ibid.  333. 
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of  the  law  of  Congress,  that  these  several  enactments  were 
within  the  competency  of  the  bodies  which  adopted  them  ;  that 
Congress  has  power  to  prescribe  the  quah'fi cations  whicli  must 
be  possessed  by  persons  practising  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
courts;  that  the  states  have  the  like  power  to  prescribe  the 
qualifications  wliich  must  be  possessed  by  persons  exercising 
any  avocation  witliin  their  territorial  limits ;  that  the  legisla- 
tive provisions  in  question  were  adopted  under  and  by  virtue 
of  this  power ;  that  the  forbidding  a  person  to  exercise  any 
profession  or  calling  unless  he  shall  comply  with  certain  condi- 
tions, is  not  in  any  legal  sense  a  punishment  or  penalty  ;  that 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  constitution  of  Missouri  do  not, 
therefore,  fall  within  any  received  definition  of  ex  post  facto 
laws. 

§  526.  Opinion  of  the  Court.  —  The  opinions  pronounced  by 
the  majority,  and  by  the  minority,  are  too  long  to  be  quoted  in 
full,  and  I  shall  simply  give  an  abstract  of  the  reasoning  which 
led  the  court,  and  the  dissenting  judges,  to  the  conclusions 
which  they  resi)ectively  reached.  The  positions  taken  by  Mr. 
Justice  Field,  who  delivered  the  prevailing  opinion  in  both 
cases,  arc  as  follows :  He  admits  that  Congress  has  general 
authority  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  which  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  all  persons  practising  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
courts ;  and  that  the  states  have  a  like  authority  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  which  must  be  possessed  by  those  who  exer- 
cise the  various  professions  and  callings  within  their  territorial 
limits.  He  qualifies  this  admission  by  asserting  in  the  Cum- 
mings'  case,  that  "  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  under  the  form 
of  creating  a  qualification  or  attaching  a  condition,  the  states 
can  in  effect  inflict  a  punishment  for  a  past  act  which  was  not 
punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committed.  The  question  is  not 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  power  of  the  state  over  matters  of 
internal  police,  but  whether  that  power  has  been  made,  in  the 
present  case,  an  instrument  for  the  infliction  of  punishment 
against  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution/'  ^  Again,  in  the 
Garland  case,  he  says  :  ^  "  The  legislature  may  undoubtedly 
prescribe  qualiflcations  for  the  office  [of  attorney  and  counsel' 

1  4  Wallace's  R.  819.  i  lUd  $7li 
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lor],  lo  wliich  he  must  conrorm,  as  it  may,  wlien  it  has  ejcrlik 
live  jurisdiction,  prescribe  qualific&tions  fur  tlie  pursuit  of  amy 
of  the  ordinary  avocatiora  of  life.  The  question  in  this  case 
is,  not  as  lo  the  power  of  Congre«a  to  prescribe  qiiulificatinns 
but  whether  that  power  has  been  exercised  as  a  means  for  the 
inflictinu  of  punishment  against  the  prohibition  of  tlie  Consti- 
tution." In  these  passages  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  jnd^ 
tnent  of  the  court.     -■ 

I  527.  The  nature  of  the  "qualifications  "  which  a  legisla- 
ture may  impose  as  a  condition  to  the  exercise  of  any  pursuit 
or  profession,  is  nest  examined  ;  and  the  several  requirements 
demanded  by  the  Missouri  constitution  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
discharge  of  a  clei^man's  duties,  are  declared  to  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  a  person's  fitness  for  that  sacred 
ofEce,  and  to  be  in  no  sense  "qualifications."  Tiie  question 
is  then  considered  at  length  whetlier  these  various  statutory 
provisions  impose  a  punishment.  Many  of  the  acts  referred  to 
in  the  Missouri  constitution,  and  in  the  statute  of  Congress, 
were  not,  at  the  time  when  committed,  crimes  of  any  descri[^ 
tion  ;  others  were  offences  of  a  very  high,  perhaps  of  the  high- 
est, grade;  but  to  none  of  them  had  the  punishment  of 
disquaiiti cation  from  pursuing  any  particular  profession  or 
business,  been  made  applicable.  A  statute  or  constitution 
which  prohibits  all  persons  trom  exercising  tlie  profession  of  a 
c1erg)'man  or  of  a  lawyer  if  they  have  done  certain  specified 
acts  regarded  as  criminal,  and  which  requires  all  persons  in- 
tending to  commence  or  to  continue  the  exercise  of  such  pro- 
leasions  to  take  an  expurgatory  oath,  assumes  the  guilt  of  those 
individuals  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath;  and  the 
prohibition  resting  upon  them  under  thes«  circumstances  is, 
therefore,  a  punishment  or  penalty  imposed  on  account  of  their 
tssumed  commission  of  the  specified  offences,  because  it  re- 
stricts the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  deprives  him  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  property.  The  statute  of  Congress  de- 
jianding  a  test  oath  from  lawyers,  and  the  clauses  of  the  Mis* 
wuri  constitution  requiring  a  teat  oath  from  clergymen,  are, 
therefore,  ex  poet  facto  laws,  and  void. 

\  528.   Opmitm  of  Ote  Minmiy.  —  The  opinion  of  the  dis' 
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lenting  judges,  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  maintaius  the 
following  positions :  That  the  legislatures,  national  and  state, 
have,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  complete  authority 
over  the  various  professions  and  avocations,  and  over  the  quali- 
fications demanded  from  persons  engaging  in  the  same  ;  that 
the  status  of  the  lawyer  or  of  the  clergyman  is  not  a  legal  right, 
but  only  a  privilege  conferred  by  the  legislature  under  such 
conditions  as  it  shall  deem  proper ;  tliat  a  statute  prohibiting  a 
person  from  entering  the  legal  or  clerical  profession,  or  from 
continuing  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  lawyer  or  a  clergyman, 
does  not  inflict  any  penalty  or  punishment,  because  it  does  not 
deprive  the  individual  of  a  legal  right,  but  only  affects  a  per- 
sonal privilege  which  is  completely  under  the  control  of  tlie 
law-maker.  The  conclusion  is  thus  reached,  that  the  clauses 
of  the  Missouri  constitution,  and  the  statute  of  Congress,  are 
not  ex  post  facto  laws,  because  they  neither  in  terms  declare 
any  acts  to  be  crimes  and  impose  a  punishment,  nor  do  they 
indirectly  inflict  a  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment,  but  they 
are  confined  to  matters  of  a  purely  civil  nature,  to  the  qualifi- 
cations requisite  for  entering  upon,  and  pursuing,  certain 
trades,  professions,  and  callings. 

§  529.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  examine  these  two  opinions 
which  are  thus  opposed  to  each  other  in  every  particular,  and 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  rules  of  constitutional  construc- 
tion which  shall  reconcile  them,  and  place  the  judgment  of 
the  court  upon  a  correct  basis.  The  national  and  state  legis- 
lation directly  or  inferentially  affected  by  these  cases,  is  ex- 
tensive and  most  important ;  it  covers  the  qualifications  of 
officeholders  and  of  voters ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  the 
juestions  which  may  arise  therefrom  have  been  put  to  rest  by 
this  single  determination  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  actual  judgments  rendered  in  the  Cummings  and  Gar- 
land cases,  upon  the  facts  therein  contained,  were  correct.  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  the  Missouri  constitution  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  law  of  Congress  on  the  other,  deprived  those 
persons  of  legal  rights  which  had  been  acquired  by,  and  vested 
m,  them  under  the  preexisting  law ;  that  such  deprivation  was 
I  consequence  of  criminal  acts  which  Cummings  and  Gar^ 
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dHEnvnt  pontion  Ipgally  htm  Aw  onmarrinl.  Tbe  liimn 
■re  elothfd  with  a  >Ulu*  which  ttnws  aftn-  it  innunwnible 
vetted  ri;;hU  between  tbe  S[iainir9  utd  a^inst  the  world,  both 
of  penon  and  of  propertv  ;  tlie  Uller  hare  unlr  K  ca^iocitTf 
which  en»ble«  ihnn.  if  Ihcr  ple»e.  to  attune  the  Matns  of 
marriige ;  but  it  cannot  be  ^aid  of  them,  •rith  anr  propnetv 
of  exfnmnn,  lltat  t)i4.-jr  have  a  rested  le^I  right  to  be  mar- 
ried, A  law  which  ihould  break  the  existing  butd  between 
hudiand  atid  wife,  woahl  destroy  legal  rigiits,  aitd  tbenbj 
create  a  foHuiture,  or  [lerbajis  a  [lennlty.  A  law  which  shonld 
declare  that  no  persons  shall  hereafter  inarrj'  nntil  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  would  abridge  an  existing  ca- 
pacity, bat  would  not  impair  any  legal  right,  and  therelure 
would  nut  imfiOAe  any  forfeitnrc.  Legal  rights  cannot  exist 
without  corresponding  legal  duties  resting  u|)on  some  correla- 
tive parses ;  legal  rights  must  avail  against  some  ]>ersons, 
either  Bgainttt  determinato  individuals,  or  against  all  mankind. 
If  tile  capacity  of  an  unmarried  person  to  uiarry  be  a  legal 
right,  against  whom  does  it  avail,  and  upon  whom  does  the 
corres]ionding  duty  rest?  But  llie  reasoning  of  the  court 
must  inevitably  hold  that  a  statute  destroying  the  capacity  to 
marry  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  would  inflict  a  ]>enalty  or 
forfeiture  tipon  all  unmarried  pi-rsons  below  that  age,  in  the 
aamc  manner  that  a  law  dissolving  the  marriage  status  would 
impURC  a  forfeiture  upon  those  affected  thereby. 

§  63S.  Tilts  illustration  may  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
casDS  of  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  the  like.  After  individuals 
Imvc  been  clothed  with  the  professional  status  according  to  the 
preexisting  law,  they  become  possessed  of  vested  legal  rights 
.lowing  from  that  condition  ;  to  destroy  or  abridge  these  rights 
is  to  imposu  a  forfeiture  ;  to  destroy  or  abridge  them  as  a  con- 
«equenco  of  criminul  acts  which  uero  not  thus  punishable 
vhen  committed,  is  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion inhibiting  ex  pari  facto  laws.  But  to  any  that  no  person 
ihall  hcreatler  be  admitted  to  the  legal  or  the  clerical  profi-ssion 
Dtitil  he  has  complied  with  certain  new  conditions,  impaii-s  no 
'ogal  right ;  it  only  abridges  a  former  capacity,  a  cai'acity  which 
nt»  expressly  or  tacitly  granted  by  the  Iegi:ilature,  and  which 
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Is  under  the  control  of  that  body.  The  people  of  Missouri 
and  the  national  Congress  may  have  required,  and  nndoubtedly 
did  require,  the  new  conditions  from  persons  intending  to  en- 
ter the  bar,  or  tJie  ranks  of  liie  clergy,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  ninny  had  participated  in  acta  deemed  to  be  iTimliial, 
and  did  intend  to  shut  the  door  against  such  participants  ;  but 
their  legislation  cannot  be  said  to  inflict  a  punishment,  pen- 
alty, or  foifeiture,  because  it  takes  away,  abridges,  or  impairs 
no  legal  right  whatever.  My  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the 
constitution  of  Missouri  and  the  statute  of  Congress,  so  &r  as 
they  are  applicable  to  persons  admitted  to  the  professional 
Btatus,  are  ex  post  /adto  laws,  and  void  ;  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
]>licable  to  persons  not  admitted  but  desiring  to  enter,  they  are 
opposed  to  no  restrictions  of  the  national  Constitution,  and  are 
valid. 

5  534.  These  views  were  lately  adopted  and  enforced  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  Ex  parte 
Magruder  (Feb.  12,  1867).  Magruder  had  never  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  that  court.  An  application  was  made, 
based  upon  the  decision  of  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Cummings  and  Garland  cases,  that  he  might  be 
admitted  without  taking  the  test  oath  required  by  the  act  of 
Congress  and  the  rules  of  the  court.  The  application  was, 
however,  denied,  for  reasons  substantially  the  same  as  those 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  sections. 

$  535.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  those 
clauses  of  the  Missouri  constitution  which  relate  to  voters,  and 
preecribe  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise, 
arc  opposed  to  no  prohibition  of  the  national  Constitution. 
The  subject  of  voting  is  completely  within  tlie  control  of  the 
states ;  the  electoral  franchise  is  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege, 
which  must  be  conferred  by  the  positive  law  of  each  common- 
wealth. Whenever  a  state  derii-es  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the 
number  of  voters,  it  may  do  so,  and  no  legal  rights  are  im- 
paired. Had  tlic  Missouri  constitution  said  in  terras  tliat  all 
persons  guilty  of  disloyal  practices  should  in  future  be  cut  off 
from  the  number  o(  voters  ;  or  had  it  s|n;cified  individuals  by 
name  who  were  to  be  thus  cut  off,  these  provisions  would  not 
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coroe  nitliin  the  definition  of  ex  po»t  facto  lans,  because  nc 
legal  right  would  have  been  abridged,  and  no  punishment, 
penalty,  or  forfeiture  inflicted.  One  consideratiun  is  absolutely 
decisive  of  this  whole  question.  Assume  that  the  clauses  of 
the  Miitsouri  constitution,  so  fur  as  they  require  a  test  oath  from 
voters,  should  be  declared  void,  what  advantage  would  those 
{.enons  guiu  who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  ?  Could  lliey  be  ad- 
mitted to  vote?  Certainly  not;  because  the  organic  law  of 
the  state  does  not  confer  any  such  right  upon  them.  To  that 
constitution  we  must  go  in  order  to  a$<.-erlaiii  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  llie  electoral  franchise  ;  such  privilege  must  be  con- 
ferred in  affirmative  terms,  —  silence  docs  not  grant  it;  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  state  does  grant  it  to  certain  speciBed 
classes ;  among  whom  persons  refusing  to  take  the  test  oath 
are  not  included.  This  fact  at  once  shows  that  the  voter  pos- 
seases  a  mere  privilege ;  that  the  states  have  supreme  control 
over  this  privilege  ;  that  taking  it  away,  or,  what  is  the  same 
tiling,  refusing  to  confer  it,  docs  not  impair  a  right,  and  can- 
not bo  regarded  as  a  penalty  or  punishment.  The  highest 
court  of  Missouri  has  very  recently  affirmed  the  validity  of 
those  clauses  in  the  state  constitution,  which  regulate  the  sul>- 
ject  of  voting,  and  it  is  supposed  the  case  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  add  in  the  foot- 
rote  a  few  important  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  ex  pout  facto 
laws  has  been  examined  by  state  courts.^ 

III.  Other  exprets  ProhHritiom. 
§  636.  The  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  provides,  in 
paragraph  sis,  that  "  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  tlie  treas- 
ury but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law."  The 
importauce  of  this  restriction  is  evident.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
very  key-stone  which  holds  together  the  arch  of  constitutional 
powers  and  limitations.  Withdraw  this,  and  alt  others  would 
become  mere  words,  witli  no  force  or  efficacy.  How  far  would 
Ul  ambitious  President  be  restrained  from  the  accomplishment 

>  Mnlter  of  Uorsuy,  7  Porter's  (Ala.)  K.  394 ;  Misainippi  c.  SniedeB,  H 
UiM.  B.  47 ;  Cohun  V.  WHght,  26  Cal.  R.  273  ;  Stale  v.  Garcu-lid,  3U  Mi* 
M»ii  R.  3G6  ;  St«t«  v.  Cunuuings,  36  Mlnouri  B.  26S. 
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of  his  designs  by  the  clause  forbidding  appropriations  for  the 
army  for  more  than  two  years,  if  he  might  dmw  money  from 
the  treasury  without  appropriation?  This  single  example  is 
enough  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion. There  could  be  no  safety  without  it,  and  the  security  of 
the  whole  governmental  fabric  depends  upon  its  strict  and  lit- 
eral observance  by  all  officers  and  departments  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  seventh  paragraph  of  the  same  section,  which  declares 
that  "  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States,  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  un- 
der the  same  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state,"  does  not  seem  to  re- 
quire particular  comment* 

Second.     Those  Prohibitions  which  are  directed  alone  against 

the  State  Leffislatures. 

§  537.  Passing  now  to  those  restrictions  which  are  specially 
laid  upon  the  states,  and  which  are  grouped  together  in  the 
tentli  section  of  article  first,  we  find  that  most  of  them  have 
already  been  considered  in  those  sections  of  this  work  which 
discuss  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  regulate  commerce,  raise 
armies,  provide  navies,  and  engage  in  war.  Others,  such  as 
the  prohibition  to  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  make 
any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  have  been  sufficiently  referred  to  in  their  proper  con- 
nection. The  clause  forbidding  a  state  to  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation  with  a  foreign  power,  or  with 
another  state,  was  involved  in  the  general  discussion  of  the 
nationality  of  the  United  States. 

Impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts. 

§  538.  One  of  the  special  limitations  contained  in  the  tenth 
section  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  has  given 
rise  to  more  forensic  argument,  and  occasioned  a  greater  num- 
ber of  judicial  decisions,  than  all  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution  combined.     I  purpose  to  give  it  a  careful  and  ex 
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hanstive  examinnlion,  referring  to  ju<IgmGnt9  both  of  the  ni^ 
tional  and  the  state  courts,  and  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  some 
general  priiit-iples  by  which  all  cases  may  be  controlled.  The 
clauRe  is  short  and  apjtarently  simple:  "No  stale  shall  pass 
any  law  iin|>airing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  Simple  as  thia 
prohibition  seems,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  diffiouU  to  reach  ita 
full  meaning,  so  as  to  decide  whether  a  particular  law  is  in- 
hibited by  it  or  not.  We  must  determine  ihu  legal  signifi- 
cation, force,  and  effect  of  three  words  ;  we  must  ascertain 
what  a  *'  contract "  is,  what  the  "  obligation  "  of  a  contract  is, 
and  what  "  imi>airing  "  that  obligation  is.  Upon  each  one  of 
these  three  |>oints  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  cimtro- 
versy.  I  shall,  therefoi-e,  proceed  to  examine  these  questions 
separately,  calling  to  our  aid  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Coart  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  various  state  courts, 
giving  to  the  former,  as  ia  proper,  the  greater  authority, 

I.    What  are  Contract)  within  thi»  Proeitiim  of  ike  Cmstitulionf 

§  539.  A  contract  is  defined  by  C.  J.  Marshall  to  be  "an 
agreement  in  which  a  party  undertakes  to  do,  or  nut  to  do,  a 
particular  thing."  Contracts  may  be  express,  or  implied ; 
express,  when  the  parties  formally  and  in  positive  terms  declare 
what  is  to  be  done  or  forborne  ;  implied,  when  tiie  stipnlations 
are  not  thus  definitely  set  forth,  but  are  inferred  from  the  con- 
duct, situation,  or  relations  of  the  parties,  and  the  promise  is 
treated  as  though  actually  made,  because  in  good  faith  it  ought 
to  have  been  made.  Contracts  may  also  be  executory,  or  exe- 
cuted; executory,  when  the  promise  or  stipulation  is  yet  un- 
performed ;  executed,  when  the  promise  or  stipulation  has  been 
performed. 

1,  Executory    Contracts. 

§  540.  Adopting  the  foregoing  elementary  definitions  and 
divisions,  I  say  — 

Express  exccntory  contracts  made  between  private  persons 
are  plainly  within  the  restrictive  provision  of  the  organic  law. 
This  has  never  been  doubted  or  questioned. 

Implied  executory  contracts  between  private  i>er8ons  are  aa 
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plainly  and  confessedly  covered  by  the  general  terms  of  ibm 
Constitution. 

2.  Executed  Contracts. 

I  541.  When  the  parties  have  performed  the  stipulations 
agreed  upon,  and  the  rights  are  no  longer  fiiture  or  executory, 
but  have  become  fixed,  so  that  the  compact  is  now  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  grant  of  property,  power,  or  rights,  is  there  still  such 
a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
state  legislatures  are  forbidden  to  step  in,  annul  the  perfected 
results  of  the  executed  agreement,  and  restore  the  parties  to 
their  original  position  ?  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  has 
decided  that  executed  as  well  as  executorv  contracts  are  em- 
braced  within  the  restrictive  operation  of  the  Constitution.  In 
many  such  cases  a  party  would  also  be  protected  by  the  clause 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  state  constitutions,  forbidding  stat^ 
utes  which  deprive  a  person  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law. 

§  642.  The  first  case  in  order  of  time  was  Fletcher  v. 
Peck.^  The  legislature  of  Georgia  had  by  statute  conveyed 
certain  lands  to  particular  grantees.  Subsequently  the  legis- 
lature of  the  same  state  revoked  the  former  grant,  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  corruption,  and  transferred  the  lands  to 
other  persons.  The  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the  suit, 
represented  these  two  sets  of  grantees,  and  the  whole  case 
turned  upon  the  validity  of  the  second  statute.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.  After  defining 
the  word  *'  contract,"  and  stating  the  distinction  between  ex- 
ecutory and  executed  agreements,  he  proceeds :  ^  "  Since  then, 
in  fact,  a  grant  is  a  contract  executed,  the  obligation  of  which 
still  continues,  and  since  the  Constitution  uses  the  general 
term  '  contract,'  without  distinguishing  between  those  which 
are  executory  and  those  which  are  executed,  it  must  be  con- 
strued to  comprehend  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former.  A  Iaw 
annulling  conveyances  between  individuals,  and  declaring  that 
ihe  grant\)rs  should  stand  seized  of  their  former  estates  not- 

1  6  Craoch's  R.  87.  t  Ibid.  It7. 
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withstanding  those  grants,  would  be  as  rcpiignant  to  the  Cun- 
Btitution  as  a  law  discharging  the  vendors  of  propertv  froui  the 
obligation  of  execating  their  contracts  by  conveyances.  It 
would  be  strange  if  a  contract  to  convey  was  secured  by  the 
Constitution,  while  an  absolute  conveyance  remained  unpro- 
tected. 

§  543.  "  If  tinder  a  fiiir  construction  of  the  Constitution 
(ITanta  are  comprehended  under  the  term  contracts,  is  a  grant 
from  the  state  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  provision? 
Is  the  clause  to  bo  considered  as  inhibiting  a  state  from  ini|)air- 
ing  the  obligation  of  contracts  between  two  individuals,  but  as 
excluding  from  that  inhibition  contracts  made  with  itself? 
The  words  themselves  contain  no  such  distinction.  They  are 
general  and  are  applicable  to  contracts  of  every  destiiption. 
If  coiitnicts  made- with  a  state  are  to  \ye  exempied  from  ihcir 
operation,  the  exception  roust  arise  from  the  cliaracter  of  the 
contracting  party,  not  from  the  words  whicli  are  employed. 
Whatever  respect  might  have  been  felt  for  the  state  sover- 
eignties, it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution viewed  with  some  apprehension  the  violent  acts  which 
might  grow  ont  of  the  feelings  of  the  moment;  and  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  adopting  that  instrument  have 
manifested  a  determination  to  shield  themselves  and  their  prop- 
erly from  the  eR'ects  of  tliose  sudden  and  strong  passions  to 
which  men  are  exposed.  The  restrictions  on  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  states  are  obviously  founded  on  this  sentiment ; 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Suites  contains  what  may 
be  deemed  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  people  of  each  state."  The 
court  unanimously  declared  the  second  statute  passed  by  the 
Georgia  legislature  to  be  void. 

§  644.  The  same  doctrine  was  emphatically  stated  by  the 
court  in  Terret  v.  Taylor'  (1815),  the  opinion  being  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  Again,  in  the  great  case  of  Dartmouth 
College  V.  Woodward=C1819),  Chief  Justice  Marshall  uses 
ths  following  language  :*  "If  a  doubt  could  exist  that  a  grant 
la  a  contract,  the  point  was  decided  in  Fletcher  v.  I'eck,  in 
which  it  was  laid  down     ....     that  wlnrther  executed  or 

I  S  Craai'li'i  R.  43,  62.  <  i  Wheaton's  R.  aiS.  a  Ibid,  65<t. 
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executory  both  [forms  of  contract]  contain  obligations  binding 
on  the  parties,  and  both  are  equally  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  forbids  the  state 
governments  to  pass  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts." 

§  545.  These  early  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  been  repeatedly  followed  by  the  same  tri- 
bunal. The  latest  case  which  involves  and  restates  the  same 
principle  is  McGee  v.  Mathis  ^  (1866).  In  1850  the  United 
States  gave  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  certain  wild  lands  upon 
certain  conditions,  which  were  accepted  by  the  state.  In  1851 
the  state  legislature  passed  a  statute  providing  for  the  sale  and 
drainage  of  these  lands ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  transferable 
scrip  was  issued,  which  was  paid  to  contractors  who  con- 
structed drains  and  levees,  and  which  could  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  any  of  these  lands  which  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
holder.  To  encourage  the  reclamation  of  these  lands,  the  same 
statute  enacted  ^^  that  all  said  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation for  the  term  of  ten  years,  or  until  they  shall  be  re- 
claimed." In  1855  this  latter  clause  was  repealed,  and  the 
lands  were  included  in  the  general  taxation.  In  1857  another 
statute  was  passed  which  imposed  a  special  tax  on  the  same 
lands.  The  plaintiff  had,  before  1865,  become  owner  of  a 
quantity  of  land-scrip,  with  which  he,  after  1855,  took  up  and 
located  a  number  of  sections.  The  action  was  brought  to  re- 
lieve the  portions  thus  taken  up  and  located  from  the  state 
tax.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  the 
statute  exempting  these  lands  from  taxation  to  be  a  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  scrip-holders ;  and  pronounced  the 
repeal  invalid  as  to  those  persons  who  were  holders  at  the 
time. 

§  546.  By  the  preceding  judgments  of  the  highest  national 
court,  the  following  general  propositions  have  been  established 
as  a  part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land : 

An  executed  agreement,  or  grant,  between  private  persons, 
by  means  of  which  property,  powers,  or  rights  are  transferred 

1  4  Wallace's  R.  148. 
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from  one  to  tlie  other,  is  a  contract,  with  the  obligation  of  which 
no  state  may  interfere. 

A  state  may  also  make  a  grant  to  a  private  person,  by  means 
of  which  rights  are  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  a  contract  is  thus 
perfected  between  them,  the  obhgation  of  wliich  the  stale  may 
not  afterwards  impair  by  altering,  amending,  or  repealing  the 
terms  of  the  grant. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  judicial  questions  which  Iiave 
arisen  and  been  passed  upon  by  the  courts,  have  related  to 
grants  made  by  states  to  private  persona  ;  the  contention  being 
whether  such  grants  amounted  to  contracts  so  as  to  be  binding 
upon  the  commonwealths  which  made  them.  It  will  be  imme- 
diately perceived  that  this  controversy  involves  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  national  and  state  sovereignties.  The  partisans  of  state 
sovereignty  have  uniformly  contended  that  the  supreme  dis- 
posing |}ower  of  a  state  cannot  be  limited  ;  that  what  one  legis- 
lature lias  done  another  may  always  undo ;  that  a  conti-act 
between  a  state  and  a  private  person,  by  which  the  former 
confers  absolute  rights  upon  the  latter,  is  a  simple  inipoasihility. 
Through  the  mass  of  forensic  and  judicial  discussion  growing 
out  of  this  subject  I  must  now  conduct  the  reader.  We  shall 
find  much  diacrei»ancy,  much  conflict;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  sball  discover  certain  grand  principles  firmly  established  by 
that  court  which  has  the  power  to  decide  authoritatively  upon 
the  meaning  and  import  of  constitutional  provisions.  I  shall, 
therefore,  take  up  in  order  several  species  of  legislative  acts, 
and  inquire  whether  they  are  contracts. 


^  547.  When  the  law-making  power  of  a  state  has  created 
an  office  with  a  certain  salary  and  emoluments,  and  a  person 
lias  been  appointed  to  the  official  position,  and  is  fulfilling  its 
duties  and  receiving  its  perquisites,  is  the  state  legislature, 
jn  the  absence  of  any  provision  of  the  local  constitution,  re- 
strained by  the  organic  law  of  the  nation  from  abolishing  the 
office  before  the  term  thereof  has  expired,  and  from  depriving 
the  officer  of  the  gains  which  he  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived ?     In  other  woi'ds,  is  the  statute  creating   an  office, 
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ttken  in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  a  person  theretOi 
an  executed  contract  between  the  state  and  that  person,  which 
is  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  The 
decisions  of  courts  and  the  dicta  of  judges  have,  with  hardly  a 
dissenting  voice,  answered  this  question  in  the  negative,  and 
determined  that  public  offices  are  not  contracts. 

§  548.  In  the  case  of  Warner  v.  The  People,^  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  had  virtually  abolished  an  office,  and  had 
created  another  in  its  stead.  The  power  to  do  so  depended 
entirely  on  the  state  constitution,  and  that  fundamental  law 
was  alone  invoked  in  deciding  the  question.  The  legislative 
act  was  held  to  be  invalid.  But  in  the  course  of  his  opinion 
Chancellor  Walworth  uttered  a  dictum  which,  coming  from  so 
able  a  judge,  is  entitled  to  much  weight.  He  says  :  ^^  The  fees 
and  emoluments  of  office  may  not  only  be  reduced  by  direct 
legislation,  but  incidentally^^^y  the  division  of  towns  and  coun- 
ties, and  the  erection  of  new  courts,  etc.,  as  the  public  good 
may  from  time  to  time  require.*' 

§  649.  The  case  of  Connor  v.  The  City  of  New  York«  di- 
rectly  presented  the  question  for  decision.  The  court  held, 
that  in  creating  an  office  either  by  the  state  constitution  or  by 
state  legislation,  and  in  appointing  an  individual  thereto,  no 
contract  arose  between  him  and  the  state  ;  that  he  occupied 
only  a  position  of  personal  trust ;  that  his  fees  or  salary  were 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  legal  consideration  of  an  agreement 
on  his  part  to  hold  the  office  ibr  the  prescribed  period.  The 
following  general  propositions  were  laid  down  :  When  an  office 
is  created  by  the  constitution,  and  the  term  and  salary  thereof 
are  defined,  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  may,  by  a 
new  constitution,  terminate  both  without  regard  to  the  rights, 
the  interests,  or  the  expectations  of  the  incumbent.  An  office 
created  by  law  may  be  repealed  by  law,  without  regard  to  the 
term  or  future  salary  of  the  officer  intrusted  with  its  exercise* 
There  is  no  contract,  either  express  or  implied,  between  a  pub- 
lic officer  and  the  government  whose  agent  he  is.  Nor  have 
public  officers  any  proprietary  interest  in  their  offices,  or  any 
property  in  the  prospective  compensation  attached  thereto.     A 

I  2  Denio's  R.  272,  281.  •  2  8andford*s  R.  M5 
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public  officer  is  an  agent  elected  or  appointed  to  peribrm 
certain  political  duties  in  the  admin Istnition  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

§  550.  This  case  of  Connor  v.  The  City  of  New  York  wai 
carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  and  was  there 
affirmed.'  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice 
Rugglea  said :  "  Public  offices  in  this  country  are  not  incorpo- 
real hereditaments;  nor  have  they  the  cliaracter  or  qualities 
of  grants.  They  are  agencies.  With  a  few  exceptions  tliey 
are  voluntarily  taken,  and  may  at  any  time  be  resigned.  They 
are  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  not  granted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  incumbent.  Their  terms  are  fixed  with  a 
view  to  public  utility  and  convenience,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  the  emoluments  during  that  penod  to  the 
office  holder." 

§  551.  In  the  case  of  Knoup  v.  The  Piqua  Bank,*  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Corwin,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  says: 
"  In  America  a  public  officer  is  only  a  public  agent  or  trustee, 
and  has  no  proprietorship  or  right  of  prupei-ty  in  his  office. 
He  is  but  a  trustee  for  the  public,  and  whenever  the  public 
interest  requires  that  the  office  should  be  abolished,  or  the 
duties  of  the  office  become  unnecessary,  the  incumbent  cannot 
object  to  the  abolition."  A  similar  dictum  was  uttered  by  the 
same  court  in  The  Toledo  Bank  o.  Bund.^  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  announced  the  doctrine  in  The  Com- 
monwealth V.  Bacon,*  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Duncan  said; 
"  The  broad  ground  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Mayjr  is,  that 
the  city  council  cannot  legally  diminish  his  salary  during  his 
continuance  in  office.  It  has  been  endeavored  to  support  this 
position  butJi  on  the  principle  of  contract,  and  because  it  is 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  This  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  nature  of  a  hiring  for  a  yeai'.  because  it  was  not  obliga- 
tory upon  the  mayor  to  serve  out  the  year.  The  services 
rendered  by  public  officers  do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  con- 
tracts, nor  have  tliey  the  remotest  affinity  thereto."     The  same 
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Mr.  Justice  Rogers  in  The  Commonwealth  v.  Mann,*  and 
Gii&tly  made  it  the  very  ground  of  decJaion  in  Barker  v.  The 
City  of  Pittsburgh.* 

§  552.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  tlint  final 
trbiter  of  rights  under  the  Constitution,  there  is  but  one  de- 
ci»on  dii-ectly  in  jioint,  lliough  there  are  dicta  uttered  by  judges 
of  such  acknowledged  learning  and  ability  that  their  opinions 
have  a  certain  weight  of  authority.  Thm  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege V.  Woodward,'  Mr.  Justice  Story  said :  "  The  State  legis- 
latures have  power  to  enlarge,  repeal,  or  limit  the  authority  of 
public  officers  in  their  official  capacity,  in  all  cases  where  the 
constitutions  of  the  states  reapeclively  do  not  prohibit  them  ; 
and  this,  among  others,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  ife 
no  express  or  implied  contract  that  they  shall  always,  during 
their  continuance  in  office,  exercise  such  authorities.  They  arc 
to  exercise  them  only  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  legislature." 
He  compared  offices  to  naked  powers,  revocable  at  pleasure. 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  also  expressed  an  opinion  to  the 
same  effect.  In  the  case  of  The  West  River  Bridge  Company 
V.  Dix,*  the  doctrine  was  approved  by  a  judicial  dictum.  Fi- 
nally, in  Butler  v.  Pennsylvania,*  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  met  the  question,  and  nnanimously  disposed  of 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  bj'  the  state  courts,  whose 
judgments  have  been  quoted. 

I  553.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  of 
constitutional  law,  settled  both  by  the  national  and  the  state 
courts,  titat  a  public  office  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  contract ; 
and  that  state  legislatures  have  full  power  over  the  public  offices 
of  the  commonwealth,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  restrained 
by  the  local  constitutions.  The  clause  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  which  prohibits  state  laws  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  has  no  application  whatever  to  this  subject. 

4.  LieeHitt, 

^  554.  May  a  license  to  perform  some  act,  or  carry  on  some 

tmsinesa,  —  as  that  of  selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  dealing  in 
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lottery  tickets,  —  issued  hy  a  state  to  private  individuals  tti 
pm-suaiKe  of  law,  either  with  or  witliout  the  payment  of  a  foe, 
be  annulled  before  the  period  of  time  during  which  it  was  t«: 
last  has  expired,  by  a  subsequent  legislative  act  repealing  or 
modifying  the  original  statute  under  which  the  license  was 
issued  ?  In  other  words,  is  such  a  license  a  grant,  so  as  to  be 
a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  individual  to  whom  it  is 
issued  ?  We  shall  find  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  this 
question  is  directly  involved,  and  authoritatively  answered. 
The  word  "  license  "  is  one  familiar  in  Ihe  Common  Law  no- 
menclature. It  there  means  a  personal  permission  given  by 
the  owner  of  lands  to  an  individual,  for  that  person  to  do  some 
act  or  series  of  acts  upon  the  licenser's  lands,  which  acts,  but 
for  the  permission,  would  have  been  trespasses.  Such  licenses 
may  be  oral  or  written.  In  eilher  case  the  Common  Law  de- 
clares a  simple  license,  even  though  money  had  been  paid  for 
it,  to  be  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  licenser.'  Are  licenses 
from  a  state  similar  in  their  nature,  mere  naked  permissions, 
and  revocable  at  will  ?  A  very  decided  preponderance  of  ju- 
dicial authority  has  answered  this  question  in  the  afGrmative. 
Upon  principle  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  position.  A  license  from  the  state  authorizing  a 
person  to  do  some  act  which  is  generally  forbidden,  is  a  mere 
permission  which  excepts  the  individual  from  the  operation  of 
lows  that  would  otherwise  prohibit  him,  as  well  as  all  other 
citizens,  from  doing  the  specified  act.  Thus,  when  a  statute 
provides  for  licensing  persons  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  it  vir- 
tually says,  spirituous  liquors  shall  not  be  sold  as  a  general  rule, 
but  to  this  rule  there  shall  be  some  exceptions,  and  those  who 
are  licensed  constitute  the  exceptions.  A  state  license  of  the 
xind  we  are  considering,  has,  therefore,  no  element  of  a  con- 
tract, and  does  not  fall  within  the  protection  of  the  national 
Constitution.  These  conclusions  are  supported  by  judicial 
dicta  and  decisions  to  which  a  brief  reference  will  now  be 
(Dade. 

§  555.  In  Him  v.  The  State  of  Ohio,"  the  Supreme  Court 

I  Sae  Wood  v.  LeadUtler,  18  M.  &  W.  838. 
•  1  Obio  State  K.  lb,  SI. 
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jf  Ohio  say,  while  discussing  the  effect  of  a  law  which  repealed 
a  former  statute  permitting  licenses  to  be  issued :  "  The  court 
is  not  disposed  to  question  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  public  policy 
and  domestic  regulations  of  the  state.  Upon  the  ground  of 
protecting  the  health,  morals,  and  good  order  of  the  commu- 
nity, we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  legislature  does  not 
possess  the  power  to  revoke  such  license.  But  where  there 
has  been  no  forfeiture  of  the  license  by  abuse  or  violation  of 
its  terms,  common  honesty  would  require  that  the  money  ob- 
tained for  it  should  be  refunded  in  case  of  its  revocation." 
This  passage  is,  however,  a  mere  dictum,  not  necessary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  for  it  was  held  that  existing  licenses 
were  not  revoked  by  the  repealing  statute. 

In  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Hackett,^  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Hampshire  use  the  following  language :  "  Bancroft  4  Co. 
had  a  general  license  authorising  them  to  sell  until  A[)ril  1, 
1850.  It  was  a  license  granted  by  virtue  of  law.  It  had  cost 
them  a  consideration  to  make  it  perfect,  —  the  fees  for  record- 
in*:  ;  and  although  the  amount  is  very  trifling,  still  it  was  a 
consideration.  They  had  acquired  rights  under  their  license 
wliich  had  become  fixed,  and  so  far  as  those  rights  were  con- 
cerned, the  repealing  law  would  be  retrospective,  and  of  course 
inopi^rative.  Statutes  which  take  away  or  impair  vested  rights 
acjjnired  under  existing  laws,  are  retrospective  and  unconstitu- 
tional." It  will  be  noticed  that  this  language  has  particular 
reK  rence  to  the  New  Hampshire  constitution  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  terms  forbids  all  retrospective  laws.  Still  the 
passage  is  an  authority  for  the  position  that  a  license  is  a  con- 
tract ;  for  it  is  only  by  regarding  it  as  a  contract  between  the 
state  and  the  licensee,  that  he  could  acquire  any  vested  rights 
by  virtue  thereof.  A  subsequent  case,  however,  in  the  same 
state,  pronounces  the  passage  a  dictum  unnecessary  for  the 
iecMsion  of  the  question  before  the  court,  and  repudiates  its 
loctrine. 

§  556.  In  Phalen  v.  Virginia,^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  uses  language  which,  although  not  the  verj 

1  7  Foster's  R.  289,  293.  •  8  Howard's  R.  169 
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ground  of  tte  decision,  indicates  tlie  opinions  of  the  judgei  who 
composed  that  Ijigli  tribunal.  Tlie  contention  liad  respect  to  a 
statute  of  Virginia  repealing  a  former  law  under  which  licenses 
to  set  up  lotteries  had  been  iesued.  The  court  actually  held) 
as  the  basis  of  their  judgment,  that  the  prior  statute  did  not 
make  the  licenses  iasned  thereunder  certain  for  any  specified 
time;  and  »lso  that  Phalen's  license  had  become  inoperative 
and  obsolete,  so  that  he  retained  no  rights  under  it.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Grier  expressed  an  opinion  that  such  licenses  were  not 
contracts  at  all,  so  as  to  be  binding  upon  the  legislature.  After 
speaking  of  a  variety  of  statutes  wliicli  state  Icgislutures  may 
confessedly  pass,  such  as  recoiviing  acts,  statutes  of  limitatiotl, 
and  the  like,  which  must  incidentally  inHuence  contracts,  he 
observed  :  "  If  reasons  of  sound  public  policy  justify  legislative 
interference  with  contracts  of  individuals,  how  much  more  will 
it  justify  the  limitation  of  licenses  so  injurious  to  public  morals, 
.  .  .  .  Without  asserthig  that  a  legislati\'e  license  to  raise 
money  by  lotteries  cannot  have  the  sanctity  of  a  franchise  or  a 
contract  in  its  nature  irrevocable,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
limitation  of  such  a  license  as  the  present,  is  as  much  demanded 
by  public  policy  as  other  acts  of  limitation  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  court."' 

§  657.  From  these  mere  dicta  I  pass  to  a  few  cases  where 
the  point  was  expressly  presented  for  decision.  In  Calder  », 
Kurby  '  (Mass.  1856),  a  license  to  sell  liquors  had  been  grant- 
ed for  a  certain  period  ;  the  fee  paid  therefor  was  one  dollar. 
Before  the  period  had  expired,  the  license  was  annulled.  It 
was  urged  on  the  argument  that  such  a  license  was  a  contract 
and  within  the  protection  of  the  national  Constitution,  The 
court  held  the  contrary.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bigelow 
directly  meets  the  question.  He  says ;  "  The  whole  argument 
of  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  is  founded  on  a  fallacy.  A 
license  authorising  a  person  to  retail  spirituous  liquors,  does 
not  create  any  contract  between  him  and  the  government.  It 
bears  no  resemblance  to  an  act  of  incorporation  by  whicli,  in 
consideration  of  the  supposed  benefit  to  the  public,  certain  rights 
ind  privileges  are  granted  by  the  legislature  to  individuals, 
I  5  Gray')  E.  597. 
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onder  which  they  embark  their  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital. 
The  statute  regulating  licensed  houses  has  a  very  different 
scope  and  purpose.  It  was  intended  to  restrain  and  prohibit 
the  indiscriminate  sale  of  certain  articles  deemed  to  be  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  eflfect  of  a  license  is 
merely  to  permit  a  person  to  carry  on  the  trade  under  certain 
regulations,  and  to  exempt  him  from  the  penalties  provided  for 
unlawful  sales.  It  therefore  contained  none  of  the  elements 
of  a  contract.  The  sum  paid  for  it  was  merely  nominal ;  and 
there  was  no  agreement  either  express  or  implied  that  it  should 
be  irrevocable.  On  the  contrary  it  is  manifest  that  this  stat- 
ute, like  those  authorizing  the  licensing  of  theatrical  exhibitions 
and  shows,  sales  of  fireworks  and  the  like,  was  a  mere  police 
regulation  intended  to  regulate  trade,  prevent  injurious  prac- 
tices and  promote  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  liable  to  be  modified  and  repealed  .whenever,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  legislature,  it  failed  to  accomplish  these 
objects." 

§  558.  In  The  State  v.  Holmes  ^  (N.  H.  1859),  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  came  to  exactly  the  same 
conclusion,  upon  precisely  the  same  course  of  reasoning.  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Perley,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  says :  "  It  is 
an  essential  ingredient  of  a  legal  license  that  it  confers  no  right 
or  estate,  or  vested  interest,  but  is  at  all  times  revocable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  party  who  grants  it.  Nor  has  the  word  any 
popular  use  which  differs  from  the  legal  definition.  In  both  the 
legal  and  the  popular  sense,  the  term  license  implies  no  right 
or  estate  conveyed  or  ceded,  no  binding  contract  between  par- 
ties, but  mere  leave  and  liberty  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  matter  of 
indulgence  at  the  will  of  the  party  who  gives  the  license."  In 
another  passage  of  the  opinion,  the  licensee  is  likened  to  a  pub- 
lic officer  holding  a  position  of  personal  trust,  and  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  his  office  by  legislative  action. 

§  559.  In  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Excise  v.  Ban*ie  * 
(N.  Y.  1866),  this  subject  very  recently  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York.  Under  a  statute  passed  in 
1857,  the  defendant  had  receive^,  in  1865,  a  license  to  retail 

1  1  Chandler's  R.  226.  »  7  Tiffany's  R.  657. 
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ipiritoous  liqaors  in  New  York  City,  wliich,  by  its  torms,  wu 
to  continue  in  force  unlil  fifty  days  after  the  tliinl  Tuesday  In 
May.  1866,  and  f'U'  wEiich  a  substantial  f<:«  had  been  pai<l.  In 
April,  1866,  tlie  legislature  adopted  another  statute  repilating 
the  sale  of  liqnors  in  New  York  City,  which  provided,  among 
Other  things,  ibal  after  tlie  first  of  May,  1866,  no  person  should 
retail  spirituous  liquors  in  that  city  unless  he  litid  receivfd  a 
license  therefir  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Excise  erected 
by  the  new  law.  Subsequent  to  the  first  of  May,  1866,  and 
before  his  former  license  would  have  expired  liy  its  terms,  iht* 
defendant  retailed  spirituous  liquors  without  Imving  received  a 
license  from  the  new  Board.  The  action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover the  prescribed  penalties.  It  was  urged  on  belialf  of  the 
defendant  that  the  statute  of  April,  1866,  so  far  as  it  affected 
him,  was  inhibited  by  tlie  national  Constitution  and  was  void, 
as  it  destroyed  an  existing  contract  between  bim  and  the  slate. 
The  court,  by  an  unanimous  Judgment,  sustained  tlie  validity  of 
the  statute.  Mr,  Justice  Wright,  who  delivered  the  njiinion, 
aftershowingthattho  legislature  has  complete  authority  to  regu- 
late the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  proceeds :  *  "It  [the  statute] 
in  terms  revokes  Jicirnses  granted  under  the  act  of  1857,  btit 
that  is  no  encroachment  upon  any  right  secured  to  the  citizen 
as  inviolable  by  the  fundamental  law.  These  licenses  to  sell 
liquors  are  not  contracts  between  the  state  and  the  person 
licensed,  giving  the  latter  vested  rights  protected  on  general 
principles  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  against 
subsequent  legislation  ;  nor  are  they  property  in  any  legal  and 
constitutional  sense.  They  have  neither  the  qualities  of  a  con- 
tract, but  are  merely  temporary  permits  to  do  what  otherwise 
would  be  an  offence  against  the  general  law.  They  form  a 
portion  of  the  internal  police  system  of  a  state  ;  and  are  issued 
in  the  exercise  of  its  police  powers,  and  are  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  state  government,  which  may  modify,  revoke, 
ir  continue  them,  as  it  may  deem  fit." 

These  cases  sufGcienlly  illustrate  and  sustain  the  proponitioa 
■tated  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

1  7  TiS&ny't  R.  667. 
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\  660.  Without  attempting  any  exhaustive  annlvsia  and 
definition,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, that  the  corporations  known  to  the  American  law  ai-e 
municipal,  established  for  governmental  purposes  ;  or  private, 
established  for  some  purposes  of  direct  private  gain  or  advan- 
tage, although  the  public,  as  an  unorganized,  and  not  as  a  mu- 
nicipal body,  may  be  indirectly  benefited  thereby.  Cities,  vil- 
lages, and  towns  are  examples  of  the  former  class.  The  latter 
class  includes  those  formed  purely  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, as  banking,  insurance,  railway  and  bridge  companies,  and 
the  like;  those  which  are  exclusively  or  partially  eleemosy- 
nary, as  colleges,  hospitals,  asylums;  and  those  which  are 
simply  religious,  as  church  societies.  All  private  corporations 
in  the  United  States  are  created  immediately  or  mediately 
by  legislative  act.  Two  modes  are  in  common  use  in  which 
these  associations  are  called  into  legal  existence.  A  single 
corporation  may  be  authorized  by  a  special  statute  which  is 
technically  known  as  its  charter  ;  or  the  legislature  may  pass 
a  general  law  permitting  any  persons  complying  with  its  pro- 
visions to  associate  themselves  and  assume  the  corporate  char- 
acter. This  latter  method  is  of  somewhat  recent  origin,  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  general  throughout  the  United  States. 

§  561.  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  are  the  charters  of 
private  corporations  —  or,  in  other  words,  the  nets  of  incor- 
poration, whether  special  or  general  —  contracts  between  the 
company  and  the  state,  the  obligation  of  which  the  latter  is 
forbidden  to  impair?  No  other  matter  connected  with  con- 
stitutional interpretation  has  given  rise  to  so  many  decisions, 
state  and  national,  and  to  such  a  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  and  conflict  of  judgment,  I  say  fundamental,  because 
this  conflict  has,  in  fiict,  grown  out  of  radically  different  con- 
ceptions of  the  Constitution  as  an  organic  law,  and  of  the  states 
IS  essentially  sovereign  or  essentially  subordinate.  Yet  I 
Jlink  it  may  be  said,  without  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  statement,  that,  so  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  S^a'es  can  establish  a  principle  and  rule  of  constmo' 
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don,  all  these  disputes  have  been  finally  settled,  and  settled 
against  the  claims  of  state  sovereignty. 

^  562.  The  whole  subject  divides  itself  into  three  heads, 
which  are,  in  fact,  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and 
which  ought  to  be  separately  considered,  even  at  the  risk  of 
Eome  repetition.     These  divisions  are  the  following : 

(1.)  Is  the  charter  granted  by  tlie  legislature,  in  its  general 
■cope  and  design,  so  far  as  it  confers  franchises  upon  the  cor- 
Doration  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  general  purposes  of  its 
creation,  a  contract  between  the  company  and  the  state,  the 
obligation  of  which  the  latter  may  not  impair  ? 

(2.)  Assuming  that  the  preceding  question  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  then  are  the  collateral  stipulations  wiiieh  may 
be  inserted  in  the  charter,  which  are  not  neceasaiy  fur  the 
accomplishment  of  the  general  design  of  the  corporation,  hut 
which  may  be  very  beneficial  thereto,  and  may  i-ender  the 
frunchises  more  valuable,  —  are  they  contracts  equally  binding 
upon  the  state?  To  illustrate:  if  in  chartering  a  hank  the 
legislature  had  stipulated  that  only  a  certain  amount  of  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  the  institution  ;  or,  if  in  chartering  a 
toll-bridge  company,  a  provision  had  been  inserted  that  no 
other  bridge  should  be  erected  within  certain  distances  of  the 
one  authorized  by  the  statute,  would  these  limitations  be  bind- 
ing  upon  the  state  ? 

(8.)  Are  there  any  implied  contracla  or  agreements  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  growing  out  of  the  express  language  of  char- 
ters, and  of  the  general  objects  and  designs  for  which  corpora- 
tions  are  created  ? 

As  before  remarked,  these  divisions  are  independent  of  each 
other.  The  first  question  might  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  both  the  others  in  the  negative.  A  neglect  lo  keep 
these  several  propositions  separate  and  distinct  has  produced, 
and  can  only  produce,  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

§  563.  (1.)  The  charter  of  a  private  corporation,  whether  a 
tpecial  statute  or  a  general  law,  is,  in  its  general  sco|>e  and 
design,  and  so  far  as  it  confers  franchises  for  the  acciimplish- 
ment  of  the  general  objects  of  the  aBs<>ciation,  a  contract,  ths 
sbligation  of  whick  the  state  may  not  impair. 
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This  proposition  may  be  considered  as  settled  ;  as  an  eitab- 
tishcd  print-iple  of  our  constitutional  law.  The  number  of  ju- 
dicial decisions  in  which  it  is  uxpresaly  affirmed,  or  implicitly 
aagumed,  is  very  great.  I  shall  nut  attempt  to  burdtrii  tlif 
memory  or  alteiitjon  of  the  reader  by  a  reference  to  ull  these 
eases.  The  Judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  uf  the  United 
Slates,  and  a  few  recent  opinions  of  state  tribunals,  will  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  results  which  have  been  reached  through 
a  long  fortjnsic  and  Judicial  controversy. 

§  564-  The  question  first  arose  in  a  formal  manner  in  iho 
leading  case  of  Dartmouth  College  u.  Woodward'  (1819). 
The  facts  necessary  to  be  stated  are  few.  Durini;  the  colonial 
times,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  had  granted  a  charter  in- 
corporating Dartmouth  College,  specifying  the  number  of 
trustees,  how  they  were  to  be  elected  and  hold  their  offices, 
their  powers,  and  the  like.  The  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire subsequently  passed  a  statute  modifying  this  charter  iti 
many  important  particulars,  and  making  great  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  institution.  The  case  turned  u]>on  the  va- 
lidity of  tins  statute.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  examined  several 
subordinate  points  before  arriving  at  the  vital  one.  Thus, 
they  determined  that  a  college  is  a  private  and  not  a  public 
corporation ;  that  the  state  succeeding  to  the  rights  of  tlie 
British  Crown  over  the  subject,  was  as  much  bound  by  the 
charter  as  though  it  had  issued  from  the  state  legislature.  The 
court  then  passed  upon  the  nature  of  a  charter.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  delivered  the  opinion,  and  held  that  a  charter  is 
a  contract,  the  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  corporation 
being  the  benefits  which  they  are  supposed  to  confer  upon  the 
public  at  large.  He  summed  up  his  argument  asfulluws:' 
''  This  is  plainly  a  contract  to  which  the  donors,  the  trustees, 
and  the  ci-owu  (to  whose  rights  and  obligations  New  Hamp- 
thire  succeeds)  were  the  parties.  It  is  a  conti'act  made  on  a 
valuable  consideration.  It  is  a  contract  for  the  security  and 
disposition  of  property.  It  is  a  contract,  on  the  security  uf 
vrhicb  real  and  personal  estate  has  been  conveyed  to  the  oor- 
poraliun.  It  is,  then,  a  contract  within  the  letter  of  the  Cun- 
1  4  W1ieatoa'«  B.  GIB.  >  Ibid.  M. 
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■titation,  and  witliiD  iti  spirit  also."  Ofunions  were  al>0  de- 
livered bv  Mr.  Jastice  Washington  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Story 
to  the  saime  effect.  The  court  therefore  adapted  and  mt^ 
noonced  the  principle  tn  tlie  groand  uf  their  jud>:ment  — rati* 
decidendi — that  a  private  charter  is  a  contract  bt'tween  the 
state  and  the  corporation.  The  statnte  of  New  Hauijisliire 
making  changes  in  the  organization  of  Dartmouth  Ci4)ege 
was  declared  to  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  to  be 
absolutely  void.  The  Dartmouth  College  case  has  alwaja 
been  regarded  as  authoritative,  and  has  been  followed  by  tJie 
■ante  high  tribunal  in  nil  subseqtient  decisions,  and,  with  some 
exceptions  to  be  noticed,  bj  the  state  courts. 

§  565.  In  The  Providence  Bank  v.  Billings  ^  (1830),  tbe 
eonrt,  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  say:'  "  It  has  been  settled 
that  a  contract  entered  into  between  a  state  and  an  individaal, 
is  as  fiilly  protected  by  the  tenth  section  of  the  6rst  article  of 
the  Constitution,  as  a  contract  between  two  individuals  ;  and 
it  is  not  denied  tliat  a  charter  incorporating  a  bank  is  a  con- 
tract." 

Again,  the  same  doctrine  was  affinned  in  the  Piantera* 
Bank  V.  Sharp*  (1S48).     In   this  case   it  appeared   that  the 


bank  had  been  chartered  in  Miss 


«ppi, 


The  act  of 


meorpi^ 


ration  contained  ihe  following  clauses  descriptive  of  the  general 
powers   of  the  institution  :    The  bank  shall  have  power  *'  to 

possess,  receive,  retain   and    enjoy  lands goods, 

cbatteb,  and  effects  of  what  kind  soever,  and  the  same  to 
grant,  alien,  or  dispose  of  for  the  good  of  the  bank;  also  to 
discount  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  to  make  loans,"  etc. 
A  statute  was  subsequently  passed  forbidding  the  bank  to 
transfer  any  note  or  other  evidence  of  debt.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  the  latter  statute  void,  as  it  impaired  the  obligation 
at  a  contract. 

§  566.  Passing  to  a  few  recent  decisions  of  state  courts,  we 
iball  find  the  same  doctrine  affirmed  with  equal  force  and 
directness.  In  Backus  v.  Lebanon*  (1840),  the  Suj.reme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire  declared  that  the  charter 


I 


I  4  Peterf  R.  SU. 
«  6  Howaid-t  B.  901. 
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pike  company  is  a  contract,  and  protected  by  the  ConstitiitiDn 
of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Verinont  as- 
sented to  the  doctrine  in  Gramniar-School  v.  Burt^  (1839). 
In  Michigan  Slate  Banlt  v.  Hastings*  (1844},  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  held  that  the  charter  of  a  bank  is  a  con- 
tract, and  that  where  such  charter  contains  no  reservation  of 
tile  jHawer  to  repeal,  a  repealing  statute  ia  void.  The  court 
Bay:  "  If  there  is  anyone  question  more  firmly  settled  than 
another,  it  is  that  a  private  corporation,  whether  civil  or  elee- 
mosynary, ia  a  contract  between  the  government  and  the  cor- 
)>orators;  and  the  legislature  cannot  repeal,  impair,  or  alter 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  charter,  against  the 
consent  and  without  the  default  of  the  corporation  judicially 
declared  and  aarertained."  In  Bmtfitt  v.  The  Great  West- 
ern Railroad  Company'  (1861),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illi- 
nois gave  their  assent  to  the  doctrine  as  applied  to  a  railway 
corporation.  They  say  :  "  This  rule  has  been  uniformly  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  supreme  judicial  tribunals  of  the  various 
states  of  the  Union  as  undoubted  law,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  settled  law  of  the  country."  In  The  Commonwealth 
V.  The  New  Bedford  Bridge  Company*  (1854),  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  applied  the  principle  to  the  charter  of 
a  bridge  company. 

§  .IGT.  In  the  Matter  of  Oliver  Lee  and  Company's  Bank* 
(1860),  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  said,  by  Mr. 
Justice  Denio:  "Certain  principles  have  been  established  by 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  are  no  longer  subjects  of  con- 
troversy. Thus  it  has  been  adjudged  that  an  executed  grant 
is  as  fully  within  the  constitutional  protection  as  an  executory 
agreement.  Then  the  provision  is  not  limited  to  dealings  be- 
tween individuals,  but  extends  equally  to  contracts  between 
the  states  and  private  persons ;  no",  in  respect  to  contracts  to 
which  the  state  is  a  party,  is  it  confined  to  such  as  relate  to 
definite  pecuniary  obligations,  or  to  specific  real  or  pei-sonal 
property.  It  embraces  charters  and  grants  of  corporate  powers 
I  1 1  Vurmonl  R.  633.  B  1  OongW  R.  325. 
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and  privileges  when  conferred  for  private  and  pecuniary  ot 
jecta.  And  it  also  applies  to  corporations  created  under  gen- 
eral laws.  Such  statutes  are  considered  as  propositions  ex* 
tended  to  private  citizens;  and  when  they  have  buen  accepted, 
and  a  corporation  has  been  organized  pursuant  to  their  pro- 
visions, a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  private  udven- 
tarers  ia  created,  which  is  equally  inviulablQ  as  the  terms  of  a 
charter  granted  by  special  statute." 

In  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  v.  The  Commonwealth  '  (1852), 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  certainly  no  advocate  of  ultra  national 
views,  used  the  following  expressive  language  :  "  Tliat  an  act 
of  incorporation  is  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  stock- 
holders, is  held  for  settled  law  by  the  Federal  courts  and  by 
every  state  court  in  the  Union.  All  the  cases  on  tlie  subject 
are  saturated  with  this  doctrine.  It  is  sustained,  not  by  a  cur- 
rent, but  by  a  torrent  of  authorities.  No  judge  who  has  a  do- 
cent  rcs|iect  for  the  principle  of  stare  decisit,  —  that  great 
principle  which  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  jurisprudence, — 
can  deny  that  it  is  immovably  established." 

I  668.  Notwithstanding  the  current,  or,  as  Mr,  Justice 
Black  calls  it,  the  torrent  of  authorities,  a  persistent  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  since  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  to 
undo  all  this  work,  and  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  charters 
are  not  contracts.  Certain  banks  bad  been  organized  in  Ohio 
under  a  general  statute.  The  legislature  subsequently  made 
Bome  important  changes  in  their  charters.  The  question  was 
raised  for  judicial  decision,  whether  these  latter  acis  of  tlie 
state  were  valid  or  void.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  held 
them  all  valid  in  the  cases  oFDe  Bolt  v.  The  Ohio  Lifu  Insur- 
ance Company,'  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  v.  De  Bolt,' 
Knoup  ti.  The'  Piqua  Bank,*  and  the  Toledo  Bank  v.  Bond.* 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  Ohio  judges  made  a  very  elaborate 
argument  to  show  that  Ciiief  Justice  Marsl-all  and  all  the 
other  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
been  wi-ong;  that  a  charter  had  never  been  directly  decided 
to  be  a  contract;   that  a  charter  is  not  o.  contract,  l>ecauia 

-  J  Oarria'  R.  141.  ^  1   Olilo  SLaM  B.  5i3.        3  Ibiil.  £91. 
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there  is  no  consideration,  and  t)iere  are  no  parties  until  the 
corporation  lias  been  called  into  being  by  tlie  very  cliarter  i 
that  a  charter  is  an  act  of  the  state's  sovereignty  conferring 
certain  priviletfcs  which  the  same  sovereign  stale  may  at  any 
time  withdraw.  Tliese  decisions  wi-i-e  made  in  t853.  Some 
of  the  cases,  however,  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  sophistry  of  the  Ohio  judges  was 
brushed  away,  and  tlie  rule  as  orlpinally  laid  down  in  Dart- 
mouth College  V.  Woodwaitl  was  affirmed.^ 

§  569.  (2.)  It  being  settled  that  tlie  charter  itself — the 
grant  uf  franchises  by  the  state  to  the  corporation,  by  means 
of  which  the  latter  is  enabled  to  pursue  and  accomplish  the 
general  objects  of  its  creation  —  is  a  contract,  the  second 
question  remains  to  he  considered,  — are  all  the  collateral  stip- 
alations  which  may  have  been  inserted  in  this  charter,  which 
are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  and  objects  of  the  corpora- 
tion, but  may  aid  In  promoting  its  success,  and  which  are  re* 
atrictions  upon  the  legislative  powers  of  the  state,  —  are  they 
also  contracts?  This  question  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount 
of  judicial  conflict;  and  although  it  is  now  settled,  as  I  think, 
it  was  not  put  to  rest  without  great  discussion  and  much  oppo* 
Bition  of  opinion.  Still,  the  decided  preponderance  of  authority 
among  the  state  courts,  and  an  uniform  course  of  decision  in 
the  national  Supreme  Court,  have  pronounced  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question,  and  have  placed  these  coltnteral  stipu- 
la^ons  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  general  grant  of  franchises 
in  the  charter, 

§  570.  The  collateral  stipulations  of  this  character  which 
have  been  generally  inserted  in  charters,  may  be  grouped  into 
two  classes  :  those  which  limit  the  state's  power  of  taxation, 
and  those  which  limit  the  state's  right  of  eminent  domain.  To 
illustrate:  if  a  state  should  incorporate  a  bank  with  ordinary 
banking  franchises,  and  should  add  in  the  charier  that  the  rate 
of  taxation  im|Kised  upon  the  institution  should  never  exceed 
a  certain  specified  amount ;  or  if  a  state  should  incorporate  a 

1  Piqua  Bank  v.  Knoup,  16  Howsnl'i  R.  369;  Ohio  Lifd  luiurance 
tnd  Trust  Company  o.  De  Bc4t,  18  Howard's  R.  416;  Dodge  o.  Woolw]-, 
18  Howard's  B.3ai. 
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toll-briJj[e  company  with  the  ordinary  francliises  iiecessaiy  to 
enable  the  corporation  to  erect  anti  maintain  a  bridge  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  and  to  take  tolls  thereon,  and  should  add  a  claase 
in  the  charter,  declaring  that  no  other  bndgc  should  be  erected 
within  certain  distances  up  and  down  the  stream ;  it  is  plain 
that  neither  of  these  stipulations  would  be  necessary  to  the 
existence  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  these  re- 
spective corporations.  The  bank  might  carry  on  all  legitimate 
banking  business  without  any  liinitntiun  upon  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation applicable  to  it ;  the  bridge  company  might  build  and 
maintain  their  structure,  and  collect  tolls  from  all  who  crosa, 
although  there  were  a  dozen  rival  bridges.  But  it  is  plain 
that  these  and  similar  provisions  in  chartei-s  might  be,  and 
probably  would  be,  very  advantageous  to  the  particular  cor- 
porations. At  the  same  time  they  would  have  the  effect,  if 
operative,  to  iimit  and  restrain  two  important  functions  of  the 
state  government,  —  that  of  taxation,  and  that  of  eminent  do- 
main. Can  a  state  legislature  thus  bind  itself  and  all  future 
legislatures;  or,  in  other  words,  are  these  and  similar  clauses 
contracts  between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  and  thus 
within  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Constitution  ?  To 
answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  we  must  refer  to  decided 
cases,  and  es|>ecially  to  those  in  the  highest  court  of  the  nation, 

§  571.  In  Gordon  i..  The  Appeal  Tax  Conrti  (18-15),  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  gave  effect  to  a  stalutfl 
of  Maryland  restricting  the  legislative  power  of  taxing  partic- 
ular banks.  Certain  banks  had  been  incorporated.  In  1821 
a  law  was  passed  continuing  their  charters  to  1845,  upon  con 
diiion  that  they  would  construct  a  certain  road,  and  pay  a 
school  tax.  This  statute  also  declared  that  if  any  of  the  banks 
accepted  and  complied  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
act,  the  faith  of  the  stale  was  pledged  not  to  impose  any  fur- 
ther tax  or  burden  upon  them.  The  stipulation  was  held  by 
the  court  to  be  a  contract  and  within  the  constitutional  prtv 
lection.  A  subsequent  law  of  the  state  imposing  a  tax  was 
adjudged  invalid. 

(  572.  The  question  was  directly  presented  in  Woodruff  t 
L  8  Honranl'R  B.  189. 
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rra|Hmll '  (1850).  The  legislature  of  Arkansas  had,  in  1886, 
;harteri'd  a  bank  whose  wliole  capital  belonged  to  the  state. 
One  clause  of  the  charter  provided  "  that  the  bills  and  notes 
of  the  said  institution  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  all  debts 
due  to  the  State  of  Arkansas."  In  1845  this  clause  was  re- 
pealed. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
this  stipulation  in  the  original  charter  constituted  a  cuntract 
between  the  state  and  the  holders  of  tliese  notes,  and  that  the 
repealing  statute  was  void  as  to  all  notes  issued  juiur  to  its 
passage.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  McLean,  and  Taney,  C.  J.,  Wayne,  McKinley,  and 
Woodbury,  JJ.,  concurred.  Nelson,  Grier,  Catron,  and  Dan- 
iel, JJ.,  dissented.  The  prevailing  opinion  took  the  broad 
ground  tiiat  states  are  bound  by  alt  their  conti'acts,  and  gave 
no  force  whatever  to  the  claim  that  a  state  cannot  bargain 
away  its  sovereign  capacities  and  functions. 

§  573.  In  The  Riclimond  Railroad  Cami>any  v.  The  Louisa  ' 
Railroad  Company*  (1851),  the  Supreme  Court  again  con- 
sidered the  question,  without  directly  passing  upon  it.  The 
legislature  of  Virginia  had  incorporated  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Potomac  Railroad  Company,  whose  track  and 
route  ran  northwardly  from  Richmond  to  the  Potomac  River. 
The  charter  contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  ligislature 
would  not  allow  any  other  railroad  to  be  constructed  between 
those  |)laces  or  any  portion  of  that  distance,  the  probable  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  passengers  travel- 
ling on  the  first  named  road,  or  to  compel  said  company  to  re> 
duce  the  rates  of  fare  in  order  to  retain  its  passenger  trafRc, 
The  legislature  afterwards  incorporated  the  Louisa  Railroad 
Company,  whose  track  and  route  ran  in  a  general  easterly  and 
westerly  direction,  and,  coming  from  the  west,  struck  the  track 
of  the  Richmond  road  at  right  angles  at  some  distance  from 
Richmond,  crossed  said  track,  turned  and  ran  into  that  city. 
The  two  roads  were,  therefoi-e,  parallel  for  a  short  distance, 
while  their  general  direction  was  at  right  angles,  and  tbera 
could  bo  no  com^ielition  as  to  any  through  travel,  and  none  an 
to  way  traffic  except  for  a  small  portion  of  the  route.  The 
1  10  Howard'e  R.  ISO.  ■  IS  Uowanl'a  B.  71. 
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contentiuii  was  that  the  latter  act  of  incorporation  impaired  tttA 
obligation  of  tlie  contract  contained  in  the  former.  It  will  be 
tioticed  tliat  the  general  franchises  of  the  first  road  were  in  no 
way  interfered  with  ;  all  that  conid  be  afitcted  was  the  right 
growing  out  of  the  coliati^ral  stipulation.  Had  th^  Supreme 
Court  ilci-'ided  tiiis  stipulation  to  be  no  contract,  and  therefore 
not  binding  on  the  state,  there  would  liave  been  nn  end  of  the 
case.  But  the  court  assumed  the  stipulation  to  be  n  valid  con- 
tTHct,  and  therefore  binding  upon  the  state,  and,  fmm  a  con- 
struction of  the  language  of  the  acts,  simply  held  that  the 
second  charter  did  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  first ;  be- 
cause it  did  not  appear  that  the  company  formed  under  this  sec- 
ond charter  would  interfere  with  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  first 
road.  This  conclusion  seems  to  be  entirely  correct ;  vet  from 
it  three  able  judges,  McLean,  Wayne,  and  Curtis  dissented, 
holding  both  that  the  stipulation  was  a  contract,  and  that  the 
subsequent  act  of  incorporation  impaired  its  obligation. 

§  574.  I  now  pass  to  some  decisions  of  state  courts  involving 
this  question.  In  The  Piscataqua  Bridge  v.  The  New  Hamp* 
shire  Bridge '  (1834),  the  subject  came  bt'fore  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  The  plainiifis  had  been  chartered 
KB  a  bridge  com|iany ;  and  the  exclusive  right  had  be^u  given 
tlietu  to  erect  and  maintain  a  toll-bridge  wiihin  certain  limits, 
which  bridge  they  had  erected.  The  legislature  subsequently 
incorporated  tlie  defendants,  and  authorized  them  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  same  stream  and  within  the  prescriljed  limits. 
This  latter  statute  made  no  provision  for  any  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  the  plaintiff.  The  defendants  were  proceeding  to 
erect  tlieir  bridge.  The  plaintifis  thereupon  commenced  the 
suit  to  restrain  this  erection.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  Mr.  Justice  Parker  held  the  following  propositions: 
That  the  exclusive  grant  to  the  pluntifls  was  a  contract  as  much 
as  tlie  mere  grant  of  the  franchise  to  erect  and  maintain  the 
bridge  ;  that  the  legislature  could  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
this  contract ;  that  the  bridge  of  the  defendants,  erected  by 
tbem  without  i>aying  any  compensation  to  the  plaintiffs,  would 
be  ta  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract ;  and  tluit,  ther» 
I  T  New  Uamp.  B.  M. 
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fore,  tlie  erection  most  be  restrained.  In  the  course  of  hk 
opinion  the  judge  discussed  some  questions  not  involved  in  the 
case,  but  which  have  a  general  interest  He  held  that  the 
legislature,  under  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  would  have  had 
the  power  to  authorize  the  second  bridge  upon  providing  for 
compensation  to  be  ascertained  and  given  to  the  plaintiils  for 
the  injury  to  their  rights,  in  the  same  manner  that  all  or  any 
private  property  may  be  taken  for  public  uses  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation ;  also,  that  the  plaintiffs*  charter  could 
not  be  construed  as  restraining  the  legislature  from  exercising 
its  right  of  eminent  domain  upon  making  compensation ;  and 
he  added,  that,  if  the  charter  bad  contained  such  a  stipulation, 
the  restriction  would  bo  a  nullity,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  a 
state  could  not  thus  bargain  away  its  sovereign  prerogatives. 

^  575.  In  Brewster  v.  Hough  ^  (1839),  the  same  question 
again  came  before  the  same  court ;  and  here  also  the  opinion 
expressed  was  confessedly  unnecessary  to  the  decision.  The 
case  involved  the  subject  of  taxation.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Par* 
ker  said :  *^  The  power  of  taxation  is  essentnlly  a  power  of 
sovereignty,  or  eminent  domain ;  and  it  may  well  deserve  con- 
sideration whether  this  power  is  not  inherent  in  the  people 
under  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  so  fiur  inalienable 
that  no  legislature  can  make  a  contract  by  which  it  shall  be 
surrendered,  without  express  authority  for  that  purpose  in  the 
Constitution.'^  He  adds :  **  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  right  of  a 
legislature  in  divers  instances  to  make  contracts  which  shall 
bind  future  legislatures.''  He  then  refers  to  tlie  previous  de- 
cision in  relation  to  the  toll-bridge,  and  proceeds :  **  But  to 
hold  that  the  legislature  cannot  make  a  grant  whereby  the 
property  shall  be  exempted  from  public  use,  and  to  hold  also 
that  they  cannot  contract  to  exonerate  the  property  of  dtiiena 
from  taxation,  and  thereby  bind  future  legislaturea,  by  no 
means  indicates  an  opinion  that  the  legislature  have  the  right 
to  rescind  or  abrogate  grants  of  land  and  ihuichises,  or  con- 
tracts lawfully  entered  into  by  a  preceding  Iqpskture.  •  •  •  • 
There  is  a  material  diffisrenoe  between  the  right  of  a  legpab* 

i  10  Hew  Bmip.  B.  lit. 
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tare  to  grant  lands,  or  corporate  powers,  or  money,  mnd  Ibe 
right  to  grant  away  essential  attributes  of  sovereignly,  or  rights 
of  eminent  domain.  These  do  not  seem  to  iiirnish  tlie  subject- 
matter  of  a  contract." 

§  576.  Again  in  Backus  v.  Lebanon  i  (1840),  the  same 
court  approved  of  the  doctrine  stated  in  tlie  foregoing  pas- 
sages, although  ill  this  instance  also  such  an  expression  of 
opinion  was  unnecessary.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
New  Hampshire,  although  the  question  has  not  been  directly 
preaentt-d  for  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  a»- 
Bumed  and  advocated  the  principle  that  collat«ml  stipula- 
tions in  chartei-s  which  limit  the  legislative  power  of  the  state 
over  taxation  and  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  are  not  con- 
tracts. 

^  577.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachuselts  examined  tills 
subject  at  givat  length  and  with  much  ability,  in  Boston  and 
Lowell  Raih'oad  Company  v.  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad  Com- 
pany' (1854).  The  plaintifis  had  been  incorporated  in  1830 
to  construct  and  maintain  a  railway  from  Boston  to  Lowell. 
The  charter  contained  the  following  clause  :  "  No  other  rail- 
road than  the  one  hereby  granted  shall,  within  thirty  years 
&om  the  passage  of  thiii  act,  be  authorized  to  be  made  leading 
from  Boston  to  Lowell."  The  defendants'  road  had  been 
authorized,  without  any  compensation  to  the  plaintiffs,  to  run 
between  the  same  places.  The  conrt  held  this  clause  a  con- 
tract, and  binding  on  the  legislature,  although  their  attention 
was  strongly  directed  to  the  argument  that  a  legislatui'e  cannot 
cede  away  its  rights  of  eminent  domain.  At  the  same  time, 
the  court  held  that  the  second  road  might  be  constructed,  if 
provision  had  been  made  to  pay  the  plaintiffs  a  suitable  com- 
pensation for  the  invasion  of  their  rights.  In  other  words,  it 
was  held  that  the  language  of  the  restrictive  clause  did  not 
amount  to  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  state's  rights  of  emi- 
nent domain. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  adopted  the  same  doc- 
trine in  East  Hartford  v.  Hartford  Bridge  Company*  (1845). 

In  the  case  of  The  Bank  of  the  Republic  v.  The  County  of 
.  11  Nkw  Harap.  R.  19.  'a  Gray's  R.  1.  3  17  Conn.  B.  T«. 
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Hamilton^  (1858),  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  seems  to 
lean  in  iavor  of  the  principle  announced  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire court,  that,  in  incorporating  a  bank,  the  state  cannot 
limit  its  powers  of  taxation;  although  it  must  be  confessed, 
this  conclusion,  if  reached  at  all,  is  reached  in  a  very  blind  and 
halting  manner. 

§  578.  In  Pennsylvania  the  question  has  repeatedly  arisen. 
Tlie  first  case  in  order  is  EUiston  Bank  v.  The  Commonwealth  * 
(1849).  The  bank  had  been  incorporated,  among  others, 
under  a  general  statute.  This  statute  provided  that  these 
banks  should  be  created  *^  upon  condition  "  that,  among  other 
things,  they  should  pay  a  certain  amount  of  tax.  Subsequently 
the  legislature  raised  the  rate  of  taxation,  and  the  contention 
was  that  the  statute  making  this  increase  in  the  rate  was  void* 
The  court  held  it  valid,  because  the  original  law  under  which 
the  banks  were  organized,  contained  no  stipulation  that  the  tax 
should  not  be  changed.  With  this  decision  I  entirely  agree ; 
but  the  court  also  made  some  observations  which  would  imply 
that  even  had  the  charter  contained  such  an  express  restriction, 
it  would  not  have  been  binding. 

.  In  Mott  V.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company '  (1858), 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tliat  state  distinctly  and  emphatically 
took  the  ground  that  a  legislature  has  no  power  to  alienate  any 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty — such  as  that  of  taxation  — so  as 
to  bind  future  legislatures,  and  that  any  contract  purporting  to 
have  such  an  effect  is  void ;  that  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are 
a  trust,  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  not  to 
be  abandoned  or  bargained  away,  at  tlie  discretion  of  their 
agents. 

§  579.  But  in  the  Iron  City  Bank  t;.  Pittsburgh  (1860),  the 
same  court  receded  from  the  ground  taken  by  them  in  the  case 
last  cited,  and  held  the  following  to  be  the  rules  of  law  which 
are  authoritative  throughout  the  country :  **  A  grant  of  land 
or  of  corporate  franchises  by  an  act  of  legislation,  is  a  contract 
between  the  state  and  the  grantee,  the  obligation  of  which  a 
subsequent  legislature  cannot  impair.     If  the  legislature,  io 

1  21  Illinois  R.  ftS.  t  10  Btan^  R.  44S. 

»  6  Case/'s  B.  9.  4  1  Wright's  B.  Mi. 
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creating  a  corporation,  ])rescribe  a  rate  of  taxation,  and  ex 
pressly  release  tlie  power  to  impose  furtlier  taxes,  or  do  not 
expressly  reserve  the  power  to  tli  em  selves,  a  subsequent  tax- 
law  iloes  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  and  is  void. 
The  evident  ufFfct  of  these  propositions  is  to  place  the  taxing 
power  of  the  state  government  at  the  disposal  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  The  legislature  representing  the  i>eo])le  are  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  ;  llie  corporators  ai-e  the  otiier.  The 
theory  is  tliat  the  legislature  representJ*  tJie  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  contracts  as  well  as  of  making  laws;  that  the 
grant  of  a  franchise  is  not  merely  an  act  of  legislation,  but  is 
also  a  contract,  and  that  the  leglslatuie  holds  the  taxing  jiower, 
aiid  therefore  may  bargain  it  away,  precisely  as  they  hold  and 
may  grant  tlie  power  of  corporate  franchises."  These  conclu- 
sions were  stated  to  be  those  of  a  series  of  decisions  made  bj 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  whose  authority  was  fol- 
lowed. 

^  5S0.  A  prolonged  and  somewhat  acrimonious  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  ettect  of  collateral  stipulations  in  charters, 
which  purport  in  terms  to  limit  the  legislative  power,  was  a 
very  prominent  event  in  the  Judicial  history  of  Ohio.  In  1845 
a  general  banking  law  was  passed,  anthorizing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  bunks.  The  60lh  section  of  this  act  retiuued  the  banka 
to  pay  each  year  sis  per  centum  of  their  profits  to  tlie  state, 
and  declared  that  such  amount  should  "  be  in  lieu  of  all  taxed 
to  which  such  comjiany  or  the  siockhohlers  thereof  on  account 
of  the  stock  owned  therein,  would  otherwise  be  liable."  Many 
banks  were  organized  and  went  into  operation.  In  the  year 
1851  a  statute  was  [lassed  by  the  legislature,  having  the  effect 
to  inci'ease  tlie  rate  of  taxation  laid  upon  these  banks.  In  the 
same  year  a  new  constitution  of  Ohio  was  adopted,  which  re- 
quired the  i-ate  of  taxation  upon  banks  to  be  made  uniform  with 
all  other  taxes  laid  upon  properly.  Pursuant  to  this  constitu- 
tion another  statute  was  jjassed  in  1852  raising  the  rate  of  tax. 
The  state  officers  having  made  attempts  to  collect  the  increased 
tax,  suits  were  brought  by  certain  banks  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  new  legislation.  The  following  cases  were  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio :  De  Bolt  v.  The  Ohio  Life  Insurance 
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and  Trust  Company,^  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  v.  De 
Bolt,2  Knoup  V.  The  Piqua  Bank,^  and  The  Toledo  Bank  v. 
Bond.*  In  two  of  these  cases,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
the  court  declared  that  bank  charters  are  not  contmcts  ;  but  in 
all  it  held  that  the  stipulation  in  .regard  to  taxation  was  not 
binding  on  the  state,  was  not  a  contract  witliin  the  protection 
of  the  national  Constitution.  The  reasoning  which  supported 
this  conclusion  was  as  follows :  The  states  are  absolutely  sov- 
ereign so  far  as  they  have  not  parted  with  that  sovereignty  to 
the  general  government ;  they  are  absolutely  sovereign  over  the 
subjects  of  taxation  and  eminent  domain  ;  being  thus  sovereign 
they  cannot  relinquish  their  sovereignty ;  one  legislature  can- 
not bind  a  subsequent  legislature  on  these  subjects,  since  the 
subsequent  legislature  as  much  represents  the  sovereign  {)eople 
and  holds  all  its  sovereign  powers,  as  the  former  did.  The 
court,  therefore,  pronounced  the  laws  increasing  the  rate  of 
taxation  to  be  valid. 

§  581.  From  these  decisions,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  in  1853  heard  and  decided  the  case  of  Piqua  Bank  v. 
Knoup.*  The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  McLean. 
The  court  overturn  all  the  positions  of  the  Ohio  judges ;  de- 
clare the  charter  to  be  a  contract ;  pronounce  the  express  col- 
lateral stipulations  contained  in  it  to  be  contracts,  although 
they  restrain  the  legislative  power  of  the  state ;  and  hold  the 
statute  of  1851  increasing  the  tax  to  be  void  as  it  impaired  the 
oblijijation  of  the  contract.  From  this  judgment  three  members 
of  the  court,  Catron,  Daniel,  and  Campbell  dissented ;  Mr, 
Justice  Campbell  delivering  an  elaborate  opinion,  in  which 
he  adopted  the  reasoning  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Ohio 
judges. 

In  the  year  1855  other  cases  from  Ohio,  involving  the  same 
doctrines,  were  considered  and  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  Dodge  v.  Woolsey,®  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  v. 
DeBolt,^  and  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  Bank  v.  Thomas.'    The 

1  1  Ohio  State  K  568.  9  Ibid.  591.  3  Ibid.  608. 

4  Ibid.  622.  s  16  Howard's  R.  869. 

0  18  Howard's  R.  S81.  7  Ibid.  880.  6  Ibid.  884. 
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principle  that  these  collateral  stipulations  in  charters  liioiting 
the  taxing  power  are  contracts,  waa  again  affirmed  in  ilie  most 
emphatic  manner.  The  court  also  cteciili'd  that  the  new  con- 
Btitution  of  Oliio  authorizing  and  directing  the  increased  tax, 
did  not  obviate  the  diffifully  ;  huMing  that  the  people  of  a  state 
in  their  organic  capacity  are  as  much  bonnd  by  a  contract  made 
with  their  legislature,  as  the  legislature  itself. 

^  582.  After  these  judgments  of  the  national  tribunal  the 
same  questions  were  again  pretiented  to  the  state  judiciary  in 
1856,  in  Matheny  v.  Golden,'  The  State  v.  Moore,^  and  Rosa 
County  Bank  v.  Lewis,*  in  which  cases  the  Ohio  court  yi^-lded 
to  the  authority  of  the  decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  But  in  Sandusky  City  Bank  v.  Wilbor  * 
(18o7),  and  Skelly  v.  The  Jeflerson  Bank*  (1859),  the  state 
court  returned  to  its  fonner  position;  declared  the  judgments 
of  the  Supreme  Court  not  binding  upon  it;  and  sustained  the 
validity  of  the  second  statute. 

§  583.  This  condition  of  resistance  required  another  and 
formal  utterance  from  the  highest  national  triliunal  for  deter- 
mining constitutional  (jnestions.  The  case  of  Skelly  v.  The 
Jefferson  Bank"  (18G1),  was  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  ;  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  adopted 
by  them  in  the  former  cases  were  re-slated  and  re-established ; 
and  their  judgments  giving  a  construction  to  the  Consriintion 
were  declared  to  be  authoritative,  not  only  upon  individuals 
but  upon  the  states. 

Thus  the  right  and  power  of  a  state  to  bind  itself  by  a  con- 
tract which  shall  hmil  its  function  of  taxing,  may  be  considered 
as  finally  and  forever  settled  as  a  portion  of  the  iwlitical  law  of 
the  United  States. 

^  684.  But  the  Supreme  Court  has  very  recently  reilerated 
its  views  upon  the  compulsive  efficacy  of  all  state  contracts,  in 
The  Binghamton  Bridge  Case'  (1866),  —  a  case  which,  if 
any  case  could,  would  have  led  the  c(mrt  to  modify  and  relax 
ite  rule.     In  the  year  1S08,  the  legislature  of  New  York  in- 

>  a  Ohio  State  R.  3C1.  «  Ibid.  iU.  3  Ibift.  447. 
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corpoi-atGcI  a  company  to  build  and  maintain  a  toll-bridge  over 
the  Clienango  River,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Susquehanna. 
In  a  prior  part  of  the  same  statute,  the  legislature  incorporated 
another  company  to  build  and  maintain  a  similar  bridge  over 
the  Delaware  River.  In  respect  to  this  Delaware  Bridge  Com- 
pany the  statute  provided  as  follows :  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  erect  any  bridgo  or  establish  any 
ferry  across  tlie  Delaware  within  two  miles  either  above  or  be- 
low the  bridge  to  be  erected  and  maintained  in  pursuance  of 
this  act."  Those  provisions  of  the  statute  which  relate  to  the 
Chenango  Company,  provided  that  such  company  "  shall  be 
and  hereby  are  invested  with  all  and  singular  the  powers, 
rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  advantages  ....  which 
are  contained  in  the  foregoing  incorporation  of  the  Delaware 
Bridge  Company  ;  and  all  and  singular  the  provisions,  sections, 
and  clauses  thereof,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  herein 
contained  shall  be  and  hereby  are  fully  extended  to"  the  Che- 
nango Bridge  Company.  The  latter  company  erected  and  havp 
since  maintained  a  toll-bridge.  When  this  bridge  was  erected, 
there  was  a  small  hamlet  at  the  place  ;  the  city  of  Btngham- 
ton  now  covers  the  spot  on  both  sides  of  the  Chenango  River, 
and  this  bridge  is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  its  inhab- 
itants. In  1855  the  legislature  of  New  York  granted  a  charter 
to  a  new  company  authorizing  them  to  place  a  bridge  a  few 
rods  from  the  old  one.  This  suit  was  brought  by  the  Chenan- 
go Bridge  Company  to  restrain  the  erection  of  the  new  struc- 
ture. It  will  be  noticed  that  two  points  were  involved:  did 
the  restrictive  clause  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  bridge  in  the 
original  charter  apply  also  to  the  Chenango  bridge ;  and  if  so, 
was  this  clause  a  contract  binding  upon  the  stale?  The  court 
answered  both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  held  that 
the  clause  was  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  Chenango 
Bridge  Company  ;  that  it  restrained  the  state  from  authorizing 
another  bridge  to  be  erected  within  the  specified  limits;  and 
tliat  the  new  charter  was  void  as  it  impaired  the  obligation  of 
ihe  contract.  From  this  decision,  Chase,  C.  J.,  and  Grier  and 
Field,  JJ.,  dissented,  not  denying,  however,  the  general  doc- 
trines of  the  court,  but  insisting  that,  from  a  proper  conatmo 
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tion  of  the  langaage  of  the  charter,  the  Chenango  Bridge  Com- 
pany did  not  acquire  nny  rights  under  this  restrictive  ckose 
passed  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Bridge  Company. 

§  585,  (3.)  It  having  been  settled  that  if  the  chaiter  con- 
tains any  express  collateral  stipulations,  they  are  conlracta,  and 
binding  upon  the  state,  we  now  inquire  whether  snch  cuUateral 
agreements  will  he  implied  in  favor  of  the  corporation,  from  ita 
general  nature,  design,  and  objects.  The  answer  is,  they  will 
not.  Tlie  rule  has  been  firmly  established,  both  in  the  national 
and  hi  the  state  courts,  that  the  charter  must  be  construed  more 
strongly  against  the  grantees  ;  that  no  rights  as  against  the 
rtate  will  arise  under  it  by  mere  implication  ;  tluit  only  such 
stipulations  as  are  plainly  and  expressly  favorable  to  the  cor- 
poration, upon  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  charter,  are  to 
bo  regarded  as  pontracts  binding  upon  the  state.  These  prop- 
ositions are  sustained  by  many  cases,  I  shall  only  refer  to 
two,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uniti'd  States, 
which  have  been  regarded  as  leading,  and  which  have  been 
followed  witliout  a  dissent  both  by  the  national  and  the  stftt« 
judiciary. 

§  586.  In  the  Providence  Bank  v.  Billings,"  the  hank  had 
been  incorporated  by  a  charter  entirely  silent  on  the  sulject 
of  taxation.  At  the  time  of  incorporation,  a  certain  rate  of 
tax  prevailed  ;  the  rate  was  subsequently  increased  ;  the  bank 
resisted  payment  of  the  additional  tax.  The  court  held  the 
subsequent  statute  valid,  deciding  that,  as  the  charter  con- 
tained no  stipulations  on  the  subject,  none  should  be  implied. 

Again,  in  the  great  case  of  The  Charles  River  Bridge  v 
The  Warren  Bridge,'  the  subject  was  examined  in  an  ex- 
haustive manner,  and  the  rule  was  established  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  Charles  River  Bridge  Company  had  been  incorporated 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  with  power  to  erect  and 
maintain  a  toll-bridge.  Their  charier  contained  no  restrictive 
clauses,  and  no  express  limitations  upon  the  lef;islaliv6  action. 
Another  company  was  subsequently  chartered  and  authorised 
to  place  a  free  bridge  at  a  very  short  distance  from  tlie  former 
Itructure.  The  effect  of  this  free  bridge  would  plainly  he  U 
1  4  Feten' S.  Gil.  .    Slllbld.  420. 
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essen,  if  not  to  entirely  destroy,  the  valae  of  the  franchisee 
held  by  the  Charles  River  Bridge  Company.  The  action  was 
brought  to  restrain  all  proceedings  under  the  second  charter. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  most  elaborate  opinion  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  held  that  there  was  no  contract  between  the 
state  and  the  Charles  River  Bridge  Company  to  the  effect 
that  another  viaduct  should  not  be  constructed  ;  that  there 
being  no  express  contract,  none  should  be  implied ;  and  that 
the  later  charter  was  valid,  as  it  did  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  a  contract.  The  principle  of  these  cases  has  never  been 
departed  from,  either  by  the  national  or  the  state  judiciary ; 
indeed,  the  tendency  among  many  state  judges  has  been  to 
extend  it  to  an  unwarrantable  length.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  very  recently  reaffirmed  this  principle 
of  construction  in  Turnpike  Company  v.  The  State.^ 

The  conclusions  from  the  preceding  analysis  are,  that  char- 
ters of  private  corporations  are  contracts ;  that  all  express 
collateral  stipulations  contained  in  such  charters  are  also  con- 
tracts ;  but  that  no  collateral  agreements,  limitations,  and 
restrictions,  by  or  upon  the  state,  will  be  implied  from  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  corporation. 

6.  Municipal  Corporationt, 

§  587.  The  charters  of  municipal  corporations  are  not  con- 
tracts, and  may  therefore  be  altered  or  repealed  at  pleasure,  so 
far  as  the  state  legislature  is  not  restrained  by  the  local  con- 
stitution. The  law  regards  these  public  territorial  bodies  as 
agents  and  instruments  of  the  state  for  the  exercise  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  governmental  functions  in  a  certain  district ;  as 
clothed  with  a  public  trust  analogous  to  that  conferred  upon 
officers ;  which  agency  or  trust  may  be  revoked,  changed,  less- 
ened, or  increased,  whenever  the  legislature  in  its  discretion 
shall  think  best. 

To  this  principle  there  has  been  an  universal  assent.  No 
case  of  authority,  either  in  the  national  or  the  state  courts, 
has  thrown  a  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  these  propositioiis. 
[t  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  make  any  extended  reference 

1  8  Wallace's  R.  210. 
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to  judicial  opinions.  One  or  two  citations  will  suffice.  Ir 
lUe  Darlmouth  Collie  case  the  judges  expressly  excepted 
munici])al  corporations  from  the  operation  of  the  rule  which 
they  eslahlished.'  In  East  Hiirtford  v.  Hartford  Bridge  Com- 
panj,^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that, 
a  town  being  a  municipal  corporation,  a  grant  to  it  of  a  ferry 
privilege  may  be  revoked.  A  series  of  cases  has  been  deter- 
mined during  the  last  few  years  by  the  highest  oourt  of  New 
York,  in  which  the  principle  has  been  distinctly  aHirmed  and 
applied  to  legislative  acts  modifying  the  charter  and  corporate 
powers  of  New  York  City.  The  last  of  these  cases.  The 
People  V.  Pinkney,'  was  decided  in  1865. 

n.  What  w  the  Obliffation  of  a  ConlratU  which  may  not  be  impairedf 
§  688,  Courts,  judges,  and  text  writers  have  been  troubled 
to  find  a  satisfactory  general  answer  to  this  question.  One 
principal  cause  of  the  difficulty  has  been  that  the  simple  in- 
quiry as  to  the  nature  of  the  obligation  has  almost  always  been 
complicated  witli  the  further  inquiry,  wliether  certain  laws  or 
acts  impaired  that  obligation.  If  we  can  keep  these  questions 
separate,  —  if  we  can  clearly  fix  and  define  the  notion  of  the 
obligation,  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  determine  with  com- 
parative ease  whether  any  specified  legislative  acts  impair  it. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  "obliga- 
tion "  as  here  used  is  not  a  word  having  a  technical  meaning 
in  the  English  common  law  ;  it  is  not  a  woni  of  art ;  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  professional  vocabulary.  The  common  law, 
it  is  true,  used  the  word  "obligation"  as  a  technical  term, 
but  only  to  describe  a  sealed  instrument  of  a  peculiar  form. 

Again,  "  obligation  "  is  a  familiar  English  term,  implying  B 
duty,  —  what  one  ought  to  do,  —  resulting  from  mere  moral 
sanctions.  Thus,  one  is  obliged  to  another,  one  is  under  an 
obligation  to  another,  when  a  duty  more  or  less  pressing,  and 
flowing  from  the  moral  law,  rests  upon  him  towards  that  other. 
The  word,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Constitution,  cannot  be  ucder' 
Itood  in  tiiis  broad  and  comprehensive  sense. 


1  Wheaion'B  R.  65S,  6S4. 
*  a  TiffBnf'i  R.  877. 


>  10  Hovrard'a  R.  611, 
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§  589.  But  if,  turning  away  from  the  nomenclature  of  the 
English  law,  we  examine  that  of  the  Roman,  we  shall  there 
find  the  word  used  with  a  definite,  technical,  legal  meaning ; 
and  this  signification  is  the  one  to  be  given  to  the  term  as  it 
appears  in  the  Constitution.  The  later  Roman  jurists,  who 
composed  systematic  treatises,  and  the  codifiers  under  Jus- 
tinian, separated  the  whole  body  of  the  private  jurisprudence 
into  tiiree  grand  divisions :  the  law  pertaining  to  persons  ;  the 
law  pertaining  to  things;  and  the  law  pertaining  to  actions. 
The  second  of  these  departments  embraced  all  those  rights  and 
duties  which  have  reference  to  things  as  their  objects ;  and 
these  legal  rights  were  again  subdivided  into  those  which 
amounted  to  dominium^  and  those  which  were  denominated  / 
obligatianes.  The  former  rights  were  analogous  to  our  prop- 
erty, or  ownership,  in  its  various  degrees  and  grades,  and  are 
termed  by  some  modern  jurists  rights  in  rem^  as  they  extend 
over  the  object  of  the  right,  and  avail  against  all  mankind. 
Obligationes  were  nghts  availing  only  against  a  particular  per- 
son or  persons,  and  called  by  many  European  writers  rights 
in  personam.  The  ohligatio  was,  therefore,  descriptive  of  a 
particular  genus  of  rights ;  but  it  also  had  a  more  restricted 
meaning,  which  appears  to  be  exactly  the  one  intended  in  our 
Constitution.  The  Institutes  defines  the  word  as  follows :  ^ 
"  Obligatio  est  juris  vinculum,  quo  necessitate  adstringimur 
alicujus  solvendaB  rei  secundum  nostras  civitatis  jura ;  "  which 
may  be  thus  paraphrased :  Obligation  is  the  bond  or  chain  of 
the  law,  by  which  we  are  through  a  legal  necessity  compelled 
to  the  performance  of  something  according  to  the  rules  of  our 
municipal  law.  It  is  further  said  that  obligations  flow  from 
contracts,  from  quasi-contracts,  from  delicts,  and  from  quasi- 
delicts. 

§  590.  The  point  of  this  definition  is,  that  "  obligation,"  as 
here  used,  is  the  bond  or  chain  of  the  law  ;  it  is  the  compul- 
sive energy  of  the  municipal  law,  called  into  active  force  by 
the  stipulations  of  a  contract.  To  use  logical  terms,  the  law 
is  the  cause^  the  contract  is  the  occasion  of  the  obligation.  In 
ihe  absence  of  rules  of  the  municipal  law  covering  the  casey 

I  Lib.  8,  tit  IS,  de  obligationibus. 
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the  most  formal  stipulations  of  parties  w  ould  give  rise  to  no 
obligation  growing  out  of  a  contract,  which  human  sanctions 
can  reach,  however  strong  an  obhgation  might  arise  from  the 
commands  of  God's  law,  and  be  enforced  by  His  sanctions. 
We  see  this  illustrated  in  a  number  of  cases  ;  a  gaming  con 
tl'act,  an  usurious  contract,  a  contract  to  procure  prostitution, 
Rnd  the  like,  may  be  concluded  in  the  most  forma!  terms,  may 
receive  the  most  deliberate  assent  of  the  parties;  but  the  law 
does  not  add  any  compulsive  force  and  effect  to  these  prom- 
ises i  the  law  does  not  create  any  obligation  ui>on  the  occasion 
of  these  contracts  being  execiited. 

§  591.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  upon  this  subject  from 
the  incorrect  use  of  terms,  and  tlic  incorrect  notions  set  forth 
by  writers  of  repute,  and  particularly  by  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  who,  as  Austin  says,  represented  the  average  intellect 
and  legal  knowledge  of  his  ago.  Blackstone  often  makes  a 
distinction  between  rights  resulting  from  the  act  and  operation 
of  the  law,  and  rights  resulting  from  the  act  of  parties.  Thus, 
in  describing  life-estates,  he  divides  them  into  two  general 
classes :  those  which  flow  from  the  act  of  parties,  and  those 
which  result  from  the  act  and  operation  of  the  law,  —  such  as 
dower  and  curtesy.  This  Is  all  irrational  and  absurd.  No 
legal  right  or  duty  whatever  can  proceed  from  any  other 
source  than  the  act  and  o|>eration  of  the  law.  Tlie  acts  of 
men,  who  are  the  subjects  of  that  law,  whether  these  acta  be 
involuntary,  as  deaths  or  births,  or  voluntary,  as  marriages, 
contracts,  testaments,  are  only  the  occasions  which  give  the 
rules  of  the  law  an  op[>ortunity  to  become  effective  and  oper- 
ative in  a  particular  case.  Ko  one,  not  even  Blackstone, 
would  say  tliat  the  death  of  the  ancestor  was  the  cause  of  the 
heir's  becoming  owner,  or  that  the  death  of  the  husband  was 
the  cause  of  the  widow's  becoming  a  dowress.  These  instances 
are  plain  ;  but  tlie  case  is  not  diff'crent  when  the  act  is  volun- 
tary. Two  parties  enter  into  a  contract,  their  wills  agree,  their 
stipulations  are  mutual ;  but  neither  their  wills  nor  their  8tii>* 
ulations  create  the  right  devolving  upon  one,  nor  the  duty 
resting  upon  the  other.  The  law,  seizing  hold  of  this  union  of 
ffills,  this  expressed  assent  of  the  parties,  adds  its  compulsive 
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energy  to  the  pei-sonal  stipulations,  and  creates  the  right  oti 
the  one  hand,  and  the  duty  on  the  other.  The  mere  words, 
the  more  assent,  the  mere  consideration  of  a  contract,  are  in 
themsdves  nothing ;  it  is  only  the  law  wliich  comes  in  and 
declares  that  the  fact  of  such  words,  such  assent,  siu-li  consitl- 
eratlon,  shall  give  rise  to  rights  and  duties  i  it  is  only  the  law» 
I  say,  which  thus  creates  an  obligation  in  a  contract. 

(  592.  My  definition  of  "  the  obligation  of  a  contract " 
would  therefore  be  as  follows :  First,  the  term  is  not  tu  be 
restricted  to  "  duty  "  ;  it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  Roman  sense  as 
including  "  right "  as  well  as  duty ;  it  is  "  obligatio"  the  hind- 
iugi  —  the  binding  of  two  things  together,  namely,  the  right 
of  one  party  and  the  duty  of  the  other;  which  binding  is  dona 
by  the  law.  Secondly,  "the  obligation  of  a  contract"  is, 
therefore,  the  collective  legal  rights  and  duties  which  the 
existing  law  applicable  to  the  contract  mises  or  creates  out  of 
or  from  the  stipulations  of  the  parties ;  rights  which  it  de- 
volves upon  one  party,  and  corresponding  duties  which  it  lays 
upon  the  other. 

§  593.  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  attempting  to  analyze 
and  define  the  term  "obligation  of  a  contract,"  because  some 
of  our  most  eminent  jurists  have  been  greatly  troubled  by  the 
phrase.  I  shall  not  refer  to  cases  in  which  judges  have  ex- 
amined the  import  of  the  words  ;  tlieir  number  is  legion  ;  their 
conflict  is  irreconcilable  ;  a  citation  of  them  would  unneces- 
sarily consume  time  and  space.  A  brief  account  of  one  lead- 
ing case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  difficulty  and  the  opposition  of  views. 
In  Ogden  v.  Saunders '  (1827),  the  effect  of  a  discharge  under 
a  state  insolvent  law  was  considered.  In  a  former  case,  Sturges 
V.  Crowninshield,'  the  same  court  had  held  that  such  a  statute, 
BO  far  as  it  applied  to  preexisting  contracts,  was  void.  Now, 
the  indebtedness  affected  by  the  discharge  had  accrued  subse- 
quently to  the  passage  of  the  state  law.  It  was  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  creditor  that  the  state  legislation  still  impaired  the 
obligation  of  a  contract.  On  toe  other  hand  it  was  claimea 
that,  the  insolvent  law  liainng  been  in  existence  at  the  time  when 
>  IS  Whealon'i  R.  218.  »  4  WlieaWn's  K.  122. 
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the  contract  was  made,  its  provisions  were  to  tu  taken  ai  a 
part  of  tlie  agreement;  or,  to  express  tlie  thought  better,  that 
the  obligation  of  the  contract  was  only  such  a  compulsive  or 
binding  r.-fBcacy  as  the  whole  existing  municipal  law  applicable 
thereto  gave  to  the  stipulations;  in  other  words,  that  thL'  obli 
gatiun  flowing  from  the  existing  law,  upon  the  occasion  of  tlie 
contract,  was  not  absolute  upon  the  debtor,  requiring  him  to 
paj  at  all  events,  but  was  only  qualified,  requiring  bim  to  ])ay 
unless  tiie  contingencies  should  happen  by  which  he  might  be 
discharged.  The  majority  of  the  court  adopted  this  view. 
Three  judges,  however,  Cliief  Justice  Marshall,  and  Justices 
Story  and  Duvall,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  obligation  in- 
heres In  the  very  stipulations  of  the  contract,  and  that,  no  ref- 
erence  having  been  made  in  express  terms  by  the  parbes  to 
the  existing  insolvent  law,  as  limiting  the  extent  of  the  debtor's 
liability,  lie  could  not  take  advantage  of  that  statute.  The 
majority  of  the  court  were  plainly  right ;  and  they  established 
a  principle  of  interpretation  which  has  been  generally  assented 
to  by  the  national  and  state  tribunals. 

§  594.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  settled  that  the 
obligation  of  a  contract  is  not  what  the  parties  have,  in  terms, 
agreed  to  do  or  forbear ;  but  is  the  legal  effect  given  to  those 
agi^eements  by  the  whole  of  the  existing  law  applicable  to  such 
contract ;  it  includes  the  rights  and  duties  which  the  whole 
existing  law  creates  from  the  fact  of  such  contract  being  made. 
Thus  in  New  York,  —  laying  out  of  view  the  recent  bankrupt 
law  |ias5ed  by  Congress,  —  if  A.  make  his  promissory  note, 
whereby  be  promises  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollai'8  to 
B.  in  one  month  afVer  the  date  thereof,  there  are  various  ex- 
isting rules  of  the  law  applicable  to  such  a  contract,  and  all 
conspiring  to  create  the  obligation  resulting  therefrom,  —  that 
is,  the  total  sum  of  duties  resting  upon  A.,  and  the  total  sum 
of  rights  devolving  upon  B,  Among  these  rules  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  general  rule  that  A.  must  pay  as  be  has  prom- 
ised ;  that  be  has  three  additional  days  after  the  month  ha) 
expired  in  which  to  pay ;  that  if  six  years  elapse  af\er  the  not* 
becomes  due,  his  hability  is,  in  general,  ended  ;  that  by  follow- 

r  certain  steps  prescribed  by  statute  he  may  become  abso 
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lately  discharged  from  paying.  All  these  varioas  rules  —  ai-d 
some  others  no  less  important  —  go  to  make  up  the  sum  totai 
of  A.'s  legal  duties  and  of  B/s  legal  rights,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  obligation  of  this  contract.  Therefore  every  contract  is 
impressed  with  the  binding  effect  of  the  law  existing  at  the 
time  when  it  is  entered  into ;  that  law  creates  and  determines 
the  obligation. 

§  595.  This  principle  applies  as  well  to  those  contracts  which 
are  made  between  a  state  and  private  persons,  as  to  those 
made  between  individuals  alone.  If  a  state  have  passed  any 
general  law  —  like  an  insolvent  or  bankrupt  act  —  permitting 
debtors  to  be  discharged  from  their  debts,  this  law  has  its  effect 
in  determining  the  obligation  of  contracts  entered  into  subse- 
quent to  its  passage.^  In  like  manner  if  a  state,  in  granting  a 
charter  to  a  private  corporation,  reserves  to  itself  in  that  char- 
ter, or  reserves  to  itself  by  a  general  statute  applicable  to  all 
charters,  the  right  to  repeal  or  modify  the  grant,  this  reserva- 
tion enters  into  and  forms  a  part  of  the  obligation,  so  that  a 
subsequent  repeal  or  modification  is  valid.*  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  rule  there  is  hardly  a  state  at  the  present  day 
which  grants  private  chartei*s  without  reserving,  in  the  charter 
or  by  general  law,  the  power  to  repeal,  modify,  enlarge,  or 
restrict  the  corporate  powers  and  franchises  which  may  he 
granted. 

§  596.  A  final  and  most  important  question  arises,  whether 
the  remedy  bv  which  a  contract  is  enforced,  ever  enters  into 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  such  contract.  This  ques- 
tion has  given  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  to  members  of  the  bar 
and  to  courts  in  the  practical  administration  of  justice.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  that  the  difficulty  and  conflict  have  re- 
sulted wholly  from  different  meanings  tacitly  given  to  the  word 
remedy ;  and  that  the  general  principle  is  simple  and  plain ; 
and  that  a  general  doctrine  or  rule  may  be  arrived  at  which 
will  materially  aid  in  the  resolution  of  all  particular  cases.  Let 
us  try  to  reach  this  general  rule  by  the  following  analysis : 

The  law  consists  in  commands  addressed  to  moral  agents. 

1  Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheaton's  K.  218. 

s  In  re  Oliver  Lee  &  Ca's  Bank,  7  Smith's  (N.  Y.)  R.  9. 
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Al  ibcK  prwwili  Wve  tke  e&d  to  rwe  kffi  ittim  4»> 
rahnag  iqna  ceruia  persan,  and  le^  i%lit*  inhering  ia  oCbiv 
pwaw  As  die  pman*  opoa  Tfaon  the  k^al  ditfiet  deynlwa 
are  free  otaral  ^eaU,  Aitj  may  pcdocm  or  icfiMe  la  faiSatm 
Aar  datiea.  The  law  aawt,  thenfiae,  aMJade  mne  tom^fJk- 
■ve  means;  otfaerwiM  the  cwinanH  waald  be  mmtfy  the  ex* 
piTwioo  of  a  with.  All  homan  laws,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  Btere  comaiand  to  do  or  ta  ftrtwar,  iadnde  a  ainctiaa  br 
wUth  cod  rnaiaianH  i>  b>  he  enKaved.  Thia  Mwctian  it  ika 
wmwJial  portioa  of  the  law  ;  aad  h  enten  into  the  nadoa  of 
hanwn  bw  as  nad  a>  the  camraaBd  ifelf  does. 

f  597.  Now  to  ^^7  thii  ta  the  cmb  <rf'  cantiactx.  Two 
penoBA  enter  into  a  cooOset ;  the  law  by  ila  eooaaad  oU^ea 
one  of  these  parties  to  do  the  certam  tfaii^  ^reed  apan  ;  Aa 
law  abo  sajra  to  this  partj.  If  joit  do  Hat  peiftaw  tin  thing 
BBBiaiendwi,  yog  shall  be  subjeiaed  tea  certain  kindof  pnaish- 
ment.  Thii  latter  is  the  aaactaon,  and  this  auction  or  laaedr 
as  Hnch  fixHS  a  part  of  the  oUtgation  cf  the  eon  ti  art  aa  doas 
the  very  thiag  agreed  to  be  done.  la  other  words,  the  |artie% 
by  ottertag  into  «  coatract,  enale  an  occamn  by  which  the 
cauMnands  of  the  kiw  eome  into  pl^ ;  tbeae  i  iiiaiaaiidii  gi«« 
one  party  a  ngbt  as  a^iast  the  other  to  hare  a  certain  thing 
done,  and  sabjert  the  other  to  the  dnty  of  deti^  that  thing; 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  very  same  contiact  pves  to  die  fiiat 
party  the  right  a^unst  the  other  to  say.  If  yon  do  not  perfarm 
exactly  what  yoa  agreed  to  do,  yon  shaS  do  mum  lliin^  dsa 
by  way  of  penalty  or  sadi&ctiott ;  and  a  eocTespooding  ^ter- 
natiTe  daty  reels  opon  thb  other  party  to  do  the  tl^^  wfaiefa 
is  reqtured  by  way  of  penalty  or  satts&ctiaii.  In  other  wov^ 
the  fi^  to  the  remedy  is  indoded  in  the  nolioa  of  the  oUiga- 
tisn  of  a  contract.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  oU^tian  would 
he  binding  only  opoa  tfaoae  parties  who  shonU  vohinlarily  snb* 
gut  to  it,  and  the  law,  as  a  corapnlsiTe  and  leaminii^  fima, 
voaH  beconc  a  BMce  nnUity. 
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IlL    What  State  Laws  do  impair  the  Obligation  of  Contraelt. 

§  598.  We  are  now  to  answer  the  practical  question,  What 
kinds  and  classes  of  state  laws  do  have  the  effect  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts  ?  Tliis  question  is  one  not  easy  to 
answer  in  it«  full  extent.  There  may  be  some  state  statutes 
which  plainly  and  unequivocally  have  the  injurious  effect ;  con- 
cerning which  there  is  no  room  for  argument  There  may  be 
others  which  as  plainly  and  unequivocally  do  not  have  the  in- 
jurious effect.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  kinds 
and  classes  of  laws  concerning  which  there  may  he  a  doubt, 
there  may  he  room  for  argument,  for  difference  of  opinion 
among  legislators  and  judges.  When  we  attempt,  therefore, 
to  lay  down  general  principles  which  shall  be  absolutely  in- 
clnsive  and  exclusive,  —  includlngall  laws  which  are  obnoxicus 
to  the  constitutional  provision,  and  excluding  all  others,  —  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  once  involved  in  great  difEcnIty,  a  diffi- 
culty inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  enhanced  by 
the  conflicting  character  of  decided  cases.  It  is  my  design, 
however,  to  meet  the  question,  and  to  attempt  its  solution.  I( 
I  do  not  completely  succeed,  I  shall  at  least  be  able  to  point 
out  those  cases  which  have  been  settled,  and  to  indicate  those 
respecting  which  there  is  still  a  doubt. 

§  509.  There  are  some  fundamental  principles  which  are 
admitted  by  all,  and  it  is  well  to  fix  these  in  the  memory  at 
the  outset. 

First,  The  Constitution  forbids  the  states  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts.  This  word  "impair"  is  important 
It  is  not  "  destroy."  Destroying  the  obligation  of  a  contract, 
would,  of  course,  impair  it ;  but  impairing  is  not  necessarily 
destruction ;  it  is  a  woi-d  of  far  less  forcible  meaning.  The 
obligation  may  be  impaired,  and  some  obligation,  some  binding 
eiBcacy  be  left.  In  fact,  lessening,  taking  away  from,  or  add- 
ing to  the  obligation,  —  that  is,  to  the  sum  of  legal  rights  and 
duties  flowing  from  a  contract,  —  would  be  to  impair  it. 

Secondly.  Any  law  thus  operating  upon  a  past  contract,— 
that  ia,  upon  a  contract  entered  into  before  the  passage  of  the 
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law,  —  is  obnoxious  to  the  Constitution,  except  in  the  cases 
referred  lo  in  ilie  nest  sentence. 

Tliirilly.  If  before  the  execution  of  the  contract,  a  general 
law  had  been  passed,  giving  the  legislature  the  right  to  modify 
snch  contract ;  or  if,  in  the  case  of  grants  and  chnrtera  by  a 
state,  a  reservation  had  been  made  in  tlie  gi'ant  or  charter 
itself,  or  in  prior  statutes  applicable  thereto,  giving  the  legis- 
lature power  to  repeal  or  modify,  a  subsequent  repeal  or  mud< 
ificatiun  would  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract;  for 
the  power  tlius  antecedently  leserved  would  enter  into  and 
form  a  part  of  the  very  obligation  itself. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  pass  to  the  positive  side  of  the 
question  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  all  laws  which  can  ini])air  the 
obligation  of  a  contract,  must  apply  either  directly  to  the  terras 
of  the  agreement,  or  to  the  remedy  by  which  it  may  be  en- 
forced.    These  cases  will  be  considered  separately. 

1.  Laws  which  apply  dirtetly  to  the  terms  of  Conlraett. 

}  600.  In  respect  to  such  laws  there  is  little  diEBculty.  The 
point  of  contention  has  been,  to  determine  whether  certain 
transactions  entered  into  between  private  persons,  or  between 
a  state  and  private  persons,  were  contracts.  This  being 
settled,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  statutes  modifying 
their  terms,  fall  within  the  constitutional  inhibition.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  certain  classes  of  legislative  enactments  would  im- 
pair the  obligation  of  contracts.  In  respect  to  private  contracts 
between  individuals,  it  is  so  plain  as  to  require  the  citation  of 
no  authority  to  support  the  proposition,  that  all  state  laws 
operating  upon  past  agreements,  and  affecting  the  very  terms 
thereof;  which  wholly  or  partially  discharge  one  contracting 
party,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  from  doing  the  very 
thing  which  he  agreed  to  do;  or  which  add  new  stipulations 
or  conditions  to  the  engagement;  or  which  take  away  any 
that  were  incorporated  into  it ;  or  which  extend  or  shorten  the 
agreed  time  for  performance ;  or  which  render  contracts  illegal 
and  void  which  were  before  legal  and  valid  ;  or  which  make 
those  legal  and  binding  which  were  before  illegal  and  null ;-~ 
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ftl!  such  legislative  acts  would  impair  the  obligation  of  existing 
contracts  affected  thereby.  In  short,  these  statutes  would 
strike  at  the  very  substance  of  the  agreement,  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  aggregate  of  substantial  rights  and  duties 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  go  to  make  up  the  obh'gation.  On 
the  contrary,  such  statutes,  as  far  as  they  should  ap|)ly  to  con- 
tracts executed  subsequently  to  their  passage,  wculd  not  im- 
pair their  obligation. 

§  601.  In  respect  to  contracts  between  a  state  and  private 
persons,  including  grants  and  charters,  it  is  equally  plain  that, 
where  no  power  for  such  purpose  is  antecedently  reserved,  all 
statutes  directly  repealing  the  grant  or  charter,  or  in  any  way 
modifying  its  express  terms,  by  changing  the  organization  of 
a  corporation,  or  by  taking  away  powers,  or  by  adding  new 
conditions  or  duties,  impair  the  obligation  of  this  species  of 
contracts.  The  cases  cited  in  the  former  part  of  this  section 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  application  of  the  rule.  But  it  should 
be  carefully  noticed  that  no  implied  contracts  arise  in  favor  of 
a  corporation,  from  the  mere  objects  or  designs  of  the  charter ; 
so  tiiat  the  modification  must  be  either  of  something  absolutely 
expressed,  or  of  something  necessarily  included  in  what  is  ab- 
solutely expressed.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  imposing  a  tax 
on  a  bank  is  not  prohibited,  when  the  charter  is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  taxation,  because  no  restriction  upon  the  taxing 
power  can  be  implied  from  the  mere  fact  of  incorporation. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  bank  should  be  incorporated  by  a 
charter  silent  in  respect  to  the  individual  liability  of  the  stock- 
hoKlers,  no  power  being  reserved  to  modify  the  charter,  a 
subsequent  act  of  the  state  legislature  imposing  an  individual 
liiibilitv,  would  fall  within  the  constitutional  inhibition.  For 
by  the  general  common  law,  corporators  are  not  individually 
liable  ;  and  the  charter  having  been  granted  at  a  time  when 
this  rule  of  law  existed,  the  rule  itself  would  necessarily  enter 
nito  and  form  a  part  of  the  obligation.  But  if  the  power  to 
modify  had  been  reserved  to  the  state  legislature,  the  subse- 
quent statute  of  this  character  would  not  impair  the  obligation 
of  a  contract,  as  was  directly  held  in  the  matter  of  Oliver  I^ea 
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knd  Co.*s  Bank.'  Tlie  Supreioe  Court  of  the  United  Statei 
lately  decided  in  Hawthorne  c.  Calef,  '  that,  wlien  the  charter 
of  *  railway  companT  contained  a  claase  making  the  |>ropenj 
of  the  stockholders  liable,  to  the  atnoaot  of  the  stock  held  by 
them  resjtectivi^iv,  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation,  a  snbse- 
qoent  repMtl  of  this  prorbion  was  void  as  against  existing  cred* 
iton,  because  it  destroyed  n  contnKrt  made  with  them  by  the 
charter. 

^  602.  It  t«  settled,  howerer,  br  a  mlenn  judgment  of  the 
Supnme  Coart  of  th«  United  States,  that  the  sutes  may  exer- 
dae  the  right  of  eminent  domain  ovvr  corporatiom  in  tbe  same 
Buinner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  orer  iitdiTiduab,  that  it, 
nay  tak«  the  corporate  proper^  and  tcuatiiaaea  for  paUie  vm^ 
■pon  pwring  jost  compensatMii  tberalbr ;  sack  s  prooewling  on 
lie  part  of  a  state  w31  not  impair  the  oli^^tian  of  any  coatrad 
coauined  in  the  charter.  This  propesttioo,  which,  as  we  hare 
aa«n,  baa  been  maiataioed  by  leretxl  state  txiboDals,  w^s  finally 
T*-"''k"*  ^  tbe  Suprene  Ooort  id  West  Biver  Bridge  Co. 
i^Dix.* 

Td  tins  geaenl  Aacription  of  statwees  wbicli  »pfiv  to  iba 
*err  Un—  of  ouitneCs  iokI  tWiiibj  iapair  Atar  obt^atjaa,  I 
aijnMntrirftefcfwnce  In  the  Most  iaipaitearl  class  aftfaaa 
hwa»  mA  «•  their  eaeets  vfom  the  ti^tM  tmd  dndes  «f  awA- 
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iniuim'ii.  ftr  the  afaofale  ^m^m^  ^  m  *Ator  km  im 
dehCk  Mw>  stelM  ef  the  U»m  haw  <lilali  ii  rf  Aii  ch»ac- 
m-aaapartef  tha^gfaralwhwae  ef  ligiihriia  We  any 
aa^^a  thaagsct  af  a^  hw  ^la  iliUi  nmUii  befcta  thek 
faamgb.  Thcte  cat  ha  aa  Mkakr  apM  ihs  paae.  7W 
lUgiliia  rf  the  iftf  .1  wai^  he  ^  aaty '  ■!  ii  i    I,  hat  afc. 


M^  what  be  ^rr«4  «»  da.     ThiK  pw'onfh  % 

m  A*  peat  caae  af  Staargea  *.  CreieaMgihi  H.«  Ae  9ii 

Chart  ha^rag  ben  aoMOMW  M  the  Roak  which  w»  mehaA 
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With  this  I'esult  all  courts,  state  and  national,  have  heartily 
agreed.  I  add,  in  the  foot-note,  a  few  cases  in  which  the  rule 
has  been  distinctly  reaiBrmed.^ 

§  604.  We  may  also  examine  the  effect  of  insolvent  laws 
upon  contracts  entered  into  subsequent  to  their  passage.  This 
question  was  presented  in  the  great  case  of  Ogden  v.  Saun- 
ders.2  Perhaps  no  case  was  ever  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  with  more  care,  and  decided  with  more  consideration. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  this  judgment  somewhat  at  large, 
and  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  and  separate  conclusions 
of  the  judges.  It  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  court  that  a 
state  insolvent  law,  providing  for  a  discharge  of  a  debtor  from 
his  debts,  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts  enterec 
into  subsequent  to  its  passage,  and  while  it  continues  in  force. 
I  am  not  able  to  see  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
decision  upon  principle,  and  it  seems  remarkable  that  two  such 
able  jurists  as  Marshall  and  Story  should  have  dissented.  At 
all  events  the  rule  was  thus  settled,  and  has  since  been  uni- 
versally followed.* 

§  605.  Although  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  subject^ 
matter  of  this  work,  it  is  proper  to  state  the  practical  rules 
which  have  been  established  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  an 
insolvent  discharge.  Such  discharge  operates  upon  two  per- 
sons or  classes  of  persons,  the  debtor  and  his  creditors ;  upon 
the  debtor  favorably,  by  relieving  him  from  his  liabilities ; 
upon  the  creditors  unfavorably,  by  destroying  their  claims. 
Now  the  question  arises.  Does  the  discharge  of  a  debtor  by  the 
laws  of  a  state  in  which  he  is  domiciled,  operate  upon  the 
claims  of  all  American  creditors,  no  matter  in  what  state  they 
may  reside  ?  This  question  is  partly  constitutional,  and  is 
partly  referable  to  that  department  of  jurisprudence  which 
modern  writers  term  the  private  international  law.     The  fun- 

1  Fanners'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Smith,  6  Wheat  R.  181.  Smith  r. 
Mead,  3  Conn.  K.  253.  Boardman  v.  DeForrest,  5  Conn.  R.  1.  Roosevelt 
r.  Cebra,  17  Johns.  R.  108.     Kimberlv  v.  Ely,  «  Pick.  R.  461. 

a  12  Wheaton'sR.  213. 

3  Blanc'hard  v,  Russell,  IS  Mass.  R.  1.  Hemstead  o.  Reed,  6  Conn.  & 
480.     Belts  t;.  Bagley,  12  Pick.  R.  572. 
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daiuental  principle  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  is,  that 
tlie  state  domicil  or  inliabilancj  of  the  creditor  is  ihc  fact 
which  dt^termines  tlie  validity  of  a  state  insolvent  discharge  as 
against  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  these  discharges  have 
no  extra-territorial  eSect  as  against  the  creditor.  There  may 
be  three  cases. 

5  606.  First.  The  creditor  and  the  debtor  way  be  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  state.  Here,  of  course,  the  insolvent  dis- 
charge granted  in  that  state,  destroys  the  civditor's  claim. 
Being  a  member  of  the  slate,  he  is  bound  by  its  laws,  and  the 
obligation  of  the  contract  he  entered  into  was  created  by  those 
'laws.  This  rnle  is  so  well  settled,  that  I  simply  refer,  in  its 
support,  to  a  few  cases  collected  in  the  foot-note.' 

(f  607.  Secondly.  The  creditor  may  be  an  inhabitant  of  a 
different  state  from  the  one  in  winch  the  debtor  obtains  hia 
discharge,  and  the  contract  may  not,  by  its  express  tenns, 
have  been  made  payable  in  the  latter  commonwealth.  The 
creditor  is  not  bound,  against  his  consent,  by  such  a  discharge. 
His  claim  still  subsists,  and  may  be  enforced,  notwithstanding 
the  insolvency.  These  were  the  facts  in  Ogden  v.  Sannders. 
Ogden,  then  an  inhabitant  of  New  York,  had  accepted  cer- 
tain bills  of  exchange  held  by  Saunders,  a  resident  of  Kentucky, 
Ogden  was  subsequently  discharged  in  Sew  York  under  tlie 
insolvent  law  of  that  state.  Having  afterwards  removed  to 
Louisiana,  he  was  there  sued  upon  these  bills,  and  set  up  his 
discharge  as  a  defence  to  the  action.  This  defence  the  Su- 
preme Court  finally  overruled.'  The  same  court  reaG&riued 
the  rule  in  Boyle  v.  Zacharie,^  and  Cook  t>.  MoSatt.*  State 
courts  have  acquiesced  in  this  doctrine.* 

§  608.  Thirdly.  The  courts  of  Massachusetts  and  of  one  or 
two  other  states,  however,  have  endeavored  to  engraft  an  ex- 
ception upon  the  last  mentioned  rule,  as  follows :  If  the  con- 


I  Ogden  p.  SaoDders,  13  Wheat.  R  358.  Nwloo  r.  Cook,  9  Conn.  B 
>I4  Wabh  u.  Fairand,  IJ  Mam.  R  19.  Pugh  r.  Bass^ll.  2  Dlai-kf.  B. 
I6E  '  1  j  Wheaton*!  R.  363,  369 

>  S  Pelere'  R.  348,  635.  *  5  llooard'n  It.  335. 

•  Sonoa  <t.  Cook,  9  Conn.  R.  tU.  Bradford  r.  Farrand,  13  Uaw.  K 
B.    Pi^h  p.  Biwell,  3  BUckC  &.  Sfi6. 
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tisct,  by  its  express  terms,  was  to  be  performed  in  Uie  state 
where  the  iebtor  resided,  and  where  he  obtained  his  diachnrge, 
the  creditor,  though  an  inhabitant  of  another  state,  is  bound  by 
that  discharge.  Tliis  statement  of  the  rule  would  make  the 
efficacy  of  the  discharge  to  depend  upon  the  lociis  of  the  con- 
tract, and  not  upon  thedomicil  of  the  creditor.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  insisted  upon  this  view  in  the  old  case  of 
Blanchard  v.  Russell '  (1816),  and  later,  in  that  of  Srrihner  a. 
Fisher  »  (1854).  But  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  had 
considered  the  exact  question,  and  had  arrived  at  an  opposite 
conclusion  in  Donelly  v.  Corbett'  (1852).  Finally,  the  case 
of  Baldwin  v.  Hole*  (1863),  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  exception  which  the  Mas- 
sachusetts tribunals  had  endeavored  to  establish,  was  over- 
ruled ;  the  place  of  peiforinance  was  held  immalenal ;  the 
domicil  of  the  creditor,  under  all  circumstances,  wns  declared 
to  be  the  determining  fact.  After  this  decision,  the  Massachu- 
setts court  gracefully  receded  from  its  position,  and  in  Kelly  v. 
Drury*  (1864),  adopted  the  views  of  the  national  judiciary. 
The  Supreme  Court  again  affirmed  their  rule  in  Gilman  V, 
Lockwood  (1867). 

2.  LaiBt  which  Apply  Dirtclly  to  the  Remedy. 

§  609.  What  laws,  if  any,  which  apply  directly  to  the 
remedy,  fall  within  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution,  has 
given  rise  to  much  judicial  controversj'  and  conflict  of  decision. 
State  courts  of  undoubted  ability  have  asserted  and  maintained 
the  proposition,  that  the  remedy  is  completely  tinder  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  law.  Others  of  no  less  authority  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  remedy  may  be  interfered  with  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  but  have  ^-irtu- 
Blly  refused  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  cases  where  any  remedy 
has  been  left,  although  its  efficacy  may  have  been  materially 
diminished,  or  a  resort  to  it  may  have  been  arbitrarily  post* 
ooned.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

I  IS  Mass.  R  1.  ■  2  Gray's  E.  IS.  *  3  Solden's  B.  600 

*  1  Wallah's  R.  SSS.       >  9  Allen's  R.  37. 
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States  has,  in  a  series  of  important  cases,  established  and  ap- 
plied  the  rule,  that  materially  abridging  or  postjjoning  the 
existing  remedy,  or  imposing  new  conditioiifl  upon  it  whic} 
Bubstantiallj  interfere  with  its  pursuit,  have  the  effect  to 
impair  the  obligatioQ  of  contrat'ts.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  state  courts  have  shown  themselves  very  unwilling  to 
accept  these  conclusions  of  the  national  tribunal,  and  the  rea- 
soning upon  which  they  were  founded,  and  to  apply  them  in 
their  integrity  to  subsequent  cnses  as  they  have  arisen.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  obscurity  which  has  been  thrown 
tround  this  subject,  and  the  direct  contradiction  of  judicial 
decision  which  has  been  so  fretjuenl,  have  resulted  in  great 
measure  from  the  employment  of  the  word  "  remedy  "  in  un- 
certain and  even  in  double  senses  ;  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
Other  forensic  disputes,  the  parties  have  not  given  to  the  same 
terms  the  same  meaning ;  and  that  by  a  proper  analysis  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  general  principle  which  may  reconcile  all 
conflict,  and  be  a  guide  in  the  decision  of  all  cases, 

§  610,  It  was  shown  in  a  former  paragraph  that  a  remedial 
right  is  included  in  the  very  notion  of  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract ;  that  without  such  a  right  there  would  be  nothing  imper- 
ative in  the  rule  of  law  requiring  parties  to  do  what  they  have 
agreed  to  do.  Any  state  statute  which  impairs  this  remedial 
right  in  the  case  of  an  existing  i-ontract,  as  truly  and  as  effect- 
ually  impairs  the  obligation  as  though  its  operation  had  been 
directed  against  the  very  terms  in  which  the  parties  had  ex- 
pressed their  compact.  This  would  seem  to  be  self-evident. 
But  lawyers,  judges,  and  text-writers  have  not  always  dis- 
tinguished between  this  intrinsic  remedial,  or  sanctioning 
right,  which  is  additional  to  the  primary  right  flowing  from 
the  verj'  terms  of  the  contract,  and  which  equally  with  it 
forms  a  p-irt  of  the  obligation,  and  the  mere  mo<)e9,  the  mere 
judicial  procedure  by  means  of  which  this  secondary  right  is 
anforcod.  The  word  "remedy"  has  been  applied  lo  both, 
to  the  essential  remedial  right  which  is  the  final  object  of  all 
judicial  procedure,  and  to  the  procedure  itself;  a  denial  that 
the  latter  forms  any  part  of  the  obligation  has  been  tacitly  or 
npressly  extended  to  tlie  former ;  and  the  whole  remedy  bu 
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thas  been  placed  under  the  control  >f  state  legislatures.  Thai 
this  result  U  plainly  erroneous  may  be  established,  I  think,  by 
the  following  analysis : 

5  611.  The  term  remedy  used  in  our  legal  nomenclature 
includes,  as  Austin  clearly  shows,  two  entirely  distinct  classes 
of  objects  ;  (1)  the  seconilary,  sanctioning,  or  remedial  right 
by  which  the  observance  of  a  contract  is  made  something  more 
than  voluntary ;  (2)  the  procedure  by  and  through  which  thia 
secondary,  sanctioning  right  is  made  efficient.  The  first  of 
these  objects  is  included  within  the  obligation  ;  the  second  is 
not.  To  express  the  same  proposition  in  other  langnage,  a 
party  may  demand  that  substantially  the  aamc  remetliul  right 
appropriate  to  his  contract  when  it  was  entered  into,  shall  Iw 
accorded  to  him  when  it  is  broken  ;  he  cannot  demand  that 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  which  prevailed  at  the  formei 
time  shall  also  be  in  existence  at  the  latter.  If  we  can  ascer- 
tain, therefore,  in  any  general  way,  what  is  necessarily  em- 
braced within  the  secondary,  sanctioning,  or  remedial  right 
which  inheres  in  the  injured  party  upon  the  breach  of  a  con- 
tract, we  shall  also  have  ascertained  what  laws,  by  impairing 
that  remedial  right,  will  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract 
itself. 

fj  612.  Under  our  system  of  jurisprudence  two  forms  of  re- 
medial right  may  result  to  the  injured  party  upon  the  breach 
of  a  contract;  the  one  form  applying  to  a  small  number  only 
of  agreements,  the  other  being  appropriate  to  all.  The  first  is 
the  right  to  have  done  exactly  what  the  defaulting  party  prom- 
ised to  do,  —  the  remedial  right  to  a  speci6c  performance.  The 
other  is  comjjensatory,  or  the  right  to  be  paid  such  an  amount 
of  pecuniary  damages  as  shall  be  a  compensation  for  the  injury 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  defaulting  party  to  do  exactly  what 
he  promised  to  do.  Both  of  these  species  of  remedial  rights 
must  be  pursued  by  the  aid  of  the  courts.  In  both,  the  exist 
ence  of  the  contract  and  of  the  breach  must  be  established. 
These  facts  having  been  sufficiently  ascertained,  a  deci*ce  oi 
judicial  order  must  be  rendered,  in  the  first  case,  that  the  de 
bulling  party  do  exactly  what  he  undertook  to  do,  and  in  the 
Kcond  case,  that  the  de&ulting  party  pay  tne  sum  of  money 
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fixed  as  a  compensation  for  his  delict.  But  the  remedial  right 
cannot  stop  here,  else  it  would  be  a  mere  empty  show.  The 
judicial  order  addressed  to  the  defauhing  party  must  be  en- 
forced ;  in  tlie  first  case,  by  compelling  him  to  do  the  act  or 
acta  commanded  to  be  done  ;  in  the  second  case,  by  seizing 
and  selling'  so  much  of  his  property  as  may  he  necessary  to  pay 
the  sum  adjudged  agjiinst  him,  if  he  neglects  to  make  volun- 
tary payment.  Included  within  the  general  sanctioning,  or 
remedial  right  which  forms  part  of  the  obligation  of  every  con- 
tract, are  tiierefore  the  following  elements,  each  and  all  nece»- 
Bary  to  its  efficacy  and  perfection  :  (1)  the  right  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  defaulting  party  as  soon  after  the  breach  as 
is  permitted  by  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  courts;  (2)  the 
right  to  obtain  a  Judgment  or  decree  as  soon  as  possible  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  court  where 
the  action  is  pending;  (3)  the  right  to  enforce  this  judgment 
as  soon  and  as  efficiently  as  is  allowed  by  the  same  general 
methods  of  practice.  State  laws  interfering  with  either  of 
these  elements,  interfere  with  the  remedial  right  itself,  impair 
its  efficacy,  and  thereby  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract. 

^  613.  But  the  modes  of  judicial  procedure  have  nothing  in 
them  inti'insically  connected  with  the  remedial  right.  They 
are  adopted  from  motives  of  public  policy,  and  from  a  desire 
to  promote  the  convenience,  partly  of  the  whole  body  of  citi- 
zens, partly  of  the  bench  and  the  bar,  and  partly  of  suitors. 
They  are  therefore  changed,  and  may  he  changed  whenever 
new  notions  of  policy  become  controlling,  or  an  altered  con- 
dition of  society  or  business  requires  another  arrangement. 
Among  those  matters  which  belong  to  procedure  are  the  num- 
ber, organization,  and  jurisdiction  of  courts ;  the  times  and 
places  of  holding  courts  ;  the  forms  of  action  and  of  pleading 
by  which  the  claims  and  defences  of  parties  shall  be  presented  , 
the  periods  of  lime  given  in  which  to  respond  to  claims  and 
detcnces,  and  to  prepare  for  trial,  provided  the  length  of  such 
periods  be  fairly  referable  to  the  convenience  of  courts  and 
(Ditors,  and  they  are  not  mere  arbitrary  delays  wliicli  unneces* 
larily  hinder  the  creditor  in  the  pursuit  of  his  remedial  right 
the  forms  of  trial ;  the  nature  of  the  evidence  ;  the  modes  of 


review ;  the  tiiue  within  which  jadgment  may  be  enforced, 
provided  sach  period  be  fairly  refcrablo  to  that  general  con- 
venience of  courts  and  suitors  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
estahiished  modes  of  practice,  and  be  not  a  more  arbitrary 
delay  which  annecessarily  binders  the  creditor.  A  cbanfje  in 
these  and  such-Hkc  matters  does  not  affect  the  remedial  right 
it.self,  and  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  even  existing 
contracts, 

§  614.  To  illustrate:  If  the  courts  of  a  state  are  regnlarly 
open  at  certain  intervals  of  time,  so  that  a  resort  to  them  is 
possible,  a  statute  made  applicable  to  existing  agreements,  and 
forbidding  suits  to  be  brought  thereon  for  one,  two.  or  three 
years  after  the  breach,  or  permitting  suits  to  be  commenced, 
but  forbidding  any  further  prosecution  thereof  to  judgment  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  would  directly  operate  upon  the 
essence  of  the  remedial  right,  and  not  upon  the  forms  and 
modes  of  procedure  by  which  that  right  is  enforced.  Such  a 
law  would  be  exactly  equivalent  to  a  legislative  act  that  should 
add  one,  two,  or  three  years  to  the  original  time  of  perform- 
ance which  the  parties  bad  agreed  upon.  It  would  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  judicial  methods  over  which  the  state  has 
control,  because  those  methods  must  still  be  followed  when  the 
action  is  allowed  to  proceed.  In  like  manner  if,  at  the  time  a 
contract  was  entered  into,  a  judgment  recovered  thereon  could 
be  enforced  as  soon  as  obtained,  a  subsequent  state  law  that 
should  peremptorily  delay  the  compulsive  enforcement  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  would  be  equally  obnoxious  to  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition.  In  conclusion  :  The  remedy  embraces 
an  essential  sanctioning  or  remedial  right,  and  the  judicial  pro- 
cedure by  which  that  right  is  enforced.  The  profedure  forms 
no  part  uf  the  obligation,  and  may  be  changed.  The  essential 
remedial  right  does  form  a  part  of  the  obligation,  and  may  not 
be  impaired. 

§  615.  These  conclusions  seem  to  be  entirely  warranted  and 
sustained  l»y  a  series  of  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  tha 
United  States,  and,  though  expressed  in  somewhat  difl'erent 
language  from  that  employed  by  the  national  judiciary,  to  fcna 
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the  very  ratio  decidendi  of  those  cases.  In  Bronson  r,  Kinzie' 
(1843),  Chief  Jastice  Taney,  while  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  stated  the  general  rule  in  the  following  manner: 
"  If  the  laws  of  the  state  passed  afterwards  had  done  nothing 
more  than  change  the  remedy  upon  contracts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, they  would  be  liable  to  no  constitution  at  objection.  For 
undoubtedly  a  state  may  regulate  at  pleasure  the  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding in  its  courts  in  relation  to  past  contracts  as  well  as 
future.  It  may,  for  example,  shorten  the  period  of  time  within 
which  claims  shall  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  It 
may,  if  it  thinks  proper,  direct  that  the  necessary  implements 
of  Hgriculture,  or  the  tools  of  the  mechanic,  or  articles  of  neces- 
sity in  household  furniture,  shall,  like  wearing  apparel,  not 
be  liable  to  execution  on  judgments.  .  .  .  And  although 
the  new  remedy  may  be  less  convenient  than  the  old  one,  and 
may  in  some  degree  render  the  recovery  of  debts  more  tardy 
and  difficult,  yet  it  will  not  follow  that  the  law  is  unconstitii- 
lional.  Whatever  belongs  merely  to  the  remedy  may  be  altered 
according  to  the  will  of  the  state,  provided  the  alteration  does 
not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract.  But  if  that  effect  is 
produced,  it  iti  immaterial  whether  it  is  done  by  acting  on  the 
remedy,  or  directly  on  the  contract  itself.  In  either  case  it  is 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  It  is  difficult  perhaps 
to  draw  a  line  that  would  be  applicable  in  all  cases,  between 
legitimate  alterations  of  the  remedy,  and  provisions  which,  in 
the  furm  of  remedy,  impair  the  right.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
the  obligation  of  a  contract,  and  the  rights  of  a  party  under  it, 
may  in  effect  be  destroyed  by  denying  a  remedy  altogether; 
or  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  burdening  the  proceedings 
with  new  conditions  and  restrictions,  so  as  to  make  the  remedy 
hardly  worth  pursuing."  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  a 
remedial  right,  or  a  sanction  by  which  to  enforce  the  command 
of  the  law,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract, 
(juoting  a  passage  from  Blackstone  to  this  effect,  he  adds: 
''We  have  quoted  the  entire  paragraph  because  it  shows  in  a 
few  plain  words  the  connection  of  the  remedy  with  the  right. 
[t  is  the  part  of  the  municipal  law  which  protects  the  right 
1  1  Howard's  R.S11. 
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and  the  obligation  hy  which  it  enforces  and  tnaintaina  it.  It 
is  tilts  protection  which  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  mainly 
intended  to  secure.  And  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  framed  it,  to  suppose  that  it  was 
designed  tn  protect  a  mere  barren  and  abstract  right,  without 
any  practical  operation  upon  the  business  of  life.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  for  a  great  and 
useful  purpose.  It  was  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  contracts, 
and  to  secure  their  faithful  execution  throughout  the  Union, 
by  placing  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  And  it  would  ill  become  this  court,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  depart  from  the  plain  meaning  of  words 
used,  and  to  sanction  a  distinction  between  the  right  and  the 
remedy  which  would  render  the  provision  illusive  and  nuga- 
tory." 

It  would  seem  to  be  plain  that  Chief  Justice  Taney  had  in 
mind  Ihe  distinction  which  I  have  stated  from  Austin,  between 
the  essential  remedial  right,  and  the  modes  of  procedure.  Yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  many  state  judges  have  shut  their  eyes 
to  his  whole  course  of  reasoning,  and  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  that  reasoning,  and  not  a  few  have  given  far  more 
weight  to  the  dictum  incidentally  thrown  into  his  remarks  con- 
cerning the  power  of  a  state  legislature  to  exempt  property 
from  execution,  than  to  the  principle  of  constitutional  con- 
struction upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  proceeded. 

^  616.  In  McCracken  v.  Hayward '  (1844),  Baldwin,  J., 
while  pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  court,  used  language 
as  the  foundation  of  that  decision,  even  yet  more  emphatic  : 
"  In  placing  the  obligation  of  a  contract  under  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution,  its  framera  looked  to  the  essentials  of  a 
contract  more  than  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  by 
which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  ;  annulling  all  state 
legislation  which  impaired  the  obligation,  it  was  left  to  tlie 
states  to  prescribe  and  shape  the  remedy  to  enforce  it.  The 
obligation  of  a  contract  consists  in  its  binding  force  on  the 
party  who  makes  it.  This  depends  on  the  laws  in  existence 
when  it  is  made ;  these  are  necessarily  referred  to  in  all  con- 
I  2  HoiT&rd'i  R.  COS,  61i. 
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liacts,  and  Form  a  part  nf  tliem,  as  the  measure  of  tlie  ob1iga> 
tion  to  perform  tliem  by  tlie  one  party,  and  the  riglit  acquired 
by  the  other.  There  can  be  no  other  standard  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  either,  than  that  which  the  terms  of  the 
contract  indicate  according  to  their  settled  legal  meaning ; 
when  it  becomes  consummated,  the  law  defines  the  duty  and 
the  right,  compels  one  party  to  perform  the  thing  contracted 
for,  and  gives  the  other  a  right  to  enforce  the  performance  by 
the  remedies  then  in  force.  If  any  subsequent  law  diminish 
the  duty,  or  impair  the  right,  it  necessarily  bears  on  tlif  obli- 
gation of  the  contract  in  favor  of  one  party  to  the  injury'  of  the 
other.  Hence,  any  law  which,  in  its  oymration,  amounts  to  a 
denial  or  obstruction  of  the  rights  accruing  by  a  contract, 
though  professing  to  act  only  on  the  remedy,  is  directly  ob- 
noxious to  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution." 

In  Granlly's  Lessee  v.  Ewing'  (1845),  the  conrt  said: 
"  This  court  held  in  Bronsou  v.  Einzie  that  a  right  and  a 
remedy  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  right,  were  equally 
parts  of  the  contract,  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  state  whore  it 
was  made  ;  and  that  a  change  of  these  laws,  imposing  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  on  the  mortgagee  in  the  enforcement 
of  his  contract,  and  which  affected  its  substance,  impaired  the 
obligalion  and  could  not  prevail ;  as  an  act  directly  prohibited 
could  not  be  done  indirectly." 

In  Curran  v.  Arkansas'  (1853),  the  court  said:  "The 
obligation  of  a  contract,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are 
used  in  the  Constitution,  is  that  duty  of  performing  it  which  ia 
recognized  and  enforced  by  the  laws.  And  if  the  law  is  so 
rbanged,  that  the  means  of  legally  enforcing  this  duty  are 
materially  impaired,  the  obligation  of  the  contract  no  longer 
remains  the  same." 

These  several  citations  are  not  mere  dicta,  unnecessary  to 
the  decision  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were  uttered,  hut  are 
formal  statements  of  the  very  principle  of  constitutional  law 
upon  which  the  judgments  of  the  court  are  based.  I  shall 
now  briefly  notice  the  application  of  this  priuciple  to  soine  of 
1  3  Howard's  K.  707,  717.  •  15  Hoirord'*  R.  804. 
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the  most  common  species  of  state  statutes  which  directly  apply 
to  the  remedy. 

§  617.  (I.)  Deprivation  of  Remedies.  —  If  the  law  of  a 
state  should  assume  to  deprive  the  injured  party  of  all  reme- 
dial right  upon  an  existing  contract,  the  legislative  act  would 
plainly  impair  the  obligation  of  such  contract.  This  doctrine 
is  fully  established.  The  cases  cited  in  the  foot-note  will  show 
how  it  has  been  recognized  by  state  courts.^  But  if  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  remedial  right  by  action  for  a  specific  perform- 
ance, or  for  the  recovery  of  pecuniary  damages,  the  common 
law  or  statute  had  given  a  special,  cumulative,  and  ])erhaps 
more  summary  right  of  redress,  the  state  courts  have  held  that 
the  destruction  of  this  special  right  does  not  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contracts  to  which  it  was  appropriate,  if  the  general 
right  by  action  be  left  in  full  force.*^  As  an  application  of  this 
principle,  it  has  been  held  that  a  law  abolishing  distress  for 
rent,  and  made  applicable  to  existing  leases,  is  valid.^  I  think 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  these  decisions  do  not  trench  upon 
the  rule  established  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  We  will  now  pass  to  those  classes  of  statutes  which 
purport  not  to  destroy,  but  simply  to  modify,  an  existing  reme- 
dial right. 

§  618.  (2.)  Statutes  of  Limitation.  —  A  statute  of  limita- 
tion, shortening  the  time  within  which  actions  may  be 
brought,  and  made  applicable  to  existing  contracts,  may  fall 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution,  or  may  be  entirely 
unobjectionable.  If  its  effect  be  to  prevent  an  action,  where 
the  right  of  action  exists,  it  would  not  only  impair  but  abso- 
lutely destroy  the  obligation,  and  would  be  void.  But  if  it 
left  a  reasonable  time  within  which  the  injured  party  might 
bring  his  action,  although  that  time  might  be  shorter  than  had 

1  Call  V.  Hagger,  8  Mass.  K.  428,  429 ;  Mundy  o.  Monroe,  1  Manning*! 
R.  68  ;  Kennebec  Land  Go.  v.  Laboree,  2  Greenl.  R.  275,  293 ;  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  o.  Wheeler,  2  Gallia.  R.  105,  141,  per 
Story,  J. 

>  Stocking  V,  Hunt,  8  Denio's  R.  274 ;  Wood  v.  Child,  20  HI  R.  209 
Gvans  V,  Montgomery,  4  W.  &  S.  218. 

8  Van  Rensselaer  o.  Snyder,  S  Keman's  R.  299 ;  Conkey  v.  Hart,  4 
Ceman's  R.  22. 
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before  eiEi'sted,  tlie  remedial  right  would  be  perfect,  the  obligs- 
don  would  be  uninipiiired.  Statutes  of  limitiition  are  mcRsurea 
of  public  policy;  and  if  the  [)erBtiii  clothed  with  a  remedia. 
right  be  Icfl  free  to  pursue  it  immediately  af^er  its  inception, 
he  is  not  damniHcd  and  cannot  complain,  if  he  be  required  to 
pursue  It  with  diligence.  Thus,  the  ordinary  period  within 
which  actions  may  bo  brought  upon  simple  contracts  is  six 
years;  a  state  might  reduce  this  period  to  three  years;  this 
legislative  act  would  be  void  as  to  all  existing  contracts  where 
the  right  of  action  had  accrued  more  than  three  years,  and  less 
tlian  six  years  before,  for  in  such  cases  no  action  could  there- 
after be  brought,  and  the  remedial  rigbt  would  be  gone  ;  but 
the  new  law  would  be  valid  as  to  all  existing  contracts  where 
the  right  of  action  had  not  yet  accrued,  or  where  it  had  ac- 
crued a  year  or  two  years  before,  for  even  in  the  latter  cases 
there  would  be  ample  opportunity  left  within  wliich  to  enforce 
the  remedial  right.  These  doctrines  have  been  acknowledged 
by  the  national  and  state  judiciary,  and  form  part  of  the  settled 
constitutional  law  of  the  land.'  A  few  state  courts,  however, 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  give  a  greater  force  and  efficacy 
to  statutes  of  limitation.^ 

§  G19.  (3.)  Imprisonmetit  for  DehL  —  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  statute  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  might  be 
made  applicable  to  existing  contracts,  and  would  not  impair 
their  obhgation.  Arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  debtor,  like 
a  preliminary  attachment  of  his  goods,  is  clearly  a  part  of  the 
mere  procedure ;  it  does  not  enter  into  our  notion  of  the  essen- 
tial remedial  right ;  it  doee  not  perform  the  stipulations  of  a 
contract,  or  pay  pecuniary  damages  for  their  non-peiformance. 
The  assent  to  tliis  particular  rule  seems  to  Lave  been  uni- 
versal.' 

I  Call  t>.  Hspger,  8  Man.  R.  433,  480;  Kennebec  Co,  v.  I.aboree,  8 
Greenl.  R-  276,  298;  S.  P.  G.  ».  Wheeler,  2  Gallia.  R.  lOS,  141.  per 
Story,  J. ;  Stui^^  u.  CrowningAield,  4  Wheat.  R.  122,  207.  per  Monhall, 
C.  J. ;  Bank  of  Alabama  v.  Dalton,  9  How.  R.  GS2 ;  Mi.'ElrDorne  f. 
Cohen,  13  PBlers'  R.  812. 

«  Real  V.  Na»on,  9  Sheple/a  R.  UA;  Kingley  p.  Cousins,  47  Mane 
B.91. 

*  Oriental  Bank  e.  Kreeie,  G  Shepley'i  R.  106 ;  Mason  n.  Haib,  II 
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I  620.  (4.)  Stay  and  Appraisement  Laws.  —  The  common 
form  of  stay  laws  is  that  in  which  an  execution  or  other  pro 
cess  is  forbidden  to  be  issued  for  some  definite  period  of  time 
after  the  recovery  of  a  judgment.  Statutes,  however,  which 
prohibit  the  injured  party  from  commencing,  or  from  prose- 
cuting an  action  for  a  certain  definite  period  of  time  after  the 
breach  of  a  contract,  are  identical  in  principle  with  stay  laws, 
and  constitute  a  particular  class  thereof.  Appraisement  laws 
are  those  which  require  the  property  of  a  judgment  debtor 
seized  on  execution  to  be  appraised,  and  forbid  its  official  sale 
for  a  price  less  than  some  determinate  portion  of  the  appraised 
value.  As  these  two  classes  of  statutes  are  generally  found 
existing  in  connection,  forming  parts  of  the  same  system  of 
state  policy,  they  may  properly  be  considered  together.  They 
are  the  most  common  methods  by  which  state  legislatures  have 
assumed  to  interfere  with  the  remedial  rights  growling  out  of 
contracts.  There  has  been  much  dispute  in  respect  to  their 
validity.  State  courts  have  generally  sustained  them.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  however,  that  so  far  as  they  are  made  ap- 
plicable to  existing  contracts,  and  abridge  the  remedial  rights 
of  the  creditor,  they  impair  the  obligation,  and  are  void.  This 
proposition  is  true  upon  principle,  and  is  supported  by  that 
judicial  authority  which  is  binding  in  matters  of  constitutional 
construction. 

§  621.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  had 
occasion  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  several  state  laws  of  this 
description,  and  has  uniformly  pronounced  them  void  so  far  as 
they  attempted  to  afiect  existing  contracts.  In  Bronson  v. 
Kinzie,^  an  action  was  brought  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  given 
in  1838  upon  lands  in  Illinois.  At  that  time  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  was  entitled,  by  the  law  of  the  state,  to  foreclose 
the  same  immediately  upon  a  breach  of  the  condition,  and  to 
procure  the  land  to  be  sold  absolutely  as  soon  as  could  be  done 
\ccording  to  the  practice  of  the  courts.     In  1841  the  legisla- 

W^heat  R.  870;  Beers  v.  Haughtoo,  9  PetenT  R.  829,  869 ;  Bronson  v 
Newberry,  2  Doagl.  R.  88 ;  Donelljr  v.  Corbett,  8  Sold.  R.  600 ;  Fbber  v 
Lacky,  6  Blackf.  R.  878. 
1  1  Howard's  R.  811. 
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lure  of  lltinois  passed  a  statute  providing  that  in  sales  under  ■ 
decree  of  mortgage -foreclosure,  the  debtor  alioiitd  have  a  right 
to  redeem  tlie  laud  within  one  year  alter  the  sale,  by  paying 
the  purcbase-moncy  and  ten  per  centum  interest.  Another 
statute  was  also  passed,  providing  that  there  shunld  be  no  sale 
of  lands  upon  execution,  or  upon  mortgage-foreclosure,  unless 
such  lands  should  first  be  appraised,  and  should  be  sold  for  at 
least  two  thirds  of  their  appraised  value.  The  action  was 
brought  subsequently  to  these  statutes,  and  the  debtor  claimed 
that  the  decree  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  this  new 
legislation;  that  the  sale  should  be  subject  to  his  right  of  re- 
demption, and  should  not  be  made  for  a  less  sum  than  two 
thirds  of  the  appraised  value.  The  creditor  claimed  that  the 
sale  should  be  absolute  and  for  what  the  land  would  bring. 
The  court  pronounced  the  statute  void  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
this  mortgage,  and  ordered  an  absolute  decree  of  sale.  In 
pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the  court,  Chief  Justice  Taney 
used  the  language  quoted  in  ^  615. 

§  622.  In  McCracken  v.  Hayward,'  the  effect  of  the  same 
statute  upon  execution  sales  was  examined ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared void  so  far  as  it  applied  to  a  judgment  recovered  upon  a 
contract  existing  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  In  addition  to 
the  passage  from  the  opinion  of  Baldwin,  J.,  quoted  in  §  616, 
the  following  conclusions  are  instructive:  "The  obligation 
of  the  contract  between  the  parties  in  this  case  was  to  perform 
the  promises  and  undertakings  contained  therein  ;  the  right  of 
the  plaintiff  was  to  damages  for  the  breach  thereof,  to  bring 
suit  and  obtain  a  judgment,  to  take  out  and  prosecute  an  exe- 
cution against  the  defendant  till  the  judgment  was  satisfied, 
pursuant  to  the  existing  laws  of  Illinois.  These  laws  giving 
these  rights  were  as  perfectly  binding  on  the  defendant,  and  ea 
much  a  part  of  the  contract,  as  if  they  had  been  set  forth  iu  it« 
Stipulations  in  t)ie  very  words  of  the  law  relating  to  judgments 
and  executions Any  subsequent  law  which  de- 
nies, obstructs,  or  impairs  this  right,  by  superadding  a  con- 
dition that  there  shall  be  no  sale  for  any  sum  less  than  the 
value  of  the  property  levied  upon,  to  be  ascertained  by  ap^ 
1  I  Howard'B  B.  60S. 
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praisement,  or  any  other  mode  of  valuation  than  a  public  sale, 
affects  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  for  it  can  be  enforced 
only  by  a  sale  of  the  defendant's  property,  and  the  j)revention 
of  such  sale  is  the  denial  of  a  right.  The  same  power  in  a 
state  legislature  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  if  it  exists  at  all ; 
it  may  prohibit  a  sale  fur  less  than  the  whole  of  the  appraised 
value,  or  for  three  fourths,  or  nine  tenths,  as  well  as  for  two 
thirds  ;  for  if  the  power  can  be  exercise<l  to  any  extent,  its  ex- 
ercise must  be  a  matter  of  uncontrollable  discretion  in  ])assing 
laws  relating  to  the  remedy  which  are  regardless  of  the  effect 
on  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff." 

The  same  doctrine  was  afterwards  applied  to  similar  statutes 
of  otiier  states  in  Grantly's  Lessee  v.  Ewing,^  and  Howard  v. 
Bugbee.^  The  state  courts  have,  in  a  few  instances,  adopted 
these  conclusions  of  the  national  judiciary,  although  they  may 
not  have  accepted,  in  its  full  scope  and  effect,  the  reasoning 
upon  which  the  conclusions  are  founded.® 

§  623.  Many  state  courts,  however,  have  disregarded  the 
rules  established  by  the  supreme  constitutional  tribunal ;  they 
have  attempted  to  evade  the  decisions  by  refined  and  technical 
distinctions,  utterly  ignoring  the  salutary  principle  upon  which 
the  decisions  proceeded ;  or  they  have  entirely  repudiated  this 
principle,  and  asserted  a  complete  control  in  the  state  le<:isla- 
tures  over  the  whole  subject  of  remedies.  Thus,  in  Chadwick 
V.  Moore,*  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  upheld  a  stat- 
ute which  enacted  that  when  lands  are  taken  on  execution 
they  shall  be  appraised,  and  if  they  do  not  bring  two  thirds  of 
the  aj)j)raised  value,  further  proceedings  shall  be  stayed  for  one 
year.  Chief  Justice  Gibson  attempted  to  distinguish  the  case 
from  that  of  McCracken  v.  Hay  ward,  by  asserting  that  in  the 
latter,  the  statute  of  Illinois  was  declared  void  because  it 
created  an  indefinite  stay  of  execution,  which  might  be  per- 
petual.    This  assertion  was  entirely  gratuitous,  not  warranted 

1  3  Howard's  R.  707.  S  24  Howard's  R.  461. 

3  Bunn  V.  Gorgas,  6  Wright's  R.  441 ;  Billmyer  v,  Evans,  4  Wright's  R. 
124  ;  Cargill  v.  Power,  1  Manning's  R.  S69  ;  Scoby  v.  Gibson,  1  Am.  La^ 
Ri'-g.  (N.  S.)  221. 
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by  any  thing  in  the  reasoning  or  the  conclusions  oF  the  court. 
Besides,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had,  in  Bron- 
Hon  V.  Kinzie,  condemned  with  equal  emphasis  a  law  of  Illinois 
wliich  gave  a  mortgagor  a  year  within  which  to  redeem  his 
land,  and  thus  post]ioned  the  absolute  title  of  the  purchaser  fof 
a  delinice  period.  It  is  not  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  during 
which  a  creditor'a  remedial  rights  are  postponed,  which  impairs 
the  obligation  of  his  contrart,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  arbi- 
trarily postponed  at  all.  If  the  ci-editor  may  be  debarred  from 
pursuing  his  remedy  for  a  year  after  the  breach  of  his  contract, 
because  tlie  length  of  the  stay  is  fixed  and  certain,  then  another 
year  might  as  well  and  as  legally  be  added  to  the  time  of 
original  performance,  for  both  of  these  modifications  wonid 
produce  the  same  final  result. 

(  624.  In  1861  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  ■ 
statute  sljiying  all  civil  process  against  persons  in  the  military 
service  of  the  state  or  of  the  United  Stales,  for  the  term  of 
snch  service,  and  for  thirty  days  thereafter.  An  net  of  Con- 
gress had  fixed  the  term  of  service  at  three  years.  In  Breiten- 
bach  V.  Bush,'  the  Supreme  Court  held  this  stay  law  valid, 
because  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  stay  was  to  last 
was  definite,  and  the  court  considered  it  reasonable.  In 
McCormick  v.  Rusch,'  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  decided  a 
similar  statute  of  that  state  to  be  constitutional.  In  this  latter 
case,  Wright,  J.,  entered  into  a  veiy  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  whole  question;  denied  that  the  remedy  forms  any  part 
of  the  obligation  ;  and  insisted  that  slates  have  complete  con- 
trol over  the  subject-matter.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion  the 
learned  judge  asserts  that  the  whole  subject  would  have  been 
left  tree  from  doubt  and  difficulty,  if  the  attempt  had  not  been 
made  to  include  the  remedy  within  the  obligation.  This  is 
certainly  true.  But  the  subject  would  have  been  still  simpler, 
still  more  free  from  difficulty,  if  the  Constitution  had  not  at- 
tempted to  protect  the  obligation  at  all,  but  had  left  the  con- 
tracting parties  at  the  mercy  of  the  stales.  Having  placed  « 
restriction  upon  the  power  of  the  slates,  the  Constitution  must 
Oe  feirly  construed ;  its  intent  must  be  observed  ;  indirect  vio 
>  8  Wright's  B.  aia.  •  3  Am.  Uw  Keg.  (N.  S.)  9*. 
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ations  of  its  inhibitions  are  as  unlawful  as  those  which  are 
Jirect. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  however  patriotic  and  laudable  may 
have  been  the  design  of  these  statutes,  they  were  plain  infrac- 
tions of  the  constitutional  provision.  Forbidding  a  suit  to  be 
brought  for  three  years,  or  to  be  prosecuted  for  three  years,  is 
the  same  in  substance  as  forbidding  a  judgment  to  be  executed 
for  three  years ;  and  both  affect  the  obligation  as  directly  .md 
as  injuriously,  as  adding  three  years  to  the  agreed  time  of 
original  performance  would  do.  Whatever  aid  of  this  kind  is 
given  to  the  soldier,  should  be  given  by  Congress ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Congress  has  full  power  to  promote  enlistments 
by  offering  such  an  advantage  to  the  volunteer. 

§  625.  (5.)  Exemptions  from  Execution,  —  Judgments  w^hich 
direct  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  can  only  be 
enforced  in  a  compulsory  manner  by  seizing  and  selling  prop- 
erty of  the  judgment  debtor.  To  what  extent  this  property 
shall  be  liable  to  seizure,  is  a  matter  of  policy  for  each  state  to 
determine.  It  is  plain,  that  if  the  laws  of  a  state  should  re- 
lieve all  of  the  debtor's  property  from  this  liability,  the  legal 
obligation  of  every  contract  would  be  gone ;  none  but  a  moral 
obligation  would  be  lefl.  Exemption  Laws  are  those  which 
relieve  all  or  some  portion  of  the  debtor's  property  from  lia- 
bility to  seizure  and  sale  upon  execution.  So  far  as  they  apply 
to  future  contracts,  they  only  involve  a  question  of  policy  ;  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  existing  contracts,  they  involve  the  further 
question  of  power.  To  illustrate :  At  the  time  a  contract  is 
entered  into,  all  the  debtor's  property  is  liable  to  seizure 
and  sale  on  execution,  except  'certain  enumerated  articles  of 
clothing,  of  household  furniture,  and  of  food.  Subsequently 
to  the  execution  of  this  agreement,  but  before  it  has  been  com- 
pletely enforced,  the  state  legiflature  enacts  a  general  statute 
by  which  other  articles  of  property  are  also  exempted,  such  aa 
tools  of  a  mechanic,  a  team,  furniture  to  a  certain  amount,  a 
homestead,  and  the  like.  Would  such  a  statute  be  valid  in 
Its  application  to  the  existing  contract  ?  Upon  the  principles 
already  stated,  and  upon  the  authority  of  decisions  made  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when  we  look  not 
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Bieivly  at  the  very  facts  to  which  these  decisions  referred,  bni 
to  the  fundamental  course  of  reasoning  wiihoui  whieli  ihey 
could  not  have  boi>n  made,  —  the  ratio  deeidendi^  —  it  m  plain 
that  the  state  law  violates  tlie  constitutional  provision,  tiiat  it 
impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  is  void.  Courts  of 
great  ahiUty  and  of  !iigh  authority  have,  however,  held  the 
contrary;  and  the  current  of  state  judicial  decision  has  been 
Btronply  in  favor  of  such  retro-active  enactments. 

fj  626.  In  Quackeitbosg  v.  Danks  '  (1845),  the  Snprt^me 
Court  of  New  York  decided  that  a  statute  similar  to  tliat  above 
described  was  void,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  existing  contracts. 
Mr.  Justice  Bronsoii  delivered  tlie  opinion  of  ihe  court,  and 
argued  that  the  statute  virtually  takes  a  fund  which  the  ci'vdi- 
tor  could  reach  by  the  prior  law,  and  transfers  it  to  the  debtor ; 
that  removing  all  the  property  nf  the  debtor  from  the  reach  rA 
the  creditor,  destroys  the  obligation  of  (he  contract  entirely; 
that  removing  a  part,  impairs  tlie  obligation  pro  tanto;  that 
state  legislatures  have  no  more  power  to  do  the  latter,  than 
they  have  to  do  the  former  of  these  acts. 

In  Danks  v.  Qiiackenboss  '  (1848),  the  same  case  was  con- 
sidered by  the  New  York  Court  of  AjipeaU,  and  the  judgment 
below  was  affirmed  by  an  eqnally  divided  court.  Four  judges 
adopted  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Justice  Bronson, 
four  judges  thought  the  statute  valid,  and  their  views  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Justice  Gardiner,  as  follows  :  The  obliga- 
tion may  be  impaired  by  laws  which  change  the  express  terms 
of  a  contract ;  or  which  change  the  existing  law  which  give* 
K  certain  force  to  these  terms  ;  also  by  laws  which  deny  a 
remedy  altogether,  or  which  burden  the  proceedings  with  new 
conditions  so  as  to  make  the  remedy  hardly  worth  pursuing  j 
states  may  modify  the  remedy  at  pleasure  ;  the  partial  exempt 
tion  low  in  question  does  not  affect  the  contract  at  all :  it  only 
lets  upon  tlie  remedy,  hut  does  not  take  away  the  remedy 
■Itogelher,  or  ])lace  any  unreasonable  burdens  upon  its  pur- 
*uit ;  tlie  creditor  may  still  obtain  a  jndgment  and  enforce  it 
igainst  snch  of  the  debtor's  property  as  is  not  exempt  froW. 
BXecution. 


1  1  Denio'aB.  138. 
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In  Morse  v,  Gould  ^  (1854),  the  same  question  was  again 
presented  to  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  statute 
was  declared  valid.  An  elaborate  opinion  was  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Denio,  who  followed  in  substance  the  course  of  reason- 
ing before  adopted  by  Gardiner,  J.  The  key  to  his  conclu- 
sions is  found  in  the  following  passage :  **  It  is  admitted  that  a 
contract  may  be  virtually  impaired  by  a  law  which,  without 
acting  directly  on  its  terms,  destroys  the  remedy,  or  so  em- 
barrasses it  that  the  rights  of  the  creditor,  under  the  legal 
remedies  existing  when  the  contract  was  made,  are  substan- 
tially defeated.  With  this  necessary  qualification,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  states  over  the  legal  proceedings  of  their  courtii 
is  supreme." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  reached  the  same  result  in 
Rockwell  V.  Hubbell '  (1846).  These  views  were  carried  to 
an  extreme,  but  no  doubt  to  a  logical  conclusion,  by  a  court 
of  Kansas,  in  Mede  v.  Hand  *  (1865).  Statutes  requiring  an 
appraisal  and  sale  for  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  appraised 
value,  giving  the  judgment  debtor  the  right  to  redeem  within 
one  year  after  the  sale,  and  exempting  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  from  execution  altogether,  were  sustained  and 
applied  to  a  prior  contract.  The  court  took  the  broad  ground 
that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  ended  when  a  judgment 
thereon  is  obtained. 

§  627.  I  cannot  assent  to  the  judgments  quoted  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  The  able  courts  and  judges  who  pronounced 
them,  seem  to  have  fallen  into  error.  They  have  required 
that  the  obligation  of  a  contract  should  be  totally  or  virtually 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  constitutional  prohibition  should 
become  operative.  The  Constitution  itself  demands  no  such 
extent  of  injury ;  it  speaks  of  "  impairing  "  the  obligation, 
not  of  "  materially  impairing  "  it,  not  of  "  substantially  de- 
feating "  it.  Laws  which  determine  what  property  of  a  judg- 
ment debtor  may  be  seized  and  sold  on  execution,  do  not 
oelong  or  relate  to  the  procedure  of  courts ;  they  affect  the 
rery  remedial  right  in  its  most  essential  part ;  they  declare  te 

i  1  KeraaQ*8  B.  281.  t  s  Douglas'  R.  197. 
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what  extent  t!ie  contracting  party  shall  respond  to  hU  under- 
taking. Exem|itiiig  all  a  debtor's  property  would  confessedly 
destroi/  the  uLligaiion,  for  it  would  remove  the  only  fund  from 
which  a  comiieiisatioii  can  be  obtained  ;  exempting  a  part  of 
a  debtor's  property,  in  that  it  would  diminish  this  fund  and 
would  render  the  security  more  precarious,  would  as  plainly 
impair  the  obligation  of  all  existing  contracts. 

A  very  late  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  support  these  views,  and  to  be  entirely  irre- 
concilable with  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  adopted  by  the 
New  York  court.  A  statute  of  the  State  of  Maine  had  incor- 
porated a  certain  railway  company ;  the  siiares  of  the  stock- 
holders were  made  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation  ;  in 
case  of  a  deficiency  of  corporate  property  liable  to  be  seized  on 
execution,  the  individual  property  of  a  shareholder,  to  the 
amount  of  his  stock,  was  made  liable  to  be  seized  on  execution 
issued  upon  a  judgment  recovered  against  the  corporation. 
This  statute  was  afterwards  repealed.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  original  charter  designated  the  property  liable  to  be  seized 
on  execution  against  the  company  ;  the  repealing  statute  with- 
drew a  portion  of  this  property,  or,  in  other  words,  exempted  a 
portion  of  this  property  from  execution,  although  all  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  corporation  was  still  left  liable  to  seizure 
and  sale.  In  Hawthorne  v.  Calef '  (1864),  the  validity  of  this 
repealing  statute  was  denied.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  said,  while 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court ;  *  "  There  is  another  view 
of  the  case  which  we  think  equally  conclusive.  This  view 
rests  upon  a  principle  decided  in  Bronson  v.  Kinzie,  and  the 
several  subsequent  cases  of  this  class.  .  .  .  Applying  the 
principle  of  this  class  of  cases  to  the  present  one,  by  the  clause 
in  the  charter  subjecting  the  property  of  the  stockholder,  he 
becomes  liable  to  the  creditor  to  the  extent  of  his  stock.  The 
creditor  had  this  security  when  the  debt  was  contracted  with 
the  company,  over  and  above  its  responsibility.  This  remedy 
Jie  repealing  act  has  not  merely  modified  to  the  prejudice  of 
die  creditor,  but  has  altogether  abolished,  and  thereby  im- 
paired the  obligation  of  his  contract  with  the  company."  Thit 
1  2  Wallace's  B.  10.  »  Ibid.  23. 
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iiecision,  and  tliis  reasoning  of  the  court  cover  the  general 
case  under  discussion.  If  all  the  property  of  a  debtor  was 
liable  to  execution  when  the  contract  was  entered  into,  then 
the  creditor  had  this  security  of  the  entire  property.  Re- 
moving a  portion  of  this  property  from  its  liability  to  execu- 
tion, does  not  merely  modify  the  remedy  of  the  creditor  in 
respect  to  the  property  thus  removed,  but  absolutely  destroys 
It«  and  therefore  impairs  the  whole  obligation  of  the  contj'act. 


CHAPTER  V. 


tHB  EXECUTIVE  POWERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OOVERNUENT 


§  628.  In  considering  ttie  amonnt  and  nature  of  the  author 
ity  committed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  na- 
tional government,  we  arc  now  brought  to  an  examination  of 
the  powers  and  fimctions  of  the  Executive  department.  The 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  wliich  specially  concern  this  de- 
partment are  grouped  in  Article  II.,  as  follows  :  Section  I. 
declares  that  "  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  of  America,"  and  proceeds  to 
describe  the  manner  of  choosing  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  the  eligibility  of  persons  to  those  offices ;  tlie  terms 
of  office ;  and  the  proceedings  in  case  of  the  death,  removal, 
or  other  disability  of  the  President,  Section  II.  provides  that, 
'*  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  if  tlie  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  tlie  several 
states,  when  called  into  the  actual  serrice  of  the  United  States  ; 
he  may  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  oflBcer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  ;  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  He  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  con- 
rur;  and  ho  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  pnblic 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established 
by  law:     But  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment 
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of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 
The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 

Section  III.  is  as  follows  :  "  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give 
to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  eitlier  of  them,  and,  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shaL 
think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe^ 
cuted,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States." 

Section  IV.  provides,  "  The  President,  Vice-President,  and 
all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Section  I.,  §  8,  is  in  these  words  :  "  Before  he  enter  on  the 
execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affir- 
mation :  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

§  629.  It  is  evident  that  these  several  gi*ants  of  power  to 
the  President  are  not  arranged  in  the  Constitution  according 
to  any  plan  or  scheme  of  order.  Some  of  them  are  so  entirely 
ministerial  or  formal,  that  no  time  or  space  need  be  taken  up 
with  tiieir  consideration.  In  this  class  are  the  power  to  re- 
quire an  opinion  in  writing  from  the  heads  of  departments,  the 
power  to  call  extraordinary  sessions  of  Congress,  or  of  either 
house  thereof,  the  power  to  adjourn  Congress  in  one  emer- 
gency, and  the  power  to  issue  commissions  to  all  officers  of  the 
United  States.  Disregarding,  therefore,  the  order  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  President  are  arranged  in  the  second  article 
of  the  Constitution,  I  shall  treat  of  the  more  important  in  th» 
following  manner : 
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First.  The  general  nature  of  the  Executive  department  and 
of  the  Executive  functions. 

Secondly.  The  power  by  which  the  instruments  and  means 
for  discharging  almost  all  other  executive  functions  are  created, 
or  the  power  to  appoint  officers. 

Thirdly.  The  general,  sweeping,  and  inclusive  esecutive 
power  to  take  care  that  the  laws  shall  be  faithfully  executed. 

Then,  taking  up  the  special  functions,  which  are  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  independent  of  the  le^slature,  I  shall 
consider, 

Foorthly.  The  power  to  control  and  manage  the  external 
relations  of  the  country,  and  many  of  the  internal  relations, 
through  the  means  of  treaties,  and  of  diplomatic  communica- 
tions with  foreign  governments. 

Fifthly.    Tlie  pardoning  power. 

Sixthly.  The  power  to  give  information  to  Congress,  and 
to  recommend  measures  to  their  consideration. 

Seventhly.  The  powers  of  commander-in-chief,  or  the  mili- 
tary and  war  powers  ;  and 

Lastly.  The  responsibility  of  the  President,  and  his  Uabill^ 
to  an  impeachment. 

SECTION  L 


§  630.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  Executive  power 
■hall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
meaning  of  this  clause  is  that  he  is  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment; that  all  its  powers  and  functions  Immediately  or  medi- 
ately centre  in  him,  and  that  he  and  he  alone  Is  ultimately 
res])onsihle  for  their  due  execution.  Certainly  it  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution  that  he  alone  was  to  perform 
jnaided  all  the  enormous  detail  of  executive  duties  which  fall 
to  this  department.  These  must  of  necessity  be  carried  on  by  a 
past  retinue  of  subordinate  officers,  of  various  grades  and  func- 
tions ;  but  all   tliese  officers  represent  the  Chief  Magisinite, 
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In  fact,  then,  the  Executive  department  includes  the  President 
as  its  head,  as  the  embodiment  of  Executive  power,  and  the 
inferior  ministerial  officers,  —  the  cabinet,  the  foreign  minis- 
ters, thn  revenue  agents,  the  postal  agents,  the  marslials,  the 
law  agents,  and  the  like,  —  who  are  but  representatives  of,  and 
answerable  to,  the  Chief  Magistrate.  He  acts  through  them, 
they  are  his  means  and  instruments  for  performing  Executive 
functions. 

§  631.  It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  President 
is  an  independent,  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government. 
The  grand  theory  of  the  Constitution  makes  him  a  co-equal  in 
the  tri-partite  organization.  He  draws  his  power  from  the 
same  source  as  the  national  legislature  and  judiciary ;  he  is 
answerable  to  neither ;  his  discretion  is  as  absolute  as  that  of 
any  legislator,  and  more  so  than  that  of  any  judge ;  no  other 
branch  of  the  government  may  rightfully  interfere  with  him  in 
the  exercise  of  that  discretion ;  he  can  only  be  reached  by  an 
iiui)eachment,  when  he  has  used  his  discretion,  not  merely  in 
a  mistaken  or  even  arbitrary  manner,  but  in  a  corrupt  or  crim- 
inal manner. 

§  632.  It  is  true  that  Congress  is  authorized  by  Article  I., 
Section  VIII.,  §  18,  "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  i)owers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  ill  any  department  or  officer  thereof."  But  this  clause  does 
not  enable  Congress  to  enlarge  the  capacity  with  which  the 
President  is  independently  clothed  by  the  organic  law  ;  much 
less  does  it  enable  Congress  to  restrict,  limit,  or  abridge  that 
capacity.  Tliis  grant  to  the  legislature  is  intended  as  ancillary 
Lierely ;  it  empowers  that  body  to  aid  the  President  in  the 
discharge  of  his  executive  functions  ;  it  may  create  opportuni- 
ties or  occasions  for  calling  those  functions  into  play.  But 
Congress  may  not  directly  or  indirectly  establish  another  Ex- 
ecutive than  the  President,  either  with  complete  or  with  partial 
powers  and  capacities.  "  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President"  "  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  The  language  is  not  that  he  shall  execute 
the  laws;  and   Congress  may  therefore  create   subordinate 
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offices,  anil  may  define  the  duties  of  rh?  officers  in  tfae  diobI 
positive  manner,  so  that  Hwy  slial!  be  clollied  with  no  discre- 
tion. Such  officers  would  actiiativ  execute  the  laws;  and  tint 
great  msss  of  positive  laws  have  ha^n  thus  executed  from  tlio 
comniencement  of  the  government  ;  and  this  arraiifreinent  ap- 
pears to  be  abHolutfly  necessary.  But  still  the  President  luu^t 
be  left  free  to  "  lake  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted ; "  lliat  is,  flee  to  take  care  that  the  subordinate  officers, 
who  are  charged  with  express,  positive  duties,  in  fad  ptTform 
those  duties  faithfully.  Any  Attempt  to  clothe  a  subordinalu 
official  agent,  whether  of  a  high  or  of  a  low  grade,  with  ex- 
press, positive  duties  which  lie  must  fulfil  to  the  letter,  or  with 
duties,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  has  a  discretion,  and  to 
remove  him  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  President,  to  make 
liim  entirely  independent  of  the  Ciiief  Magistrate,  —  any  such 
ttteni]»t  would  be  dircclly  contrary  both  to  the  letter  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  would  be  so  far  a  vesting  the 
Executive  power  in  a  person  other  than  the  President ;  and  it 
would  so  far  deprive  the  President  of  the  express  power  con- 
ferred upon  him  to  "'  bike  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted." Great  as  is  the  legislative  function,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  never  authorized  their  Congress  to  con- 
struct a  new  Constitution. 

§  633.  The  powers  conferred  upon  the  President  are  largely, 
almost  entirely,  political ;  and  his  acts,  by  which  those  powers 
are  exercised,  are  equally  political,  as  much  so  as  the  art  of  a 
legislator  in  voting  for  or  against  a  proposed  statute.  Being 
thus  political,  they  can  rarely  Iw  brought  within  the  scope  of  a 
judicial  examination  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice. 
Whenever  thus  examined,  it  is  not  the  direct  personal  act  of 
the  President  which  is  submitted  to  this  scrutiny,  but  the  net 
of  some  infeiior  ministerial  officer,  who  is  in  theory,  and  per- 
haps in  practice,  the  direct  instrument  for  exercising  the  exec- 
utive function.  Laws  of  Congress  are  always  examinable,  and 
are  frequently  examined  by  the  courts,  and  pronounced  valid 
or  void.  But  even  here  the  examination  cannot  take  place 
until  some  attempt  has  been  made  tr.  carry  the  law  into  exe- 
ention,  so  that  some  individual  rights  are  affected.     When  the 
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law  is  thus  brought  before  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  that 
tribunal  pronounces  directly  upon  the  question  whether  there 
be  any  such  law ;  whether  there  be  any  thing  which  the  exec- 
utive department  can  execute.  Thus  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  questioned  in  an  incidental  manner  ;  those  of  his 
subordinates  may  be  questioned  in  a  direct  manner  ;  for  these 
powers,  in  each  particular  case,  must  be  based  upon  some  af- 
firmative constitutional  grant,  or  upon  some  existing  law  made 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  -which  may  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
enforced. 

§  634.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  even  here  the  courts, 
whatever  authority  they  may  possess  over  subordinate  minis- 
terial officers,  do  not,  and  cannot,  examine  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  President's  acts,  outside  of  the  question 
whether  there  be  a  valid  law,  or  an  affirmative  constitutional 
grant,  as  the  foundation  and  support  of  those  acts ;  and  do 
not,  and  cannot,  directly  examine  the  President's  personal  acts, 
or  restrain  or  control  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  func- 
tions, even  though  it  be  alleged  that  there  is  no  valid  law,  or 
affirmative  constitutional  grant,  to  authorize  and  support  such 
act.  These  principles  were  clearly  set  forth  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  Marbury  v.  Madison,^  and  were  affirmed  and  es- 
tablished by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  v.  Andrew  Johnson.^ 

Thus,  if  we  could  suppose  the  case  that  all  existing  statutes 
of  Congress  should  be  entirely  repealed,  and  the  country 
should  be  left  absolutely  without  any  national  legislation,  it  is 
plain  that  a  large  portion  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  his  subordinates,  would 
immediately  become  suspended,  and  would  only  be  revived 
when  Congress  should  again  resume  its  work  of  creating  posi- 
tive law.  In  other  words,  although  the  capacity  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  discharge  his  entire  range  of  functions  always  exists, 
and  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  Congress  or  by  the 
courts,  yet  the  opportunities  and  occasions  to  exert  these 
powers,  and  th  2refore  the  extent  and  number  of  the  powers 
themselves,  do  and  must  rest  largely  upon  the  prior  exercise 

1  1  Cranch's  R.  187.  •  4  WaUace's  B  476 
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jf  the  legiuUtive  will.  This  is  pecoliarlj  Ii-dr  of  that  great 
mass  of  subordinate  civil  officers  whose  creation  is  within  the 
authority  of  Conpress,  These  persons  are  appointed  to  fill 
official  positions  ;  the  verj  offices  themselves  are  established  to 
carry  out  and  enforci'  certain  special  laws,  or  classes  of  laws; 
the  functiuns  and  duties  are  defined ;  there  is  no  discretion 
allowed  j  the  number  and  scope  of  these  functions  and  dnties 
depend,  therefore,  upon  the  legislative  act  which  lies  back  of 
all  this  mode  of  execution.  But  while  in  great  measure  the 
opportunities  and  occasions  for  the  President  to  use  |K)wers, 
and  the  number  and  scope  of  those  powers  themselves,  do  in 
fact,  and  must  by  any  theory,  largely  depend  upon  a  prior  ex- 
ercise of  the  legislative  will,  this  is  not  completely  and  abso- 
lutely true.  And  this  leads  me  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
President's  executive  attributes  and  functions  in  their  totality, 
and  the  classes  into  which  they  necessarily  se[>arate  them- 
selves. 

§  635.  There  are  three  independent  classes  of  executive  at- 
tributes and  functions,  all  resulting  from  the  provisions  of  the 
national  Constitution. 

First.  As  tlio  President  is  an  independent,  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  government,  and  as  the  Constitution  contains 
some  express  affirmative  grants  of  power  to  liJm  alone,  there 
are  and  must  be  certain  attributes  and  functions  which  have 
no  connection  with  proper  legislation ;  which  are  completely 
■ouferred  by  the  terms  of  the  organic  law  ;  wliicli  do  not  de- 
jjend  upon  any  prior  statutes  for  the  opportunities  or  occasions 
of  their  exereise,  nor  for  their  number  and  scope;  which 
would  still  exist  and  might  still  be  carried  into  operation,  if 
Congress  should  blot  out  all  its  laws,  or  should  attempt  to  re- 
strain and  limit  the  President,  in  his  official  proceedings,  from 
calling  them  into  action.  Such  suppositions  as  the  latter  are, 
of  course,  violent,  and  perhaps  absurd  ;  but  they  serve  to  draw 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  various  kinds  and  classoB 
gf  executive  atti-ibutes,  and  to  point  out  the  relations  between 
the  depurtuients  of  the  general  government. 

§  G3t).  In  resjwct  to  the  executive  powers  which  fall  within 
tliii  class,  tlie  Freaident  is  clothed  with  an  absolute,  unlimitOQ 
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discretion.  The  acts  done  by  virtue  of  these  powers  are  com- 
pletely political.  The  subjects  themselves,  over  which  the 
powers  extend,  do  not  fall  within  the  province  of  Congressional 
legislation ;  and  that  body  cannot  by  any  laws  enlarge  or  di- 
minish the  President's  capacity ;  it  can  do  nothing  more  than 
pass  such  laws,  if  it  thinks  proper,  as  shall  aid  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate in  the  execution  of  these  powers.  Nor  may  the  courts 
interfere,  and  assume  to  regulate  the  President's  conduct. 
His  great  responsibility  is  to  the  people ;  and  the  sole  official 
check  is  his  liability  to  an  impeachment. 

By  far  the  most  important  function  of  this  class  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  and  includes  the 
power  to  make  treaties  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
power  to  receive  and  hold  communication  with  foreign  minis- 
ters. Of  far  less  moment  are  the  powers  to  furnish  informa- 
tion to  Congress,  to  recommend  measures,  to  convene  either  or 
both  houses,  and  to  adjourn  the  Congress  in  a  certain  emer- 
gency. 

No  doubt  these  independent  and  absolute  attributes  of  the 
President  would  be  barren  of  any  great  results  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  other  departments,  and  especially  of  the 
legislature  ;  but  it  is  certainly  possible  to  suppose  that  they 
should  exist  and  be  exercised  separately.  By  thus  supposing 
a  case  where  one  department  should  act  entirely  alone,  we  are 
able  to  clear  up  and  fix  our  conceptions  o£  their  respective  in- 
dependent and  mutually  dependent  functions  while  they  act 
together. 

§  637.  Second.  The  second  class  of  executive  attributes 
and  functions  are  those  which  depend  upon  some  prior  statute 
of  Congress  for  the  opportunities  and  occasions  upon  which 
they  may  be  exercised.  The  constitutional  grants  of  power 
are  affirmative  and  express  ;  but  they  relate  to  such  a  class  of 
acts,  that  Congress  must  furnish  the  subject-matter  upon  which 
the  power  may  be  exerted.  But  even  here,  the  legislature  has 
exhausted  its  authority  when  it  has  furnished  the  occasion  or 
opportunity.  The  executive  attributes  having  been  brought  into 
olay,  the  discretion  of  the  President  is  as  absolute  atid  unlimit- 
ed as  in  the  cases  embraced  within  the  former  class.   His  \ovfer 
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18  full  and  complete,  and  belongs  to  him  by  the  express  termi 
of  the  organic  law ;  the  legislature  may  pass  laws  proper  and 
necessary  to  aid  liiin,  if  needed,  in  the  execution  of  this  power, 
bat  may  not  lanfiilly  increase  or  abridge  it.  The  same  discre- 
tion also  extends  to  those  subordinates  who  may  be  employed 
to  exercise  in  fact  this  class  of  executive  functions.  Indeed 
their  acta  are,  in  such  cases,  bis  acts ;  their  discretion  is  bis 
discretion.  The  only  manner  in  which  Congress  moy  curtail 
the  number  and  scope  of  these  attributes  and  functions  held  by 
the  President,  is  by  diminishing  or  removing  the  opportunities 
and  occasions  upon  which  they  are  called  into  operation. 

The  most  important  of  these  functions  are  those  belonging 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  the  pardoning  power,  and  the  ap- 
pointing power.  The  President's  capacity  as  commander-in- 
chief  certainly  remains  dormant  until  Congress  lias  raised  an 
army,  lias  constructed  a  navy,  or  has  provided  for  calling  forth 
the  militia;  his  pardoning  power  cannot  be  exercised  until 
Congress  has  defined  crimes  and  apportioned  punishments; 
bis  power  lo  appoint  officers  cannot  be  exerted  until  Congress 
has  created  the  olSces  which  may  be  611ed. 

§  638,  Third.  The  third  class  of  executive  attributes  and 
functions  are  those  which  depend  upon  some  piior  laws  of 
Congress  not  only  for  the  opportunities  and  occasions  of  their 
exercise,  but  for  their  number,  character,  and  scope.  Over 
this  class  the  legislature  lias  a  more  complete  control.  It 
passes  laws  which  must  be  executed.  No  discretion  need  be 
left  in  the  President.  Indeed,  the  actual  execution  moy  bo 
intrusted  to  designated  subordinate  officers,  and  these  officers 
may  be  directed  in  the  plainest  and  most  positive  terms  what 
steps  to  take,  what  duties  to  perform.  In  such  cases  the  only 
duty  of  the  President  is  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  This  class  evidently  embraces  by  far  the 
greater  jtart  of  the  Congressional  legislation,  and  of  the  exec- 
utive functions  based  thereon. 

§  639.  We  have  thus  seen,  that  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tiona  included  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  the  President  ib 
slothed  with  a  complete  discretion.  Many  of  the  acts  dono  by 
tirtue  thereof,  iie  does  himself;  they  are  the  result  of  his  owb 
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rolition.  Many  of  these  acts,  however,  are  done  by  subordi- 
nate officers,  who  to  this  extent  represent  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
But  in  respect  to  the  functions  included  in  the  third  class,  the 
President  may  be  deprived  of  all  discretion  ;  special  officers 
may  be  charged  by  Congress  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  its 
measures.  Such  officers  are  subject  to  a  double  liability.  As 
the  laws  of  Congress  indicate  the  exact  scope  of  their  public 
duties,  an  injured  party  may  obtain  redress  against  them 
through  the  courts  for  any  transgression  of  those  duties  ;  and  a 
party,  whom  the  laws  have  clothed  with  a  positive  right,  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  a  court  having  jurisdiction,  to  compel  them 
to  perform  their  duties.  These  ministerial  officers  must  also 
be  responsible  to  the  President  for  the  manner  in  tvhich  they 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  Congress,  or  else  he  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  given  him  by  the  Constitution  to  "  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  The  only  method 
by  which  this  responsibility  can  be  made  effective,  is  a  removal 
of  the  delinquent  subordinate  from  his  office. 

§  640.  The  views  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  were 
very  clearly  stated  and  maintained  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  the  great  case  of  Marbury  v,  Madison.^  He  says :  "  By 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  President  is  invested 
with  certain  important  political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountable  only  to  his 
country  in  his  political  character,  and  to  his  own  conscience. 
To  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  is  authorized 
to  appoint  certain  officers,  who  act  by  his  authority  and  in 
conformity  with  his  orders.  In  such  cases  their  acts  are  his 
acts  ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  manner 
in  which  executive  discretion  may  be  used,  still  there  exists 
and  can  exist  no  power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  sub- 
jects are  political.  They  respect  the  nation,  not  individual 
rights,  and  being  intrusted  to  the  Executive,  the  decision  of 
the  Executive  is  conclusive.  The  application  of  this  remark 
will  be  perceived  by  adverting  to  the  Act  of  Congress  for  es- 
tablishing the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  officer,  as 
his  duties  were  prescribed  by  thata:t,  is  to  conform  precisely  to 

1  1  CraDch'8  R.  137,  165. 
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tlie  will  of  the  President.  He  is  the  mere  organ  by  whom  thai 
will  lu  comnmiiicaleJ.  The  acta  of  such  an  officer,  as  an  officer, 
can  never  be  exittniiiable  by  the  courts.  But  when  tlie  I^ialn- 
ture  proceeds  to  impose  on  that  officer  nthi-r  duties ;  when  he  ia 
directed  [wremptorily  ti>  perform  certain  acts;  when  tlie  rights 
of  individuaU 31*6  deiwndent  on  the  performance  of  those  acts; 
lie  is  so  far  the  officer  of  the  law,  is  nmenabte  to  the  laws  for 
hifl  conduct,  and  cannot  at  Iiis  discretion  sport  away  the  vested 
righti  of  others.  Tlie  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is,  that 
where  the  heads  of  departments  are  the  political  or  confidential 
agents  of  the  Executive,  merely  to  execute  the  will  of  tho 
President,  or  rather,  to  act  in  cases  in  which  the  Kxecutjve 
possesses  a  constitutional  or  legal  discretion,  nothing  can  be 
more  perfectly  clear  than  that  their  acts  are  only  politically 
esaminahle.  But  where  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law, 
and  individual  rights  depend  upon  the  pci-formaiice  of  that 
duty,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  individual  who  considers 
himself  injured,  has  a  right  to  resort  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
for  a  remedy/' 

§  641.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  analysis,  that  the 
plan  of  government  adopted  in  the  Constitution  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  practically  operative  in  Great  Britain. 
So  fur  as  the  President  has  executive  functions  directly  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  is  indejiendent  of  Congress.  It  was  never 
intended  that  the  legislature  should  draw  to  itself  the  duty 
of  administering  the  laws  which  it  makes.  There  is  danger, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  lest  the  Congress  should  trench  upon 
the  atti-ibutcs  of  the  Executive,  This  is  not  done  by  inters 
fering  with  llie  class  of  powers  first  above  stated  (§§  635, 636). 
Tlio  subject-mBlter  of  lhi;se  powers  lies  so  plainly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  tho  legislature,  that  any  assertion  of  jurisdiction 
ovor  tliem  is  lianily  to  be  anticipated.  The  tendency,  if  i( 
exist  at  all,  is  to  control  the  Prcsident  in  the  exercise  of  his 
Amctioos  of  the  second  class  (|  637)  ;  or  to  commit  thoae  of 
the  third  class  (^  C3S),  to  suboi-dinates,  and  to  limit  and  re- 
itrain  the  Prttsidcnt  in  any  practical  exercise  over  those  sub- 
•rdinates,  of  his  power  to  "  take  care  tJiat  the  laws  be  faith- 
•ullj  executed."     I  need  hardly  say  that  such  legislatiMi  ■ 
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Opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  organic  law  ;  and  if  it  became  gen- 
eral, would  break  down  the  independence  of  the  Executive, 
and  practically  reduce  the  government  to  a  single  political 
branch. 

SECTION  U. 

THE   POWER   TO   APPOINT   OFFICERS. 

§  642,  We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  and  consider  the 
various  classes  of  executive  powers  in  the  order  already  men- 
tioned. I  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  Power  of  Appoint- 
ment, because  the  officers,  in  all  their  various  subordinate 
grades,  are  the  means  and  instruments  by  which  the  laws  shall 
be  executed,  and  the  general  functions  and  duties  of  the  de- 
partment performed.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on 
this  subject  are  as  follows  :  "  He  [the  President]  shall  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the 
Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  The  President 
shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which 
sliall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 

Certain  officers  are  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  and  the 
metliod  of  their  choice  or  election  is  also  strictiv  defined  in 
that  instrument.  These  are  the  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  Presidential  Electors,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
tiie  House  of  Representatives.  Article  I.,  Sections  II.  and 
III.,  give  exclusive  power  to  each  house  of  Congress  to  choose 
its  own  officers.  Article  IH.,  Section  L,  declares  that  the 
judicial  department  shall  consist  of  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
of  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  shall  from  time  to  time 
Didain  and  establish.  The  number  of  the  judges  is  left  on« 
tircly  to  the  Congress;  but  the  article  requires  that  all  the 
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judges  when  appointed  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior. It  will  be  seen,  tlierefore,  that  a  verv  few  otfices 
and  oiHcers  are  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  either  Congress 
or  President ;  that  a  very  few  are  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  respective  houses  of  Congress ;  that  the  judges  when 
ajipointed, — as  long  as  the  courts  sliall  exist,  —  are  beyond 
tlie  control  of  Congress  ur  President,  because  lliey  cannot  be 
removed  during  good  behavior,  nor  can  their  salaries  bg 
diminished  during  their  terms  of  office. 

5  tiiS.  In  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  subordinate  officers, 
Congress  and  the  President  have  correlative  powers  ;  neither 
can  act  without  the  other.  Congress  has  full  power  to  create  the 
office  by  law  ;  to  fix  tlie  compensation  ;  to  allot  the  powers  and 
duties  ;  to  prescribe  general  (|ua1ificalions  or  conditions,  such  as 
that  security  shall  be  given  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  duties,  and 
perhaps  personal  qualifications,  such  as  loyalty ;  and,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  regulate  the  term  of  office.  This  done,  the  power 
of  Congress  ceases;  they  can  do  no  direct  act  towards  filling 
the  office.  Such  act  is  the  sole,  independent  function  of  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  j  except  that 
in  the  case  of  "  inferior  officers,"  the  appointment  may  be 
vested  by  law  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  the  com-ts,  or  in 
[he  heads  of  departments,  without  requiring  the  Senate's  con- 
sent. What  class  of  officers  come  within  the  designation  of 
"inferior,"  has  never  been  established,  and  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  precision  and  certainty.  The  practical  con- 
struction which  Congress  has  placed  upon  the  clause,  confines 
its  operation  to  those  public  agents  whose  duties  are  quite  sub- 
ordinate. 

§  644.  When  the  Constitution  was  first  submitted  to  the 
people  for  adoption,  many  persons  of  great  ability  and  e.tpe- 
rience,  as  well  as  many  others  who  were  only  demagogues, 
attacked  the  pro]>osed  scheme  with  vigor  and  persistence. 
These  attacks  were  largely  directed  against  the  plan  fur  an 
Executive ;  and  among  others  of  his  powers  whidi  were  ob- 
jected to,  none  was  opposed  more  bitterly  than  the  power 
of  appointment.  As  a  clear  statement  of  these  objections,  I 
will  quote  from  the  celebrated  letter  of  Luther  Martin  to  tho 
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Maryland  Legislature.  Mr.  Martin  was  certainly  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  his  time,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  He  says :  ^  **  To  that  part  of  this 
article  which  gives  the  President  a  right  to  nominate,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  all  the  officers  civil 
and  military  of  the  United  States,  there  was  considerable  op- 
position. It  was  said  that  the  person  who  nominates,  will 
always  in  reality  appoint,  and  that  this  was  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  power  and  influence  which,  together  with  the  other 
powers  bestowed  upon  him,  would  place  him  above  all  restraint 
and  control.  In  fine,  it  was  urged  that  the  President  as  here 
constituted,  was  a  King  in  every  thing  but  the  name  ;  that 
though  he  was  to  be  chosen  for  a  limited  time,  yet,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  if  he  is  not  re-elected,  it  will  depend 
entirely  upon  his  own  moderation  whether  he  will  resign  that 
authority  with  which  he  has  once  been  invested ;  that  from 
his  having  the  appointment  of  all  varieties  of  officers  in  every 
part  of  the  civil  department,  who  will  be  very  numerous  in 
themselves  and  their  connections,  relations,  friends,  and  de- 
pendents, he  will  have  a  formidable  host  devoted  to  his  inter- 
ests, and  ready  to  support  his  ambitious  views It 

was  further  observed  that  the  only  appearanco  of  responsibility 
in  the  President,  which  the  system  holds  out  to  our  view,  is 
the  provision  for  impeachment ;  but  that  when  we  reflect  that 
he  cannot  be  impeached  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  members  of  this  house  are  rendered  dependent 
upon,  and  unduly  under  the  influence  of,  the  President,  by 
being  appointable  to  offices  of  which  he  has  the  sole  nomina- 
tion, so  that  without  his  favor  and  approbation  they  cannot 
obtain  them,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  a  majority 
will  ever  concur  in  impeaching  the  President,  let  his  conduct 
be  ever  so  reprehensible ;  especially,  too,  as  the  final  event  of 
that  impeachment  will  depend  upon  a  different  body,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  certain, 
should  the  decision  be  ultimately  in  favor  of  the  President,  to 
become  thereby  the  objects  of  his  displeasure,  and  to  bar  to 
.hemselves  every  avenue  to  the  emoluments  of  government 

1  EUiotCs  Debates,  VoL  1,  p.  879. 
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SfaouM  he,  contrary  to  probability,  be  iinpeaclied,  he  is  aftet^ 
wards  to  be  tried  and  adjudged  by  the  Senate,  and  witliout 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  who  shall  be 
present,  ho  cannot  be  convicted.  This  Senate  being  cansti- 
tuted  a  [irivy  council  to  the  President,  it  Is  probable  many  of 
its  leading  and  influential  members  may  havu  advised  and  con- 
curred in  the  very  measures  for  wliich  he  may  be  iiui>cachetl." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  Edmund 
Randoljih  hoped  that  the  proposed  constitution  would  be 
amended  by  taking  from  the  President  '*  the  power  of  nomin- 
ating ti.  the  judiciary  ofGces,  or  of  filling  up  the  vacancies 
which  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  grant- 
ing commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
session."  ^ 

These  quotations  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  objections  of 
statesmen  to  the  proposed  constitution  ;  the  violent  and  absurd 
vituperations  of  mere  haranguers  like  Patrick  Heiirj',  need 
not  be  cited.  How  great  an  element  of  truth,  and  how  great 
of  error,  is  contained  in  these  critical  predictions,  each  student 
of  our  history  must  decide  fur  himself. 

§  645.  To  these  arguments  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
replied,  that  as  the  President  is  responsible  for  the  due  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  he  should  choose  the  suboitlinate  agents  by 
whom  the  cKecution  was  to  be  in  feet  performed ;  that  in 
every  foi'm  of  civil  society  some  confidence  must  be  placed  in 
human  nature  ;  that  many  of  the  objections  brought  forward 
would  equally  apply  to  every  kind  of  government ;  that  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  when  the  responsibility  of  appointment 
rests  upon  one  person  alone,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
affected  by  tlie  weight  of  the  duty,  and  to  make  good  nomina- 
tion?, than  where  the  responsibility  is  divided  among  several, 
50  that  no  one  can  feel  it  to  rest  wholly  upon  himself;  thai 
the  chances  of  having  good  men  nominated  by  the  President, 
are,  therefore,  much  greater  tlian  would  be  were  the  officers 
to  be  chosen  by  Congress,  or  some  other  delil)erative  body 
finally,  that  tJio  President  would  always  be  held  in  check,  fo^ 
ihe  ratification  of  the  Senate  was  indispensable. 
I  EUioifi  DtbaU$,  VoL  1,  p.  491. 
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I  646.  I  shall  now  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
power  itself.  The  President  is  to  nominate,  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  officers.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  government,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  few  per- 
sons to  give  such  a  construction  to  this  language  as  would 
make  the  Senate  the  body  to  take  the  initiative.  It  was  urged 
that,  as  the  Senate  was  to  advise  as  well  as  to  consent,  they 
could  only  advise  a  course  of  action  prior  to  that  action  ;  that 
we  consent  to  a  thing  after  we  know  it  is  attempted  to  be 
done,  but  we  advise  a  thing  prior  to  any  attempt ;  that  the 
only  way  possible  for  the  Senate  to  advise  as  well  as  to  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  officers,  was  for  thein  to  suggest 
names  to  the  President,  from  which  he  might  choose  a  person 
whcse  nomination  would  be  communicated  to  the  Senate, 
whereupon  that  body  would  proceed  to  indicate  its  consent  to 
that  [)articular  appointment  by  ratifying  it.  This  course  of 
argument,  though  plainly  having  some  grammatical  correct- 
ness, was  not  convincing.  It  was  evident  that  such  a  course 
would  virtually  make  the  Senate  the  sole  appointing  power ; 
tliat  the  President  would  only  be  the  registrar  of  their  decrees. 
And,  besides,  the  nomination  of  a  person  is  not  his  appoint* 
ment ;  it  is  only  the  initial  step  towards  that  result.  The  ap- 
pointment takes  place  when  the  President  has  issued  the 
officer's  commission,  which  can  only  be  done  after  the  action 
of  the  Senate.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  that  the  Senate  does  advise  the  appointment  as  well 
as  consent  to  it.  This  construction  has  been  established  by  an 
uniform  practice  ;  and  the  appointing  power  is  actually  exer- 
cised by  the  President  in  nominating  a  person  to  the  Senate, 
and  by  the  Senate  in  ratifying  or  rejecting  such  nomination. 

Still,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  as  the  practice  has  been  thus 
settled,  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  receives  no  greater  effi- 
cacy from  the  presence  of  the  word  advise ;  to  all  intent*  and 
purposes  the  Senate  simply  consents  to  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  appointment  he  makes.  Indeed,  the  President 
goes  elsewhere  for  advice.  But  the  real  power  of  the  Senate 
Mas  not  been  abridged  by  the  received  interpretation  put  upon 
the  organic  law.     When  there  has  been  a  difference  between 
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^em  and  the  Execative,  they  have  not  been  slow  to  me  tbvir 
prert^lire,  and  to  ose  it  snccessfallv-  In  fact,  they  nay 
perhapA,  be  able  to  go  beyond  the  function  speciailv  eommitted 
to  them,  and  may,  in  troth,  dictate  a  nomination  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

J  647.  I  am  now  broogbt  to  the  important  ({ucstion,  Olm 
the  Prenident  remove  from  office  ?  It  will  be  noticed  that  (he 
Constitution  in  absolutely  silent  u|ion  this  sobject.  Whatever 
power  of  removal  there  may  be,  must,  therefore,  be  implied  as 
s  reasonable  consei^uence  and  concomitant  of  some  other 
powers  expressly  granted.  That  officers  may  be  removed,  is 
conceded  on  all  hands  ;  by  whom  the  removal  is  to  be  made, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  a  qnestion  not  yet  definitely  settled. 
There  are  only  three  possible  alternatives.  Either  the  Fred- 
dent  may  remove,  apon  his  own  volition,  independent  of  the 
Senate,  or  of  Congress ;  or  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  remove,  independent  of 
Congress ;  or  the  Congress  baa  complete  control  of  the  subject, 
and  may  establish  snch  rules  respecting  removals  as  it  thinks 
proper.  If  the  authority  belongs  to  the  President,  it  is  in- 
ferred from  and  included  in  some  more  general  functions 
granted  to  the  Executive;  if  the  President  and  the  Senate 
possess  the  power,  it  is  because  ihey  together  hold  the  power 
of  appointment.  In  either  case  this  special  prerogative  would 
be  oonferred  by  the  Constitution  as  abt^olutely  as  though 
expressed  in  positive  terms  ;  it  could  not  he  abiidged  by  any 
legislation.  If  the  whole  subject  is  within  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, tliis  results  from  their  general  power  to  create  offices, 
and  to  pass  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution 
the  attrihutea  and  functions  granted  to  other  departments.  Nn 
case  has  ever  yet  ari'seii  in  which  a  judicial  construction  was 
given  to  the  Constitution  in  this  respect.  Ex  parte  Hennen,' 
which  is  sometimes  referred  to,  simply  determined  the  author- 
ity of  a  district  judge  to  remove  the  clerk  of  the  district  court, 
onder  a  statute  of  Congress  which  gave  to  the  judge  the  right 
to  appoint,  hut  was  silent  in  reference  to  removal.  The  legi^ 
Hive  and  executive  construction  has,  however,  until  very 
1  18  Patera'  R.  SSO. 
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recently,  been  uniform  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  has  declared  in  favor  of  the  sole  authority  of  the 
President. 

§  648.  The  question  was  first  raised  and  discussed  in  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1789,  when  a  bill  for  establishing  an  execu- 
tive departme;it,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
was  pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  first 
clause,  after  stating  the  title  of  the  officer,  and  recapitulating 
his  duties,  had  these  words,  "to  be  removable  from  office  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States."  A  motion  was  made  to 
strike  out  this  clause,  and  the  discussion  turned  upon  the 
power  of  removal  under  the  Constitution.  It  seems  to  have 
been  conceded  that  the  power  resides,  either  absolutely  in  the 
President,  or  in  the  President  and  Senate  conjointly.  The 
supporters  of  the  motion  generally  advocated  the  latter  con- 
struction. They  urged  that  the  removal  from  office  was  a 
part  of  the  appointing  power ;  that  as  the  power  to  appoint 
was  conferred  in  distinct  terms  upon  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  it  was  to  be  considered  by  necessary 
implication  that  the  power  to  remove  resided  in  the  same 
hands ;  that  under  the  Constitution  the  President  could  re- 
move with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  that  any  attempt  by 
statute  to  confer  the  power  on  the  President  alone,  was  uncon- 
stitutional ;  that  to  clothe  the  President  with  this  power  was 
in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  as  he  might  as  readily  use  it 
for  ])artisan  and  personal  ends,  as  for  the  public  good.  Many 
gentlemen  of  great  ability  and  influence  advocated  these 
views. 

§  649.  It  was  answered,  that  the  statute  would  not,  indeed, 
make  the  President's  power  any  greater  than  it  was  before,  but 
that  the  clause  in  question  was  eminently  proper  as  a  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  Constitution  by  the  legislature  ;  that  as  the 
executive  power  was,  in  general  terms,  vested  in  the  Presi- 
lent,  he  possesses  all  such  power  to  a  full  extent  except  where 
it  is  limited  in  the  same  instrument ;  that  the  appointment  and 
-cmoval  of  officers  is  essentially  an  executive  act,  and  that,  had 
tlie  Constitution  been  entirely  silent  upon  the  subject,  the 
President  would  have  had  full  and  sole  power  to  make  all  ap- 
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pointmenta :  that  his  anthority  to  appoint  was  limited  in  ex- 
press terms,  but  his  authority  to  remove  wa.s  not  limited  at  all, 
and  Congress  hail  no  power  to  interpolate  a  limitation  upon 
tha  general  psecutive  functions,  whioii  the  Constitution  does 
not  expressly,  or  by  any  necessary  implication,  contain.  To 
these  considemtions  it  was  added,  that  without  the  power  to 
remove,  tlie  President  would  be  shorn  of  half  liis  indL'jienilcnt 
authority;  that  he  would  be  under  a  responsibihty  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  laws,  wiihout  any  means  of  enforcing 
'lis  will  upon  officers  who  might,  perhaps,  he  incompetent  or 
untrustworthy.  In  short,  that  it  would  often  happen  that  an 
officer  should  be  removed  for  a  cause  not  sufficient  for  an  im- 
peachment, and  that  the  President  is  the  proper  person  to 
judge  of  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  such  causes,  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  the  principal  champion  of  the  President's  absolute 
power,  and  his  arguments  and  influence  doubtless  carried  with 
him  a  majority  of  the  House.  In  answering  the  objection  that 
Such  a  power  in  the  President  might  easily  become  dangerans, 
that  he  might  remove  officers  from  mere  partisan  and  personal 
ends,  he  said  :  "  The  danger,  then,  consists  mei-ely  in  this, — 
the  President  can  displace  from  office  a  man  wliose  merits  re- 
quire that  he  should  be  continued  in  it.  What  wilt  be  the 
motives  which  the  President  can  feel  for  such  an  abuse  of  his 
power,  and  the  restraints  that  operate  to  prevent  it  ?  In  the 
first  place  he  will  be  impeachable  by  this  house,  before  the 
Senate,  for  such  an  act  of  maladministration  \  fur  I  contend 
that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  officers  would  subject 
him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  own  high  trust." 
The  motion  to  strike  out  tlie  clause  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
tbirty-fiiur  to  twenty.' 

^  G-50.  The  grounds  thus  assumed  by  a  majority  of  the 
House,  at  the  very  commencement  of  our  present  Union,  have 
been  assented  to  by  every  administration  since,  and  have  fup- 
Dished  a  rule  for  tlie  guidance  of  every  President,  of  whatever 
Bcliool  of  political  opinion,  fi'om  Washington  to  the  present 
Executive.  The  only  diffi;rence  between  tiiese  Chief  Magis- 
trates has  been  in  respect  to  the  causes  which  they  hRT< 
1  EUiott'i  Debala,  Vol  1,  pp.  350-404.  . 
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deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  a  removal ;  whether  they  have 
required  causes  personal  with  the  officer,  affecting  his  integrity 
or  his  capacity,  or  whether  they  liave  relied  on  causes  that 
were  only  partisan  and  political.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  the  kinds  of  removal  which  the  opponents 
of  the  President's  power  described  as  so  dangerous,  and  which 
Mr.  Madison  declared  would  be  sufficient  ground  for  impeach- 
ment, have  become  by  far  the  most  common  ;  and  that  the 
power  is  now  claimed  on  the  one  hand,  and  denied  on  the 
other,  chiefly  for  the  opportunity  wliich  it  gives  to  punish 
political  opponents  and  reward  political  friends. 

§  651.  Let  us  briefly  examine  these  two  theories  of  con- 
struction, and  the  arguments  which  support  them.  One  gives 
tlie  function  to  the  President,  the  other  to  the  President  and 
Senate ;  both  deny  that  Congress  may  pass  any  law  restrain- 
ing the  capacity.  Neither  claims  to  find  the  authority  in  any 
express  grants  of  the  Constitution.  Each  infers  the  authority 
from  other  grants  in  that  instrument;  and  its  advocates  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  their  position  by  describing  the  superior 
advantages  and  greater  conveniences  which  would  result,  or 
do  result,  from  their  interpretation,  and  the  corresponding 
dangers  and  evils  which  would  result,  or  do  result,  from  the 
otiier  interpretation.  While  the  reasoning  is  of  this  character, 
it  can  hardly  be  'said  that  the  arguments  on  either  side  are  ab- 
solutely convincing.  Still,  as  between  these  two  theories,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  one  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
long  practice,  is  supported  by  considerations  of  the  greater 
weifjlit. 

§  652.  It  would  seem  to  be  plain  that,  as  the  President  is 
cliurged  with  the  duty  to  *'  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,"  he  should  be  able  to  remove  any  officer  for  a 
good  cause  affecting  that  officer  personally,  for  incapacity  to 
perform  his  duties,  neglect  in  the  performance,  breach  of  trust, 
or  for  any  other  maladministration.  But  where  so  much  is 
conceded,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  limit  to  the  power  of 
the  President  to  remove.  The  Constitution  is  silent ;  it  makes 
yio  distinction  between  removing  for  good  cause,  and  for  bau 
cause,  and  for  no  cause.     The  President's  authority  to  remove 
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Ht  all  is  int'erred  from  tlie  nalore  of  removjil  in  itsetf,  not  from 
the  nature  of  the  cause  or  occasion  upon  wliirh  the  power  mmj 
be  exercised.  To  be  wire  the  nature  of  the  nasa  of  removal 
has  often  been  appealed  to  as  illastrative  of  die  expediency,  or 
even  iieces^ty,  that  (his  function  shonld  be  confided  to  lltt^ 
President ;  but  a  remoral,  because  the  President  so  wished,  is 
just  as  much  an  execnlive  act,  as  a  remoral  because  the  officer 
was  thoroughly  incompetent  or  ulterlv  dishonest.  Thl^  argu- 
ment is  strengthened  by  another  conf-ideration.  There  arc 
some  officers,  and  those  generally  uf  tlie  very  Iiighest  impor> 
tance,  whose  relations  to  the  President  are  such,  that  his 
power  over  them  should  plainly  be  ab»i>lDte.  Tliey  are  bis 
personal  agents,  perhaps  his  advisers,  bat  certainly  his  imme- 
diate organs,  by  which  he  accomplishes  most  of  his  official  acts 
in  respect  to  matters  in  which  he  has  the  lar^st  discredon. 
These  are  the  heads  of  departments,  and  though,  perhaps,  to  ■ 
]ess  extent,  foreign  ministers.  The  President  should  be  able 
to  remove  a  head  of  either  department  without  any  regard  to 
tliat  person's  capacity  or  integrity,  and  for  no  other  cause  than 
bis  own  wish.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  Senate  hns  long 
adopted  a  practice  to  confirm  the  appointments  made  by  a 
President  to  hia  cabinet,  although  the  persons  appointed  may 
have  been  distasteful  to  the  Senators.  But  ihcre  is  certainly 
no  constitutional  power  to  remove  this  class  of  officers  at  plea9- 
nre,  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  all  odier  classes.  To 
sum  up:  The  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  which  gives 
the  authority  in  question  to  the  President  and  Senale  is  finally 
based  upon  the  notion  that  appointing  and  renio^-ing  arc  cor- 
relative in  dieir  nature,  and  the  person  or  persons  who  appoint 
mast  necessarily  be  charged  with  the  [wwer  to  remove.  The 
interpretation  which  gives  the  authority  to  the  President  is 
finally  baaed  upon  the  notion  that  removal  is  an  eiecntive  act, 
and  that  the  unlimited  power  in  him  is  necessary  in  order  that 
be  may  "  take  care  that  the  laws  bu  faithfully  executed." 
The  latter  considerations  seem  to  be  the  more  weighty  of  the 
two. 

^  653.  But  there  is  a  third  alternative.     It  may  be  asanmed 
that  the  Constitation  has  left  the  whole  subject  in  doabt ;  tfaif 
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%n  interpretation  which  should  give  the  absolute  power  of  re- 
moval either  to  the  President,  or  to  the  President  and  Senate, 
would  be  overstrained  ;  that  neither  of  the  theories  already 
considered  can  be  supported  by  any  just  construction  of  tlie 
organic  law.  Then  the  whole  matter  is  left  under  the  control 
of  Conorress.  That  body  may  create  offices,  and  must  create 
all  to  which  the  power  of  appointment  ap[)lies.  As  an  inci- 
dent to  the  power  of  creation,  the  authority  to  fix  the  terms 
of  office  plainly  exists,  except  in  those  very  few  instances  where 
the  Constitution  has  spoken.  In  thus  prescribing  the  duration 
of  an  official  term,  Congress  may  either  place  a  definite  limit 
of  time,  or  may  make  that  limit  uncertain,  conditional,  depend- 
ing upon  the  action  of  some  other  person  or  persons  authorized 
to  act.  Thus  the  legislature  may  regulate  the  duration  of 
office,  and  therein  the  power  of  removal,  and  may  confer  that 
power  upon  the  President  alone,  or  upon  the  President  and 
the  Senate  conjointly.  In  this  manner  some  officers  may  be 
placed  by  law  under  the  complete  control  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate ;  others  may  be  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  dual  appoint- 
ing power.  It  may  be  that  this  theory  will  be  accepted,  and 
become  the  practical  guide  in  the  administration  of  public 
affiiirs. 

§  654.  But  another  question  has  arisen,  which  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  wholly  independent  of  the  one  just  discussed.  It 
involves  the  extent  of  the  President's  power  under  the  follow- 
ing clause :  "  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session."  The  question  is  whether  the  President  may, 
during  the  recess,  create  a  vacancy  by  the  removal  of  an  in- 
cumbent, and  then  proceed  to  fill  that  vacancy  by  appointing 
a  successor  whose  commission  is  to  last  until  the  close  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  the  question  is 
not  so  much  that  of  removal,  as  that  of  appointment.  So  far 
as  the  practice  of  various  administrations  has  gone,  it  has  re- 
cognized the  existence  of  the  power.  It  is  evident  also,  that 
:>nce  admit  this  construction  of  the  Constitution  to  be  correct, 
the  check  upon  the  President  held  by  the  Senate  will  be  in  a 
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groat  measure  Jestroyed.  If  he  finds  that  the  Stnnte  are 
itpposfd  to  lilm  ill  tile  matter  of  apptiintinents,  nnd  that  it  is 
moi-allv  certain  his  nomiimtions  will  be  ri^jccted,  lie  may  wait 
until  the  ndjournment  of  that  hody,  and  then  make  rpmuvais 
and  fill  the  consequent  vacancies.  The  person*  commissioned 
wonld  be  certain  to  hold  their  offices  to  the  close -of  tlie  suc- 
ceeding session. 

§  655.  Still,  if  we  grant  the  general  power  of  the  President 
to  make  removals,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  cnnslrnction  which 
has  heretofore  been  adopted  in  practice.  The  power  lu  fill 
vacancies  during  the  recess,  by  appointments  which  shall  last 
to  the  close  of  the  next  session,  extends,  by  the  (.-xpress  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  only  to  those  which  happen  during  a  re- 
cess.  All  which  happen  during  a  session,  must  bo  filled  during 
the  session,  or  they  caunot  be  filled  at  all,  and  the  nomination 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  If  language  can  express 
any  thought,  it  is  clear  that  a  vacancy  must  not  have  com- 
menced during  a  session  and  have  extended  int^i  the  recess, 
but  must  have  commenced  during  the  recess.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  plain  check  upon  i-emnvals  by  the  President  during  a 
session,  for  he  cannot  fill  vacancies  thus  created,  without  con- 
sulting the  Senate. 

S  656.  The  objections  to  the  power  of  the  President  to  fill 
such  vacancies  as  he  has  himself  caused  during  a  recess  by 
removal  of  a  former  incumbent,  are  based  upon  two  positions; 
first,  that  he  has  uo  power  to  remove  at  all  ;  secondly,  that 
granting  liis  power  to  remove,  he  can  only  fill  such  vacancies 
as  "■  happen  "  during  a  recess.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
word  "  happen "  necessarily  implies  something  accidental, 
some  casualty  ;  that  it  is  not  synonymous  with  the  word  "  oc- 
cur" ;  that  the  President  has  not  power,  therefore,  to  fill  all 
vacancies  wliicii  may  occur  during  a  recess,  but  only  such  as 
are  really  accidental,  or  fortuitous,  such  as  those  caused  by 
death,  or  resignation,  and  the  like,  which  are  causes  entirely 
beyono  the  control  of  the  President.  It  is  urged  that  a  va- 
cancy cannot,  with  any  propriety,  he  said  to  "  happen."  which 
was  created  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  President.  Tins 
argument  is  strengthonod  by  the  consideration  already  alluded 
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to,  that  the  contrary  construction  would  partially  enable  the 
Chief  Magistrate  to  dispense  with  the  Senate,  and  to  nullify  a 
most  important  constitutional  check. 

§  657.  The  objection  to  this  method  of  reasoning  is,  that  if 
Is  too  refined,  too  etymological.  The  organic  law  should  not 
be  interpreted  in  this  grammatical  manner.  Again,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  President  must  remove  during  a  recess,  for  a 
cause  affecting  the  officer's  capacity  or  integrity,  and  that  a 
vacancy  thus  created  must  be  filled.  In  conceding  so  much, 
the  whole  case  is  given  up.  The  breach  of  trust,  the  neglect 
of  duty  may  be  considered  sufficiently  fortuitous,  so  that  the 
term  "  happen  "  can  properly  be  applied  to  them.  But  these 
facts  do  not  create  the  vacancy ;  that  vacancy  as  much  results 
from  the  deliberate,  intentional  act  of  the  President,  as  though 
he  removed  a  most  able  and  faithful  officer  on  purely  partisan 
grounds.  The  Constitution  does  not  recognize  any  ulterior 
causes  of  the  vacancies  ;  they  mu5t  "  happen  '* ;  and  if  a 
vacancy  happens  from  the  removal  of  an  incumbent  for  any 
ground,  the  same  must  be  true  of  a  removal  for  all  grounds. 
In  conclusion,  it  appears  evident  that,  the  President's  general 
power  to  make  removals  being  admitted,  his  other  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  caused  by  such  removals  during  a  recess,  can- 
not be  successfully  opposed.  Those  who  would  deny  the  latter 
authority  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter,  and  con- 
test the  power  to  remove  at  all. 

§  658.  I  cannot  leave  this  branch  of  the  executive  functions 
without  a  few  remarks  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to  consti- 
tutional law,  but  relate  rather  to  administrative  policy.  Most 
of  the  objections  brought  forward  by  the  original  opponents  of 
the  Constitution,  have  proved  to  be  utterly  without  foundation, 
or  else  have  been  recognized  as  benefits.  The  fears  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  appointing  power  of  the  President  have  been 
more  than  realized  ;  not,  perhaps,  in  the  exact  direction  appre- 
hended, but  in  another  and  far  worse  direction.  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  not  been  coiTupted ;  but  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  during  a  large  portion  of  our  political  history,  and  with 
«in  alarming  success,  to  corrupt  the  electors  themselves^  tne 
ueople,  as  the  source  of  all  power.     A^ppoiatment  to  o£oe*  om 
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come  tu  be  uniTeraally  regaivied  as  the  reward  dite  for  i&ece 
partisan  services,  i-einoval  from  office  as  t!ie  penally  justly  in* 
currcd  by  a  partisan  opposition.  Tbis  metliod  of  adniinisleriai; 
public  alTuirB  prevails  throughout  the  nation  and  tha  fttates. 
No  one  thing  has  done  so  much  to  debaucb  the  pohtics  of  thin 
country ;  to  drive  good  men  from  the  active  management  of 
parties ;  to  create  the  mercenary,  trading,  professional  politi- 
cian, and  to  throw  the  entire  control  of  the  poliiical  machinery 
into  his  bands.  Whatever  good  Jefferson  may  have  done  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  free  government,  be  more  than  neu- 
tralized by  the  example  he  set  of  making  removals  and  appoint- 
ments  as  more  punishments  and  rewards  for  party  opposition 
and  support.  Tbis  example  has  found  ready  imitators.  Jack- 
son enlarged  its  scope  and  operation,  and  every  President  lias 
continued  the  demoralizing  practice.  I  need  not  describe  the 
Iniquitous  results,  they  are  known  to  all.  Passing  by  tbp 
necessary  consequence  tfiat  the  public  business  is  negligently 
and  dishonestly  performed,  the  evil  influences  upon  the  people 
themselves  are  far  more  destructive.  The  diachnrge  of  official 
duties  in  a  manner  most  advantageous  to  the  nation,  is  a  sec- 
ondary matter.  Tlie  office  holder  sees  that  the  administration 
of  the  ministerial  functions  committed  to  him,  is  a  thing  of  no 
comparative  importance ;  in  fact,  the  most  pcdcct  administra- 
tion will  not  secure  iiira  in  bis  position.  Above  these  minis- 
terial functions,  which  in  theory  he  is  a|^inted  to  jerform, 
stands  the  higher  and  more  responsible  one  of  managing  party 
concerns,  of  packing  conventions,  of  procuring  nominations,  of 
marshalling  voters,  of  constructing  platforms,  (^manufacturing 
a  public  opinion.  In  short  the  office  holders  tUroughoat  the 
country  have  become  a  vast  organization,  a  most  efficient  in- 
strument for  promoting  party  measures  and  success. 

§  6.59,  lam  confident  that  this  evil  cannot  be  remedied  uutil 
\.-e  i-eturn  to  the  methods  of  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams , 
until  we  accept  as  a  practical  guide,  the  dechiration  of  Madi- 
lon,  tluit  the  appointment  ot  an  unfit  person,  or  the  w:tntuu  ra- 
moviil  of  a  meritorious  on-.-,  is  iin  impeachable  offence.  Some 
officers,  the  peraoiml  advisera  of  the  President,  those  who  di* 
n>ct)y  represent  and  act  for  him,  whoae  f  uuctiona,  like  Lia  own. 
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ire  discretionary,  should  of  course  be  changed  with  each  Chief 
Mapstrate.  But  the  great  mass  of  ministerial  officers,  whose 
duties  are  not  political,  should  be  allowed  to  hold  during  good 
behavior,  or  at  least,  should  not  be  subject  to  removal  by 
every  incoming  administration. 

§  660.  The  present  system  is  certainly  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  free  country  and  electoral  institutions.  The  elections 
in  England  are  contested  with  at  least  as  much  vigor  and  in- 
terest  as  those  with  us ;  party  spirit  runs  as  high  ;  disturbances 
are  much  more  common  ;  the  sums  ex|>ended  by  candidates 
are  vastly  larger  than  any  similar  expenditures  in  this  country. 
Yet  no  government,  whatever  be  its  opinions  and  its  policy, 
would  for  a  moment  think  of  displacing  the  office  holdei's  which 
it  found  in  service.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet,  those  who 
are  directly  responsible  for  all  legislative  and  executive  meas- 
sures,  are  of  course  changed,  but  the  subordinates  of  every 
grade  hold  during  good  behavior.  We  are  accustomed  to 
reproach  the  English  [Kilitics  with  the  extent  of  its  corruption  ; 
we  point  to  the  open  and  almost  universal  bribery  of  electors; 
we  comment  upon  the  immense  sums  paid  out  by  candidates ; 
we  contrast  all  this  with  our  own  comparative  freedom  from 
such  practices.  I  believe,  however,  tlvat  the  American  mode 
of  corruption  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  British,  as  it  directly 
tends  to  destroy  all  independence  of  thought  and  opinion.  Thf^ 
persistent  attempt  to  change  the  convictions  of  the  people,  not 
by  an  appeal  to  their  better  judgments,  but  by  the  tremendous 
pressure  exerted  through  an  organized  Ijand  of  office  holders, 
appears  to  be  far  more  immoral  than  the  system  of  direct  pecu 
niary  bribery. 

§  661.  It  may  be  asked  whether  there  is  any  remedy  for  the 
evil.  No  mere  alteration  in  the  intei'pretation  put  upon  the 
Constitution,  no  mere  legislation  of  Congress  will  work  a  cure. 
The  disease  lies  deeper,  and  will  surely  appear  whatever  be 
Jie  form  of  the  law.  President  and  Senate  can  as  easily  ap- 
point and  remove  for  partisan  purpose?  as  the  President  alone. 
The  remedy  must  be  found  in  the  people.  Public  opinion 
must  be  awakened  ;  and  when  this  mighty  power  is  aroused, 
ind  is  acting  in   the  true  direction,  its  eflfects  will  be  ^een  at 
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[>nce  among  office  holders  and  office  seokei's,  among  IVcsidcntn 
and  Legislatures.  When  the  convicdona  of  tlie  uation  are 
wmpletelj'  changed,  the  evil  will  have  dUappeared. 

In  March,  1867,  Congress  passed  a  statute  which  distinctljr 
repudiated  the  construction  which  has  hc;retorore  been  given 
to  the  Constitution.  This  act  cmpliatically  denies  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  remove  from  office  ;  whetlier  it  asserts  that  the 
power  resides  in  the  President  and  Senate  by  the  terms  of  the 
organic  law,  or  whethtT  it  claims  that  Congress  has  complete 
control  of  the  subject,  does  not  distinctly  appear.  The  im- 
portant sections  are  three.  The  first  declairs  in  substance 
that  no  removal  madu  by  the  President  shall  be  valid  unless 
consented  to  by  the  Senate,  and  this  jirovislon  is  extended  to 
the  heads  of  departments.  The  second  recognizes  the  neces- 
aity  of  removals  for  good  cause  during  a  i-ecess,  hut  only  per- 
mits the  President  to  suspend  tliu  officer  in  such  case,  until 
the  next  session  of  the  Senale,  who  sliall  then  pass  npon  the 
propriety  of  the  suspension.  The  third  section  limits  the 
power  of  the  President  to  fill  vacancies  which  happen  during 
a  recess,  by  restricting  his  authority  to  those  caused  by  death 
or  by  resignation.  Of  the  validity  of  this  statute  I  do  not  pur- 
pose to  speak ;  the  preceding  discussion  will  indicate  the  ques- 
tioiu  which  may  arise  concerning  it. 


SECTION   in. 


§  662.  I  need  not  repeat  the  observations  made  in  Section  I. 
The  Constitution  vests  in  the  President  the  sole  executive 
power;  it  authorizes  and  requires  him  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.  His  duties  consist,  as  we  have 
seen,  partly  in  executing  the  provisions  of  llie  Constitution, 
,"n  which  he  is  independent  of  legislative  control ;  and  partly 
in  taking  care  that  the  laivs  passed  under  and  by  virtu?  of  the 
Conslitnlion  are  executed.  In  exercising  the  latter  function  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  discretion  may  be  left  ta  him  by  t' 
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legislative  act.  These  degrees  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 
The  statute  may  intrust  to  him  the  wliole  execution,  so  that 
whatever  is  done  must  issue  from  him  not  only  in  theory,  but 
in  fact ;  or  the  statute  may  authorize  the  creation  of  new 
offices,  leave  the  appointment  of  the  officers  to  the  President, 
and  prescribe  the  exact  duties  which  they,  when  appointed, 
are  to  undertake  and  perform  ;  or  the  statute  may  create  new 
duties,  prescribe  their  methods  of  performance,  and  intrust 
their  execution  to  officers  already  in  existence,  wiio  were  ap- 
pointed for  some  other  or  ditferent  purposes.  In  the  first  case 
the  President  has  the  wliole  power  of  execution  in  his  own 
hands  ;  in  the  second  case  he  must  tiike  the  initiative  by  ap- 
pointing the  officers,  who,  when  apj)ointed,  have  the  whole 
power  of  execution  in  their  own  hands  ;  in  tlie  third  case  he 
has  no  function  whatever  except  that  of  taking  care  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.  ^ 

§  663.  We  are  met,  however,  by  the  question.  Whether  iu 
those  forms  of  legislative  enactment  in  which  the  President  is 
clothed  with  a  discretion,  in  which  he  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  taking  the  initiative,  in  which  he  is  required,  not  only 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  but  to  exe- 
cute them  in  whole  or  in  part,  —  wliether  in  these  cases  he 
may  determine  for  himself  what  are  the  laws ;  whether  he 
may  refuse  to  execute  a  certain  statute  or  a  certain  decree  of 
the  national  courts,  on  the  ground  that,  while  having  the  out- 
ward form  of  law,  the  statute  or  decree  is  not  in  fact  law,  but 
is  void.  Were  our  government  modelled  exactly  after  that  of 
Great  Britain,  this  question  could  not  arise  ;  whatever  Parlia- 
ment may  ordain,  must  have  tiie  compulsive  efficacy  of  law. 
But  our  written  national  Constitution,  lying  back  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  government,  creating  tliem  and  defining  their 
functions,  renders  it  possible  for  any  or  all  of  them  4o  exceed 
their  legitimate  powers ;  such  excess  will  be  absolutely  void  ; 
the  statute  directing  it  will  be  no  law,  however  formal  and 
•egular  its  manner  of  enactment  may  have  been.  May  the 
President  judge  of  this  character,  and  refuse  to  execute  all  laws 
9^hi(!h  he  deems  unconstitutional  and  void  ? 

§  664.    I  have  already  discussed  this  question  in  its  more 
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general  statement  in  Part  Second,  and  sliall  not  lierf  i'«j>eat 
the  arguments  and  authorities  tlierein  relii'd  npun.  I  shall 
only  add  some  reasons  pecuHar  to  the  Pri-sidcnt.  Tin;  Cliief 
Magiiiti'ate  lias  tlie  express  power  of  objecting  lo  a  projiosKd 
statute  by  means  of  his  veto.  Armed  with  this  ueapiin,  he 
may  oppose  the  passage  of  any  act  which  he  deems  nnconstiru- 
tional  or  even  inexpi?dient.  In  most  cases  Ins  uhjcctiuns  will 
have  power  to  defeat  the  measure  ;  but  he  may  be  ovfrrul«l 
by  &  vote  of  two  thirds  of  tlie  Congress.  When  this  is  clone, 
ur  whcii  the  statute  receives  his  assent,  it  certainly  has  the 
form  of  law,  and  the  presumption  must  unquestionably  be  that 
it  is  valid.  No  one  would  contend  that  the  Presitlent  m,iy 
now  refusu  to  execute  this  statute  on  the  ground  that,  in  hia 
Opinion,  it  is  inexpedient  or  impolitic.  This  would  be  to  give 
him  the  dispensing  power  which  was  so  long  claimed  by  the 
British  crown,  and  so  vigorously  resisted  by  the  Bnglisli  peo- 
ple. The  legislative  function  is  given  to  Congress  ;  and  if  the 
statute  be  within  the  grants  of  the  Constitution,  and  l>e  {>as?ed 
according  to  the  forms  required  by  that  Constitution,  the 
President,  aside  from  his  power  to  accord  or  withhold  his  con- 
sent, has  no  responsibility  for  or  control  over  its  mere  policy 
or  expediency.  Every  writer  on  the  public  law,  and  every 
practical  statesman,  will  concede  the  correctness  of  tllia 
j>osition. 

§  665.  But  the  conclusion  thus  reached  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  further  inquiry  whether  the  President  may  still 
judge  of  the  validity  of  the  law  on  constitutional  grcnind* 
As  a  general  rule,  applicable  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  he 
cannot  thus  exercise  an  Independent  jndgmcnt.  This  opinion 
has  been  maintained  by  most  American  publicists  and  states' 
men,  although  its  correctness  has  been  denied  by  political 
writers  of  no  small  reputation  and  ability.  The  arguments  of 
those  who  assert  the  President's  absolute  power  to  pronounce 
upon  the  validity  of  a  law,  are  based  on  two  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  He  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  It  is  said  that  he  must  only  execute  the  lati'g,  and 
not  those  legislative  acta  which  have  a  legal  semblance  merely 
but  are  void.     An  unconstitutional  statute  is  no  more  a  law 
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than  though  it  had  never  been  passed,  and  the  President  has 
no  power  whatever  to  execute  this  nullity.  Again :  the 
President  is  compelled  to  take  the  following  oath  :  *'  I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  said  this  oath  imposes  on  the  President  a  per- 
sonal and  peculiar  responsibility ;  that  he  is  to  be  guided  by 
his  own  judgment,  by  his  own  conviction  of  what  is  lawful, 
and  not  by  the  judgments  and  convictions  of  any  other  per- 
sons. 

§  666.  These  arguments,  though  not  without  a  certain  de- 
gree of  plausibility,  are  of  little  weight.  They  either  prove 
too  much,  or  they  beg  the  whole  question.  The  senators  and 
representatives,  the  members  of  state  legislatures,  and  all  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  officers  of  the  states  and  of  the  nation, 
are  also  required  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution. 
The  President's  oath  is  but  an  amplification  of  this  ;  it  enten 
into  more  detail,  but  does  not  add  another  compulsive  clause. 
The  solemn  promise  in  particulars  **  to  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution,"  does  not  imply  more  than  the 
equally  solemn  promise  in  generals  *'  to  support "  it.  The 
former  is  no  more  binding  upon  the  President's  conscience, 
than  is  the  latter  upon  that  of  every  ministerial,  legislative, 
and  judicial  officer :  the  sanction  of  the  former  does  not  more 
rigidly  restrain  the  President  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  pub- 
lic duties,  than  does  the  sanction  of  the  latter  hold  all  other 
officers  to  a  strict  accountability  in  the  performance  of  their 
special  functions.  If  the  President,  therefore,  I'eceives  from 
the  terms  of  his  oath  a  power  to  judge  indei>endently  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  statute,  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same 
reason,  every  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officer  of  the 
states  and  of  the  nation,  acquires  the  same  power  to  construe 
«ind  interpret  the  organic  law  for  himself.  Indeed  the  in- 
<itances  have  not  been  wanting  where  subordinate  officials  have 
asserted  their  claim  to  this  authority.  Should  such  a  practice 
oecoine  general,  anarchy  would  immediately  tike  the  place  of 
%  well  ordered  government. 
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f  667.  When  !t  is  said  that  the  President  is  only  l)uund  to 
execute  t1ie  lau>»,  and  not  void  etatutes,  and  llmt  lie  must 
therefore  decide  for  himself,  and  refuse  to  enforce  tliose  enact- 
ments which  he  deems  to  be  unconstitutional,  tliis  is  assuming 
the  very  point  in  dispute.  The  question  really  is,  are  tli« 
laws  in  controversy  vaUd  or  void  ;  and  giving  him  the  power 
to  decide  this  question  is  to  make  him  the  sole  disjicnser  of 
Statutes:  it  is  to  introduce  immediate  confusion  into  the  whole 
machinery  of  government;  it  is  to  set  the  E:<ecutive  against 
the  Legislature,  or  against  the  Judiciary.  Of  course,  if  the 
law  is  void,  it  is  not  to  be  executed ;  this  is  conceded.  But 
who  is  to  determine  this  question?  It  can  only  be  the  Jo- 
diciary  ;  and  their  decision,  as  long  as  it  stands  uni-eversed,  is 
final  and  compulsive  upon  the  President.  Tlie  statute  having 
passed  through  the  prescribed  forms  of  legislation,  is  to  be 
taken  as  presumptively  valid;  it  certainly  carries  with  it  tlie 
prima  facie  character  of  legality,  and  unlit  declared  a  nullity 
by  the  pro|)er  courts,  sliould  be  treated  as  binding,  and  should 
be  faithfully  executed.  In  fact,  there  are  many  legislative 
enactments  where  the  President  must  tuke  the  initiative,  and 
commence  to  execute,  or  they  will  remain  a  dead  letter;  he 
must  move,  or  no  one  else  can,  and  thus  no  opportunity  can 
arise  for  a  judicial  decision  upon  their  validity.  If  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine  for  himself,  and  refuse  to  execute,  hia 
action  would  be  final ;  no  person  affected  by  such  statutes 
could  establish  any  rights  thereunder.  Another  large  class 
of  laws,  however,  can  be  set  in  motion  by  private  pei-sonB  or 
subordinate  officers,  and  thus  their  legality  may  be  pix'sented 
to  the  judicial  tribunals  for  discussion  and  judgment. 

§668.  To  the  general  rule  stated  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, there  are,  (p(tbiflfe  two  important  t^xception^  tfS 
statute  may  be  passed  of  such  a  form  and  character  as  to  M 
addressed  directly  to  the  President ;  it  assuntcs  to  regulate  his 
official  action  ;  no  private  jierson  and  no  subordinate  officer  is 
Kffiicted  by  its  provisions.  If  the  Chief|  Magislnite  enforces 
this  law,  no  question  as  to  its  validity  can  ^be  raised,  no  oppor- 
tunity can  be  given  to  deny  the  power  of  the  legislature.  I| 
is  o&'y  by  a  refusal  to  execute  such  a  .'dCttute  that  the  PresU 
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deiit  can  possiblj  create  an  issue  between  himself  and  Con- 
gress ;  so  long  as  ne  continaes  to  carry  out  its  mandates,  it 
must  be  taken  as  legal.  In  such  a  case  the  President,  unless 
he  chooses  to  acquiesce,  may  plainly  exercise  an  independent 
judgment,  and  act  upon  his  own  separate  convictions.  To 
illustrate  :  So  long  as  the  Executive  obeys  the  recent  act  of 
Congress  in  relation  to  removals  from  office,  and  appointments 
thereto,  the  statute  must  be  taken  as  valid  ;  no  officer  removed 
or  appointed  can  complain,  for  his  rights  have  not  been  in> 
paired.  The  law,  therefore,  must  stand  unquestioned,  unless 
the  President  should  disnigard  its  commands  and  proceed  to 
remove  from  office  without  consulting  the  Senate. 

Again :  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  case  that  Congress 
should  pass  a  statute  which  was  plainly  opposed  to  the  very 
letter  of  the  Constitution ;  concerning  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt  or  difference  of  opinion ;  which  was,  in  fact,  an  act  of 
palpable  usurpation.  Should  the  legislature  ever  attempt  to 
transgress  their  authority  in  this  manner,  the  general  rule 
which  I  have  stated  as  a  guide  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  could 
not  apply.  Under  such  exceptional  circumstances,  should  they 
ever  arise,  he  must  interpose  his  prerogative  ;  he  must  "  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution." 


SECTION  IV. 

THE    POWER     OF    THK    PRESIDENT    TO    MANAGE    THE    FOREIGN    AND 
INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS  OF  THE   UNITED   8TATKS. 

§  669.  This  general  power  is  contained  in  the  following 
special  grants  :  "  He  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers "  accredited  from  foreign  governments.  "  Ho 
shall  nominate,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls." 
*  He  shall  have  the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur."  **  All  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
De  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
Ihe  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state 
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>1i«II  be  hinind  thereby,  any  thiiifi  in  tlie  constitution  or  1b«i 
of  liny  state  to  tlie  contrary  notwiilistainling." 

All  foreign  rtlalions  are  tliua  confided  excliislrely  to  the 
President,  or  to  liim  in  connection  with  the  Senate.  Congreu 
ns  such  lins  no  voice  in,  or  control  over,  these  matters,  except 
the  M'condflry  power  or  duty  of  passing  laws  in  certain  in- 
stances to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  treaties. 

J  670,  Of  the  unlimited  extent  and  transcendent  importance 
of  tliis  function  thus  confided  to  the  Executive,  either  alone  or 
in  connection  with  the  Senate,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  results  for  good  or  evil,  flowing  from  the 
condition  of  international  relations,  results  which  must  be  felt 
by  the  nation  in  aJI  their  internal  affairs,  we  can  judge  of  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  personally, 
by  virtue  of  these  powers. 

The  fiinction,  as  a  whole,  is  .divided  into  two  distinct 
brandies:  the  power  of  intercourse,  intercommunication,  and 
negotiation,  through  the  means  of  renident  or  special  ministers; 
and  the  power  of  entering  into  formal  and  binding  interna- 
tionni  couijiacts,  which  must  be  compulsive  on  all  departments 
of  the  government,  and  which  are  made,  by  the  express  tertna 
of  the  Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the  laiul.  I  shall  con- 
sider these  two  branches  separately,  the  latter  being  much  the 
more  important. 

^  671.  Tiie  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  communication 
between  our  own  and  all  other  governments.  Foreign  minis- 
ters and  ambassadors  are  accredited  to  him;  to  him  they  pre- 
sent their  ci'edentials  and  pay  tht'ir  formal  ofJiciul  visits.  Th« 
communications  which  they  make,  and  the  negotiations  which 
tht'y  conduct,  are,  in  &ct,  made  and  conducted  to  and  willi  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  only  as  that  officer  is  the  direct  and 
personal  organ  of  the  President.  All  replies  of  the  Secretary 
are  sup|K)sed  to  be  suggested  by  tlie  Chief  Magistrate,  and  be 
may,  and  doubtless  ollen  does,  take  an  actual  and  leading 
part  in  the  negotiation.  Our  own  ministers  are  noniinated  by 
the  President.  When  appointed  they  communicate  alone  willi 
tho  Executive  through  the  Slate  Department.  Instructions  are 
wot  to  tliem,  despatches  forwarded,  demands  made,  claiune  in- 
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Bifited  on,  principles  adopted  and  enforced,  as  the  President 
deems  proper.  How  far  he  will  actually  interfere  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  how  far  leave  that  officer  to  the  exer 
cise  of  liis  own  discretion,  must  depend  upon  his  own  sense  of 
duty  and  propriety,  and  the  completeness  of  his  own  convic- 
tions. 

§  672.  Over  all  these  proceedings  the  Congress  has  abso- 
hitely  no  control.  The  coiTespondence  and  negotiations  may 
be,  and  generally  are,  conducted  secretly  ;  and  although  it  is 
customary  for  the  President  to  communicate  despatches  to  the 
legislature,  this  is  never  dene  until  after  their  transmission, 
and,  if  necessary,  they  may  be  indefinitely  withheld  when  the 
President  deems  that  the  public  interests  require  it.  Congreas 
may  pass  resolves  in  relation  to  questions  of  an  international 
character ;  but  these  can  only  have  a  certain  moral  weight ; 
they  have  no  legal  effect ;  they  cannot  bind  the  Executive. 
The  necessity  for  this  is  evident.  Negotiations  generally  require 
a  certain  degree  of  secrecy ;  one  mind  and  will  must  always  be 
more  efficient  in  such  mattei^  than  a  large  deliberative  as- 
sembly. The  President  has  thus  intrusted  to  him  a  most 
momentous  power,  and  one  which  he  cannot  entirely  delegate. 
Our  foreign  ministers  must  undoubtedly  use  their  own  judg- 
ment and  discretion  within  narrow  limits,  but  in  all  important 
matters,  they  receive  definite  and  positive  instructions  from 
home.  The  magnitude  of  this  function  may  be  easily  illus- 
trated. The  President  cannot  declare  war;  Congress  alone 
possesses  this  attribute.  But  the  President  may,  without  any 
possibility  of  hindrance  from  the  legislature,  so  conduct  the 
foreign  intercourse,  the  diplomatic  negotiations  with  other  gov- 
ernments, as  to  force  a  war,  as  to  compel  another  nation  to 
take  the  initiative  ;  and  that  step  once  taken,  the  challenge 
cannot  be  refused.  How  easily  might  the  Executive  have 
plunged  us  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain  by  a  single  despatch 
in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  British  Cabinet  made  in  re» 
lation  to  the  affair  of  the  Trent.  How  easily  might  he  have 
provoked  a  condition  of  active  hostilities  with  France  by  the 
^orm  and  character  of  the  reclamations  made  in  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  Mexico. 
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I  repeat  tliat  the  Executive  Department,  by  means  of  tliii 
branch  of  its  power  over  foreign  relations,  liolda  in  its  keeping 
the  safety,  welfai-e,  and  even  pennanence  of  our  internal  and 
domestic  institutions.  And  in  wielding  this  power,  it  is  un- 
trammelled by  any  other  department  of  the  government ;  no 
other  influence  than  a  moral  one  can  control  or  curb  it;  its 
acts  are  political,  and  it5  responsibility  is  only  political, 

§  67S.  But  the  other  branch  of  this  executive  function  — 
the  treaty-making  power — is  even  more  important.  The 
language  by  which  this  authority  Is  conferred  and  described,  is 
pecnliar.  The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
that  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.  All  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  nutbority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
President  must,  of  course,  take  the  initiative  in  making  all 
treaties.  Congress,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter. 
As  a  treaty  is  necessarily  the  result  of  negotiation,  and  as  snch 
negotiation  is  exclusively  within  the  province  of  the  President, 
the  Senate  having  not  the  least  authority  to  communicate 
with  a  foreign  government,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  thai: 
body  to  dictate  a  treaty,  or  to  force  the  Chief  Magistrate  into 
any  particular  line  of  action.  He  must  negotiate  the  treaty, 
make  all  the  stipulations,  determine  all  the  subject-matter,  and 
then  submit  the  perfected  convention  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection.  They  must  take  bis  finished  work  and 
approve  or  disapprove. 

§  674.  But  there  is  another  principle  of  the  utmost  moment, 
involving  conclusions  of  far-reaching  importance.  The  Con- 
stitution places  no  express  limits  whatever  upon  the  subjects, 
conditions,  or  contents  of  treaties.  The  President  shall  have 
power  to  make  treaties.  Now,  the  siibjecu  to  which  theao 
international  compacts  may  legitimately  refer,  are  innumer- 
able ;  the  stipulations  they  may  legitimately  contain,  are 
equally  varied,  dependent  upon  numberless  changes  of  circuin- 
Btances  and  relations.  They  may  affect  most  vitally  the  inter 
ests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  or  the  private  and  personal 
mterests  of  individuals.     They  may  be  the  results  of  sacceH 
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fill  war  or  of  negotiation,  by  which  territory  is  added  ;  or  of 
unsuccessful  war  or  of  negotiation,  by  which  territory  is  ceded. 
They  may  regulate  navigation,  the  import  and  export  of  goods, 
the  imposition  of  duties,  the  rights  of  aliens,  the  tenure  of 
property  Congress,  having  no  power  over  them,  cannot  ab- 
rogate or  modify  them.  In  general,  therefore,  the  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  enter  into  any  species  of 
treaty  known  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  any  species  known 
to  the  international  law.  The  genus  "  treaties  "  includes  all 
the  usual  kinds  and  sorts. 

§  675.  While  the  President's  function  is  in  general  so  un- 
restricted, and  although  the  Constitution  places  no  express 
limits  upon  its  exercise,  there  is  plainly  an  implied  limiUition. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  treaty  may  be  made  wliich  cuts  off  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  adopt  certain  particular  means  and 
measures  by  which  they  might  have  otherwise  exercised  some 
of  their  general  powers.  The  convention  by  which  certain 
reciprocal  privileges  of  trade  were  established  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas ;  that  by  which  certain  tonnage 
duties  and  other  commercial  imposts  are  abandoned  by  the 
United  States  and  France ;  that  by  which  a  certain  local  juris- 
diction in  peculiar  cases  is  given  to  some  foreign  officials  resi- 
dent here,  are  illustrations  of  international  compacts  having  this 
restraining  effect.  But  I  think  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  treaty 
would  be  a  mere  nullity  which  should  attempt  to  deprive  Con- 
gress, or  the  Judiciary,  or  the  President,  of  any  general 
powers  which  are  granted  to  them  by  the  Constitution.  The 
President  cannot,  by  a  treaty,  change  the  form  of  government, 
or  abridge  the  general  functions  created  by  the  organic  law. 
That  a  treaty  may  add  particular  functions  and  attributes  not 
expressly  conferred  or  described  in  the  Constitution,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  indeed,  almost  every  such  convention  must  have 
this  effect  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Note,  also,  that  all 
treaties  made  by  authority  of  the  United  States  are,  equally 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed  under 
it,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  are  binding  upon,  and 
superior  to,  state  authority,  whether  that  be  expressed  in  state 
tonstitutions  or  state  laws. 
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they  i^uiie  a  statute  of  Congress  to  make  them  effective? 
The  language  of  the  Constitution  would  seem  to  be  e:(phcit  on 
this  point ;  bat  the  Supreme  Court  has  given  the  aothoritatire 
rule.  Some  tivaties  are  so  wordtd  that,  by  Iheir  very  tenns 
they  apply  directly  to  the  subject-matter.  They  do  not  siipo- 
tttte  for  any  thing  to  be  done  in  the  futnre ;  their  provistona 
are  not  promiMory ;  but  they  declare  that  a  certain  thing, 
etAte,  condition,  or  right  does  thereby  exist.  Other  treaties 
are  wholly  or  partly  executory  ;  they  agree  that  a  certain  thing 
shall  be  done.  In  regard  tu  the  first  class,  they  are  of  them- 
selves law  ;  binding  as  such  upon  all  public  olficei-s,  and  npoo 
ftU  private  persons.  In  regard  to  the  second  class,  they  are, 
as  such,  binding  only  upon  the  government,  and  require  legisla- 
tive or  executive  acts,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  render  them 
operative.  As  there  is  no  possible  manner  of  forcing  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  such  a  merely 
promissory  convention,  the  only  reme<ly  which  the  other  high 
contracting  |>arty  would  have,  for  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the 
legislature  to  perform  its  stipulated  duty,  would  be  to  treat  the 
neglect  or  refusal  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  a  good  causa 
of  war.  That  it  would  be  sufficient  ground  for  war,  accni-ding 
to  the  settled  rules  of  international  law,  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  doubted. 

§  677.  In  Foster  v.  Neilaon,'  a  case  growing  out  of  the 
treaty  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  tlie  United  States, 
the  fort-going  principles  were  emahlished.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall says,  as  the  very  ratio  deeidendi  :  "  A  treaty  is  in  its 
nature  a  contract  between  two  nations,  not  a  legislative  act. 
It  does  not  generally  eftect  of  itself  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished, especially  so  far  as  its  object  is  infra-territoi-ial  ;  but  is 
carried  into  execution  by  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  respec- 
tive parlies  to  the  instrument.  In  the  United  States  a  differ- 
ent principle  is  established.  Our  Constitution  declares  a  treaty 
to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  consequently  to  l>e  regarded 
in  the  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
I  !  FoUts'  B.  853, 1 
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•rhenever  it  operates  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  legisia- 
tive  provision.  But  when  the  terras  of  the  stipuhition  import 
a  contract,  when  either  of  the  parties  engages  to  perform  a 
particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself  to  the  ])olitical,  not 
the  judicial  department ;  and  the  legislature  must  execute  the 
contract  before  it  can  become  a  rule  for  the  courts." 

§  678.  One  modification  of  this  language  is  required.  No 
doubt,  wlicn  either  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  engages  to  jwr- 
form  a  particular  act,  the  convention  addresses  itself  to  the 
political  departments  of  the  government.  But  it  is  only  when 
the  act  stipulated  to  be  done,  is  legislative  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  Congress  must  execute  the  contract ;  when  tlie  act 
is  executive  in  its  nature,  the  President  must  execute  tlie  con- 
tract. One  illustration  will  suffice  to  explain  this  distinction. 
If  a  treaty  should  be  made  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  having  for  its  object  the  more  complete  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade,  each  of  the  high  contracting  j)artie8 
might  undertake  to  keep  a  squadron  of  armed  vessels  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  search  and  seize  slavers  ;  and  it  might  also  be 
agreed  that  a  mixed  commission,  or  court,  of  both  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  should  be  appointed  to  sit  in  the  regions  in- 
fested with  slavers,  and  to  adjudicate  upon  the  vessels  seized 
under  the  treaty.  This  convention  would  evidently  address 
itself  to  the  political  departments ;  from  its  mere  language  no 
private  rights  or  duties  could  arise  and  be  enforced  by  the 
courts.  But  it  would  address  itself  partly  to  Congress  and 
partly  to  the  President.  The  latter  miglit,  on  his  own  motion, 
despatch  and  maintain  a  naval  squadron  on  the  coasts  of  Africa ; 
for  the  disposition  of  the  navy  is  left  entii-ely  to  him  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But  the  provision  in  reference  to  a  mixed 
court  or  commission  would  address  itself  to  both  departments. 
Congress  alone  could  create  the  new  office,  and  provide  for  the 
payment  of  salaries ;  the  President  alone  could  nominate  a 
|)erson  to  fill  the  office  when  created.  No  private  individual, 
lo  public  officer,  no  foreign  power,  could  legally  comixd  either 
department  to  do  what  was  agreed  to  be  done.  The  onlj 
remedy  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  of  refosal,  would  be  war. 
We  sec,  therefore,  that   the  President,  throngh   his  treat  v 
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making  functior,  may  ko  bind  tlie  Congress,  that  their  act  of 
neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  compact,  may  give  rise 
to  the  dread  penalty  of  war.  He  may  so  bind  the  legi&lature, 
that  they  cannot  free  themselves  from  tlie  (jblijration,  except 
by  declaring  war  against  the  other  contracting  nation  ;  all  their 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  compulsive  efficacy  of  the  treaty,  lesa 
stringent  than  this,  would  be  utterly  null  and  void. 

§  679.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  add  a  few  remarks  upon  tlie 
scope  and  extent  of  this  executive  function  of  regulating  foreign 
relations,  and  its  influence  and  effect  upon  the  general  powers 
of  the  national  government.  There  is  here,  as  I  believe,  a 
mine  of  power  which  has  been  almost  unworked,  a  mine  rich 
in  beneficent  and  most  efficacious  results.  The  President  may, 
and  must,  manage  the  foreign  relations  j  he  may,  in  the  man- 
ner pi-escribed,  enter  into  treaties.  To  these  executive  attri- 
butes must  be  added  the  legislative  autliinnty  to  pass  all  laws 
which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  aid  the  President  in  ex- 
ercising these  functions.  From  this  combination  there  result 
particular  powers  in  the  national  government  commensurate 
with  tlie  needs  of  every  possible  related  occasion.  We  have 
been  too  much  accustomed  to  look  at  the  particular  grants  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  gov- 
eniment  may  do.  But  here  is  a  most  ample  and  comprehensive 
grant.  Tlie  government  not  only  may,  but  must,  preserve  its 
foreign  relations ;  it  not  only  may,  but  must,  use  all  such 
means  as  sliull  prevent  Just  causes  of  war  against  us  by  foreign 
powers.  Its  international  relations  are  unlimited  in  number 
and  extent ;  they  affect  to  a  gi'eater  or  less  degree  the  internal 
and  domestic  relations ;  many  of  the  measui-es  which  are 
necessary  to  preserve  and  control  them,  must  act  entiR-ly 
within  tlie  national  territory,  and  directly  upon  private  per- 
sons or  rights.  So  far  as  those  external  i-elations  affect  the 
inlernul,  and  so  far  as  the  measures  appropriate  in  exercising 
the  function  of  controlling  the  external  relations  act  within  the 
interior,  and  upon  private  persons  and  rights,  just  so  for  bu 
the  government  all  the  power  under  the  Constitution  which 
Jie  exigendes  of  any  occasion  can  demand.  Where  the  act  it 
legislative  in  its  nature,  the  Congress  may  legislate  ;  where  the 
»ct  is  executive  in  its  nature,  the  President  may  execute. 
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\  680.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  proposi- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  all  express  grants  to  Congress  to  de- 
fine and  punish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  or  even  to 
define  and  punish  any  crimes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
complete  authority  of  the  national  legislature  to  pass  neutrality 
laws,  and  all  other  statutes  of  the  same  general  class.  Fitting 
out  armed  vessels  in  aid  of  one  belligerent,  foreign  enlistments 
within  our  territory,  armed  expeditions  organized  against 
friendly  states,  would,  if  permitted,  if  not  repressed,  en- 
danger our  peaceful  relations  with  the  injured  nations.  These 
relations  require  that  causes  of  war  should  be  removed  or  pre- 
vented ;  the  President  has  ample  power,  so  far  as  his  mere 
executive  fiinctions  go ;  Congress  may  aid  those  executive 
functions  by  any  means  and  measures  which  are  conducive  tc 
the  end  proposed. 

But  Congress  may,  in  aid  of  this  fiinction  of  the  President, 
pass  laws  which  are  addressed  directly  to  the  separate  states, 
and  which  control  the  acts  of  their  governments.  The  states 
have  no  hiternational  Btatu% ;  but  they  may,  through  their 
governments,  do  such  acts  as  endanger  the  foreign  relations  rf 
the  nation :  for  these  acts  the  government  is  responsible  to  the 
foreign  power,  and  cannot  evade  the  responsibility  by  assert- 
ing its  want  of  control  over  the  state.  As  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  it,  the  power  must  belong  to  it.  Congivss  has 
acted  upon  this  view  of  its  legislative  functions,  by  passing  a 
statute  permitting  the  United  States  courts  to  issue  the  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  restraint 
of  any  alien,  where  restrained  for  an  act  done  by  him  unde: 
the  authority  of  his  own  government.  Thus  a  prisoner  may 
be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  and  transferred 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  This  law  was  passed  upon  an 
occasion  when  the  necessity  of  such  legislation  was  clearly  evi- 
dent, and  when  a  war  i^iith  Great  Britain  was  immineVit 
through  the  obstinacy  of  the  New  YoA  authorities  in  reftising 
to  surrender  a  British  subject  into  the  custody  of  the  nation. 
This  principle  may  evidently  be  extended  to  other  cases.  1 
itm  of  opinion  that  the  general  government,  under  its  ftinction 
of  controlling  international  relatienti  has  the  power,  by  pn^r 
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legislation,  to  prevent  a  state  from  repmliating  its  public 
BO  far  as  tliat  debt  may  be  held  by  foreign  citizens.  I  repeat, 
that  ill  tbi.s  Executive  attribute,  and  in  the  capacity  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  laws  in  aid  thereof,  there  is  a  source  of  power 
which  has,  as  yet,  been  little  resorted  to,  which  has  even  been 
little  thought  of,  but  which  ia  fruitful  in  most  important  and 
salutary  results. 

§  681.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  great  variety  of  treaties 
whicli  may  be  made,  and  the  compulsive  character  which  the 
Constitution  stamps  upon  them,  the  power  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, through  their  means,  to  control  state  legislation,  is 
even  more  plainly  apparent.  With  one  illustration  I  leave 
this  subject.  A  few  years  ago,  the  United  States  concluded  a 
treaty  with  France,  by  which  it  was  mutually  stipulated  that 
the  citizens  of  each  nation  should  have  the  same  rights  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  property  of  every  description  in  the  territory 
of  the  other  contracting  party,  that  the  citizens  of  the  latter 
possessed  by  its  own  laws.  The  French  laws  make  no  differ- 
ence between  tlie  power  to  acquire  and  hold  personal  and  real 
property.  Many  of  the  American  states,  borrowing  the  rules 
of  the  Cominon  Law,  make  a  substantial  difference.  The 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  stipulated  that  the 
general  government  should  urge  upon  the  states  where  aliens 
are  incapacitated  in  any  degree  from  acquiring  and  holding 
real  estate,  to  make  a  change  in  their  local  laws  in  that  re- 
spect, in  favor  of  French  citizens.  This  latter  provision  was 
clearly  useless.  If  the  treaty  had  expressly  declared  that 
French  subjects  may  have  full  powers  and  rights  to  acquire  and 
hold  lands  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  such  compact 
would  have  overridden,  in  favor  of  Frenchmen,  any  state  law 
forbidding  aliens  to  acquire  and  hold  real  property.  And  such 
compact  would  have  executed  itself;  it  would  have  become 
part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  it  would  have  required 
no  Conj^ressional  sanction  ;  state  courts  would  have  been 
bound  to  give  it  force.  In  fact,  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  contained  a  provisioa 
.dentical  in  principle  with  the  one  supposed  ;  fur  the  citizens 
tf  each  country  were  allowed  to  hold  and  inherit  lands  held 
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by  them  or  their  ancestors  in  the  other  country  prior  to  the 
Revohition.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  at  the  present  day  for  a 
British  subject  to  inherit  lands  in  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  laws  of  the  particular  state  in  which  they  are  situ- 
ated may  deny  to  an  alien  this  capacity.  The  validity  of  the 
stipulation  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  and  affirmed  by  the 
national  and  state  courts,  and  many  existing  titles  are  based 
upon  it. 

SECTION  V. 

THE  POWEB  OF   THE  PRESIDENT  TO   GRANT  REPRIEVES   AND 

PARDONS. 

§  682.  This  power  is  conferred  in  the  following  language : 
"He  shall  have  power  to  gi-ant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment." 

A  reprieve  is  simply  the  suspension  of  a  sentence,  by  which 
its  execution  is  deferred,  without  there  being  any  remission  or 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  punishment. 

A  pardon  is  said  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  *'  a  work  of  mercy, 
whereby  the  king,  either  before  attainder,  sentence,  or  convic- 
tion, or  after,  forgiveth  any  crime,  offence,  punishment,  exe 
cution,  right,  title,  debt,  or  duty."  He  adds  :  "  All  pardons  of 
treason  or  felony  are  to  be  made  by  the  king,  and  in  his  name 
only,  and  are  either  general  or  special.  All  pardons,  either 
general  or  special,  are  either  by  act  of  Parliament,  or  by  the 
charter  of  the  king."  ^  A  pardon  is  frequently  conditional,  as 
the  king  may  extend  his  right  upon  what  terms  he  please,  or 
annex  to  his  bounty  a  condition  precedent  or  subsequent,  on 
the  performance  of  which  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will 
depend. 

The  general  language  above  quoted  must  be  taken  with 
the  following  limitations,  which,  indeed,  Lord  Coke  expressly 
makes.  The  right,  title,  debt,  or  duty  which  the  king  may 
forgive,  must  be  one  due  or  owing  to  the  state,  and  not  one 
Dwing  to  a  private  person.     Also,  the  offence  must  have  been 
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committed,  and  the  liability  to  penalty  must  therefore  hare 
accrued.  A  permission  given  to  a  person  or  class  of  persons 
to  commit  offences,  with  a  pardon  remitting  tlie  penal  conse- 
quences thereof,  would  be  absolutely  void.  The  prerogative 
to  issue  aach  promissory  pardons  was  once  claimed  by  tfie 
crown  ;  but  the  claim  has  long  been  abandoned  It  would 
amount  to  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  compnisive  effect  of 
statutes,  or  of  the  law  generally,  which  the  English  pec^a 
have  resisted  with  success.  In  the  United  States  v.  Wilson,' 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  with  his  usual  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness, gave  a  most  admirable  definition  of  a  panlon.  He  says  : 
"A  pardon  is  an  act  of  gntce,  proceeding  from  the  [wwer  en- 
truiited  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  which  exempts  tho 
individual  on  whom  it  is  bestowed  from  the  punishment  the 
law  inBiets  for  a  crime  he  has  committed." 

§  683.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  the  fourth  Book  of  hia 
Commentaries,  speaks  of  pardons  as  an  absolute  prerogative  of 
the  crown  ;  he  falls  into  a  rapture  over  the  beneficent  effects 
of  this  prerog3tive ;  he  asserts  that  it  is  a  most  conclusive 
proof  of  the  superlative  excellence  of  the  monarchical  form  of 
government ;  he  leaves  the  impression  that  no  one  but  the 
king  can  pardon.  Sir  William  Blackstone 's  high  Tory  views 
are  well  known  ;  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  crown  and 
its  powers  and  prerogatives,  must  all  be  taken  with  much 
allowance.  Blackstone  himself,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  hia 
'hapter  on  pardons,  speaks  of  those  granted  by  Parliament  m 
iinving  the  greater  efficacy,  in  that  a  pardon  granted  by  the 
king  after  an  attainder  of  felonv,  did  not  destroy  the  corru|>- 
tion  of  blood,  while  tliat  granted  by  Parliament  did;  and  in 
that  a  pardon  granted  by  the  king  before  conviction  must  be 
specially  pleaded,  while  one  granted  by  Parliament  will  be  ju- 
dicially noticed  by  the  courts.  This  citation  shows  that  Black- 
ttone,  notwithstanding  hia  general  declarations  in  regard  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  admits,  as  he  must,  and  as  Lord 
Coke  e3:pressly  declares,  that  the  British  Parliament  possess 
the  same  power. 

^  684.  Can  we  argue  from  this  state  of  things  in  Englana 
i  7  Potera'  R.  160,  1S9. 
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to  our  own  country  ?  We  cannot  entirely,  but  may  partially. 
So  far  as  the  grants  of  power,  legislative  or  executive,  are  con- 
cerned, we  must  be  governed  entirely  by  our  Constitution. 
Congress  cannot  do  an  act  simply  because  Parliament  may, 
but  only  because  the  organic  law  expressly  or  impliedly  says 
they  may.  The  President  cannot  do  an  act  simply  because 
the  British  crown  may,  but  only  because  the  Constitution, 
either  by  its  specific  or  by  its  general  grants,  has  clothed  him 
with  authority.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  conferring  powers  upon  either  department,  has  used 
general  language  familiar  to  the  common  law  of  England, 
which  it  has  not  attempted  to  define  or  limit,  and  when  this 
language  has  particular  reference  to  the  private  rights,  liber- 
ties, and  privileges  of  the  citizen,  and  not  to  mere  poHtical 
functions,  we  must  go  back  to  the  English  law  to  discover  the 
full  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  granted. 

With  the  aid  of  these  canons  of  interpretation,  I  propose  to 
examine  (1)  the  powers  of  the  President  to  gi*ant  pardons, 
and  (2)  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  subject. 

§  685.  I.  The  Ezteut  of  the  PreddeaCi  Power.  —  He  shall 
have  power  to  grant  pardons.  Pardons  are  not  defined ;  no 
classification  is  made ;  no  statement  of  the  occasions  on  which 
they  may  be  used  ;  nothing  descriptive  or  definitive.  To  ob- 
tain this  particular  and  special  meaning  which  shall  interpret 
the  clause,  which  shall  throw  light  upon  the  executive  au- 
thority, we  must  go  back  to  the  English  law  and  inquire  what 
pardon  meant  there  ;  what  pardons  might  there  be  granted  ; 
on  what  occasions  ;  and  with  what  effect.  Tlie  extent  of  the 
President's  function  will  thus  be  ascertained  ;  he  may  resort 
to  the  act  of  grace  whenever,  under  whatever  circumstances, 
it  might  have  been  resorted  to  in  England.  This  fundamental 
principle  has  been  expressly  recognized  in  one  decision,  and 
solemnly  affirmed  as  the  rxtio  decidendi  in  two  judgments  of 
the  national  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V.  Wilson,^  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said :  ^^  The  power 
o  pardon  had  been  exercised  from  time  immemorial  by  th« 
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Exefutive  of  that  nation  whose  language  is  our  language,  and 
to  wliosii  judicial  institutions  ours  btar  a  close  resemblance  ; 
we  adopt  tlieir  principles  respecting  the  opei-ation  and  effect  of 
Et  pardon,  and  look  into  their  books  for  the  rules  prescribing 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  bo  used  by  Uie  person  who  would 
avail  himself  of  it." 

§  686.  In  Ex  parte  Wells,'  the  Supreme  Court  examined 
this  subject  with  great  care,  in  deciding  upon  the  validity  of  a 
conditional  pardon  which  had  been  granted  by  the  President. 
They  said  :  "  In  the  law  *  jiardon '  has  different  meanings, 
which  were  as  well  undersiood  when  the  Constitution  was 
made,  as  any  olher  legal  word  in  the  Constitution  now  is. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  pardon  without  a  designation  of  its  kind  is 
not  known  in  the  law.  Time  out  of  mind,  in  the  earliest 
books  of  the  English  law,  every  pardon  has  its  particular  dt^ 
noniinalion.  They  are  general,  special  or  particular,  condi- 
tional, absolute,  slalutory,  not  necessary  in  some  cases,  and  in 

some  grantable  of  course We  migiit  mention  other 

legal  incidents  of  a  piirdun,  but  those  mentioned  are  enongh  to 
illustrate  the  subject  of  pardons,  and  the  extent  or  meaning  of 
the  President's  jiower  to  grant  reprieves  or  pardons.  It 
meant  that  the  power  was  to  be  used  according  to  lawj  that 
is,  as  it  had  been  used  in  England,  and  in  these  states  while 
they  were  colonies;  not  because  it  was  a  prerogative  [)0wer, 

but  as  incidents  of  the  power  to  pardon We  think 

that  the  language  used  in  the  Constitution  conferring  the 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  mui^t  he  construed  with 
reference  to  its  meaning  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  At  the 
time  of  our  separation  from  Great  Britain,  that  power  had 
been  exercised  by  the  king  as  the  chief  executive.  Prior  to 
the  Revolution,  the  colonies  being  in  effect  under  the  laws  of 
England,  were  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  various 
orms  as  they  may  be  found  in  the  English  law  books.  They 
were  of  course  to  be  applied  as  crecasions  occuri'cd,  and  they 
constituted  a  part  of  liie  jurisprudence  of  A  nglo- America. 
At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  American 
•tatesmen  were  convcrsiint  with  the  laws  of  England,  and 
1  lli  lloward'a  R.  307,  310,  311. 
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familiar  with  the  prerogatives  exercised  by  tlie  crown.  Hence, 
when  the  words  *  to  grant  pardons '  were  used  in  the  Consti- 
tution, they  conveyed  to  the  mind  the  authority  as  exercised 
by  the  Engh'sh  crown,  or  by  its  representatives  in  the  colonies. 
At  that  time  both  Englishmen  and  Americans  attached  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word  pardon.  In  the  convention  which 
fi-amed  the  Constitution,  no  effort  was  made  to  define  or 
change  its  meaning,  although  it  was  limited  in  cases  of  im- 
peachments." In  another  portion  of  the  same  jud<:!;ment,  the 
court  said :  ^  "  But  it  was  urged  that  the  power  to  reprieve 
and  pardon  does  not  include  the  power  to  grant  a  conditional 
pardon,  the  latter  not  having  been  enumerated  in  tlie  Con- 
stitution as  a  distinct  power.  It  not  unfrequently  ha])pens  in 
discussions  upon  the  Constitution,  that  an  involuntary  change 
is  made  in  the  words  of  it.  And  even  tliough  tlie  change 
may  appear  to  be  equivalent,  it  will  be  found,  upon  reflection, 
not  to  convey  the  full  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  an  example  of  it.  The  power  as  given  is 
not  to  reprieve  and  pardon,  but  that  the  President  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  real  language  and  that  used  in  the  argument  is 
material.  The  latter  conveys  only  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
power  as  to  the  purpose  or  object  for  which  it  was  given. 
The  real  language  of  the  Constitution  is  general,  that  is, 
common  to  the  class  of  pardons,  or  extending  the  power  to 
pardon  to  all  kinds  of  pardons  knoum  in  the  law  assuch^  what" 
ever  may  he  their  denomination.  We  have  shown  that  a  con- 
ditional pardon  is  one  of  them.  In  this  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  giving  to  its  words  their  proper  meaning,  the  power 
to  pardon  conditionally  is  not  one  of  inference  at  all,  but  one 
conferred  in  terms."  These  views  were  again  distinctly 
nffirnied  by  the  same  court  in  Ex  parte  Garland.* 

§  687.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  determination  of 
the  President's  power,  we  say  that  lie  may  resort  to  all  the 
species  which  are  included  in  the  genus  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution ;  he  may  at  his  discretion  employ  all  the  s]>ecial 
^ci%  of  grace  which  in  the  English  law  would  fairly  fall  under 
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the  general  term  pardon.  There  were  certaiu  kinds  of  paiilMM 
issued  on  certain  cIitFerent  occasions,  and  having  certain  differsiit 
efiecta.  The  President  inay  use  anj  of  these  at  will.  Ttuu, 
afler  the  indictment,  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  of  ait 
oSender,  a  pardon  may  be  granted  to  liim  for  tliat  particular 
offence,  which  shall  have  the  effect  to  remit  tlie  whole  puit- 
ishment,  or  that  portion  of  it  not  yet  inflicted,  and  to  cestoi-e 
the  person  to  all  the  rights  which  he  may  have  forfeited  as  a 
penalty  of  his  crime.  Such  a  pardon  would  of  course  address 
itself  to  the  ministerial  officers  who  are  charged  with  the  du^ 
of  executing  the  sentence.  Tills  is  by  far  tlie  most  conuilOb 
form  of  pardon  used  in  modern  times. 

§  688.  A  second  species  known  to  the  English  law  was  Uio 
conditional  pardon,  generally  issued  after  conviction  and  sen- 
tence, where  the  king  annexed  some  condition  to  his  act  of 
grace,  which  the  offender  must  accept  and  perTiirm,  or  the 
pardon  would  be  a  nullity.  The  condition  usually  consisted 
in  the  substitution  of  some  other  punishment  In  the  plaue  of 
that  which  had  been  awarded  by  the  court;  or  it  might  re- 
qaire  of  the  criminal  that  he  should  do  some  positive  act,  as  to 
leave  the  kingdom  and  live  abroad.  The  former  kiud  of  c<Hi- 
ditions  are  often  known  as  comniutatlnna  of  the  original  sen- 
tence, and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  absolute  pardons 
which  remit  part  of  a  punishment,  leaving  the  residue  as  ori^ 
inally  imposed,  and  substituting  no  other  penalty  in  the  place 
of  that  remitted.  The  power  of  the  President  to  issue  con- 
ditional pai'dons  was  discussed  and  most  conclusively  estab- 
lished in  Ex  parte  Wells'  before  referred  to, 

§  689.  The  king  might  also  grant  a  pardon  to  a  particular 
offender,  forgiving  him  some  specified  crime,  or  all  tlie  crimes 
which  he  had  committed,  at  any  time  before  conviction,  and 
even  before  trial,  or  indictment,  or  apprehension,  or  any 
official  charge  of  crime  made  against  the  jterson.  Such  a 
pardon  must  address  itself  lo  the  courts  before  which  th« 
mdividual  might  afterwards  be  brouglit  for  trial;  it  must  bfi 
srought  to  the  notice  of  the  judges  as  a  fact.  By  the  ancient 
English  rules  of  pleading  in  criminal  causes,  it  was  requ.-ec 
I   IS  Howard's  R.  301. 
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that  such  a  pardon,  if  received  before  conviction,  should  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  indictment ;  but  if  received  after  con- 
viction and  before  sentence,  should  be  pleaded  in  arrest  of 
judgment.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  at  the  present  day 
it  would  be  considered  sufficient  to  present  such  a  pardon  to 
the  notice  of  the  court  by  motion,  and  that  a  formal  plea  would 
not  be  required.  Even  in  the  English  law  such  formality  was 
not  required  in  at  least  one  instance.  Where  Parliament 
pardons  all  persons,  without  any  description  of  their  oflFences, 
they  need  not  plead  the  act  of  grace,  but  the  courts  will  tako 
judicial  notice  thereof.^ 

Pardons  issued  before  conviction,  or  trial,  or  indictment,  oi 
any  official  proceeding,  are  well  known  to  the  English  law ; 
indeed  there  is  no  doubt  that  anciently  they  were  more  com- 
mon than  any  other  kind.  Of  course  they  assume  that  a  par- 
ticular person  has,  before  the  act  of  grace,  committed  some 
offence  against  the  laws,  for  which  he  would  be  criminally 
liable.  They  must  apply  to  an  existing  state  of  circum* 
stances,  where  the  liability  has  been  fixed,  and  nothing  re* 
mains  to  be  done  hut  to  enforce  that  liability  through  the 
remedial  process  of  the  courts. 

§  690.  The  President  has,  under  the  generic  language  of 
the  Constitution,  full  power  to  issue  pardons  to  particular 
offenders  before  conviction,  trial,  indictment,  or  any  official 
proceeding  against  them.  This  conclusion  is  inevitable  from 
tlie  reasoning  in  Ex  parte  Wells  quoted  in  §  686.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  has  expressly  decided  the  point.  In  Ex  parte 
Garland,^  the  petitioner  Garland  had  been  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  ;  the  President  had  granted  him  a  full  pardon  al- 
though no  criminal  proceedings  had  been  instituted  against 
him  ;  he  applied  to  be  readmitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  without  taking  the  test  oath ;  and  rested  his 
case  partly  upon  the  pardon  he  had  received.  The  court,  by 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  said  :  "  The  power  thus  conferred  [to  grant 
pardons]  is  unlimited,  with  the  exception  stated  [as  to  im- 
eachments].  It  extends  to  every  offence  known  to  the  law, 
and  may  be  exercised  at  any  time  after  its  commiyion,  either 
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before  legal  prnceedinga  are  taken,  or  during  tlieir  pendency 
or  after  coiiviclion  and  judgment.  This  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  subject  to  legislative  control.  Congress  can  neither 
limit  the  effect  of  Ins  pardon,  nor  exclude  from  its  exercise 
any  class  of  offenders.  The  benign  prerogativu  of  mei-cy 
reposed  in  liim  cannot  be  fettered  by  any  legislative  restric- 
tions." The  dissenting  judges  did  not  deny  the  correctness 
of  these  doctrines.  They  simply  riaimed  that,  as  the  statute 
requiring  a  test  oath  did  not  impose  any  penalty  or  punish- 
ment, but  only  prescribed  a  qualification,  the  pardon  did  not 
reach  this  case  and  relieve  from  tlie  necessity  of  subscribing  to 
the  oath. 

§  691.  May  the  President,  nnder  this  grant  of  the  Consti- 
tution, issue  a  general  pardon  to  a  claus  of  offenders,  without 
designating  any  particular  individuals  by  name?  At  the 
present  day  such  an  act  of  grace  is  often  called  a  general  am- 
nesty. Although  the  word  is  current  in  our  literature,  and 
has  a  quasi-legal  signification,  yet  amnesty  is  not  a  technical 
word  of  the  common  law ;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  old 
abridgments,  digests,  and  text-books  as  a  term  of  art.  Some 
discussion  lias  lately  arisen  in  regard  to  the  comparative  scope 
and  efficacy  of  an  amnesty  and  of  a  pardon.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  pardon  simply  removes  the  penal  consequences  of  a 
crime,  while  an  amnesty  blots  out  the  crime  altogether,  and 
leaves  the  offender  as  though  it  had  never  been  committed. 
The  correctness  of  any  such  distinction  in  the  English  law 
may  well  be  doubted  ;  hut  it  is  sulBcient  to  say  that  if  an  am- 
nesty is  something  greater  and  more  efficient  than  a  pardon, 
then  it  certainly  does  not  fall  within  the  power  conferred  upon 
the  President  to  grant  pardons.  But  taking  the  word  amnesty 
in  its  popular  sense  as  an  act  of  grace  extended  to  an  indetei^ 
minate  class  who  have  all  been  guilty  of  a  common  offence, 
may  the  President  issue  an  amnesty? 

t  692.  The  English  law  divided  pardons  into  particular  and 
general.  The  ancient  text-writers  and  cases  constantly  refer 
to  this  division  as  one  existing  and  well  known.  Particular 
pardons  m^st  be  granted  to  determinate,  specified  criminals 
General  pardons  had  a  double  meaning,  and  much  confusion 
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will  be  avoided  by  taking  notice  of  this  fact,  that  two  varieties 
were  embraced  in  this  species.  A  panlon  granted  to  an  indi- 
vidual, forgiving  Itim  for  all  crimes  wliatever,  or  for  nil  criraeB 
of  a  certain  class,  which  lie  had  before  committed,  was  called 
a  general  pardon.  An  act  of  grace  issued  to  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  engaged  in  a  common  oifence,  witbout 
specifying  any  particular  persons  as  the  recipients  of  favor,  was 
also  known  as  a  general  pardon.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
king  possessed  the  power  to  nse  this  latter  variety  of  pardons, 
and  that  in  ancient  times  he  exercised  the  prerogative  with 
some  freedom.  Neither  can  it  he  denied  that  in  later  times 
the  Parliament  has  usually  extended  the  pardoning  grace  in 
such  cases  by  an  act  or  statute  of  indemnity,  and  that  the 
kingty  power  has  not  been  invoked.  Still  this  kind  "f  general 
pardons,  wlietlier  granted  by  the  crown  or  by  Parliament,  is 
well  known  and  recognized  in  the  English  law  ;  it  falls  under 
the  denomination  of  pardons :  and  it  is  epnivalent  to  an  act  of 
general  amnesty,  as  that  word  is  used  at  the  present  day. 

§  6^3.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  clothed  with  a  constitutional  anthorify  to  issue  such  a 
general  pardon  to  a  class  of  persons  who  have  incurred  the 
penalties  of  the  law.  Applying  the  principle  firmly  estab- 
lished hy  the  Supreme  Court,  tljat  the  power  to  grant  pardons 
includes  all  species,  it  would  seem  that  this  special  variety  was 
embraced  as  well  as  any  others.  This  conclusion  is  strength- 
ened when  we  consider  the  effect  of  snch  an  act  of  grace.  Its 
intrinsic  nature  and  its  results  are  identical  iiilh  those  of  a 
particular  pardon.  The  onlv  element  of  distinction  is  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  recipients  of  favor  are  described ; 
but  this  uncertainly  can  always  be  removed,  if  necessary,  by 
eA-idence  identif^'ing  the  person  (\s  one  of  the  class  mentioned 
in  the  terms  of  the  amnesty.  But  again,  in  proclaiming  a 
general  pardon,  the  President  is  doing  nothing  more  than  he 
may  confessedly  accomplish  by  pursuing  another  method 
which  is  entirety  under  his  control.  He  may  certainly  single 
out  all  the  persons  who  compose  the  class,  and  confer  a  sepa- 
-ate  pardon  upon  each.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  through  the 
irbolo  number,  the  results  of  an  amnesty  would  have  been  at- 
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taincd.  If  it  should  be  said  that  in  granting  a  pardon  to  a 
sjjeeified  iiicHvidual  the  President  would  be  exercising  aa 
Bmoiint  of  disci'etion,  that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  pecu- 
Kar  circumstances  of  the  individual  caae  ;  I  answer,  as  a  fiiet 
this  is  doubtless  true,  but  as  s  prerequisite  to  a  lepal  fargive- 
ness,  it  is  not  tiiie.  The  President  has  power  to  pardon  for  no 
cause,  as  well  as  for  good  cause.  His  exercise  of  the  function 
in  such  a  manner  might  expose  Iiim  to  impeachment,  but  tbe 
act  itself  would  be  valid. 

§  694.  The  President's  power  to  issue  an  amnesty  has  beea 
denied,  berause  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
cided in  United  States  v.  Wilson,'  that  a  pardon  issued  before 
conviction  must  be  pleaded  ;  and  it  is  urged  that  the  act  of 
grace  must  therefore  be  a  sepai-ale  deed'  given  to  a  specified 
individual.  This  objection  is  certainly  without  weight.  It 
would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Constitution  is  not  to  be 
constmed  by  applying  to  it  the  ancient  common  law  rules  of 
pleading  in  criminal  cases.  But  the  decision  of  the  court  is 
entirely  misapprehended.  It  was  not  held  that  every  pardon 
granted  before  conviction  must  he  pleaded,  but  only  that  every 
pardon  conferred  upon  a  specified  individual  muat  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  court  as  a  iiict,  and  that  anciently  this 
most  be  done  by  a  plea.  But  even  had  the  court  determined 
as  an  inflexible  rule  that  every  pardon  must  be  pleaded,  tbo 
inference  claimed  would  not  follow,  uidess  the  further  rule  had 
been  laid  down  that  tbe  plea  must  be  accompanied  with  pro- 
fert.  Indeed,  in  this  case.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  simply 
conforming  to  a  lamiliar  practice  of  tlie  English  courts.  As  a 
pardon  is  not  a  general  law,  the  judges  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  its  existence  ;  it  must  be  brought  before  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  fact.  There  is  no  difference  in  this  tv~ 
spect  between  a  particular  and  a  general  pardon  issued  by  the 
king  i  each  must  be  pleaded,  when  it  is  relied  upon  as  a  de- 
fence, and  both  would  be  pleaded  with  the  same  ease  and  in 
the  same  manner.  But  if  the  act  of  grace  is  embodied  in  a 
general  statute  of  Parliament,  the  judges  take  cognizauce . 
thereof,  and  it  need  not  be  brought  to  their  notice  Ax 
»T  Peters' B.  158. 
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English  writer  of  authority  gives  the  followincr  rules  as  the 
result  of  ancient  cases.^  "  When  the  prisoner  has  either  pet^ 
sonally  obtained  a  pardon,  or  is  included  in  a  general  act  of 
grace,  he  must  plead  that  privilege  specially.  But  when  Par- 
h'ament  pardons  all  persons  without  any  descri)>ti()n  of  their 
offences,  they  need  not  plead."  The  objection  I  inn  consider- 
injT  seems  therefore  to  fail  both  in  its  facts  and  in  its  infer- 
cnces. 

§  695.  II.  The  PowerB  of  CongreBB  over  Pardons,  —  Is  any 
legislative  action  needed  to  aid  the  President,  or  can  any  legis- 
lative action  restrict  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  function  ? 
Plainly  not.  Pardoning  is  clearly  a  kind  of  executing,  not  of 
making  laws.  As  far  as  authority  is  conferred  ui)on  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  it  can  neither  be  extended  nor  limited  by 
C(mgress.  A  statute;  passed  to  give  construction  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  confine  its  operation  to  particular  classes  of 
pardons,  would  be  a  palpable  usurpation  of  the  judicial  func- 
tion. Thus,  an  act  of  Congress  which  should  take  away  the 
President's  power  to  confer  conditional  pardons,  or  to  grant 
pardons  before  trial,  would  be  absolutely  void.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  a  law  which  should  assume  to  restniin  him 
from  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty,  if  the  latter  is  included 
within  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

§  696.  Has  Congress  any  indejiendent  authority  over  the 
subject  ?  None  is  conferred  in  express  language,  and  if  any 
exists,  it  must  be  implied  from  the  power  to  define  and  punish 
crimes.  The  legislature  may,  beyond  doubt,  relieve  existing 
offenders  from  the  penal  consequences  of  their  acts,  by  i*epeal- 
ing  the  law  which  defined  the  crime  and  ap^)orti(med  the  pun- 
ishment. Thus  the  results  of  a  general  pardon  or  amnesty 
would  be  reached  in  an  indirect  manner.  But  while  the  stat- 
ute remains  in  force,  and  the  penalties  are  impending,  it 
would  seem  that  the  national  legislature  cannot  interpose  and 
extend  an  act  of  grace  either  to  a  specified  criminal,  or  to  an 
indeterminate  class.  The  general  grant  of  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident would  seem  to  cover  the  whole  case,  and  to  leave  no 
room  for  legislative  action.     Again,  a  pardon  is  confessedly  a 

1  1  Chitt/s  Or.  Law,  466. 
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■tep  in  tlie  exeoution  of  laws,  and  the  ATnencan  Congress,  un> 
like  the  British  Parliament,  has  no  execntivc  function.  It 
nmy  apportion  the  punishment;  it  may  make  that  punishment 
conditional  ;  but  when  it  lias  once  decided  upon  the  penalty, 
its  authority  would  seem  to  be  ended.  Remission  is  a  proiwr 
act  of  tlie  President  and  not  of  the  legislature. 


SECTION  VL 


(f  697.  "  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  tho  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judire  necessary  Rnd 
expedient,"  The  necessity  of  the  first  clause  is  apparent. 
By  virtue  of  his  official  position  the  President  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  a  vast  uuraberof  factawliich  are  most  imjiortant 
for  Congress  to  know,  but  which  that  body  possesses  no  means 
of  knowing  except  throngli  the  Executive,  Thus  the  items 
and  total  amount  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  cxpenth'lure,  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  economical  legislation  is  based  ;  the  sito- 
ation  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  ;  the  numl>er  and 
disposition  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ;  the  character,  cost, 
and  condition  of  the  armaments  and  supplies,  —  these  and  a 
thousand  other  matters  of  detail  are  first  known  by  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  and  must  bu  communicated  by  it  to  Congress, 
as  the  basis  of  the  annual  or  occaslomtl  legislation. 

§  698.  From  the  very  organization  of  the  present  govern- 
ment the  practice  has  been  uniform  for  the  President  to  com- 
municate the  greater  part  of  this  information  in  a  message  sent 
to  Congress  at  the  opening  of  each  session.  This  message  is 
accom|>anied  by  a  full  and  minute  detail  of  the  various  opera- 
tions of  each  department  during  the  year.  The  President 
may  at  other  times  transmit  information  ;  and  the  Congress,  ot 
either  House,  may  request  more  particular  statements  respect- 
ing any  matter  deemed  by  them  important.  When  a  demand 
IB  outde,  the  President  may,  and  often  does,  withhold  the  factSi 
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if  in  his  opinion  their  communication  at  the  time  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  interests.  Congress  may  have  requested 
information  concerning  matters  over  which  they  have  no  direct 
legislative  power ;  but  the  President  cannot  refuse,  on  that 
ground  alone,  to  make  the  statement  It  would  be  almost,  if 
not  quite  impossible,  to  conceive  of  any  facts  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  nation,  which  could  not  in  some  manner  be 
made  useful  by  Congress  in  matters  entirely  within  its  juris- 
diction. Even  if  every  other  possible  reason  failed,  all  infor- 
mation must  be  useful,  as  it  would  affect  the  oversight  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  always  have  of  civil  officers, 
and  their  power  to  impeach  such  officers. 

§  699.  Thus,  during  the  late  civil  war,  the  two  houses  ap- 
pointed a  joint  committee  on  the  state  of  the  war,  which  col- 
lected a  vast  amount  of  evidence  respecting  the  various  military 
operations.  Now,  Congress  has  very  little  to  do,  in  any  direct 
manner,  with  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  information  ob- 
tained could  not  be  used  as  the  basis  of  any  immediate  legisla- 
tion upon  military  movements.  But  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  was  of  the  highest  value  as  an  aid  in  forming  correct 
conclusions  upon  the  all-important  subject  of  supplies.  Con- 
gress has  very  little  to  do  in  a  direct  way  with  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  relations  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  those  relations 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
declaring  war,  or  of  raising  an  army  or  equij)ping  a  navy  in 
preparation  for  anticipated  hostilities.  In  conclusion,  all  in- 
formation on  all  possible  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  may  be  useful  to  Congress,  and  may  be  de- 
manded bv  them.  The  President  cannot  refuse  to  respond  on 
the  ground  that  the  facts  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  legislature  ; 
Congress,  not  he,  must  judge  of  their  value.  But  the  Presi- 
dent may  decline  to  communicate  at  the  time,  when  in  his 
judgment  the  public  welfare  requires  the  facts  to  be  kept  pri- 
vate ;  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  such  concealment  is  past,  he 
must  respond  to  the  legislative  call. 

§  700.  The  second  clause  —  he  shall  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient  —  seems  to  have  a  plain   and   definif^ 
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meaiiiiig;  and  tlie  power,  according  to  that  mpaninp,  is  resAon- 
able  and  just.  But  ii  significntiiin  lias  bcL-n  pivtii  to  it,  rliiring 
a  large  part  of  our  pulitit'al  history,  entirely  different  from  ihst 
which  must  have  been  con lem plated  by  tiie  frnmers  of  the 
Constitution  ;  and  a  pmctire  has  grown  up  utterly  opposed  to 
tlie  spirit  of  the  urganic  law.  The  Pn-sidi^nt,  having  access  to 
information,  and  being  familiar  with  the  practioal  woi-king  of 
the  laws,  will  be  sure  to  perceive  the  occasions  for  amend- 
ments, additions,  repeals;  in  short,  for  measures  which  he 
deems  necessary  or  expedient.  These  improvements  and  alter- 
ations he  may  recommend  to  Congress,  I  do  m*  think  that  a 
fjiir  interpretation  of  the  clause  would  reqnire  him  to  stop  with 
a  simple  suggestion  ;  he  may,  doubtless,  state  facts  and  nstf 
arguments  in  support  of  his  views  ;  may  endeawir,  to  the  best 
of  his  abilitv,  to  show  why  the  proposed  measure  is  nece&'ary 
or  expedient.  So  mnch  is  plainly  embraced  in  the  word  rec- 
r)mmend.  All  this  is  simple,  satisfactory,  in  strict  accoidance 
not  only  with  the  letter  of  the  clause,  Imt  also  with  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  instrument.  The  President  uses  his  prior  ofiiml 
knowledge  ;  is  convinced  from  that  knowleilge  timt  certiiin 
measures  are  demanded  ;  proposes  those  measures  to  Omgress 
with  whatever  of  argument  he  thinks  proper,  and  there  lenrea 
the  matter.  He  has  discharged  his  duty,  and  the  res]>onsibility 
is  now  with  the  law-making  power. 

§  701.  How  different  is  the  reality  from  this  picture.  How 
jften  have  Presidents  .ind  their  cabinets  seemed  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  great  legislative  department,  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  body  expected  to  receive  and  act  upon  their  views. 
Not  content  with  recommending  measures,  they  have  fre- 
quently set  themselves  at  work,  with  all  the  appliances  at  their 
fommand,  to  procure  those  measures  to  be  adopted,  as  though 
the  passage  of  certain  statutes  was  the  chief  object  of  their  ad- 
ministrations, and  the  chief  work  of  their  official  career.  The 
evil  is  not  a  recent  one  ;  it  had  its  origin  immediately  after  the 
'jme  of  those  Presidents  who  assisted  in  lading  the  foundations 
of  the  government,  but  it  has  developed  with  rapidity  in  rwent 
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the  discharge  of  those  functions  which  are  committed  to  him 
by  the  organic  law,  the  legislature  should  be  left  no  less  free  to 
act  within  their  own  peculiar  sphere  and  range  of  duties ;  the 
Chief  Magistrate  should  not  overstep  the  line  which  separates 
their  respective  domains.  The  Constitution  evidently  contem- 
plates the  Congress  as  the  great  legislative  body,  and  the 
President  as  the  great  executive  officer.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  essential,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  general  plan.  The 
organic  law  does,  indeed,  recognize  two  exceptions  to  the  uni- 
versality of  this  principle,  and  beyond  those  exceptions  neither 
Congress  nor  President  should  go.  One  exception  has  just 
been  stated.  The  other  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  President 
must  pass  upon  all  statutes,  and  approve  or  disapprove ;  and 
that,  if  he  disapprove,  he  must  give  his  reasons  therefor.  This, 
as  I  have  before  shown,  makes  him  in  a  certain  sense  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  he  may,  therefore,  and 
indeed  must,  have  his  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  enactments 
which  have  gone  through  the  Congress.  But  he  cannot  orig- 
inate measures,  or  debate  them,  or  express  his  views  upon 
them,  except  when  he  disapproves  of  a  bill  presented  to  him, 
or  when  he  recommends  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  The  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  separates 
the  legislative  and  executive  functions,  is  departed  from  to  thia 
extent,  and  no  more.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
modern  practice  has  departed  from  that  spirit  much  farther, 
and  has  thereby  tended  to  destroy  one  of  the  principal  safe- 
guards of  every  free,  constitutional  government  —  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments.  The 
final  and  perfected  result  of  this  practice  would  be  the  accumu- 
lation of  all  governmental  power  in  the  hands  of  the  sole  execu- 
tive officer ;  Congress  would  be  virtually  driven  from  its  posi- 
tion as  an  independent,  co-ordinate  branch,  and  made  the  mere 
registrar  of  the  President's  informal  decrees.  This  gradual 
change  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  organic  law,  and  the 
growing  tendency  to  treat  all  offices  aa  mere  political  rewards^ 
and  the  employment  of  the  appointing  power  as  a  means  of  in- 
^uencing  legislation,  have  certainly  weakened  the  well-con- 
trived system  of  checks  and  balances  which  ought  to  have 
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prevented  either  branch  of  the  government  from  usurping  the 
functions  of  any  other. 
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§  703.  "The  President  shall  be  Commanaer-in-Chief  of 
the  armr  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  mihtia  of 
the  United  States  when  called  into  the  active  service  of  tin; 
United  States."  In  this  connection  we  may  read  Article  L 
Section  IX.  ^  2 :  "  The  privilege  of  the  wiit  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

The  President  is  thus  clothed  with  a  most  important  military 
function :  he  is  to  command  the  forces  at  all  times,  Congress 
never  commands  them ;  as  such  commander,  he  wages  war, 
Congress  never  wages  war.  We  must  endeavor,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  exact  limits  of  this  attribute,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  ordinary  duty  of  executing  the  laws.  The  legislx- 
lature  alone  furnishes  the  occasions  upon  which  it  can  come 
into  play,  but  cannot  interfere  with  or  control  the  attribute 
itself.  Congress  raises  and  supplies  armies  and  navies,  and 
makes  rules  for  their  government,  and  there  its  jiower  and 
duty  end ;  the  additional  power  of  the  President  as  supreme 
commander  is  independent  and  absolute.  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Chase  very  clearly  and  correctly  expressed  this  general  prin- 
ciple in  E\  parte  Milligan.'  He  said  :  "  The  power  to  make 
the  necessary  laws  is  in  Congress,  the  power  to  execute  in  the 
President.  Both  powers  imply  many  subordinate  and  auxil- 
laxy  powers.  Each  includes  all  authorities  essential  to  its  due 
exereise.  But  neither  can  the  President  in  war  more  than  in 
peace,  intrude  upon  the  proper  authority  of  Congress,  nor 
Congress  uptm  the  proper  authority  of  the  President.  Both 
are  servants  of  the  people  whose  will  is  expressed  in  the  funda- 
mental law."  The  legislative  powers  which  relate  to  the  raia- 
ing,  equipping,  supplying,  and  governing  the  land  and  naral 
'brces,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  separate  and  distinct 
U  W«Uue'aIt.a,  ISB. 
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fiinction  of  commanding  those  forces;  no  particular  statutes 
passed  under  the  former  class  of  attributes,  can  mterfere  with 
tlie  President  in  his  exercise  of  the  latter.  Even  the  general 
clause  of  Article  I.  Section  VIII.  §  18,  which  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
execution  the  powers  conferred  upon  any  department  of  the 
government,  cannot  permit  the  Congress  to  assume  the  capac- 
ities and  duties  of  Commander-in-Chief. 

§  704.  In  fact,  the  attributes  of  the  legislature  in  respect  to 
military  matters,  are  essentially  the  same  in  peace  and  in  war. 
The  power  to  make  rules  for  the  disposition  of  captures  becomes 
practically  efficient  in  every  war ;  that  to  suspend  the  privilege 
of  tlie  writ  of  habeas  corpus  can  exist  only  during  an  internal 
war.  With  these  exceptions.  Congress  possesses  all  the  occa- 
sions for  its  action,  and  may  pass  all  kinds  and  classes  of  laws, 
wliether  the  country  be  at  peace  or  engaged  in  war.  Without 
doubt  there  will  be  a  greater  necessity  for  raising  troops,  bor- 
rowing money,  furnishing  supplies,  and  the  like,  during  the 
existence  of  actual  hostilities  than  during  seasons  of  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  the  people  will  then  endure  particular  measures  which 
they  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  at  a  time  when  the 
emergency  was  not  so  great.  But  no  authority  can  generally 
arise  from  a  state  of  belligerency,  for  Congress  to  pass  entirely 
new  classes  of  statutes  which  it  could  not  constitutionally  enact 
before.  Even  the  rules  for  the  disposition  of  captures  could 
all  be  elaborated  before  any  hostilities  commenced,  and  before 
any  captures  were  actually  made. 

§  705.  In  time  of  peace,  therefore,  the  President's  func- 
tions, as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  army  and  navy,  are  of  two 
separate  and  entirely  distinct  characters,  and  to  avoid  confu- 
sion we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  these  attributes. 
In  respect  to  certain  classes  of  measures  he  acts  entirely  in  his 
general  capacity  of  Executive,  and  takes  care  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed.  Congress,  under  its  supreme  author- 
ity, passes  laws  which  concern  the  military  alone,  and  these 
the  President  must  enforce  with  the  same  diligence,  and  by 
/irtue  of  the  same  function,  that  he  carries  out  those  legislative 
mandates  which  apply  alone  to  civilians ;  he  is  not  then  oper* 
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Bting  as  commander,  but  as  a  supreme  civil  magistrate.  But 
B3  Comitiandur-in-Cliief,  lie  calls  other  attributes  into  acttou, 
for  whicli  tlie  legislature  has  furnislicd  the  occasion,  but  which 
do  not  consist  in  executing  any  positive  laws.  I  repeat,  it  is 
important  that  these  two  classes  of  powers  and  duties  sliouH 
be  kept  distinct.  Under  its  authority  to  raiw  armies,  main- 
tain navies,  furnish  supplies,  and  the  like.  Congress  maj  direct 
the  manner  in  which  the  Pitsident's  power  shall  be  exercised, 
for  he  will  be,  in  fact,  but  executing  its  commands.  Thus  it 
may  determine  how  many  men  shall  be  enlisted  in  each  branch 
of  the  service,  or  what  and  how  many  armed  vessels  shall  be 
constructed.  As  Congi-ess  is  to  make  all  appropriations,  it 
may  declare  the  specific  purpose  for  which  money  is  to  be 
used  ;  what  forts  shall  be  erected,  and  their  cost;  what  ships 
built,  their  character  and  cost;  what  kind  of  arms  purchased 
or  manufactured,  and  the  coat.  Instances  of  this  sort  might 
be  multiplied.  In  all  these  cases  great  or  little  discretion  ra&y 
be  left  to  the  Executive  and  his  subordinates,  as  the  legislature 
deems  best.  Congress  is  authorized  to  make  rnles  for  the 
government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces:  it  may  tlierefore 
arrange  and  classify  these  forces ;  fix  upon  tlie  plan  of  organi- 
zation ;  determine  u|>on  the  number,  duties,  and  pay  of  otKcerft  ; 
define  military  offences  and  allot  the  punislnnent;  provide  fur 
the  creation,  jurisdiction,  and  procedure  of  courts-martial,  and 
for  carrying  out  their  sentences.  The  President's  duties  in 
respect  to  these  various  subjects  may  thus  be  clearly  defined 
and  conlRjlled  by  the  legislature.  But  in  time  of  peace  he  baa 
an  independent  function.  He  commands  the  army  and  navy  ; 
Congress  does  nut.  He  may  make  all  dispositions  of  troops 
and  office i-s, stationing  them  now  at  this  post,  now  at  that;  he 
may  send  out  naval  vessels  to  such  parts  of  the  world  as  he 
pleases  ;  he  may  distribute  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies 
in  such  quantities  and  at  such  arsenals  and  de[>osllories  as  b« 
deems  best.  All  this  is  a  work  of  ordinary  routine  in  time  of 
peace,  and  is  probably  left  in  fact  to  the  Secretaries  of  War 
und  of  the  Navy,  and  to  military  officers  high  in  command. 

^  706.    Wiien    actual    hostihties  have   commenced,    either 
Mirough  a  formal  declaration  made  by  Congress,  or  a  belliger 
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eiit  attack  made  by  a  foreign  govemment  which  the  President 
must  repel  by  force,  another  bran?h  of  his  function  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief comes  into  play.  He  wages  war,  Congress 
does  not.  The  legislature  may,  it  is  true,  control  the  course 
of  hostilities  in  an  indirect  manner,  for  it  must  bestow  all  the 
military  means  and  instruments  ;  but  it  cannot  interfere  in  any 
direct  manner  with  the  actual  belligerent  operations.  Wher- 
ever be  the  theatre  of  the  warlike  movements,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad,  whether  on  land  or  on  the  sea,  whether  there 
be  an  invasion  or  a  rebellion,  the  President  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  must  conduct  those  movements  ;  he  possesses  the  sole 
authority  and  is  clothed  with  the  sole  responsibility.  In 
theory  he  plans  all  campaigns,  establishes  all  blockades  and 
sieges,  directs  all  marches,  fights  all  battles. 

§  707.  We  will  now  inquire  what  particular  powers  may  be 
wielded  by  the  government,  or  by  some  department  thereof, 
in  time  of  war,  which  cannot  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace. 
Article  I.  Section  IX.  §  2  is  in  these  words :  *'  The  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when,* in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it.'*  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  clause  confers  no 
authority  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  that  it  is  entirely  restrictive  in  its  meaning  and  operation. 
This  construction  is  arbitrary  and  forced  to  the  last  degree. 
The  plain  import  of  the  language,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Courts,  is  that  in  an  internal 
war,  whether  of  invasion  by  a  foreign  enemy  or  of  rebellion, 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  suspended 
w^hen  the  public  safety  shall  demand  such  an  extreme  measure. 
The  power  to  suspend  being  thus  conceded,  the  practical 
|uestion  then  arises,  to  which  department  of  the  government  is 
its  exercise  intrusted.  The  venerable  Horace  Binney,  in  two 
essays  published  in  the  years  1862,  1863,  has,  with  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  learning,  and  by  a  course  of  arga 
ment  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape,  maintained  the  pro 
positions  that  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  a  civil  executive  act;  that  the  power  to  suspend 
>elong8  to  the   President   in  his  civil  capacity ;  and  that  no 
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fiat  of  tlie  legislature  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  act 
legal.  The  opinion  Is  ahnost  universal,  however,  that  Con- 
gress must  takt  the  iniuaUve,  and  jrass  a  statute  wiiich  either 
directly  pi'ixlucL's  tlie  efll-tt  of  suspension,  or  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  withdraw'  the  privilege  of  the  writ.  Con- 
gress has  adopted  this  view,  and  their  action  seems  to  have 
heen  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
^^  §  708.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  during  a  rebellion  or  an 
invasion,  tlie  Congress  may,  if  the  public  safely  sliall  require  it, 
suspend,  or  authorize  to  be  suspended,  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpns,  tiie  most  important  inquiry  is  immedi- 
ately suggested,  What  is  included  within  this  proceeding? 
what  particular  measures  may  the  legislature  or  the  executive 
adopt  by  virtue  thereof?  Is  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  a 
permission  for  Congress  ov  President  to  disregai-d,  daring  the 
contemplated  emergency,  all  those  safeguards  which  the  Bill 
of  Rights  has  thrown  around  lifu,  liberty,  and  property  ?  If 
this  be  so,  a  power  most  dangerous,  and  directly  opposed  to 
the  general  spirit  of  the  organic  law,  was  conferred  by  lan- 
guage which  effeclually  concealed  the  greatness  of  the  gift. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  statesmen  who  drafted  or  the 
people  who  accepted  the  Constitution,  intended  to  grant  audi 
an  authority  to  their  rulers.  Horace  Binncy,  in  a  third  essay 
Upon  this  subject,  has  investigated  the  meaning  and  extent  of 
the  power,  and  has  shown  the  limits  of  its  ojieration,  by  an 
argument  which  amounts  to  an  absolute  demonstration.'  His 
conclusions  I  adopt  and  briefly  state  without  any  reference  to 
the  sources  and  precedents  whence  they  are  drawn.  Suspen- 
sion of  tlie  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  of  the 
writ,  or  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  —  three  expressions  for  the 
same  thing  —  had  a  settled  and  well  known  meaning  in  tlw 
English  law,  with  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  are 
to  be  taken  as  familiar.  It  "did  not  recall  to  anr  one  any 
other  legal  power,  proceeding,  or  effect,  than  that  of  arresting 
•)er8ons  suspected  of  treasonable  designs,  committing  them  tc 
prison,  and  uplifting  beyond  their  reach  the  writ  of  babeai 
Eorpns  as  a  means  of  relief."  That  which  the  Biitish govern- 
'  Tbe  Privilcga  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus :  Part  Third,  Phila.  1869. 
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ment  can  do  without  any  limitations,  the  Constitution  permits 
to  be  done  only  under  the  conditions  of  invasion  or  rebellion. 
The  suspension  of  the  writ  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
authority  over  arrests  ;  the  power  to  suspend  does  not  enable 
Congress  to  allow  or  the  Executive  to  make  arrests  without  le- 
gal cause,  or  in  an  arbitrary  and  irregular  manner ;  but  merely 
enables  the  government  to  detain  a  prisoner  arrested  for  good 
cause,  for  an  indefinite  time  without  trial  or  bail.  Suspend- 
ing the  writ  does  not  legalize  seizures  otherwise  arbitrary,  nor 
give  any  greater  authority  to  the  Executive  than  that  of  de- 
taining suspected  persons  in  custody  whom  it  would  else  be 
obliged  to  bring  to  a  speedy  trial  or  to  release  on  bail.  These 
conclusions  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  President 
derived  from  the  habeas  corpus  clause  of  Article  I.,  Section 
IX.,  reached  by  Mr.  Binney  through  his  masterly  analysis  of 
English  precedents,  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  in  fact  they  were  adopted  as  the 
very  ground  of  deciding  one  bmnch  of  the  great  case  Ex 
parte  Milligan.^  Mr.  Justice  Davis  delivering  the  judgment 
of  the  court  said :  "  The  suspension  of  the  writ  does  not 
authorize  the  arrest  of  any  one,  but  simply  denies  to  one 
arrested  the  privilege  of  this  writ  in  order  to  obtain  his 
liberty."  In  a  word,  Congress  and  President  derive  no  new 
affirmative  power  from  the  habeas  corpus  clause,  but  only  a 
negative  power  of  passive  resistance. 

§  709.  But  may  not  the  President  or  Congress  derive  some 
additional  j)owers  during  war,  from  a  source  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  habeas  corpus  clause  ?  Do  the  express  proliibitions 
of  the  Constitution  still  restrain  them  when  operating  with  the 
military  arm  ?  One  answer  to  these  inquiries  is  plain  ;  its  cor- 
rectness must  be  acknowledged  at  once.  If  either  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  may  thus  acquire  an  excess  of  powers  dur- 
ing war,  it  must  necessarily  be  by  virtue  of  some  special 
function  given  by  the  Constitution,  which  becomes  active  only 
at  that  time,  and  whose  nature  is  so  peculiar  that  its  perfect 
efficiency  is  incompatible  with  any  express  restraints  upon  its 
operation  ;  this  incompatibility  must  be  so  great  and  the  func- 

i  4  Wallace's  B.  2,  115. 
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tion  itself  bo  important,  tliat  an  exceptioo  in  regard  to  it  ia  lo 
be  considered  as  necossarily  implied  in  the  Bill  of  Righu 
Does  any  department  of  ttie  govemtnciil  possess  such  a  func- 
tion which  may  at  times  displace  some  of  the  safeguards  tbal 
protect  life,  liberty,  and  property  ? 

§  710.  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  Congress  does  not.  The 
position  maintained  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  other 
dissenting  Judges  in  Ex  parte  Milligan,^  that  Congress  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  provide  fur  martial  law,  niilitarj 
arrests  and  trials  of  civilians,  seems  to  l>e  the  most  utterly 
indefensible  of  any.  It  ia  univei-sally  conceded  thiit  the  legis- 
lature cannot  resort  to  these  violent  measures  in  peace,  Bat 
in  fact,  Congress  possesses  no  function  whatever  that  can  bo 
taken  as  the  basis  of  its  authority  to  enforce  martial  law  in 
war,  which  would  not  be  an  equally  strong  Bup]>ort  for  the 
exercise  of  that  authority  in  peace.  Is  it  the  function  of 
establishing  inferior  couits,  or  of  raising  armies  and  navies,  or 
of  governing  the  forees?  All  these  might  be  called  into  full 
action  in  time  of  peace.  The  power  to  make  rules  concerning 
captures  plainly  does  not  involve  the  consequences  under  con- 
sideration, while  that  of  declaring  war  is  exhausted  by  the 
very  act  of  declaration.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  imputing  to 
Congress  an  attribute  not  granted  to  it — that  of  waging  war 
— that  its  authority  to  enforce  martial  law  can  receive  even  a 
semblance  of  support,    ' 

^  711.  Is  the  President  clothed  with  the  function  ?  If  so, 
it  cannot  be  in  Ins  capacity  of  executive  magistrate,  for  as 
such  he  must  execute  laws,  and  he,  to  an  equal  extent  with 
the  law-makers,  is  bound  by  the  inhibitions  of  the  first  eight 
Amendments.  If  the  President  may  resort  to  martial  law 
under  any  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  as  a  part  of  either  the 
judicial  or  the  legislative  systems  of  the  United  States,  but 
must  be  as  a  special  means  of  waging  war,  of  carrying  out  the 
particular  <luties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  Commander-in- 
Chief.  If  military  arrests,  trials,  and  punishments  employed 
agiunst  civilians  are  ever  lawful,  they  are  so  not  because  they 
ire  a  kind  of  judicial  proceeding  supplementing  the  ordinuj 
I  WalUcc'a  R.  8. 
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methods  of  peace,  bat  because  they  are  a  species  of  hostilities 
directed  against  individuals  who  have  placed  themselves  in  the 
position  of  enemies,  and  have  therefore  deprived  themselves  of 
all  the  8afe£:uards  which  the  Constitution  throws  about  the 
lives,  liberty  and  property  of  citizens. 

§  712.  Does  such  a  power  exist?  There  are  three  subjects 
bearing  related  names,  but  having  no  elements  in  common, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  them.  ^^  Military 
Law  "  is  the  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  army 
and  navy ;  it  is  a  department  of  the  municipal  law  applicable 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  people  engaged  in  a  special  service ; 
it  is  enacted  by  Congress  and  executed  by  the  President; 
civilians  are,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  exempted 
from  its  operation.  "  Military  Government "  is  the  authority 
by  which  a  commander  governs  a  conquered  district,  when  the 
local  institutions  have  been  overthrown,  and  the  local  rulers 
displaced,  and  before  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act 
under  its  power  to  dispose  of  captures,  or  to  govern  territories. 
This  authority  in  tkct  belongs  to  the  President ;  and  it  assumes 
the  war  to  be  still  raging,  and  the  final  status  of  the  conquered 
province  to  be  undetermined,  so  that  the  apparent  exercise  of 
civil  functions  is  really  a  measure  of  hostility.  ^^  Martial 
Law  "  is  something  very  different.  It  acts,  if  at  all,  within 
the  limits  of  the  country,  against  civilians  who  have  not 
openly  enrolled  themselves  as  belligerents  among  the  forces  of 
an  invading,  or  a  rebellious  enemy  ;  if  set  in  motion  at  all,  it 
must  be  as  a  concomitant  of  war.  It  is  thus  described  by  a 
late  writer  :^  **  Martial  Law  is,  in  short,  the  suspension  of  all 
law  but  the  will  of  the  military  commanders  entrusted  with 
its  execution,  to  be  exercised  according  to  their  judgment,  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the  usages  of  the  service,  with 
no  fixed  or  settled  rules  or  laws,  no  definite  practice,  and  not 
bound  even  by  the  riles  of  the  military  law."  If  this 
description  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  fact,  every  American 
citizen  must  hope  that  neither  Preside*?t  nor  Congress  can  set 
such  an  engine  of  abuse  and  oppression  at  work  within  the 
'amits  of  the  United  States. 

1  Finlaaon  on  Mar.  Law,  p.  107 
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I  713.  A  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  exaininatiua  oi  the 
power  to  enforce  martial  law  in  Great  Britain  was  lately  made 
by  Lord  Cliief  Justice  Cockburn.^  After  a  review  of  the 
precedents  ancient  and  modern,  set  forth  in  the  wonderfully 
clear  and  orderly  manner  for  whicli  he  is  so  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished, the  Chief  Justice  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
Crown  has  no  authority  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative  to  enforce 
martial  law  in  any  pari  of  the  realm  where  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land prevail ;  but  admits  that  Partiaiuent  may  cull  it  into 
being  and  operation.  A  solemn  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Ex  parte  Milligan^  Las  denied  the  lawfulness  of  mar- 
tial law  within  the  United  States,  except  in  districts  Kctually 
occupied  by  the  opposing  forces,  which  are  the  very  theatre 
of  hostihties,  and  in  which  tlie  civil  courts  are,  fur  the  time 
being,  completely  displaced.  The  extent  of  this  e^tception  will 
appear  in  the  following  extract  from  the  prevailing  opinion  :' 
"  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  that  there 
are  occasions  when  martial  rule  can  properly  be  applied.  If, 
in  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war,  the  courts  are  actually  closeo, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  administer  criminal  justice  according  to 
law,  then,  on  the  theatre  of  active  military  operations,  where 
war  really  prevails,  tiiero  is  a  necessity  to  furnish  a  subatitnte 
for  the  civil  autliority  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safely 
of  the  army  and  society  ;  and  as  no  power  is  left  but  the  mili- 
tary, it  is  allowed  to  govern  by  martial  rule  until  the  laws  can 
have  their  free  coui-se.  As  necessity  creates  the  rule,  so  it 
limits  its  duration  ;  for  if  this  government  is  continued  after 
the  courts  are  reinstated,  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of  power. 
Martial  rule  can  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open  and  in 
the  proper  and  uuobafructed  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction." 

§  714.  These  sweeping  conclusions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Beem  to  be  open  to  some  criticism.  Mr.  Justice  Davis  in  the 
passage  quoted,  seems  to  have  confounded  martial  law  with 
military  government,  and  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
martial  law  is  not  in  any  true  sense  a  judicial  proceeding,  or 

1  Charge  of  llie   Lord  Chief  Justice  of  EnglauJ,  iu   iliu  f;ue  of  tht 
Queen  v.  Nelson  and  Brand.     London,  I86T. 
•  t  Wallace's  B.  2.  3  Ibid.  127. 
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a  means  of  executing  the  civil  laws,  but  is  a  method  of  waging 
war.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  President  has  no  authority 
to  declare  or  proclaim  martial  law,  and  make  it  general  in 
a  district  wh(»re  the  courts  are  open  and  unobstructed ;  Con- 
gress certainl}'  has  none.  But  the  President,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  wages  war ;  the  sole  object  of  his  hostile  endeavors 
is  success.  In  respect  to  some  of  his  operations  he  is  cer- 
tainly untrammelled  by  the  restraining  clauses  of  the  Bill  of 
Ridits.  In  an  internal  war  of  rebellion  the  enemies  are  citi- 
zens  and  traitors,  and  thus  guilty  of  civil  offences  ;  but  he 
may  kill  or  capture  them,  or  seize  and  destroy  their  property, 
and  thus  break  up  their  armed  opposition.  The  possibility  of 
civil  war  therefore  demands  at  least  one  implied  exception  to 
the  general  clauses  of  the  first  eight  amendments.  May  it 
not  admit  of  others  ?  One  other  is  universally  conceded.  A 
citizen  civilian,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  hostile  array  as 
a  belligerent,  who  should  act  as  a  spy  upon  the  military  move- 
ments, operations,  and  preparations,  may  be  seized,  tried,  and 
punished  by  military  agents.  The  explanation  of  this  ac- 
knowledged rule  is  simple  and  plain.  A  spy  interferes  directly 
with  the  process  of  waging  war ;  he  perils  the  success  of  ex 
tensive  campaigns ;  he  renders  the  final  result  of  the  struggle 
doubtful ;  he  is  in  fact  acting  as  an  enemy,  may  be  treated  as 
an  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  forfeits  all  civil  protection,  even 
though  his  offence  might  also  be  considered  as  treason.  This 
illustration  may  serve  to  indicate  the  occasions  upon  which  the 
President  may  resort  to  martial  law,  and  the  limits  upon  its 
exercise  by  him.  Whenever  a  civilian  citizen  or  alien  is 
engaged  in  practices  which  directly  interfere  with  waging 
war,  which  directly  affect  military  movements  and  operations, 
and  thus  directly  tend  to  hinder  or  destroy  their  successful 
result,  and  when,  therefore,  these  practices  are  something 
more  than  mere  seditious  or  traitorous  designs  or  attempts 
against  the  existing  civil  government,  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief may  treat  this  person  as  an  enemy,  and 
fause  him  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  in  a  military 
manner,  although  the  civil  courts*  are  open,  and  although  his 
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Dffence  may  be  sedition  or  treason,  or  perliajis  may  not  he  re- 
cognized as  a  crime  by  the  civil  code. 

I  am  aware  that  such  a  person  would  not  tecliiucally  be  an 
enemy,  and  if  arrested  would  not  technically  be  a  prisoner  of 
war;  but  lie  would  be  a  ()iiasi-enemy,  and  would  have  placed 
himself  beyond  ihe  pale  of  civil  protection.  If  these  views 
are  correct,  it  follows  thnt  the  legality  of  every  military  arrest, 
trial,  and  pnnisliment  must  be  determined  upon  its  own  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  according  to  any  general  and  inflextble 
rules.  In  fact,  these  proceedings  would  bo  placed  upon 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  those  other  apparent  breaches  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  consist  in  destroying  the  privato 
property  of  civilians,  or  appropriating  it  to  use,  when  military 
exigencies  demand  such  measures.^ 
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§  715.  The  clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  directly  refer 
to  Impeachment  are  the  following:  "The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment."  Art. 
I.  Sec.  II.  ij  5.  "The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  im|>eachments  ;  when  sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside,  and  no  person 
Bhall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  preaent.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment 
shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  but  the  party  convicted  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  jndg^ 
ment.  and  punishment  according  to  law."  Art.  I.  Sec.  III.  ^\ 
6  and  7.  "  The  President  and  Vice-President  and  all  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States  shall  he  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  and  othei 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Art,  II.  8cc.  IV.  The  nn 
I  Sae  g  254-aSG. 
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poitant  questions  which  arise  Trom  these  proviuons  are :  (1.) 
Who  may  be  impeached.  (2.)  Whal  are  the  legal  grounds  of  an 
impeachment.  (3.)  What  punishment  may  be  iuflictud.  In 
respect  to  the  second  of  these  questions,  there  is  a  direct 
opposition  of  opinion  among  pubhc  writers  and  statesmen,  and 
no  conclusion  has  been  reiached  with  so  much  certainty  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  incorporated  into  the  constitutional  law. 
I  can  do  no  more,  therefore,  than  state  the  positions  which 
have  been  maintained,  the  arguments  in  their  support,  and 
my  o^vn  preferences.  All  that  is  said  must  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  speculative. 

§  716.     (1.)    Wh}  may  be  Impeached.     The  language  of  the 
Constitution  plainly  excludes  all  private  persons,  and  all  offi- 
cers in  the  land  and  naval  forces  ]  does  it  include  all  individu- 
als holding  an  official  position  under  the  United  States,  whose 
duties  are  civil  in  their  nature  as  opposed  to  military  ?     In  1797, 
upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  preferred  against  WiUiam 
Blount,  a  Senator,  the  Senate  decided  that  members  of  their 
own  body  are  not  "  civil  officers  "  w-ithin  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitnlion,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  charges  without  any 
examination  upon  the  merits.     This  rule  must  apply  abo  to 
members  of  the  Lower  House  j  and,  as  far  as  the  precedent 
can  be  considered  an  autliority,  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  are  not  imjicachable.     The 
term  "  civil  officers  "  embraces,  therefore,  the  jmlges  of  tha 
United  States  courts,  and  all  suboi-dinates  in  the  Executive 
department.     This  construction  which  includes  the  judiciary 
and  excludes   the  legislature,   Is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
Strained.     The  discretion  given  to  legislators  is  and  must  be 
very  great ;  no  limits  can   be   placed   upon  its  ordinary  use 
within  constitutional  bounds ;    but  its    unlawful,  corrupt,    or 
heedless    esereise    should  be    restrained  by  some  compulsiv« 
sanction.     The  law-makers  may  be  guilty  of  treason,  bribery, 
or  other  official  acts  to  which  the  term  "  hig\i  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors "  is  applied ;  the   consequences  of  their  guilt  may 
be  ruinous  ;  evei-y  considenttion  in  favor  of  subjecting  I  resi- 
dent or  judges  to' the  liability  of  an  impeachment,  would  sewm 
to  apply  with  equal  force  to   them.     It  is  true  tliat  Senator. 
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and  Representatives  may  be  expelled  by  the  body  to  which 
they  belong,  bat  this  punishment  is  plainly  inadequate  ;  ex- 
pulsion removes  from  the  present  office,  but  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
reelection  thereto,  nor  does  it  diaqualily  from  holding  any  other 
position  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit.  Should  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  (he  Senate  ever  be  called  upon  to  reexamine 
the  rule  adopted  in  the  case  of  William  Blount,  they  may, 
perhaps,  reject  the  authority  of  that  single  precedent. 

^  717.  (2.)  What  are  the  lavfful  yroundi  of  an  ImpeaehmenL 
Two  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question,  resting  npoa 
two  opposed  theories  of  construction.  One  theory,  maintained 
with  great  ability,  both  upon  principle  and  authority,  by  a 
large  school  of  public  writers,  confines  the  operation  of  the 
impeachment  clauses  within  very  narrow  limits.  According 
to  it,  an  impeachment  can  only  be  preferred  against  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  some  indictable  offence 
which  he  has  committed.  Assuming  this  general  doctrine  to 
be  correct,  and  taking  into  account  the  further  si>ecial  rule 
that  all  crimes  against  the  United  States  must  be  statutory,  tile 
final  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  officer  must  have  been 
guilty  of  an  offence  which  had  been  made  indictable  by  a 
positive  law  of  Congress.  This  law  must  have  been  passed 
prior  to  the  commission  of  the  criminal  act,  because  a  statute 
subsequent  thereto  declaring  the  act  penal,  and  imposing  a  pun- 
ishment, would  be  an  ex  po»t  facto  law,  and  obnoxious  to  ex- 
press inhibitions  of  the  Constitution. 

§  718.  The  course  of  reasoning  which  supports  the  theory 
and  leads  to  this  result,  consists  of  two  brandies.  The  first 
branch  of  the  argument  is  not  based  upon  any  peculiar  phrase- 
ology of  the  Constitution,  but  upon  the  general  nature  of  im- 
peachment aa  a  method  of  criminal  procedure  known  to  the 
English  law.  It  may  be  condensed  as  follows:  The  Houbo 
of  Representatives  have  the  same  powers  to  present,  and  the 
Senate  to  try,  an  offender,  Uiat  are  held  by  the  British  Com- 
mons and  Lords,  —  these  and  no  greater  attributes  are  con- 
ferred in  the  word  "  impeachment ;  "  it  is  settled  in  England 
■hat  an  impeachment  is  only  regular  and  lawful  as  a  mode  of 
mting,  trying,  and  convicting  for  an  indictable  ofTenca 
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the  two  houses  of  Congress  are  therefore  limited  in  the  same 
manner  ;  finally,  as  there  are  no  common  law  crimes  against 
the  United  States,  but  only  those  created  and  defined  by  some 
Btatnte  of  Congress,  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  can  only  be  impeached  on  account  of  some  act 
which  had  been  declared  an  indictable  offence  by  a  positive 
law  of  the  national  legislature. 

The  second  branch  of  the  argument  is  based  upon  the  pecu- 
liar phraseology  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  condensed  as 
follows:  Officers  can  be  impeached  only  for  "treason,  bri- 
bery, and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors : "  the  phrase 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  is  to  be  taken  in  a  strict 
technical  sense,  and  is  equivalent  to  "  felonies  "  and  "  misde 
meanors,"  which  are  words  of  art  embracing  all  indictable 
offences  and  no  more  ;  therefore  the  ground  of  an  impeach- 
ment must  be  an  act  which  Congress  had  made  a  "  felony  "  or 
a  "  misdemeanor  "  in  its  positive  criminal  code.' 

§  719.  The  second  theory  does  not  confine  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  accusers,  or  the  Senate  as  the  triers, 
within  such  narrow  Jtraits.  It  regards  the  process  of  impeach- 
ment as  the  important  personal  sanction  by  which  the  obser- 
vance of  official  duties  is  secured,  as  the  very  keystone  by 
which  the  arch  of  constitutional  powers  is  held  injjlace.  (See 
§§  122,  149.}  As  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  has  reference 
solely  to  the  oSender's  official  position,  so  the  acts  for  which 
that  punishment  was  deemed  appropriate  must  have  reference, 
directly  or  inferentially,  to  the  offender's  official  duties  and 
functions.  Wherever  the  President,  or  Vice-President,  or  any 
civil  officer  has  knowingly  and  intentionally  violated  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a  statute  which  charged 
him  n-ith  an  official  duty  to  be  performed  without  a  discre- 
tion, and  wherever  a  discretion  being  leR,  within  the  bounds 
of  which  he  has  an  ample  choice,  he  exercises  that  discretion 

1  This  tticorj  is  set  forth  iii(h  great  ability,  the  Engliah  and  Aiaericau 
inlhorilies  in  its  support  ore  fully  cited,  and  the  argumenla  in  its  favor  are 
eshausled  in  S  American  Law  Register  (N.  S.)  237,  and  in  the  Report  of 
the  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  presented  lo  the  House  of  Kepre 
wnUtivea  Nov.  S5, 1807. 
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la  a  will'nl  and  corrupt  manner,  or  even  in  a  rash  and  bead* 
strong  inanni^r,  unmindful  of  the  ruinous  conseqiiencea  wbich 
his  acts  must  produce,  he  is  impeachable ;  and  it  makes  no 
difforence  whetlier  the  act  has  been  du'clared  a  felony  or  a 
misdemeanor  by  the  criminal  legislation  of  Congre^,  or  was 
regarded  as  such  by  the  common  law  of  England.  Indeed,  in 
this  view  the  officer  might  be  impeachable  for  veiy  many 
breaches  of  public  duty  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat 
as  ordinary  crimes  and  to  define  in  the  statute  book  as  indict- 
able offences.  Thus  the  President  has  a  power  to  grant  par- 
dons uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  Congioss  ;  eveiy  par- 
don which  he  issues  is  valid,  whatever  be  bis  motive  and  in- 
tent. It  would  he  absolutely  impossible  for  the  legislature  to 
make  the  conferring  a  pardon  in  any  specified  case  or  manner 
a  crime  for  which  an  indictment  would  lie.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  tbat  tlie  President,  although  not  bribed,  might  exercise 
this  function  in  a  manner  which  would  destroy  the  efficacy  of 
tbe  criminal  law,  and  evince  a  design  on  his  part  to  subvert 
the  very  foundations  of  justice.  For  such  acts  he  would  be 
impeachable.  Again :  the  President  has  the  sole  power  to 
carry  on  negotiations  with  foreign  governments.  Congress 
may  not  dictate  to  him,  or  restrain  him,  much  less  make  any 
kind  of  diplomatic  intercourse  on  Itispart  an  indictable  oiFence. 
But  by  a  rash,  headstrong,  wilful  course  of  negotiation  carried 
on  against  the  best  and  plainest  interests  of  tbe  country, 
although  without  any  traitorous  design,  he  might  plunge  the 
nation  into  a  most  unnecessary  and  disastrous  war.  For  such 
an  act  he  would  be  impeachable.  Again :  the  Pre^dent  as 
Commander-in-Chief  has  the  sole  power  to  wage  war.  Con- 
gress may  not  dictate  to  him  the  campaigns,  marches,  sieges, 
battles,  retreats,  much  less  make  any  method  of  conductii^ 
the  actual  hostilities  an  indictable  offence.  But  if  bis  condact 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  mistake  in  the  eicercise  of 
his  discretion,  although  not  an  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  he  might,  by  9 
stubborn  and  wilful  persistence  in  his  plans  after  their  f^Iure 
had  demonstrated  their  futility,  bring  defeat,  disgrace,  and 
ruin  upon  his  country.     For  such  an  act  he  woidd  be  impescli* 
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•ble.     Many  more  instances  might  be  given,   but  these  are 
sufficient  for  illustration. 

§  720.  These  two  theories  will  now  be  subjected  to  a  brief 
examination,  and  considerations  will  be  suggested  which  seem 
to  support  the  latter,  and  to  give  it  a  preference  over  the  one 
fii*st  stated.  A  fallacy  which  often  enters  into  discussions  upon 
the  meaning  of  language,  is  the  tacit  or  open  assumption  that 
two  alternatives  alone  are  possible ;  that  if  one  extreme  is  re- 
jected, the  very  opposite  of  this  position  must  be  admitted. 
The  fiillaoy  is  shown  in  the  present  case.  It  may  bo  said,  it  is 
suid,  tliiit  if  the  House  be  not  restricted  to  indictable  crimes, 
they  may  impeach  whenever  a  majority  shall  choose,  they  may 
impeach  for  a  mere  difference  of  opinion.  This  argument  ab 
inconvenienfi^  though  often  resorted  to,  is  of  little  value.  The 
possible  abuse  of  power  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  existence 
of  the  power.  The  Constitution  is  full  of  grants  which  may 
be  abused ;  wherever  there  is  a  discretion,  there  mav  be  abuse. 
Indeed  it  was  because  discretion  must  be  given,  and  is  liable 
to  abuse,  that  the  convention  and  the  people,  after  exhausting 
all  the  checks  of  a  tripartite  government  and  of  frequent  elec- 
tions, inserted  the  particular  and  most  compulsive  sanction  of 
impeachment.  The  theories  stated  may  be  examined  (1)  by 
the  aid  of  such  authoritative  precedents  as  have  been  established 
in  the  course  of  our  political  history,  and  (2)  upon  principle 
independent  of  positive  authority. 

§  721.    As  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  have  already  acted,  under  the  impeachment  clauses, 
their  proceedings  liave  been  directly  opposed  to  the  first  theory, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  second.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  if  the  argument  for  a  restrictive  interpretation  be 
valid  for  any  purpose,  it  proves  that  an  impeachment  is  only 
lawful  when  the  officer  has  been  guilty  of  a  statutory  offence 
against  the  United  States.     To  say  that  he  may  be  imi>eached 
Tor  an  act  which  would  be  indictable  by  the  English  common 
law  though  not  made  so  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  is  to 
surrender  the  whole  position.    If  the  House  may  prefer  charges 
for  conduct  which  is  not  penal  by  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  criminal  by  that  of  England,  they  are  of  course  entirelir 
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Dd trammel  led.  The  lygislation  of  aiiotlier  nation,  whethei 
statutory  or  unwritten,  cannot  be  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the 
United  States  government,  cannot  be  the  measure  of  its  pow- 
ers. How  then  does  the  fact  stand?  The  House  has  pre- 
ferred an  impeachment  in  6ve  cases.  The  first  was  dismissed 
by  the  Senate  on  the  preliminary  objection  tJiat  the  respondi 
was  not  a  civil  officer.  The  otlier  four  were  tried  on 
merits.  In  two  instances  the  accused  was  convicted,  and  in 
two  was  acquitted.  In  three  of  these  cases  not  a  charge  was 
made  in  tlie  Articles  of  Impeachment  presented  by  the  House, 
which  imputed  an  indictable  statutory  crime  to  the  respondent ; 
most  of  the  charges  did  not  even  impute  a  common  law  mis- 
demeanor ;  all,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  alleged  a 
corrupt  or  wilful  violation  of  official  duty.  In  the  fourth  case 
the  offence  was  treason.  I  add  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  these  precedents  in  the  foot  note.'    The  House  in  proposing 

1  Case  of  Judge  Pick«ring,  —  See  Annala  of  Congresa,  8th  Congress,  lat 
Searion,  pp.  SIS-SSS.  A.  D.  1B03~4.  —Abstract  of  llie  Articles:  I.  A. 
■hip  was  nrrcste'l  for  violating  the  ruTenue  laws ;  proceedings  for  condem- 
nation  were  held  before  Judge  F. ;  allegation.  Chat  he  delivered  said  vessel 
to  the  elHimant  without  requiring  a  certain  certificate  prescribed  by  an  act 
of  Congreaa,  eontrary  to  this  act,  and  "  with  intent  to  evade  the  same."  II. 
Allegation,  that  on  the  Crinl  ton<jbing  said  ship,  he  refused  to  hear  the  teati- 
num;  of  witnesses  produced  od  the  port  of  the  U.  S.,  "  with  intent  to  defeat 
the  just  claims  of  the  U.  S."  III.  Allegation,  that  be  refused  to  allow  aa 
appeal  by  the  U.  S.  from  his  decree  in  said  case,  contrary  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gresa,  "  disregarding  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  wickedly  meaning  and 
iolending  to  injure  the  revenues  of  the  U.  S."  IV.  Alleged  aotg  of  per- 
ional  imrouralily  done  in  so  pablic  a  manner  as  to  degrade  the  office. 

The  respondent  did  not  appear.  He  was  found  guilty  on  each  article  hy 
a  vote  of  19  to  7,  and  was  removed  by  a  vote  of  20  to  6. 

Case  of  Judge  Chase.  —  See  Trial  of  Judge  Chasi^,  also  Annals  of 
gresa,  8th  Congress,  Sd  Session,  pp.  81-67(1.  A.  D.  1804-5.  Abstract 
the  Articles.  I.  Allegation,  that  on  the  trial  of  one  Fries  for 
respondent  was  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  unjust,  in  cxpresiing  an  ojnoi 
(wicutated  to  prejudice  the  jury  against  the  prisoner,  in  preventing 
er's  connsvl  from  citing  certain  authorities,  and  in  preventing  said  i 
from  addresiiing  the  jury  upon  the  law.  11.  Allegation,  that  on  the  trial  of" 
5ne  Callender  for  libel,  he  refused  to  eicuse  a  juryman  who  had  made  up 
ill  mind.  ill.  AUegalion,  that  on  the  same  trial  he  would  not  [>ermit  the 
evidence  of  a  certain  material  witness  to  be  given.  IV,  Allegation,  th«| 
an  the  same  trial  his  conduct  WM  varkud  by  manifest  injustice  and  pai 
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Articles,  and  the  Senate  in  trying  the  accusations,  have  there- 
fore given  a  practical  construction  to  the  Constitution.  In 
doing  so  they  have  not  restricted  its  operation  within  narrow 

ity,  —  stating  particular  instances  of  arbitrary  acts  towards  the  prisoner's 
counsel.  V.  Allegation,  that  contrary  to  law  he  caused  said  prisoner  to 
be  arrested  and  committed  to  custody,  instead  of  causing  him  to  be  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  the  next  court.  YI.  Allegation,  that  he  caused  sai<l 
prisoner  to  be  held  for  trial  during  the  term  at  which  he  was  indict^i^d,  con- 
trary to  law.  VII.  Allegation,  that  at  a  certain  Circuit  Court  he  informed 
the  grand  jury  of  a  certain  seditious  printer,  and  urged  them  to  inquire 
into  the  case,  thus  degrading  the  judicial  office,  and  lowering  himself  to  the 
level  of  an  informer.  VIII.  Allegation,  that  at  another  Circuit  Court,  he 
delivered  an  intemperate  political  harangue  in  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury,  thereby  degrading  the  judicial  office.  In  some  of  the  articles  an 
intent  to  oppress  the  prisoners  Fries  and  Callender  was  imputed,  in  others 
arbitrary  and  unjust  or  scandalous  behavior,  but  in  none  was  any  felonious 
or  other  technical  criminal  intent  charged.  (Chase's  Trial.  Vol.  1.  pp. 
5-8).  In  his  answer  the  respondent  insisted  that  none  of  the  allegations 
made  against  him  charged  any  **  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  for  which  he  was  liable  to  impeachment. 
He  also  answered  each  article  on  the  merits,  and  while  admitting  many  of 
the  important  physical  acts  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  him,  justified 
them  all,  and  expressly  negatived  all  evil  intent,  and  all  arbitrary  and  wil- 
ful character  in  his  conduct.  (Trial,  v.  1,  pp.  25-108).  After  an  elaborate 
trial,  in  which  evidence  was  offered  upon  each  Article,  he  was  acquitted, 
although  a  majority  of  the  Senate  voted  guilty  on  Articles  III.,  IV.,  and 
VIII. 

Case  of  Judge  Peck.  A.  D.  1880.  — See  Trial  of  Judge  Peck.— 
Abstract  of  Articles.  I.  Allegation,  that  Judge  P.  having  published  an 
opinion  in  a  certain  case  before  him,  one  Lawless,  counsel  for  a  party  to 
the  case,  published  an  answer  thereto  in  the  newspapers.  Thereupon 
Judge  P.  procured  him  to  be  arrested  for  contempt,  imprisoned  him  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  suspended  him  from  practice  for  eighteen  months. 
The  answer  of  the  respondent  justified  all  his  acts,  and  expressly  negatived 
all  allegations  of  arbitrary  or  oppressive  conduct,  and  of  evil  intent.  Ho 
was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  22  to  21. 

Case  of  Judge  Humphries,  A.  D.  1862.— The  Articles  all  charged  the 
crime  of  treason.     The  respondent  was  convicted. 

From  the  foregoing  abstract  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  the  first 
three  cases  the  two  Houses  proceeded  upon  the  enlarged  view  of  their 
powers.     In  all  these  cases,  the  objection  that  no  indictable  •)ffence  was 
charged,  if  it  be  such,  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  Articles,  and   no 
amendment  could  possibly  cure  it ;  it  was  analogous  to  a  pleading  fatally 
defective  upon  general  demurrer.     Moreover  in  Judge  Chaae'f  case,  the 
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limitH,  and  have  not  confined  the  proceeding  by  impeaclimeirt  J 
to  indictable  crimes  against  the  United  States. 

§  722.    But  we  are  to  inquire  which  of  these  theories  is  in  j 
most  complete  harmony  with  the  genei-al  principles  of  con- 
Btitutional  conslruction.     The  two  branches  of  the  ergumeot  J 
which  support  the  first,   lead   to  the  same   conclusion,  and  1 
although  somewhat  ditfetcnt  in   form,   are  in  fact  identical,  j 
Each  is  built  upon  a  single  premise,  and  if  this  be  incorrect, 
the  whole  falls  with  it.     The  first  mode  of  statement  restA  | 
upon  the  assumption  that  impeachment  under  the  Constitu-   ' 
tion  means  the  same  as  impeaeliment  by  the  English  law,  and  i 
tliat  the  Houses  of  Congress  have  only  the  authority  in  the 
matter  held  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament.     The  second  iDOile  \ 
of  statement  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  "  high  crimes  and  j 
misdemeanors  "  is  to  be  taken  in  a  strict  technical  sense  as  a 
phrase  of  the  English  law  equivalent  to  "felonies  and  misde-  J 
meanors,"  and  that  the  words  are  not  merely  indicative  and   ' 
descriptive  of  general  classes  of  acts, 

^  723.  This  whole  theory  is  therefore  another  illustration  of 
the  constant  tendency  among  political  writers  and  statesmen  to 

objection  wns  specially  pleiided  by  the  raspondeut,  the  demurrer  wm  ac- 
tually put  in.  Il  19  true  thnt  in  the  tri&l  of  Judge  Pickering,  tbe  respond- 
ent did  not  appear.  But  onn  it  be  supposed  that  in  a  Senate  compoMd  J 
largely  of  able  lanyen,  the  fatal  defect  would  not  have  been  pointed  oiA,  I 
if  it  bod  L>ct:ii  aaaumed  to  exist?  It  is  true  that  Judge  Chase  was  ftcquittetb 
But  the  Si^rmle  went  to  trial  on  the  inerils,  ootwi  the  tan  ding  a  plea  wu  put 
on  the  rceanl.  denying  their  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  no  indictable 
ofirace  was  charged.  The  respondent  was  sequitted  bevause  the  proof 
ftiled  to  establish  nay  evil  intent  or  arbitrary  and  opprcasive  deriga.  It  is 
rftther  eurious,  too,  that  in  two  of  the  Articles  upon  which  a  inajority  wera 
sgsiast  him  —  the  4th  and  Etb  —  no  act  or  intent  was  charged  which  contd 
possibly  ainouitt  even  to  a  common  Uw  misde ineanor.  If  the  theory  1  am 
exaitiiiiing  be  correct,  the  Senate  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  either  of  thesa 
impeachments;  the  procecdines  should  have  been  disiDtsscd  upon  the  pre* 
aentation  of  Articlea  which  did  not  allege  an  impeaciiable  offence;  the 
ume  steps  should  have  been  taken  which  were  taken  in  filount'i 
That  the  Senate  did  not  so  act,  but  huant  the  cases  on  the  merits,  ia  ^ 
positive  that  they  did  not  adopt  thia  thooryj  their  proceedings  in  Chu 
tase,  where  the  record  presented  the  pcnnt,  is  proof  positive  that  they  H 
nafly  aiui  judicially  rejected  this  theory. 
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aigue  from  the  British  Constitution  to  our  own,  without  any 
regard  to  the  fundamentally  different  ideas  upon  which  tliey 
are  based,  and  the  fundamentally  different  methods  by  which 
these  ideas  are  made  practical.  The  powers  of  Congress  are 
measured  by  those  of  Parliament,  the  powers  of  the  President 
by  those  of  the  Crown.  The  principle  that  words  having  a 
technical  meaning  in  the  English  jurisprudence  as  it  stood 
when  our  organic  law  was  framed,  are  to  receive  the  same  and 
no  greater  meaning  if  found  in  the  Constitution,  has  been 
advocated  in  every  great  political  and  forensic  contest  which 
has  arisen  since  the  organization  of  the  government.  This 
principle,  as  far  as  it  purports  to  embody  a  general  rule  of  in- 
terpretation, has  been  rei)eatedly  repudiated  by  the  judiciary 
and  by  the  political  departments.  Thus,  Congress  has  given 
to  the  words  "  Admiralty  "  and  "  Bankruptcy  "  a  far  broader 
signification  than  belonged  to  them  by  the  English  law  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  courts  have  approved 
the  legislative  construction.  The  true  rule  would  seem  to  be 
this  :  Where  words  having  a  well  known  technical  sense  by 
the  English  law  are  used  in  the  Constitution,  and  these  words 
are  the  keys  of  clauses  which  protect  the  private  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  clauses  which  impose 
direct  resti*aints  upon  the  government  in  respect  of  such  rights 
and  liberties,  and  the  technical  sense  itself  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  protection  of  the  individual  citizen,  this  signification 
must  still  be  retained  in  any  interpretation  of  those  provisions. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  where  words  which  had  a  technical 
meaning  by  the  English  law,  are  used  in  clauses  which  relate 

o  tlie  creneral  functions  of  lemslation  and  of  administration, 
and  to  the  political  organization  and  powers  of  the    govern- 
ment, such  a  sense  must  be  attributed  to  them  as  will  best 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  w^hole  organic  law,  whether  that 
sii^nification  be  broader  or  narrower  than  the  one  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  English  Parliament  and  Courts. 
§  724.  Applying  this  criterion,  we  must  reject  the  interpre- 

ation  which  makes  impeachment  under  the  Constitution  co- 
extensive only  with  impeachment  as  it  prastically  exists  ui 
lilngland.     The  woid  is  borrowed,  the  procedure  is  imitated. 
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and  no  mon.-;  the  object  and  end  of  ilie  process  ai-e  far  ci 
ferent.  We  must  adopt  the  second  and  more  enlarged  theory, 
because  it  is  in  stric?t  harmony  with  the  general  design  of  the 
organic  3aw,  and  because  it  alone  will  effectively  protect  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  against  the  unlawful 
encroachments  of  power.  Narrow  the  scojie  of  impeacliment, 
and  the  restraint  over  the  acta  of  rulers  is  lessened.  If  any 
fact  rcsjieciing  the  Constitution  is  incontrovertible,  it  is  tlial 
the  convention  which  framed,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it, 
while  providing  a  government  sufficiently  stable  and  strong, 
intended  to  deprive  alt  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
of  any  opportunity  to  violate  their  public  duties,  to  enlai-gti 
their  authority,  and  thus  to  encroach  gradually  or  suddenly 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  citizen.  To  this  end  elections  were 
made  as  frequent,  and  terms  of  office  as  short,  as  was  ileemed 
compatible  with  an  uniform  course  of  administration.  Bnt 
lest  these  political  contrivances  should  not  be  sufficient,  the 
impeachment  clauses  were  added  as  a  sanction  bearing  apon 
official  rights  and  duties  alone,  by  which  officers  might  be 
completely  confined  within  the  scojie  of  the  functions  com- 
mitted to  tliem.  We  cannot  argue  from  the  British  Constltn- 
tion  to  our  own,  because  the  English  Impeachment  is  not,  nor 
was  it  intended  to  be,  such  a  sanction.  But  the  English  law 
recognizes  a  compulsive  measure  far  more  terrible,  bL-citiise  far 
more  hubte  to  abuse  than  Imi)eachment.  What  the  British 
Commons  and  Lords  may  not  do  by  im[>eachment,  the  Parlia- 
ment may  accompliah  by  a  Bill  of  Attainder.  If  the  Com- 
mons can  only  present,  and  the  Lords  can  oidy  try,  articles 
which  charge  an  indictable  offence,  there  is  no  such  restriction 
upon  their  resort  to  a  Bill  of  Atbiinder,  or  of  Pains  and  Pen- 
alties. The  Constitution  has  very  properly  prohibited  this 
i]>ecies  of  legislation  ;  but  the  Constitutional  impeachment  was 
intended  to  partially  supply  its  place  under  another  and  better 
form,  by  introducing  the  orderly  methods  of  judicial  liinl,  and 
by  requiring  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  to  convict, 
§  T2o.  The  same  considerations  will  apply  with  equal  forcu 
to  that  branch  of  the  argument  which  is  based  upon  the  phrase 
'high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."     Even  had  the  words  beec 
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'*  felonies  and  misdemeanors,"  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  take 
them  in  a  strict  technical  sense ;  they  would  be  susceptible  of 
a  more  general  meaning  descriptive  of  classes  of  wrongful 
acts,  of  violations  of  official  duty  punishable  through  the  means 
of  impeachment.  But  in  fact  the  language  used  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  assumed  technical  interpretation.  The 
phrase  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  seems  to  have  been 
left  purposely  vague  ;  the  words  point  out  the  general  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  acts  as  unlawful :  the  context  and  the  whole  desicm 
of  the  impeachment  clauses  show  that  these  acts  were  to  be 
official,  and  the  unlawfulness  was  to  consist  in  a  violation  of 
public  duty  which  might  or  might  not  have  been  made  an  ordi- 
nary indictable  offence.^ 

§  726.  These  views  are  strengthened  by  a  reference  to  the 
practical  results  which  would  follow  from  the  restriction  of  im- 
peachment to  those  offences  that  had  been  made  indictable. 
Such  a  construction  would  remove  from  this  sanction  its  chief 
compulsive  efficacy.  The  importance  of  the  impeaching  power 
consists,  not  in  its  effects  upon  subordinate  ministerial  officers, 
but  in  the  check  which  it  places  upon  the  President  and  the 
judges.  They  must  be  clothed  with  an  ample  discretion  ;  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  is  from  an  abuse  of  this  discretion. 
But  at  this  very  point  where  the  danger  exists,  and  where  the 
protection  should  be  certain,  the  President  and  the  judiciaiy 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  Congressional  legislation.     Congress 

^  It  is  sometimes  proper  to  meet  a  very  narrow  argument  by  a  very  nar- 
row answer.  In  truth  the  word  **  crime  "  was  not  a  word  of  strict  techni- 
cal import,  was  not  a  term  of  art,  in  the  English  law  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  much  less  the  words  **  high  crimes."  "  Crime  "  was  of 
course  used  in  literature  and  in  conversation,  and  was  found  in  treatises  by 
approved  writers  on  law,  such  as  Blackstono.  But  if  we  go  to  indictments, 
which  were  drawn  in  accurate  legal  phraseology,  we  shall  not  discover  the 
word  "  crime  "  or  "  criminally  "  employed.  The  accused  was  alleged  to 
have  done  an  act  **  feloniously,"  or  **  wrongfully  **  or  **  unlawfully,"  or 
•*  with  force  and  arms,"  or  **  agains^  *#he  peace  of  our  lord  the  King,"  but 
never  **  criminally."  If  it  appears  then  that  '*  crime"  was  not  a  technical 
word  of  art,  but  only  a  word  of  general  description,  the  whole  of  this 
branch  of  the  argument  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  And  if  **  crimes  "  be 
Dot  a  word  of  art,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  *'  misdemeanors  "  is  also 
Qsed  in  a  general  descriptiye  and  not  in  a  technical  sense. 
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cannot,  by  any  laws  penal  or  otlierwise,  interfere  with  t]ie  t 
eroise  of  a  disa-etion  conferrejd  by  the  Constiliition.     Evi 
had  tlie  legislature   been   clothed  with   express  authority   to 
define  and    punish   crimes   generally,  they  could   not    make 
cnmiiial  any  kind  of  act  which  the  Constitution  permits  I 
President  or  the  judges  to  do,  and  subject  these  individuals  % 
indictment  therefor.     But  In  fact  the  express  authority  of  Cqi 
gress  to  define  and  punish  crime*,  is  very   limited.     If  t 
oflence  for  which  the  proceeding  may  be  instituted,  must  1 
made  indictable  by  statute,  impeachment  thus  becomes  absoi 
lately  nugatory  against  those  officers  and  in  those  cases  wim 
it  is  most  needed  as  a  restraint  upon  the  violations  of  pub] 
duty. 

§  727.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  their  proceedings  * 
and  debates,  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  did 
not  intend  tn  limit  the  operation  of  the  impeachment  clauses  to 
indictable  offences.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  discusslims,  the 
following  was  added  to  the  series  of  general  projjositiona  re- 
specting the  President:  "  He  shall  be  removed  on  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty."  Thflfl 
form  was  preserved  through  all  the  important  debates  « 
the  impeaching  power.  No  suggestion  was  made  that  i 
offence  must  be  indictable  in  order  to  be  impeachable.  Th| 
opposition  came  from  another  quarter.  Gouverneur  Morii 
who  favored  a  very  short  teim  of  office,  objected  to  the  ] 
vision  because  It  would  destroy  the  independence  of  the  Exi 
utive  ;  but  when  the  term  was  fixed  at  four  years  lie  V 
drew  all  opposition.  The  propositions  having  been  i-eferredfl 
a  committee,  tlioy  were  reported  hack  with  the  clause  as  1 
lows;  "  Ho  [the  President]  shall  be  removed  from  his  c 
on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Repi-eseutatives,  and  i 
viction  in  the  Supreme  Court,  of  treason,  bribery,  or  con 
tion."  A  reference  of  the  whole  draft  having  been  made  J 
a  revising  committee,  they  reported  back  the  clause  soehangjj 
as  to  make  the  President  removable  upon  Impeachment  and 
conviction  "  for  treason  or  bribery."  A  short  debate  arose 
apon  this  report.  Col.  Mason  objected  to  the  provision  because 
t  was  not  broad  enough.     He  urged  that  the  Prcsiilent 
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be  guilty  of  many  public  ofTences  besides  bribery  and  treason. 
He  said,  "  As  bills  of  attainder  are  forbidden,  it  is  more  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  power  of  impeachment."  Ho  moved  to 
add  the  words  '*  or  maladministration."  Mr.  Madison  objected 
to  this  term  as  too  vague.  Gouverneur  Morris  saw  no  harm 
in  it.  Col.  Mason  then  withdrew  the  proposed  words,  and 
substituted  "  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against 
the  state,"  which  was  adopted.  The  revising  committee  finally 
reported  the  clause  as  it  now  stands.^ 

When  the  Constitution  was  presented  to  the  people  for 
adoption,  one  of  its  most  able  opponents  was  Luther  Martin. 
In  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Maryland  legislature  he  objected 
with  great  vehemence  to  the  Presidential  powers  and  office. 
He  also  considered  the  eflFect  of  the  impeachment  clauses. 
Had  they  been  deemed  insufficient  in  theory  to  meet  the  dan- 
gers he  feared,  no  man  would  have  been  more  ready  or  able 
to  point  out  the  defect,  because  no  man  was  more  conversant 
with  the  English  law  than  he.  But  he  distnisted  the  efficacy 
of  impeachment,  not  because  it  was  inapplicable  to  any  offen- 
ces except  those  against  positive  law,  but  because  he  believed  the 
House  would  never  impeach.^  Mr.  Madison,  in  1789,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  in  the  most  formal  and  authoritative  man- 
ner that  the  President  is  impeachable  for  "  the  wanton  re- 
moval of  meritorious  officers."®  These  references  indicate 
how  the  impeaching  power  was  regarded  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

§  728.  (3.)  What  Punishment  may  he  inflicted,  —  The  Con- 
stitution prescribes  the  nature  and  limit,  —  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  from  holding  office.  The  Senate  can 
inflict  no  different  punishment,  but  is  not  required  to  impose 
the  entire  penalty.  A  sentence  of  removal  would  be  valid, 
although  disqualification  were  not  also  imposed.  But  if  the 
offence  be  also  an  indictable  crime,  the  liability  to  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  the  criminal  law  still  exists. 

1  See  Journal  of  the  Convention,  1  Elliott's  Deb.  pp.  158,  213,  222,  228. 

Also  Madison's  Debates,  5  Elliott'i  Deb.  pp.  149,  835,  840-343,  366,  880j  j 

507,  528. 

2  See  §  644  3  See  §  649. 
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May  the  officer  impeached  he  suspended  from  the  exei 
of  hU  official  duties  during  the  pendency  of  the  proceedingi 
before  final  judgment  of  conviction  or  acqniltal?  The  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  and  judges  clearly  cannot  be  suspended, 
either  by  any  act  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  by  any 
law  of  Congress.  Tiie  Constitution  certainly  gives  no  express 
power  to  suspend;  whatever  authority  exists  must  he  derived 
by  implication  from  other  sources.  One  fact  is  absolutely 
conclusive  upon  this  question,  without  any  minute  criticism  of 
particular  expressions  in  the  Constitution.  The  President, 
Vice-President  and  judges  while  their  offices  exist,  are  placed 
by  the  Constitution  in  a  position  entirely  independent  of  the 
legislature;  their  terms  of  office  are  fixed ;  they,  as  well  as 
Congress,  derive  their  authority  from  the  fundamental  law  | 
the  only  mode  of  removing  them  is  by  an  impeachment,  trial 
and  conviction.  This  proceeding  is  not  a  legislative  hat  a 
judicial  act.  Congress  as  a  body  does  not  remove,  but  the 
House  accuses  and  the  Senate  tries  and  convicts. 

In  respect  to  subordinate   ministerial  officers  I  think   ■ 
power  exists.     These  offices  are  created  by  law  ;  the  Conal 
tation  does  not  prescribe  any  length  of  term,  but  Congrera  bn 
thb  matter  at  its  complete  disposal.    It  would  seem,  therefof 
that  the  legislature  may,  by  general  statute,  provide  forsuspeiu 
ing  all  subordinate  ministenal  officers  from  the  exercise  oft! 
functions  during  the  pendency  of  an  impeachment  against  thei 
I  do  not  think  the  measures  of  arrest  and  bail,  or  confinement 
in  ordinary  cnminal  proceedings  have  any  analogy  to  this  pro- 
cess of  suspension ;  nor  do  the  English  precedents,  however 
numerous,  give  any  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  C 
tion  in  this  respect. 


he  CotistitB^B 


CHAPTER  VL 

IHB  JUDICIAL  POWERS   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES   GOVERNMENT. 

§  729.  Article  III.,  Section  I.  provides  that  "  The  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish."  Section  II.  is  as  follows  : 
"  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority  ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls  ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty,  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states  ;  be- 
tween a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state ;  between  citizens 
of  different  states  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  states ;  and  between  a  state  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 
In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  other  cases 
before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make."  In  this 
connection  should  be  read  Article  XI.  of  the  Amendments. 
"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  sliall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of 
another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state," 

An  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  judicial  powers  as  now  exer- 
cised in  fact  would  require  me,  (1)  to  examine  what  powers 
n  the  aggregate  may  be  wielded  by  the  national  judiciary,  or 
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in  other  words,  what  jurisdiction  has  the  Constilntion  direct^ 
conferred,  or  authorized  the  Congresa  to  confer ;  (2)  to  descrilM 
the  extent  to  which  Congress  has  acted,  or  in  other  words,  1 
far  it  has  passed  laws  which  confer  the  jiirisdiction  which  c 
be  given  [  and  (3)  to  explain  the  organization  of  the 
courts,  and  the  distribution  of  funcf'.ions  among  them.  The  tin 
only  of  tliese  topics  belor.gs,  l.owever,  to  the  depHrtment  of  C 
stitutional  Law,  and  it  alone  will  be  considered  in  this  work. 

§  730.    As  introductory  to  the   particular  matter  of  thi 
chapter  a  few  observations  will  be  made  upon  the  natare  a 
jurisdiction  in  general.    Jurisdiction  is,  in  brief,  the  power  o 
court  to  decide.     To  state  the  same  fact  in  another  form,  it  ^ 
the  power  or  capacity  of  a  court  to  grant  a  remedy,  and  t]it{| 
to  protect  some  primary  legal  right,  and  enforce  some  primarj 
legal  duty.     It  may  thercfore  be  contentious,  whore  the  exisb- 1 
ence  of  the  right  and  duty  is  denied,  and  must  be  established  ' 
before  the  remedy  is  granted ;  or  it  may  be  ex  parte  or  nonr 
contentious,  where  the  existence  of  the  right  is  admitted,  and 
only  some  formal  act  of  a  court  is  necessary  in  order  tliat  tha 
right  may  be  protected  or  enforced. 

The  jurisdiction  residing  in  all  tribunals  of  justice,  may  h 
considered  in  respect  of  its  several  kinds,  dosses,  natures,  an 
grades  or  degrees,  and  also  in  respect  of  the  sources  from  whid 
it  is  derived.  When  jurisdiction  is  considered  in  respect  of  itf 
various  kinds,  classes,  natures,  and  degrees,  wo  shall  find  sent 
eral  distinct  lines  of  division,  based  upon  different  ideas, 
ofVen  crossing  each  other. 

§  731.  In  relation  to  the  mere  form  and  kind  of  the  rem 
administered  by  the  courts,  there  are  in  England  and  Aineriqi 
the  familiar  departments  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ; 
one  being  the  power  to  administer  a  remedy  on  the  applicatu^ 
of  a  priviiie  suitor,  for  the  establishment,  protection,  or  enfoi 
ment  of  a  private  legal  right;  the  other,  the  power  to  adm^ 
later  a  remedy  on  the  application  of  the  state,  for  the  panU) 
ment  of  a  breach  of  a  duty  to  society.  Again :  in 
die  mere  form  and  kind  of  the  remedy  administered,  theva  q 
in  England  and  America  the  well  known  divisions  of  Comifl 
Law,  Equity,  Admiralty,   and  Probate  jurisdiction  ;  and  \ 
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Kngland  AtH  special  case  of  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  j^'^owing 
out  of  tlie  union  of  church  and  state.  The  common  law 
jurisdiction  is  both  civil  and  criminal ;  the  admiralty,  though 
mainly  civil,  has  a  criminal  side  ;  the  equitable  and  the  pro- 
bate are  purely  civil. 

§  732.  In  relation  to  its  nature,  jurisdiction  of  all  kinds  ir 
either  original  or  appellate.  All  the  courts  which  exercise  any 
power  to  administer  a  remedy,  must  exercise  it  in  one  of  these 
two  forms.  Original  jurisdiction  is  the  power  to  hear  and  de- 
cide a  legal  controversy,  or  to  administer  a  remedy,  in  the  first 
instance.  Courts  in  which  suits  may  be  brought,  or  which 
may  grant  some  special  remedies,  are,  in  respect  of  such  suits 
and  special  remedies,  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction.  The 
appellate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  a  power  to  review  tho 
act,  or  decision,  or  determination  of  some  other  court,  the 
appellate  tribunal  being  generally  considered  as  superior  to  the 
one  whose  decision  is  appealed  from  and  reviewed.  It  is  plain 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  the 
same  court  from  possessing  both  an  original  and  an  appellate 
jurisdiction.  In  fact,  as  the  judicial  machinery  of  England  and 
of  America  is  organized,  there  is  an  ascending  series  of  courts, 
many  of  those  which  are  intermediate  having  both  the  original 
and  the  appellate  jurisdiction.  In  the  United  States  system 
there  are  three  grades  of  tribunals,  the  District  Courts,  the 
Circuit  Courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  of  these 
possesses  only  an  original  jurisdiction ;  the  second  is  clothed 
with  both  ;  the  Supreme  Court  is  chiefly  appellate,  but  some 
special  original  jurisdiction  of  great  importance  is  conferred 
upon  It. 

§  733.  Jurisdiction  may  be  exclusive,  or  concurrent.  A 
court  possesses  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  when  it  alone  can  take 
cognizance  of  a  particular  class  of  cases,  or  can  administer 
dome  particular  remedy.  Thus,  by  the  combined  operation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  statutes  of  Congress  passed  in  virtue 
thereof,  the  national  courts  have  a  jurisdiction  exclusive  of  the 
states  over  certain  classes  of  cases,  as  for  example,  suits  for 
the  infiingements  of  patent  rights,  admiralty  causes,  and  many 
others.     Two  or  more  courts  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
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'lis  are  fiiforcwl.     In  England  tliu  tiiree  sii|nTii>r  courts, 

Kiiif;'s  Bfiicli,  tliu  Ciiinmon  Pk'as,  unit  t!i«  Exclieqiier  are 

.mples  of  tlio  former  eljiss  ;  the  Hi;;li  Court  of  Cliuneory,  of 

■  seconil  class.     In  the  United  States  all  the  state  tribunals 

■  ■,  by  tli(3  o])eratiiin  of  tlie  National  Constitntion,  ilt-]irived  of 

■rtaiii  fnnctiona  whicli  helong  to  the  su[H."riiir  courts  of  law 

.idof  eqnity  in  Eiifilaiiil.     Bearing  this  important  ix-striction 

1  mind  it  may  be  said  tliat  each  state  eontains  at  least  one 

.lurt  of  general  jurisdiction,  which,  in  most  instarice-;,  extends 

-J  cases  hotli  in  law  and  equity.     None  of  the  United  States 

'ourts,  as  we  shall  sec  in  the  sequel,  can  |)roj)erly  be  said  to 

.ave  a  general  jurisdiction. 

§  736.  The  great  majority  of  courts  plainly  possess  hut  a 
imited  jurisdiction,  whatever  be  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
[)articnlar  remedies  whicli  they  administer.  hi'Ieeil  it  would 
hardly  be  proper  to  assume  the  kind  of  remedy  which  any 
court  is  competent  to  grant,  as  tlie  criterion  or  test  of  the  ex- 
tent of  its  jurisdiction.  If  we  slionkl  snp])o>ie  that  one  tribunal 
might  entertain  and  determine  suit.s  based  upon  all  ]>nssible 
causes  of  action,  but  was  restricted  to  a  certain  class  of  rem- 
edies, while  another  tribunal  niif;lit  entertain  and  dcterminu 
Baits  based  upon  the  very  same  states  of  facts,  but  was  limited 
to  the  use  of  an  entirely  different  class  of  remedies,  we  would 
properly  say  of  each  tliat  it  possessed  a  f;eneral  juris<liction. 
What  then  is  meant  by  the  term  limited,  as  applied  to  courts  ? 
Ztis  opposed  to  general,  as  tlie  latter  has  been  delined.  Tlio 
n  imposed  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  court, 
B  respect  solely  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  or 
|, which  is  entertained  therein;  or  solely  to  the  jwr- 
ies,  may  prosecute  or  be  prosecuted  tlierein : 
obined. 

^ect-matter  of  the  Action.  —  I  s|>cak  now 

Kndent  of  all  others.     It  involves  the 

e  of  proceeding  or  bt:ing  proceeded 

be  prosecuted  in  such  courts ; 

ititate  suits  based  upon  cer- 

Hilj  seek  relief  for  certain 

r  for  b'eaches  of  certain 
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particular  piimaty  rights.     Tliis  restriction  upon  the  Bnbjei 
matter  over  wliich  the  court  lias  jurisdiction,  may  relate  W 
several  different  elements  or  choracteristifs  of  that  subjeet- 
mntter.     It  may  have  reference  exclusively  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  cause  of  action  ;  that  is,  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
primary  right  or  the  hreach  thereof.     Thus  eourta  of  prohal 
are  confined  to  a  narrow  and  accurately  defined  field  of  si* 
tivity.     The  jurisdiction  of  admiralty  courts  ia  limited  to  t 
very  epecial  class  of  forensic  disputes.     This  species  of  Iimitt 
tion  rests,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  the  national  court 
The  restriction  upon  the  subject-matter  over  which  a  coutl 
has  jurisdiction,  may  also  have  reference  solely  to  the  amoui 
of  the  claim,  or  the  value  of  tlie  property  involved  in  the  c 
troversy.     Or  it  nLiy  be  based  upon  the  locality  of  the  eatti 
of  action ;  that  is,  upon  the  situation  of  the  property  which  ■ 
in  dispute,  or  upon  the  place  where  the  cause  of  action  aroa4|,V 
if  it  do  not  relate  to  the  ownership  of,  or  injury  to,  fixed  pre 
erty. 

§  738.  2.  Tke  Parties  to  the  Action.  —  This  limitation  < 
tends  to  those  cases  only  where  some  peculiar  character  i 
pressed  upon  the  person,  or  some  peculiar  circum.stance  affectify 
him,  is  necessary  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  over  him  eitht 
as  the  party  prosecuting  or  the  party  defending;  so  that  whei 
this  necessity  is  met,  any  subject-matter  may  be  {h-awn  withiti 
the  sphere  of  judicial  action.  The  restriction  as  to  pen 
may  have  reference  to  some  peculiar  status  or  official  charM 
ier  of  the  h'tignnts.  Thus  the  Constitulion  gives  to  the  ! 
preme  Court  a  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  affecting  ambassadoH 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.  By  far  the  most  common 
form  of  this  limitation  has  respect  to  the  residence  or  hwality 
of  the  parties.  The  Constitution  makes  the  i-esidence  of  parties 
«  ciiterion  or  test  of  the  jurisdiction  held  by  the  national  cnarts^.  j 
without  any  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy^ 
it  gives  those  tribunals  the  power  to  entertain  and  dedde  I 
controversies  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  StaU 
between  citizens  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

In  the  case  of  many  ii>'erior  courts  these  two  general  sped 
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of  restriction  —  that  upon  the  subject-matter  and  that  upon 
persons  —  are  combined  in  determining  the  extent  rf  jurisdic- 
tion. 

§  739.  Whence  do  courts  derive  their  jurisdiction  ?  I  answer, 
either  from  the  common  law,  or  from  statutes,  including  our 
written  constitutions  under  the  latter  head.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  wide  difiference  between  the  creation 
and  organization  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  the  conferring  of 
jurisdiction  upon  it.  All  the  courts  in  our  country,  state 
and  national,  are  the  creatures  of  constitutions  or  statutes; 
all,  however,  do  not  derive  their  jurisdiction  from  the  same 
source.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  when  an  American  court 
draws  its  powers  from  the  common  law,  it  possesses  all  the  func- 
tions which  were  held  by  the  co-ordinate  courts  in  England, 
except  so  far  as  those  attributes  have  been  limited  or  taken 
away  by  the  organic  law  or  by  positive  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  courts  which  draw  their  powers  from  con- 
stitutions and  statutes,  possess  those  functions  alone  that 
have  been  expressly  conferred,  and  cannot  aid  or  enlarge  their 
authority  by  appealing  to  the  unwritten  law  behind  the 
statute. 

It  is  a  settled  doctrine  that  the  national  courts  are  clothed 
with  no  common  law  jurisdiction,  but  derive  all  their  powers 
from  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress  enacted  in  pursu- 
ance thereof,  and  are  therefore  bound  by  the  express  grants 
contained  in  the  organic  law  and  in  this  positive  legislation. 
The  limits  of  their  authority  are  thus  fixed ;  Congress  may 
perhaps  fail  to  come  up  to  those  boundaries ;  it  cannot  pass 
them. 

§  740.  With  this  outline  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  sources 
of  jurisdiction  in  general,  I  pass  to  the  special  subject  of  the 
present  chapter. 

No  one  will  deny  that  in  every  community  claiming  to  be 
a  nation,  the  supreme  government  should  possess  a  judicial 
power  commensurate  in  all  respects  witn  its  power  of  legisla- 
tion. Indeed,  without  such  judicial  power,  the  power  of 
agislation  would  be  either  a  nullity,  or  an  irresponsible  and 
arbitrary  tyranny.     It  would  be  a  nullity,  because  all  laws 
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involve  the  idia  of  a  sanction  to  eitforrc  tlie  command  ;  without 
the  saiic'tioit  the  command  would  simply  he  a  reijuest  or  the 
expresMon  uf  a  wish.  In  riviliEiHl  countries,  ilie  Jtidiciarjr,  in 
efiect,  wtL'Ids  the  sanctioning  authority;  it  unforct's  penalties 
of  oo(}  tiort  or  another  for  the  breach  of  puhlic  and  of  private 
rights.  It  la  plainly  necessary,  therefore,  ihat  this  sanctioning 
authurity,  or  authority  to  entorce,  should  be  coextensive  with 
the  legislative  authority,  ur  authority  to  create  law.  Jast 
so  far  furth  as  the  former  should  fall  short  of  the  latter,  tlie 
Jaws  would  either  be  nullities,  or  would  bo  arbitrarily  executed 
by  the  ministerial  officers.  Of  course  it  is  not  indispensable 
that  each  particular  tribunal  should  jiossess  functions  equal  in 
extent  to  those  of  the  legislature;  there  may  well  be  grades 
of  coarts.  But  the  judicial  system  as  a  whole  must,  if  tlie 
energies  of  the  nation  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  to  be 
preserved,  be  equal  in  the  field  of  its  operations  to  the  law- 
making department.  Tims  we  find  in  England,  side  by  side 
with  an  omnipotent  Parliament,  a  number  of  BU)>erior  courts 
clothed  with  a  general  jurisdiction.  In  our  own  country  the 
states  under  the  National  Constitution,  possess  but  a  limited 
legislative  authority;  in  respect  to  many  important  subjects 
thar  power  to  enact  laws  is  taken  away.  But  they  have  all 
establisljed  a  judiciary  with  functions  commensurate  with  the 
le^slative  attributes  conferred  upon  them  by  the  people  of  the 
nation. 

^  741.  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  judi- 
ciary need  have  no  greater  degree  or  amount  of  jmwer  than 
that  held  by  the  supreme  legislature  of  a  state  or  nation. 
Indeed,  as  fur  as  such  an  excess  of  power  should  be  expressly 
granted  to  the  courts,  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  likely  to 
produce  greiil  evils,  except  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  snch 
as  those  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel ;  as  far  aa  it 
should  be  assumed  by  them,  the  act  would  be  a  palpable  asar 
pation.  These  principles  which  seem  to  be  elementary  and 
'undameniul.  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  axioms  of  political 
■cience,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  discussion,  for  hj 
them  we  must  test  the  jurisdiction  which  may  be  wielded  by 

4  national  courts. 
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§  7 12.  There  was  no  plainer  note  of  the  unnational  charac- 
ter of  the  early  confederated  government,  than  the  absence  of 
any  judiciary  of  the  United  States.  But  the  contrivers  of  that 
unfortunate  plan  were  at  least  logical  and  consistent.  As  there 
•was  no  judiciary,  there  was  no  Executive  ;  the  utterances  of 
the  Congress  were  not  addressed  to  individuals  as  commands, 
but  to  assumed  sovereign  states,  as  requests  or  recommenda- 
tions. When  the  Convention  determined  to  frame  a  govern- 
ment which  should  express  the  national  idea,  be  founded  upon 
the  fact  of  an  existing  nationality,  and  be  clothed  with  national 
attributes,  the  necessity  of  a  national  judiciary  was  at  once 
conceded.  The  important  question  to  be  determined  was,  the 
amount,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  to  be  conferred 
upon  that  system  of  courts  in  the  aggregate.  Reasoning  a 
priori^  it  must  be  said  that  as  far  as  the  powers  of  Congress 
or  of  the  Executive  extend,  so  far  should  the  powers  of  the 
judiciary  extend  ;  as  far  as  the  legislation  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment or  the  acts  of  the  Executive  are  supreme,  so  far 
should  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  their  decisions  in^ 
accordance  therewith,  be  supreme.  Where  the  legislature  is 
authorized  to  make  laws,  the  courts  should  be  authorized  to 
expound  them,  and  apply  the  sanction ;  where  the  laws  thus 
made  are  binding  upon  the  communit}^  and  superior  to  all  local 
and  state  legislation,  the  expositions  made  and  the  sanctions 
applied  by  the  judiciary  should  be  equally  binding  and  superior. 

§  743.  The  correctness  of  this  reasoning  no  one  can  deny. 
Strip  tlie  national  government  of  an  authority  to  apply  a  sanc- 
tion commensurate  with  its  power  to  legislate,  and  just  so  far 
we  subtract  from  that  legislation  the  necessary  element  of  a 
command.  Strip  the  government  of  the  ability  to  make  that 
sanction  supreme,  and  we  equally  invalidate  the  authority  of 
the  legislative  utterance.  This  attribute  of  supremacy  would 
be  destroyed  by  permitting  the  state  courts,  for  example,  to 
decide  upon  the  effect  of  national  laws,  and  by  making  their 
decisions,  in  the  particular  state  where  made,  of  an  equal 
authority  with  those  pronounced  upon  the  same  subject  by  the 
national  judges.  This  difficulty  thus  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  action  of  state  tribunals,  could  only  bo  prevented  in  o  le 
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of  two  ways ;  either  by  removing  from  tliem  the  power  fft 
decide  at  all  upon  rlglits  and  duties  which  spring  from  the 
Dational  legialalioii,  and  conferring  the  function  exclusively 
upon  tlie  United  States  courts  ;  or  by  permitting  the  state 
judiciary  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  but  making* 
that  jurisdiction  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  national 
courts,  and  rendering  tlic  loaal  decisions  reviewable  by  the 
United  States  judges  who  could  in  this  manner  enforce  their 
attribute  of  supi'emaci'  in  relation  to  the  matters  under  con- 
sideration. In  theory  the  former  of  these  plans  would  have 
been  the  more  simple  and  perfect.  But  it  was  perhaps  best, 
from  some  motives  of  expediency,  that  the  Constitution  should 
not  expressly  determine  between  these  two  methods,  but 
should  clothe  Congress  with  the  power  of  making  such  a 
choice  of  the  alternatives  as  should  be  found  to  promote  the 
convenience  of  the  people.  Congress  possesses  such  an 
authority  ;  it  might  make  all  ihis  jurisdiction  exclusive  in  the 
national  courts,  but  has  done  so  only  in  particular  cases;  it 
might  suffer  the  state  tiibunals  to  exercise  a  complete  concur- 
rent power,  subject  to  an  equally  complete  liability  to  review, 
but  has  done  so  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Whether  Congress 
shall  adopt  one  or  the  other  alternative,  is  a  mere  question  of 
policy;  it  may  do  either.  I  remark  in  passing,  that,  as  the 
true  relations  between  the  nation  and  the  states  become  more 
clearly  defined,  this  jurisdiction  will  be  relegated  entirely  to 
that  department  where  it  theoretically  belongs,  —  to  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States. 

§  744.  If  it  had  been  the  intention  to  make  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  unlimited,  then  its  judiciary  should 
have  bt-eu  clothed  with  functions  equally  extensive,  identical 
with  those  entrusted  to  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity 
in  England.  But  such  was  not  the  design  ;  such  was  not  the 
fact.  The  new-made  government  was  limited  in  the  range  of 
its  legislative  and  administrative  attributes  ;  and  so  far  forth  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  was  to  be  based  upon 
the  existence  of  those  attributes,  it  should  partake  of  the  sam^ 
■imitation  ;  in  theory  and  in  general,  it  should  have  extended 
no  farther.     But  the  situation  of  the  United  Slates  was  peca 
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liar,  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  civil  polity  must  be,  in  a  meas- 
ure, departed  from.  With  a  central  government  possessing 
restricted  and  well  defined  attributes,  which  were,  however, 
supreme  within  their  spliere,  and  which  acted  upon  all  the 
individuals  composing  the  political  society,  there  were  the  state 
governments,  to  which  the  i)eople  had  confided  all  the  func- 
tions not  granted  to  their  national  rulers  and  not  retained  dor- 
mant by  themselves,  which  acted  independently  of  each  other, 
and  upon  a  portion  of  t!ie  same  persons  who  were  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  central  authority.  There  was  danger,  then 
tliat  the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  country  at  large  might  not 
be  securely  protected.  If  a  citizen  of  the  nation  inhabiting  one 
state  were  obliged  to  enforce  a  claim  a<xainst  an  inhabitant  of 
another  state,  even  though  the  controversy  should  grow  out 
of  a  matter  over  win'ch  the  states  have  exclusive  powers  of 
legislation  and  administration,  it  might  be  that  local  prejudice, 
passion,  or  rivalry  would  prevent  justice  being  dono  him  in 
the  courts  of  the  latter  commonwealth.  The  same  wculd  be 
true  if  a  foreigner  prosecuted  the  inhabitant  of  a  state  in  its 
own  tribunals.  The  states,  as  such,  have  no  foreign  relations, 
and  their  courts  might  not  feel  the  necessity  of  preserving  a 
condition  of  amity  with  foreign  governments  by  doing  com- 
plete justice  to  their  subjects. 

§  745.  From  these  considerations  it  was  politic  to  clothe  the 
United  States  judiciary  with  a  power  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  functions  held  by  the  co-ordi- 
nate departments.  In  order  to  protect  the  citizen  and  the 
alien,  it  was  expedient  to  permit  the  national  courts  to  decide 
upon  rights  growing  out  of  state  laws,  state  acts,  and  causes 
completely  within  state  control.  But  this  supplementary 
jurisdiction  should  not  be  unlimited ;  it  should  extend  no 
farther  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  demand;  it  should 
not,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  subject-matter  involved  in  the 
controversy,  but  upon  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  liti- 
gant parties.  Moreover,  this  special  jurisdiction  should  not 
be  exclusive  of  the  state  courts  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter 
should  be  left  with  a  full  liberty  of  concurrent  action.  Again, 
the  decisions  of  the  national  judiciary  made  in  pursuance  of 


this  sjiL-cial  jiuwer,  need  not  be  supreme  and  binding  uixm  tlie 
states.  It  was  enough  lliat  llie  particular  |iarty  who  ap)>eiiled 
to  the  United  States  courts  liad  complete  justice  done  him  in 
respect  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  Should  tlieir  decisiuna  upuii 
subjects  of  ihis  class  be  made  supreme,  the  different  states 
would  be  so  far  limited  in  the  exercise  of  governmental  pow- 
ers that  had  been  exclusively  conferred  upon  them,  and  which 
had  been  denied  to  the  national  rulers. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  considerations  which  suggested 
themselves  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  general 
principles  to  be  followed  in  clothing  tiie  national  judiciary 
with  its  peculiar  functions.  At  all  events  the  whole  phiti  is 
arranged  in  accordance  with  these  principles.  Wo  aits  now, 
therefore,  brought  directly  to  the  inquiry,  What  juriiidiction 
in  the  aggregate  does  the  organic  law  confer,  or  permit  Con- 
gress to  confer,  iijwn  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

§  746.  If  we  analyze  and  arrange  the  several  grants  of 
power  conferred,  or  allowed  to  be  conferred,  by  the  Cunstitii- 
tion,  we  shall  6nd  that  they  may  all  be  referred  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  descriptions  of  jurisdiction  already  mentioned 
—  the  necessary  and  the  supplementary  or  expedient.  The 
necessary  includes  that  jurisdiction  which  is  based  upon  the 
intrinsic  nationality  and  sujiremacy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment; without  which  that  nationality  and  supremacy  would 
have  been  but  a  name.  It  is  evident  that  the  following  parti- 
cular grants  fall  under  this  first  head:  "cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  Constitution;"  "cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ; "  "cases 
in  law  and  equity  arising  under  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States;"  "cases  i 
atfecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;" 
"cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;"  "contro-  i 
Tersies  to  which  the  United  Stales  shall  be  a  party;  "  and 
'  controversies  between  two  or  more  states."  All  these  are  , 
preeminently  within  the  scope  of  the  national  authority,  and  in 
tlieory  they  might  well  have  been  expressly  withdrawn  from 
the  state  jurisdiction.  Congress  may  complete  the  work,  am? 
sonfer  an  exclusive  authority  over  them  upon  the  Uuitea 
States  courts ;  it  has  done  so  in  some  instances. 
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§  747.  Ca%es  arising  under  the  Constitution.  —  We  have 
Been  that  any  national  theory  of  our  scheme  of  government, 
however  partial  it  may  be,  demands  that  tlie  government  it- 
self should  be  the  final  and  absolute  arbiter  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
it  grants  and  the  restrictions  it  contains.  The  check  and  the 
only  check  upon  this  power,  is  the  tripartite  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  direct  responsibiHty  of  the  rulers  to  the 
people.  Assuming  this  proposition  to  be  true,  it  is  plain  that 
the  United  States  judiciary  should  have  the  power  to  decide 
all  cases  arising  directly  under  the  Constitution.  As  has  been 
said  before,  a  perfect  theory  would  have  made  this  function 
exclusive  in  the  national  courts ;  but  if,  from  some  peculiari- 
ties of  our  political  organization,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
state  tribunals  should  in  many  instances  have  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  over  the  same  class  of  cases,  their  determinations 
should  not  be  final,  but  should  be  reviewable  by  the  judiciary 
of  the  nation.  The  necessity  of  this  is  evident  to  all  those 
who  do  not  adopt  the  state  sovereignty  theory  and  reject  the 
very  idea  of  one  nationality.  The  Constitution  is  a  unit ;  it 
speaks  to  every  person  within  the  bounds  of  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  it  addresses  itself  in  compulsive  terms  to  the  state  organ- 
nizations  themselves.  Its  interpretation  should  therefore  be 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  land ;  acts  permitted  under  it 
in  one  portion  or  state,  should  not  be  forbidden  in  another 
This  homogeneity  of  the  law  which  is  declared  to  be  supreme, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  nation. 
But  plainly  such  a  oneness  of  legislation  and  administration 
can  only  be  obtained  by  giving  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
States  the  power  of  determining  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution.  Granting  that  the  state  courts  may  have  con- 
current original  jurisdiction  in  some  or  all  of  these  cases,  that 
jurisdiction  must  be  inferior,  and  their  decisions  must  be 
under  the  control  of  the  central  tribunal. 

§  748.  What  are  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  ? 
They  must  all  be  referable  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
heads :  (1.)  Where  a  right  is  asserted  between  two  private 
mdividuals,  claimed  to  flow  from  a  statute  of  Congress,  Bvi 
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the  contention  is  whether  such  statute  was  within  the  powei 
of  Congress  to  pass,  (2.)  Where  an  executive  or  judicial  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  has  done  some  act,  or  proposes  to  do 
some  act,  and  the  contention  is  whether  tlie  act  is  authorized 
by  the  Constitution.  (3.)  Where  a  right  is  asserted  between 
two  private  individuals,  claimed  to  flow  from  a  statute  of  a 
state  legislature,  and  the  question  is  whether  such  statute  is 
one  which  tlie  legislature  was  forbidden  by  the  Oonstitution  to 
pass.  (4.)  Where  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  a  state  has 
done,  or  proposes  to  do  some  act,  and  the  question  is  whether 
the  act  is  one  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  All  these  would 
be  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  for  their  decision 
would  require  an  interpretation  of  the  organic  law,  and  a 
determination  of  the  powers  granted  and  refused  by  it.  A 
single  Illustration  of  each  head  will  suffice.  At  a  late  session 
Congress  passed  a  statute  most  important  in  its  general 
design  and  in  its  special  provisions  whicli  is  iinown  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill.  Is  this  statute  valid?  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
decision  of  this  question  were  left  to  the  state  judiciary  alone* 
there  would  be  no  uniformity  in  the  rule  adopted.  In  some 
states  the  law  would  be  sustained,  in  others  declared  void ;  in 
the  former  the  executive  officei-s  enforcing  it  would  be  consid- 
ered as  justified  for  their  acts,  in  the  latter  they  would  be 
treated  as  trespassers  and  subjected  to  penahies.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  things  would  be  unbearable.  An  act  of  Congress 
should  be  everywhere  valid,  or  everywhere  void.  The  only 
means  of  producing  this  result  is  to  give  a  supi-eme  and  final 
jurisdiction  o^■er  the  question  to  the  national  courts. 

§749.  Again:  during  the  late  civil  war,  the  President, 
through  his  subordinates,  caused  numerous  military  arrests  to 
be  made,  and  trials  to  be  had  before  military  commissions. 
Were  these  proceedings  justifiable?  Should  the  decision  of 
this  question  be  left  to  the  local  tribunals  alone,  an  officer 
might  be  protected  in  one  commonwealth  from  any  penal  conse- 
quences of  his  acts,  and  punished  in  another  under  exactly  tlie 
same  circumstances.  Again  :  if  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  courts  and  judges  wa?  to  be  determined  by  the  tribunali 
■>f  the  severjl  stales,  a  confusion  would  arise  uttL-rly  dcstnic 
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dve  of  tlie  whole  system.  A  judgment  of  the  national  courts 
would  be  respected  in  one  state,  and  rights  under  it  would  be 
secure ;  in  another,  the  same  judgment  would  be  treated  as  a 
nullity.  Finally,  the  Constitution  forbids  the  states  to  pass 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  If  the  state 
courts  are  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  meaning  of  this  clause, 
and  of  what  laws  do  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  it 
would  inevitably  follow  that  a  statute  of  the  same  character 
would  be  held  valid  in  one  commonwealth,  and  void  in 
another.  The  uniformity  in  commercial  and  business  transac- 
tions, which  the  Constitution  endeavored  to  secure,  would 
thus  be  destroyed. 

§  750.  These  instances  sufficiently  illustrate  the  nature  of 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  making  the  national  judiciary  the  final  and  supreme, 
if  not  the  sole,  arbiter  of  all  such  questions.  In  respect  to 
cases  falling  within  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  preceding 
classes  —  those  growing  out  of  a  state  legislative  or  executive 
act,  —  it  is  evident  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
courts  should  not  be  interfered  with,  should  not  be  in  the  least 
lessened  or  impaired.  Whatever  authority  is  given  to  the 
United  States  judiciary  should  be  entirely  by  way  of  review. 
Congress  has  acted  upon  this  view,  and  has  made  provision 
by  which  the  final  determination  of  the  state  tribunal  may  be 
examined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  cases 
where  the  validity  of  a  state  law  or  authority  was  drawn  in 
question,  and  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  its  validity.^  Con- 
gress has  evidently  failed  to  exercise  its  power  in  this  respect 
to  the  full  extent. 

Those  cases  which  fall  within  the  first  and  second  of  the 
preceding  classes,  which  grow  out  of  a  national  legislative  or 
executive  act,  might  be  withdrawn  completely  from  the  state 
jurisdiction.  Congress  has  not  chosen  to  do  so  in  all  instances. 
But  where  the  local  courts  a^e  lefl  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  hear  and  decide,  some  provision  should  be  made  by 
which  the  national  judiciary  may  exert  its  authority.  The 
following  cases  have  been  provided  for.  The  final  determina- 
tion of  the  state  tribunal  may  be  examined  in  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  tlie  United  States,  where  the  valiilitj-  of  a  treaty  ot  I 
statute  of,  or  of  nil  authority  exercised   under   the   United  ] 
Stales,  was  drawn  in  question,  and   tlie  deiision  of  the  state  j 
court  was  against  the  validity.'     In  1833  a  statute  wan  passed  1 
providing  that  when  a  suit   is  commenced  in  a  state  court  J 
against  an  officer  of  the  United  States  or  other  person,  for  any 
act  done  under  the  revenue  laws,  or  for  or  on  account  of  any   '■ 
right,  authority  or  title,  set  up  or  claimed  hy  such  officer  or 
person  under  any  such  law,  the  suit  may  be  removed  from  the 
state  court  into  a  circuit  court  of  iho  United  States.'     A  simi- 
lar power  of  removal  has  been  since  extended  to  acts  done 
under  other  statutfs  or  under  other  species  of  authority  of  the  j 
United  States.*     Congress  has  thus  partially  legislated,  whereas  i 
its  ability  to  legislate  completely  is  certain.     If  it  may  allow  1 
the  suitors  at  their  option  to  withdraw  a  case  which  arises  under  i 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  Slates,   from  the  state  | 
Jurisdictioiiiit  may  by  one  blow,  prohibit  that  jurisdiction  alto-  | 
gether. 

§  751.  Cases  arising  under  rttf  Laws  of  the  United  iStateg,—  ' 
Many  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  will 
also  arise  under  the  Constitution.     This  is  true  of  all  those 
which  draw  in  question  the  validity  of  the  law.     But  there 
are  othei's  which  assume  the  law  to  he  valid,  and  put  a  con-   ' 
Btruction  thereon  ;  which  asceitnin  the  rights  of  persons  affected 
by  it;  wliich   examine   the  acts  of   ministerial  officers    done 
in  virtue  thereof,  and  determine  whether  these  acts  are  war-   i 
ranted  by  the  statute.     The  national  judiciary   shoidd   cer- 
tainly possess  a  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases,  and  in  the  exer> 
cise  thereof  should  be  supreme.     Unless  this  were  established, 
the  positive  legislation  of  Congress  would  become  a   chaos. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see,  in  reference  to  many  classes  of  sta- 
tutes, that  the  state  courts  should  have  any  authority  at  all ; 
the  subject-matter  of  the  legi.^lation  ia  such  that  it  seems  to   | 
fell  exclusively  under  the  national  control.     A  single  example  i 
will  illustrate  this  proposition.     Congress  establishes  a  system 
if  duties  to  be  paid  upon  imported  goods.     Revenue  laws  ar* 

1  See  "  Judiciary  Act "  of  1 789,  §  3ft.         '  i   Statulea  at  hatgo,  SSX. 

s  Statute  of  March  3,  1863. 
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tion  over  all  cases  arising  under  treaties,  and  tliat  this  juris* 
diction  should  be  cither  exclusive,  or,  if  shured  by  the  state 
courts,  should  be  supreme  over  those  local  tribunals.  As 
private  rights  of  property  are  often  based  upon  the  stipulations 
of  treaties,  and  as  the  state  courts  have  a  very  general  power 
to  adjudicate  upon  this  class  of  rights,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
expedient  to  withdraw  from  them  all  jurisdiction  over  cases 
arisnip  under  treaties ;  the  control  of  the  nation  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  provisions  made  for  a  review  stated  In  preceding 
paragraphs. 

§  753.  Coiet  affectii^  Ambassadors,  other  pitblic  Mintsters, 
nnd  Consuls.  —  The  considerations  which  were  adverted  to 
under  the  preceding  head,  apply  with  equal  force  to  this.  The 
esclosive  control  over  foreign  relations  extends  to  the  cases  of 
pablic  ministers  as  well  as  to  treaties.  But  there  is  another 
consideration  especially  applicable  to  these  foreign  repreaenta- 
tives.  Ambassadors  and  other  public  mtnistei's  ai-e,  by  tlia 
International  Law,  exempt  to  a  very  great  extent  from  the 
civil  and  crhninal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  thejr 
reside.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  few  in  number,  special 
in  character,  and  based  upon  state  necessities.  Any  interfer- 
ence with  a  foreign  minister  in  violation  of  this  rule  is  an 
insult  to  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
which  he  represents.  The  interference  is  a  crime  of  state 
against  the  government  to  wliich  the  ambassador  is  accredited, 
and  demands  an  apology  and  reparation  from  that  government 
proportioned  to  the  offence.  Py  our  Constitution  the  national 
authorities  are  solely  responsible  for  the  observance  of  these 
rules  of  the  International  Law ;  they  alone  may  judge 
whether  the  act  of  the  foreign  minister  be  such  as  to  brin;; 
him  within  the  exceptions  to  those  rules;  they  alone  should 
have  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  affecting  this  class  of  officials. 
Were  the  state  courts  to  assume  the  jurisdiction,  they  would 
not  be  restrained  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  acts  ; 
and  if  they  were  uncontrolled  by  the  central  government, 
they  might,  at  any  time,  jeopard  the  relations  existing  between 
ns  and  foreign  powers.  As  consuls  do  not  by  the  International 
Law,  enjoy  any  such  immunltj-,  the  reasons  are  not  so  strong 
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for  conferring  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  them  upon  the 
national  tribunals.  But  as  they  are  foreign  representatives, 
acting  under  a  foreign  commission,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
protecting  foreign  commercial  interests,  and  often  particularly 
mentioned  in  treaties,  it  was  thought  proper  to  place  them 
undei  the  control  of  the  same  courts.  Tiie  Constitution  gives 
to  the  Supreme  Court  an  original  jurisdiction  in  this  class  of 
cases.  The  "Judiciary  Act"  of  1789  made  this  jurisdiction 
exclusive  in  all  actions  brought  against  an  ambassador  or  other 
foreign  minister,  but  concurrent  only  in  those  brought  by 
ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers,  and  in  those  where  a 
consul  is  a  party.*  It  may  be  that  the  Constitution,  by  its  very 
terms,  deprives  the  state  courts  of  all  authority  in  any  of  these 
cases ;  at  all  events,  the  question  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
definitely  settled. 

§  754.   Cases  of  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdictmi.  —  As 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  as  admiralty  extends  over  the  high  seas  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  any  particular  state,  it  seems  peculiarly 
necessary  for  the  national  courts  to  have  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  this  description.     One  class  of  proceedings  falling  under  the 
general  head  of  admiralty,  should  confessedly  be  within  the 
exclusive  authority  of  the  United  States  tribunals.     As  the 
general  government  can  alone  carry  on  war,  and  as  all  cap- 
tures are  made  by  it  or  under  its  authority,  and  as  it  is  respon- 
sible to  neutral  nations  for  the  observance   of  neutral  rights, 
all  questions  of  prize  taken  in  maritime  war  n\ust  be  deter- 
mined by  the  national  courts  alone.     But  the  Supreme  L»our 
of  the  United  States  has  very  recently  decided  in  Tb®  NLose 
Taylor  1  and  The  Hine  v.  Trevor  ^  that  the  grant  of  tbe  Cot 
stitution  and  the  legislation  of  Congress   thereunder  bav©^^^^ 
ferred  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  of  adBft^^f^ 
upon  the  courts  of  the  nation,  and  that  this  jurisdiction  ext«T 
to  the  great  inland  navigable  rivers  and  lal^es,  as  well  && 
tide  waters.  . 

§  756.  Controversies  to  which  the    United    States  «W« 
1  4  WaUace't  R.  411.  ^  Ibid.  6^' 
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a  party.  —  As  the  United  States  is  supreme,  sovereign,  and 
independent,  it  should  not  be  compelli^d  to  sue  in  the  court* 
of  anotiier  :^o  mm  on  wealth,  bnt  should  be  able  to  bring  adiona 
in  its  own  tribnnala.  Tiiis  is  particularl_v  the  case  when  tli* 
proceeding  ts  against  a  person  prosecateJ  for  a  crime.  Il 
wonUI  liardly  be  consistent  with  tlie  (liynily  of  the  nation  for 
it  to  enfoive  its  penal  laws  in  the  courts  of  a  subordinate  power. 
In  respect  to  civil  actions  the  reasons  are  not  so  im])enitivi,>. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  one  nation 
from  prosecuting  a  private  suit  in  the  courts  of  anotlier,  but  it 
should  certainly  be  able  to  do  so  in  its  own. 

^  756.  Omlrovereies  between  two  or  more  Statea.  —  Jnris- 
diction  in  these  proceedings  belongs  to  the  nation  as  a  part 
of  its  paramount  sovereignty.  As  the  several  states  stand 
towards  each  other  in  a  condition  of  eqnality,  none  could, 
without  its  conttent,  be  sued  in  its  own  courts,  much  less  be 
comjielled  to  appear  and  answer  in  those  of  the  prosecuting 
commonwealth.  But  as  the  states  stand  towards  the  generai 
government  in  a  condition  of  subordination,  they  may  well 
implead  each  other  in  the  tribunals  of  their  superiors. 

§  757.    The  foregoing  enumeration  exhausts  the  list  of  cases 
in  which  the  United  States  possesses  a  junsdiction  which  is 
necessary,  which  is  a  part  of  its  essential  attribute   of  para- 
mount sovereignly.     It  will  be  noticed  that  in  alt   except  the 
cases  of  ambassadors,  those  to  which  the  United   States  is  a 
party,  and  those  between  two  or  more  states,  the  jurisdiedon 
is  based  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy,  without 
any  refen-ncc  to  the  character  or  situation  of  the  jiarties  ;  white  j 
in  the  three  instances  named  the  jurisdictional  fact  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties  without  any  reference  to  tlie  subject-matter  1 
of  the  controversy  or  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  action.     The  j 
principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  judicial  system  of  tho 
United  Slates,  and  which  determine  the  extent  of  jurisdielion 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  particular   applicatiom   | 
of  those  grants  which  Congress  has  authority  to  make,  were 
discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner,  and  settled  in  ao 
sordance  with  the  national  idea  in  the  early  caaes  of  Martin  p 
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Hunter's  Lessee  ^  and  Cohens  v.  Virginia,^  and  in  the  more 
recent  case  of  Ablemann  y.  Bootli.^ 

§  758.  The  supplementary  jurisdiction,  or  tliat  based  entirely 
upon  considerations  of  expediency.  —  The  grants  of  judicial 
power  referable  to  this  head  are  plainly  the  following :  "  Con- 
troversies between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state ; " 
controversies  between  citizens  of  different  states  f '  "  contro- 
versies between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiminij:  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states ;  "  and  "  controversies  between  a  state 
or  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects." 
The  peculiar  reasons  for  conferring  a  power  to  hear  and  decide 
these  controversies,  have  already  been  alluded  to.  They  are 
all  summed  up  in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  tribunal  five  from 
partisan  influences  in  those  cases  where  it  was  feared  lest  local 
inteitists  might  prevent  perfect  justice  being  done  to  suitors. 
When  we  examine  these  several  grants  of  power,  we  perceive 
that,  with  one  exception,  the  jurisdictional  fact  is  found  in  the 
peculiar  character  and  situation  of  the  parties,  and  has  no  ref- 
erence to  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy.  If  the  parties 
fall  within  the  terms  of  the  requirement,  there  is  no  constitu 
tional  restriction  placed  upon  the  causes  of  acticm  which  may 
be  the  foundation  of  suits. 

§  759.  Is  the  jurisdiction  included  within  these  several 
grants  exclusively  in  the  national  courts,  or  held  by  them 
concurrently  with  the  state  tribunals  ?  Plainly  the  latter  is 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  not  wielding  a 
power  which  belongs  to  it  of  right,  of  necessity,  but  one 
which  the  state  judges  may  also  wield ;  a  i)ower  relating  en- 
tirely to  state  laws,  to  rights  and  duties  flowing  from  state  legis- 
lation. For  the  same  reason  this  jurisdiction  is  not  supreme; 
the  decisions  of  the  national  courts  by  virtue  thereof  are  not 
binding  upon  those  of  the  states.  These  courts  are  not  inter- 
preting or  enforcing  the  law  of  the  United  States  in  any  of  its 
forms ;  they  are  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  law  of  the  par- 
ticular state  in  which  the  controversy  arose.    The  suitor,  theie* 

1  1  Wheaton'8  R.  804.  <  6  Wheaton't  B.  264 

9  21  Howard's  R.  606. 
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fore,  can  only  clL'mand  tliat  his  rights  shall  be  secured  according 
to  a  just  view  of  the  local  Isw  from  which  those  rights  are 
claimeil  to  flow.  The  single  duty  of  the  national  judges  is  to 
secure  those  rights  according  to  their  best  understanding  of 
that  law ;  they  cannot  insist  that  their  Interpretation  and  their 
judgments  shall  be  taken  as  a  guide  by  the  slate  tribunals  in 
any  subsequent  cases.  As  a  practical  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple there  need  not  be,  indeed  there  cannot  be,  any  unifonnity 
in  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  judiciary  made  under  tliis 
branch  of  their  general  authority.  As  there  is  great  diversity 
in  the  slate  legislation,  and  as  the  courts  of  the  nation  simjily 
e:(pound  and  apply  that  legislation,  there  must  be  a  similar 
diversity  in  the  results  of  their  labor.  The  practice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  therefore  firmly  settled, 
that  in  all  controversies  falling  within  this  department  of  their 
Jurisdiction,  they  will  follow  the  statutes  and  authoritative  de- 
cisions of  the  local  courts  which  have  defined  and  established 
the  law  of  the  commonwealth  where  the  cause  of  action  arose.' 

^  7G0.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  plan  to  describe  the 
various  national  courts  and  the  distrihution  of  powers  among 
theo}.  A  few  important  and  general  rules,  however,  which 
seem  to  form  a  part  of  our  Constitutional  Law,  may  well  be 
stated. 

The  broad  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  rules, 
and  which  was  not  established  without  a  very  vigorous  dissent 
from  many  able  jurists  and  statesmen,  is,  that  the  national 
courts  have  no  common  law  jurisdiction  whatever,  and  that  all 
the  powers  they  possess  must  be  referred  to  the  grants  of  the 
Constitution,  or  to  these  grants  and  laws  of  Congress  passed  in 
pursuance  thereof. 

1  See  Lulber  v.  Borden,  7  Howard'*  R.  1 :  Phaten  c.  Virginia,  8  lb. 
168 :  Webster  v.  Cooper.  H  lb.  60* :  Beauregard  b.  New  Orleans,  18  lb. 
497:  Gdpi'ke  u.  DubuquE,  1  Wallace's  R.  ITd.  It  baa  been  liL-td,  however, 
that  upon  questions  depending  upon  general  coDimcrcial  law,  or  upon  geD- 
era!  equity  jurispnidence,  the  court  will  not  be  bound  by  the  deciiions  rf 
Iho  state  courts.  Thia  rule  Beems.to  be  inconsiatent  with  the  prinr:Sp1ea 
which  should  guide  the  court  in  this  branch  of  its  juriBiiit-lion,  See  Swift 
«.  Tyson,  16  Pelera'  R.  I  !  Watnon  u.  Tarpley.  18  Howard's  R.  617,  5M . 
Neves  V.  Scott,  13  lb.  268 :  Ni<.-boU  c.  Lev;,  S  WaUace's  a  493. 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  an  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
and  in  those  to  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party.  This  original 
authority  cannot  be  abridged,  —  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it 
be  extended,  by  the  legislature.^ 

In  all  other  cases  mentioned  in  Article  III.  Section  II.,  tho 
Supreme  Ctmrt  has  appellate  jurisdiction,  "  with  such  excep- 
tions and  under  such  regulations  as  Con<jrcss  shall  make." 
All  appellate  jurisdiction  must  therefore  be  exercised  in  pur- 
suance of  positive  statutes  which  must  themselves  fall  within 
the  constitutional  grants.  In  fact,  the  legislation  of  Congress 
has  fallen  far  short  of  the  limits  set  by  the  organic  law.^ 

In  all  cases  excepting  those  affecting  foreign  representatives, 
and  those  in  which  a  state  is  a  party,  the  original  jurisdiction 
is  therefore  given  to  *'  such  inferior  courts  as  Coiijijress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish."  The  legislature  has 
complete  discretion  in  the  creation  of  these  subordinate  tri- 
bunals ;  it  may  allot  powers  and  distribute  jurisdiction  at  will ; 
it  may  confer  uj)on  them  all  the  authority  pennitted  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  given,  or  may  grant  but  a  small  portion 
thereof  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress  has  been  very  unwill- 
ing to  clothe  the  national  courts  with  all  the  functions  which 
the  Constitution  recognizes  as  appropriate  for  them.  The  fol- 
lowing principle  results  from  these  facts  :  The  inferior  courts 
possess  no  powers  whatever  except  those  included  in  the 
terms  of  statutes  passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution.  If 
the  power  invoked  cannot  be  found  in  the  statute,  it  does  not 
exist,  even  though  it  plainly  falls  within  some  general  clause  of 
Article  III.  Section  II.  If  the  power  be  statutory,  it  is  still 
a  nullity  if  it  transcends  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  grant.® 
The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  jurisdiction  over  crim- 
inals.    There  are  no  common  law  crimes  within  the  authority 

1  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch's  R.  187. 

9  Wiscart  v.  Dauchy,  3  Dallas'  R  821 :  Clarke  v.  Bazadone,  1  Cranch's 
R.  212 :  United  States  v.  Moore,  3  Cranch's  R.  159 :  Durousseau  v.  United 
States,  6  Cranch's  R.  807 :  £z  parte  Kearney,  7  Wheaton's  R.  38:  £x 
oarte  Watkins,  3  Peters'  R.  193. 

3  Mossman  v.  Iliggcnson,  4  Dallas'  R.  12:  Hodgson  v.  Bowerbank,  6 
Cranch's  li.  303 :  Bank  of  U.  S.  v.  Deveaux,  6  Cranch's  R.  61. 
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of  the  national  courts ;  they  mnat  go  to  statates  of  Congren 
alone  as  guides  to  determine  what  constitutes  an  offence 
against  the  United  States.^ 

1  £z  parte  Bonman,  4  CrancVt  B.  75:  United  States  v.  Hudson,  7 
CrancVs  B.  82 :  United  States  v.  Coolridge,  1  Wbeatoa's  B.  416 :  Unitad 
BiateB  9  Beyansy  8  Wheaton's  B.  886. 


AN  APPENDIX      . 

:ONTAlNINa  ALL  THE  IMPORTANT  MATTERS  DISCUSSED  AND  DE* 
CIDED  BY  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCK 
THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

§  761.  SixcE  the  original  publication  of  this  work  the  XlVth  and 
XVth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution  have  been  adopted.  Tbo 
former,  which  had  already  been  submitted  to  the  state  legislatures, 
is  briefly  discussed  in  the  text ;  the  latter  is  simply  referred  to  as  a 
proposed  measure.  Tlie  theoretical  principles  of  construction,  and 
the  positive  rules  of  the  public  law  resulting  therefrom,  have  been 
applied  by  the  courts  to  new  circumstances  and  relations,  and  have 
thus  been  more  fully  explained,  enlarged,  or  limited.  In  no  instance 
lias  any  proposition  or  doctrine  stated  in  the  text  been  expressly  de- 
clared erroneous  and  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  ;  a  portion  of  the  reasoning,  however,  in  reference  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  national  government  over  the  States  in  the  exercise 
of  its  taxing  function  must  be  modified,  and  the  unlimited  powers 
claimed  for  Congress  over  this  subject  matter  must  be  considered  as 
curtailed,  in  consequence  of  certain  decisions  recently  made  by  that 
high  tribunal.  With  this  single  exception  no  change  or  amendment 
is  needed  in  the  conclusions  which  I  have  reached. 

Although  no  substantial  alteration  is  required  in  the  text,  yet  some 
additions  are  necessary  in  order  to  present  the  general  principles  of 
our  public  law  as  they  now  exist,  and  as  they  have  been  further  de- 
veloped in  the  steady  progress  of  judicial  construction.  This  new 
matter  will  be  arranged  in  an  order  corresponding  with  that  pursued 
'n  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  reader  or  student  can  thus  ascer- 
Lain  whether  any  particular  doctrine  has  received  additional  illustra- 
tion, has  been  pushed  to  further  extremes,  or  has  been  restricted 
within  narrower  bounds. 

The  Essential  Nature  of  the  United  States  as  a  Political  Society. 

§  762.  The  theory  of  a  nationality  antecedent  to  the  present  Con 
)titution,  and  of  the  States  as  necessary  parts  of  the  political  system, 
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baa  been  jic(.'e|i(ci]  hy  ttie  Supreme  Court  in  the  moBt  posiUve  ternUt 
md  must  lierenfler  lie  reganlud  &s  the  basis  of  all  judicial  coDstruc- 
'  tiun  wliidi  Sleeks  lo  eustaiti  the  intrinsic  aovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  Btiil  to  protect  tbe  rigliU  of  the  States  as  oi^nic  elempnts  of 
ihe  hodj  jxiliiic.  In  I^aue  Couiity  t>.  Oregun/  Chief  Juslioe  Clutae 
Baid  :  "  The  people  of  the  United  States  coustitute  oue  iiatiun  under 
cue  gnveriirneiiU  and  this  goverunient,  within  the  soupe  of  the  ]X>w- 
Ms  with  nhiuli  it  is  iuveated,  h  supi'eine.  Ou  the  other  liuud,  tfa« 
people  of  euch  stala  compare  a  state  having  its  owu  government 
Kiid  endowed  witb.all  the  fuucilotis  eeseDtial  lo  separate  and  inde- 
pendeut  exUteDce.  The  Stales  disunited  might  coutiuue  to  exist. 
Without  the  States  in  Union  tticre  could  be  no  sudi  political  bodjr  as 
the  United  States.  Uoih  the  States  and  the  United  Stutes  existed 
befi>re  the  Conntiluiion.  The  people,  through  that  tjistruuient,  es- 
tAbliehcd  a  more  perfect  union  by  Bubstituting  a  national  govern- 
ment  actiTig  with  nmple  power  direfitly  upon  the  citizens,  instead  of 
the  confederate  goTernment  which  acted  with  powers  greatly  r©- 
stricled  only  upou  the  States.  But  in  many  articles  of  die  Con»ti- 
tution  the  necessary  existence  of  the  States,  and  witliin  their  proper 
iphercs  the  independent  authority  of  the  States,  is  distinctly  re«^g- 
nizcd.  To  them  nearly  the  whole  charge  of  interior  regulation  is 
committed  or  left ;  to  them  or  to  the  people  all  powers  not  expresaly 
delegated  to  the  national  government  are  reserved.  The  general 
condiiiou  was  stated  by  Mr.  Afadison  in  the  '  Federalist,'  tlms :  '  The 
federal  and  state  govemuients  are  in  fact  hut  dilferent  agents  and 
trustees  of  the  people,  constituted  with  different  powers  and  design 
nKted  for  diflerent  purposes.' " 

The  same  doctrine  was  again  announced  and  made  the  very  basia 
jf  decision,  in  Ihe  great  case  of  Texas  p.  Chiles.*  In  the  year 
1867,  before  its  relations  with  the  nation  had  been  restored,  and  a 
stnte  government  had  been  established  and  recognized  as  pennaneDl 
by  Congress,  Texas  commenced  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  under 
a  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  that  tribunal  an  oii^nal 
jurisdiction  in  controversies  between  a  state  aud  certaiu  other  par- 
tics.  Unless  Texas  was  a  stale,  within  the  meaning  of  tlie  orgHiuQ 
biw,  the  suit  could  not  be  majntiuned,  and  tbe  objection  having  twea 
raised  by  the  defendant  that  it  was  not  a  state,  the  court  was  coid> 
pelted  to  pass  njmu  tlie  question  in  limine.  Chief  Justice  ChaBBt 
bAct  destribing  the  various  sigiiilicatious  which  may  be  given  to  thb 
word  "State,"  and  distinguishing  between  the  state  and  tlie  guveni 
1  :  Widkce,  ;i,  76.  «  Ibid.  Too 
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meat  thereof,*  proceeds  as  follows :  '  "  The  Union  of  the  States 
nev(T  was  a  purely  artificial  and  arbitrary  relation.  It  began  among 
tlie  colonies.  It  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  necessities 
of  the  war,  and  received  definite  form  and  character  and  sanction 
from  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  By  these  the  Union  was  sol- 
emnly  declared  to  be  perpetual But  the  perpetuity  and 

indissolubility  of  the  Union  by  no  means  imply  the  loss  of  distinct 
and  individual  existence  or  of  the  right  of  self-government  by  the 
States."  Repeating  the  language  which  he  had  used  in  the  case 
before  quoted,  he  adds :  **  Not  only  therefore  can  there  be  no  loss 
of  separate  and  independent  autonomy  to  the  States,  through  their 
union  under  the  Constitution,  but  it  may  not  be  unreasonably  said 
that  the  preservation  of  the  States  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
governments  are  as  much  within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  government.  The  Constitution  in  all  its  provisions  looks 
to  an  indestructible  union  comjmsed  of  indestructible  states."  In 
accordance  with  this  reasoning,  it  was  held  that  the  States  joining 
in  the  secession  at  no  time  ceased  to  be  component  parts  of  the 
nation  ;  that  throughout  the  entire  period  of  attempted  separation, 
they  possessed  their  political  character  as  States ;  but  that  their 
governments  became  illegal,  were  thrown  out  of  relation  with  the 
national  government,  and  required  to  be  reorganized  and  restored 
to  their  normal  position.'  To  these  extracts  I  add  by  way  of  com- 
ment some  observations  which  have  been  already  published  in 
another  place,  but  which  were  professedly  based  upon  these  decisions. 
*'  In  these  opinions  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  first  time  in  its  entire 
history,  struck  the  solid  ground  of  historic  fact,  and  announced  a 

1  7  Wall.  720,  721. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  724,  725. 

3  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  quote  a  sentence  from  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  dated  August  9,  1869,  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  decisions  above  mentioned.  He  says  :  '*  You  have 
doubtless  seen  some  traces  of  your  own  thinking  in  the  late  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Texas  v.  Chiles.  That  opinion  was 
very  much  discussed,  especially  by  the  judges  who  concurred  in  it,  and 
may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  correct  expression  of  the  views 
»f  the  court  as  to  the  nature  of  the  national  Union,  of  its  relations  to  the 
States,  and  of  the  principles  of  reorganization  of  States  disorganized 
Dy  rebelliou,  and  of  the  restoration  of  national  relations  interrupted  by 
dvil  war." 
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tlieorv  which  defines  and  preserves  boih  the  iiihereDt  nntinoitHtjr  of 
tlie  United  Slates,  and  the  separate  eiiaietice,  uecessilj,  and  local 
rights  of  the  several  States.  By  this  iheoiy  the  States  did  not 
create  the  Constitution  and  the  nuliou,  nor  is  the  peo|)le  found  in 
enstence  for  the  first  ume  iu  ihe  preamble.  Hisniricallj',  the  nation 
preceded  the  Constitution  ;  it  took  its  rise  with  the  first  united  more- 
mcnt  of  the  colonies.  The  national  iiteu  springing  out  of  tb^r 
common  origin,  interests,  and  necessities,  found  its  first  open  expr«a- 
sion  in  their  resistance  to  Gre^t  Britain  ;  it  was  strengthened  by  the 
war ;  it  was  triumphant  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  it  was 
incorporated  in  the  feeble  Articles  of  Confederation ;  and  it  was 
finally  perfected  in  the  Constitulion.  The  court  has  at  last  found  a 
firm  basis,  —  firm,  because  historically  and  logically  true, — upon 
which  to  rest  the  supreme  nationality  of  the  United  States  ;  and  we 
believe  that  this  theory,  which  has  now  received  the  approval  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  will  soon  be  accepted  by  all  parties,  and  wtU 
become  one  of  the  first  principles  of  our  constitutional  law.  But 
while  the  court  thus  placed  the  nation  upon  a  sure  foundation,  it 
defined  the  status  of  the  States,  and  asserted  their  necessary  ex- 
istence and  pecnliar  rights  in  a  manner  no  less  clear  and  certain. 
Historically,  the  States  existed  also  from  the  beginning.  The  Con- 
stitution recognized  t^em,  and  provided  for  the  creation  of  new  odM. 
The  government  which  the  nation  called  into  being  is  built  upon  the 
States  as  separate  societies  ;  without  them  it  would  vanish.  Thejr 
M)d  their  separate  and  local  righ's  and  powers  are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  it,  and  cannot  be  destroyed  without  blotting  out  the  present 
'  lysiem.  The  Supreme  Court  ha;;  thus,  in  this  judgment,  placed  the 
nation  and  the  States  upon  exactly  the  same  footing;  whoever 
wealieni  the  one,  weakens  the  other ;  whoever  denies  the  historic 
origin  of  ihe  one,  denies  the  same  origin  of  the  other.  As  we 
have  in  this  tiieorj'  the  greatest  security  for  the  nation,  we  have 
also  the  greatest  security  tor  tlie  several  states  ;  so  that  it  may  be 
adopted  with  equal  faith  by  those  who  would  maintain  the  suprem- 
ary  of  the  Union,  and  by  those  who  would  preserve  local  setf-goT- 
emment" ' 

£nplied  Limitation*  upon  the  Power  of  (he  National  GoMmmemt, 

S  763.  The  implied  powers  of  Congress  and  the  limitations  thereon 

■rere  exhaustively  discussed  in  the  now  celebrated  cases  of  Hepburn  t> 

'  71<  Nalion,  for  June  28,  1871, 
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Cjlris wold,*  and  "The  Legal  Tender  Cases,"  or  Knox  v.  Lee.*  In 
the  earlier  of  these  adjudications  the  provision  of  the  statute  which 
dt!clares  that  United  States  Treasury  notes  shall  be  a  good  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  private  debts  and  demands  existing  at  the 
time  of  its  passage,  was  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  pronounced 
invalid.  In  the  later  ones,  the  same  tribunal,  some  change  having 
in  the  mean  time  been  made  in  its  membership,  retraced  its  steps, 
overturned  its  prior  decision,  and  affirmed  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
vision in  question.  In  its  judgments  in  both  these  cases  the  court 
entered  largely  into  the  doctrine  of  "  implied  powers,"  and  especially 
into  a  construction  of  the  18th  subdivision  of  Section  8  of  the  first 
Article,  which  authorizes  Congress  '*  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  "  the  general 
powers  conferred  upon  the  government.  In  neither  of  these  cases, 
however,  did  it  profess  to  adopt  any  new  rule  of  interpretation,  or 
to  create  any  new  limitation ;  the  decisions  purported  to  be  based 
upon  the  same  prior  precedents,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  princi- 
ples which  had  first  been  announced  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
his  judicial  compeers.  In  Hepburn  v,  Griswold^  the  prevailing 
opinion  reached  the  final  conclusion  that  the  legal  tender  clause  was 
not  "  necessary  and  appropriate  "  —  that  it  was  not  "  plainly  adapted 
to  the  end  sought  to  be  attained  "  —  to  the  exercise  of  any  of  the 
legislative  powers  enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  The  difference 
between  the  positions  taken  by  the  court  in  these  conflicting  judg- 
ments lies  not  in  the  statement  of  any  general  principles,  but  rather 
in  their  application  to  the  particular  subject  matter  under  considera- 
tion. The  judges  who  united  in  deciding  the  later  cases  —  Knox  v. 
Ijce,  and  others  —  saw  in  the  **  legal  tender  clause  "  a  sufficiently 
**  necessary  and  appropriate  "  means  for  carrying  into  effect  several 
of  the  great  powers  granted  to  Congress,  especially  the  power  to 
borrow  money,  to  raise  and  maintain  armies  and  navies,  and  to  carry 
on  war.  The  reasoning  and  conclusion  of  the  court  in  these  last 
cases  would  lead  to  the  following  definite  rule  for  determining  the 
extent  of  legislative  powers,  applicable  to  all  possible  circumstances. 
If  a  particular  measure  has  such  a  connection  or  relation  with  one 
or  more  of  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress  or  to  the 
government,  that  it  can  be  seen  in  any  degree  or  under  any  state  of 
circumstances  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  such  power,  —  or  in  other 
words,  that  such  power  can  be  seen  to  be  made  in  any  degree  or 
inder  any  circumstances  operative  through  its  inBtromentality, — 

1  H  Wall.  603.  <  12  Wall  467. 
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tlien  the  measure  13  within  the  competency  of  Congress  to  emAot , 
that  body  alone  is  the  judge  of  the  closetiesB  of  the  relation  or  the 
extent  atiti  degree  of  the  etftciency.  und  having  judged,  tlie  courts 
cannot  review  its  decision.  The  eame  doctrioe  may  be  expressed  in 
another  form :  It  is  not  within  iho  province  of  ihe  courts,  In  the 
exercise  of  their  fuuctiou  of  examining  into  tlie  validity  of  etatntes, 
to  pass  Ufion  a  question  which,  when  rednced  to  lis  lowest  teriUB,  is 
one  purely  of  political  economy. 

Biurets  Limileitiont  upon  Con^rait  and  upon  the  Stalt  Legitlaturtt, 

including  lite  Provitioni  for  the  Protection  of  Oilixent  and  of 

their  Righte, 

§  7G4.  Tliose  provisioDs  of  the  CoDsUtution,  including  the  14th 
Atbeiidment,  which  prohibit  state  legislation  infringing  upon  the 
righu,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens,  have  received  much 
Bttaution  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  true  meaning  to  be 
given  to  them  bae  been  fully  ostablisbed.  A  series  of  very  care- 
fully considered  cases  have  interpreted  the  second  Section  of  Article 
IV.  i  and  they  were  followed  by  other  remarkable  adjudications 
whioh,  atWr  tlie  most  exhaustive  discussion,  have  settled  the  prin- 
ciples of  CO  net  ruction  to  be  applied  to  the  first  Section  of  the  14th 
Amendment.  Article  IV.,  Section  2,  is  as  follows  :  "The  citixens 
of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuoitieB 
of  the  citizens  in  the  several  states."  By  the  word  '*  citizen  "  here 
used  is  meant  natural  persons  uloiie,  and  cor{iorations  are  not  id- 
duded  within  the  protection  of  the  clause.  A  state  is  not  there- 
fore prohibited  from  regulating  in  any  manner  or  restricting  the 
transaction  of  business  within  its  territory  by  corporations  created 
by  the  laws  of  other  slates.' 

No  uttempt  has  been  made  to  define  the  "  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties "  of  citizens  by  any  eihaustive  formula ;  they  have  rather  been 
described  and  partly  enumerated.  It  has,  however,  been  fully  deter- 
mined that  the  "  privileges  and  immunities "  here  spoken  of,  and 
which  are  protected  throughout  the  whole  country,  are  tliose  which 
belong  to  citizens  as  such  of  a  state  by  virtue  of  their  very  citizen- 
ship, and  do  not  include  any  special  rights  which  may  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  them  or  upon  any  classes  of  them.  The  exact  views  01 
the  court  can  be  beat  learned  from  the  language  which  it  has  used 


I  Paul  D 
tfpool  Ins. 


jinia.  8  Wall.  108;  Ducat  u.  Chicago,  tO  Wall.  410;  Ut 
',  MaesBcbusetts,  10  Wall.  5GT. 
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in  pronouncing  its  most  important  judgments.  In  one  of  these  re- 
cent cjifics  it  said :  '*  It  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  the  clause  in 
qaostion  to  phice  the  citizens  of  each  state  uj)on  the  same  footing 
with  citizens  of  otiier  states,  so  far  as  the  advantages  resulting  from 
citizenship  in  those  states  are  concerned.  It  relieves  them  from  the 
disabilities  of  alienage  in  other  states  ;  it  inhibits  discriminating  leg- 
islation against  them  by  other  states  ;  it  gives  them  the  right  of  free 
ingress  into  other  states,  and  egress  from  them  ;  it  insures  to  them 
in  other  states  the  same  freedom  possessed  by  the  citizens  of  those 
states  in  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  property  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  hap[)iness ;  and  it  secures  to  them  in  other  states  tlie  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  no  provision  in 
the  Constitution  has  tended  so  strongly  to  constitute  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  one  people,  as  this.  But  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities secured  to  citizens  of  each  state  in  the  several  states,  are 
those  which  are  common  to  the  citizens  in  the  latter  states  under 
^heir  Constitution  and  laws  by  virtue  of  their  being  citizens.  Special 
privileges  enjoyed  by  citizens  in  their  own  states  are  not  secured  in 
other  stat^^s  by  this  provision.  It  was  not  intended  thereby  to  give 
to  the  laws  of  one  state  any  operation  in  other  states.  The  special 
privileges  which  they  confer  must  be  enjoyed  at  home."  *  Apply- 
ing these  principles,  it  was  held  that  a  grant  of  cor}K>rate  franchises 
and  powers  to  certain  persons  by  the  laws  of  one  state  was  a  special 
privilege  conferred  upon  such  persons,  not  held  by  them  in  virtue  of 
their  citizenship,  and  that  it  could  not  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  an- 
other state  against  the  consent  of  the  latter.  In  a  still  later  case  the 
court  used  the  following  language  :  *^  Attempt  will  not  be  made  to 
define  the  words  '  privileges  and  immunities,'  nor  to  specify  the  rights 
which  they  were  intended  to  secare  beyond  what  may  be  necessary 
to  the  d(^cision  of  this  case.  The  clause  plainly  includes  the  right 
of  a  citizen  of  one  state  to  pass  into  any  other  state  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  lawful  commerce,  trade,  or  business  without  molesta- 
tion ;  to  acquire  personal  property ;  to  take  and  hold  real  estate ;  to 
maintain  actions  in  the  courts  of  the  state  ;  and  to  be  exempt  from 
any  higher  taxes  and  excises  than  are  impo8e<l  by  the  state  on  its 
own  citizens."  ^  In  accordance  with  this  general  statement  of  doc- 
trine, a  statute  of  Maryland  imposing  a  special  and  discriminating 
tax  in  the  form  of  a  license  fee  upon  citizens  of  other  states  trading 
ir  carrying  on  busiue^  within  its  territory,  was  held  to  be  void. 

1  Paul  V.  Virginia,  8  Wallace,  168,  180,  per  Field,  J. 

«  Ward  0.  Maryland,  12  WaUace,  418,  480,  per  Clifford,  J. 
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S  765.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment.  —  The  very  recent  and  r©- 
innrknble  uaae^  which  pass  upon  the  XlVth  Ameiiilotenti  (iescrve  a 
more  extcndevl  nolice.  The  firsl  of  them  arose  out  of  a  statute  passed 
hy  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  in  18^9,  creating  a  corporation  called 
tlie  Slaughter  House  Company.  This  compatiy  was  empowered  to 
coDstruct  and  maintain  Btock-lan dings  and  yards,  and  a  grand  abat- 
toir or  slaughter-house  at  a  spedlied  place  near  New  Urteans,  and 
all  cattle  and  other  live-stock  brought  lo  that  dty  for  food  were 
required  to  lie  landed  and  kept  at  these  yards  and  slaughtered  at 
this  abattoir,  the  company  being  authorized  to  demand  cumpensation, 
the  maximum  rates  of  which  were  fixed  by  the  statute.  Landing  or 
slaughtering  such  auimala  elsewhere  was  prohibited  by  heavy  pen- 
alties. The  exclusive  privilege  thus  conferred  was  to  continue  for 
twenty-five  years.  Certain  persons  engaged  in  the  trade  of  butcher- 
ing, residents  of  New  Orleans  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
brought  appropriate  actions  in  the  state  courts  to  test  the  validity 
of  this  statute.  These  suits  were  finally  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Slates.  Three  constitutional  objections  were 
urged  against  the  statute:  &'st,  that  it  violated  the  Xlllth  Amend- 
ment by  creating  an  "  involuntary  servitude ; "  second,  tliat  it  vio- 
lated the  XiVth  Amendment  by  abridging  the  privilecres  &nd  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  third,  that  it  violated  the 
same  Amendment  by  denying  to  the  plaintiffs  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  main  reliance,  however,  was  placeii  upon  the 
second  of  these  objections.  The  Supreme  Court  by  a  bare  majority 
uliirmed  the  validity  of  the  statute.'  The  prevailing  opinion,  which 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  contains  the  following  positions 
OS  the  grounds  of  the  decision.  This  statute  is  an  exercise  of  tlie 
ordinary  police  power  of  the  state  clearly  within  the  competency 
of  the  legislature,  unless  forbidden  by  some  provision  of  the  recent 
amendments.  The  question  for  decision  is  said  to  be  this:  "Can 
any  exclusive  privileges  be  granted  to  any  of  its  citizens,  or  to  a 
corporaUoe,  by  the  legislatare  of  a  state  P  "  In  answering  this  qaes- 
tioD,  it  was  held,  that  the  Xlllth,  XlVth,  and  XVth  Amendmenta 
were  different  steps  in  the  accomplishment  of  one  final  object,  —  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  perfect  freedom  and  protection  of  the 
negro  race.  Although  expressed  in  general  terms,  tlie  primary  de- 
sign and  main  purport  of  the  XlVth  Amendment  was  to  confirm 
the  status  of  the  negroes  as  dtixcns,  and  to  urevent  the  enactment 
>f  state  laws  which  would  disci'iroinate  against  them.  Taking  up 
1  SUughter  Uou»e  Cases,  16  Wtllocc,  SO. 
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lliH  iuiiii|ilNliiuiitii  of  ilifir  llWiy  or  of  iht-lr  properly.  TTie  I 
pnivUlnii  iif  nil. — iior  Bliall  nny  stale  deny  to  ai>y  |)erson  within  Q 
J)iri«tiotlnii  tlio  w|iinl  jirouiotitin  of  tlic  laws,  —  was.  as  a  miUter  «l 
hintiiry,  niinvt  rxc-luoivrly  nt  »tn[c>  suiutM  whidi  nerv  ane-« 
anil  ft|>)>n«^vn  in  ihfir  efTecl  U)>oii  ibe  emaiicipaletl  IiIacIu. 
•luitirv  Mitl«r  myt,  in  wferonro  to  it:  "We  donlit  very  miMA 
wti^ihiT  kity  ftction  <if  ■  ■tal«  not  <lin«t»l  )ty  way  of  di«criinin»ikiti 
Mfpiliiit  iliti  iic||:i>K>s  Kit  «  claM,  or  ou  nocoutil  of  thi?ir  tvx,  will  «ver 
)n>  liolit  ht  Mimo  williiii  ihi'  purvit-w  of  this  provision,  tt  is  so 
(■tearly  »  {tniTiMuu  (i>r  ilwt  nwc  Hnd  that  emorp^nej.  that  m  Strang 
««■  wtniUl  he  ur<(v«Miy  fiir  its  a)>i)l)rMtioti  to  wiy  other." 

KiMir  nMinlton  of  th«  <^tuTl,  FtcM,  Swstm^  •nd  Bradlvy,  JJ.,  and 
ChftMS  C  X  lUsvnlvil.  la  ihrir  iij^ninn  lh«  XlVth  flini  niiiw  M, 
Mitbitugh  anlitiiW  iMi  ib<>  ocTftuun  >tf  the  •Td  change  ta  «ml  aa4 
|iit)tlit^  MAiiM  itf  th«  hW-ki.,  ms  iKH  c 

«■  iHl  it  !■  bcit  Mfer  tD  iWa  or  »ll«fe  M  thva  ia  i 
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clause  inhibiting  such  denial  was  not  to  be  confined  in  its  operation 
t()  legishition  aimed  at  the  negroes  as  a  race ;  its  terms  were  most 
general  and  comprehensive,  "  nor  shall  any  state  deny  to  any  person" 
In  i1n(^  the  XlVth  Amendment  was  enacted  to  supply  a  great  want 
which  had  existed  from  the  commencement  of  the  government. 
While  the  States  were  from  the  outset  forbidden  to  pass  ex  post  facto 
laws,  or  bills  of  attainder,  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, they  might  in  any  other  manner  invade  the  rights  of  citizens, 
and  the  national  courts  could  grant  no  relief.  This  beneficent 
amendment  throws  the  protection  of  tlie  nation,  of  its  Congress,  and 
its  courts,  around  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  all  its  citizens, 
and  enables  the  supreme  tribunal  to  annul  all  oppressive  laws  which 
the  partisanship  of  local  courts  might  perhaps  sustain.  To  limit 
the  meaning  of  the  amendment,  to  confine  its  effect  to  one  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  a  comparatively  small  part,  was  to  de- 
feat its  most  important  design,  and  to  destroy  its  highest  usefulness. 
§  706.  Tlie  same  general  subject  was  presented  for  decision  in 
the  case  of  Bradwell  v,  the  State,^  which  came  up  on  error  from  the 
courts  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Bradwell,  a  married  woman,  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state  for  admission  to  the  Bar.  Her  demand 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  Illinois  only  permitted 
males  to  practise  as  counsellors.  She  thereupon  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  claimed  that 
the  state  law  was  invalid,  because,  Jirst,  she  was  as  she  alleged  a 
citizen  of  Vermont  although  residing  in  Illinois,  and  as  such  was 
protected  by  Art.  IV.  Sec.  II.;  second,  her  privileges  and  immunities 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  were  abridged.  The  same  five 
judges  wlio  formed  the  majority  in  the  former  case  again  united 
in  rendering  the  judgment.  The  first  ground  taken  by  Mrs.  Brad- 
well  was  disposed  of  as  a  question  of  fact.  Although  she  alleged 
that  she  was  a  citizen  of  Vermont,  yet  her  own  affidavit  showed  that 
this  allegation  was  untrue,  for  it  stated  in  an  unqualified  manner 
that  she  resided  and  had  resided  for  many  years  in  Illinois,  and  this, 
by  force  of  tJie  first  section  of  the  XlVth  Amendment,  made  her  a 
citizen  of  the  latter  state.  If,  however,  she  had  been  in  truth  a 
citizen  of  Vermont,  this  fact  would  not  have  aided  her  case,  for  the 
right  to  practise  law  is  not  one  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  citizens 
of  a  state  as  such.  In  answer  to  the  other  ground  of  objection 
taken  by  her,  the  five  judges  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  Slaughter 
House  Case.     Three  members  of  the  court.  Field,   Swayue,  and 

1 16  Wallace,  ISO. 
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Brndlejr,  JJ.  :!ODcurre<I  in  this  decision  but  not  in  nil  tlie 
which  led  to  it.  Repeating  the  interpretation  whicli  tlioj  li*!  advo 
Bated  in  the  former  ciiuse,  namely,  that  the  aniendment  wafa  intended 
to  protect  all  the  fimdamentaj  civil  rights  which  flow  from  the  statu* 
of  national  dtizenship,  they  simply  ht-ld  that  the  right  of  any  person 
to  l>e  admitted  to  the  Bar  ia  not  embraced  within  tlie  number  of  theae 
privileges  and  immunities  ;  il  is  a  special  right  —  or  rather  capacity 
—  conferred  or  withheld  at  the  option  of  the  stale  legislature,  and 
Laa  no  neceeaary  connection  whatever  with  citizenship, 

The  effect  of  the  first  section  of  the  XlVtfa  Amendment  upon  aa 
entirely  different  class  of  state  statutes  was  discussed,  and  to  some 
extent  deteimiued  in  a  very  recent  adjudication.  A  stutnte  regulat- 
ing the  Eale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  providing  for  the  liceusing  of 
lawful  vendors,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  by  persons  not  licensed, — in 
short,  one  of  the  oi'dinary  forms  of  legislation  in  reference  to  this 
particular  subject  matter,  —  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
obnoxious  to  the  provisions  of  the  amendmenL  This  statute  had 
been  in  existence  for  several  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
jndmenl,  and  the  argument  was  that  the  addition  thus  made  to 
the  organic  law  swept  it  out  of  existence.  Without  inquiring  lo 
any  extent  into  the  full  meaning  of  the  first  section,  the  Sopreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  simply  declared  that  the  right  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  is  not  one  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  belong- 
ing to  citizenship  of  the  United  Stul«s  which  tho  States  are  forbid- 
den to  abridge.  This  particular  trade  is  a  matter  irhich  has  been 
always  under  the  control  of  the  Slates  by  virtue  of  their  powers  of 
police  regulation,  and  such  universally  admitted  police  power  baa 
not  been  in  any  manner  affected.  The  court  added,  however,  that 
if  such  a  law,  purporting  to  be  an  exercise  of  police  regulation,  sboold 
absolutely  forbid  the  sale  of  liquors,  or  of  any  other  lawful  property, 
which  an  owner  bad  on  hand  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  would 
violate  thai  clause  of  the  first  section  which  prohibits  a  state  from 
depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  properly  without  due  pn^ 
cesB  of  law.'  This  sLitenient  was  of  course  a  dictum,  but  its  correct- 
ness is  sustained  by  numerous  judgments  of  other  courts. 

S  767.  The  decision  made  in  the  Slaughter  House  Case  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  final  in  giving  a  construction  to  the  XlVth 
Amendment,  When  the  court  is  so  evenly  divided,  and  when  the 
dissenting  minority  support  tlieir  position  by  such  powerful  reaaon- 
iug,  and  especially  when  the  course  of  argument  pursued  by  tbe 
»  Barlumeytr  v.  Iowa,  IS  Wallace,  129. 
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jorii/  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  correctness  of  the  actual  con* 
elusion  reached  by  them,  the  case  cannot  be  considered  as  a  very 
strong  and  weighty  precedent  The  validity  of  the  Louisiana  statute 
might  perhaps  have  been  sustained  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  mere 
police  regulation,  a  measure  tending  to  preserve  the  public  health ; 
in  other  words,  the  decision  might  have  been  placed  upon  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  that  adopted  in  the  subsequent  case  involving  the  Iowa 
excise  law.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fundamental  position  taken  by 
the  minority  in  tlie  Slaughter  House  Case,  the  broad,  general  princi- 
ple of  interpretation  adopted  by  them  is  correct,  and  that  it  will  in 
time  be  universally  accepted.  The  "  immunities  and  privileges  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States"  embrace  those  civil  capacities  and 
rights  which  belong  to  all  persons  as  citizens,  and  these  rights  are 
the  same  as  those  which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  several  states. 
National  citizenship  always  existed,  and  the  essence  of  the  immunities 
resulting  from  it  is  the  protection  due  from  the  nation  to  its  citizens 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times.  Tliis  protection  could  always  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  national  government  over  its  citizens  in  other  coun- 
tries, or  on  tlie  high  seas ;  but  until  the  XlVth  Amendment  was 
passed,  tliere  was  not  the  same  facility,  there  were  not  the  same 
means  and  instruments,  for  exercising  that  protection  over  its  citizens 
when  at  home  and  within  the  territory  of  a  state.  This  want— 
this  casus  omissus  —  is  now  supplied,  and  the  nation,  through  its 
Congress  and  its  courts,  can  afford  to  its  citizens  at  home  complete 
protection  against  the  discriminating  legislation  of  the  States  which 
may  attempt  to  invade  their  privileges  and  immunities. 

This  grand  principle  of  interpretation  may,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  settled,  and  the  questions  which  remain  open  all  resolve  them- 
selves into  this  one :  Wliat  particular  rights  and  capacities  are 
enibriiced  within  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  to 
United  States  citizens?  All  the  courts  and  all  the  judges  are 
agn;cd  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  spoken  of  must  be  such 
as  belong  to  all  citizens  as  such,  as  flow  from,  or  rather  are  involved 
in,  the  notion  of  citizenship  itself.  The  other  parts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  arrange  the  governmental  machinery,  and  leave  the  power 
of  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage  with  the  States,  show  that  these 
privileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  citizenship  of  the  nation 
must  all  be  civil  in  tlieir  nature  and  not  political.  The  reasoning 
of  both  the  majority  and  of  the  minority  in  the  Slaughter  House 
Case  inevitably  leads  to  tliis  conclusion.  It  follows  that  the  right  of 
voting  —  the  electoral  franchise  —  is  not  protected  nor  in  any  manner 
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tffected  by  the  first  section  of  the  XlVth  AmemJmPiit-  That  mat 
ter  was  originally  placed  within  the  exclusive  control  of  llie  Stutm. 
Knd  as  they  might  confer  the  elactornl  francliiBe  at  will,  it  plttialj 
was  not  an  attribute  of  national  citizeDship.  This  political  arrange 
ment  has  not  been  changed  except  ia  one  partJcular.  Tbe  States 
alone  may  still  regiilnte  the  right  of  siitfraga  under  the  single  lim- 
itation that  they  may  not  deny  it  to  any  person  ou  account  of  liii 
race,  color,  or  pievioua  eoujjtion  of  survituiie,'  To  sura  up  Um 
foregoing  <ii.scussion:  AM  iJie  rights  which  inhere  in  the  national 
dtizensliip  as  such,  ure  fuUy  secured  against  hostile  state  legisla* 
tion.  The  negative  clauses  of  the  XlVth  Amendment,  executing 
themselves  in  the  same  munueras  the  clauses  forbidding  ej;/>o«<_^i«to 
laws  and  the  like,  invalidate  every  stat«  statute  which  is  opposed  lO 
their  inhibitions.  The  rights  thus  protected  are  all  civil  in  their  nat- 
ure and  not  political,  and  embrace  the  fundamental  CHpaciticB  and 
rights  to  pass  through  the  Sliil«s  at  will,  to  enter  and  dwell  in  any 
one  at  will,  to  acquire,  hold,  and  transmit  persona!  and  real  prop- 
erty, to  enter  into  contracts,  to  engage  in  and  pnrsue  all  lawliil 
trades  and  avocations,  to  obtain  redress  in  the  courts,  and  to  ba 
equal  before  the  laws.  Buch  civil  rights  as  these  make  up  the  pny- 
ileges  nnd  immunities  of  United  Stales  citieons  ;  but  it  must  bo  aii> 
derstuod  that  they  are  all  to  be  ei)juye<l  subject  to  the  exercise  off 
the  three  great  govenimentul  powers  which  are  left  with  the  StataSf': 
—  the  power  of  taxation,  the  power  tif  eminent  domain,  and  tJw 
power  of  police. 

No  JHiiicinl  oonstruction  has  yet  been  given  to  the  XViJi  Amend- 
ment by  the  United  States  Supreme  Com-t ;  and  although  Congress 
has  claimed  and  exercised  large  powers  under  it,  and  the  validity  of 


8  acte  has  been  strougly  questioned,  I  prefer 
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§  768.  Many  cases  have  arisen  within  the  past  few  years  involv- 
ing the  taxing  power.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  first  importance, 
depending  upon  the  relations  of  the  federal  and  the  slate  govern- 
ments ill  their  respective  exercise  of  this  high  attribute.     The  prin- 

1  These  positioDs,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  XlVlh  and  XV*' 
Amendments  upon  the  rijiht  of  suffrage,  were  ftdly  sustained  by 
Supreme  Court  in  a  di^cision  lately  made,  and  directly  involving 
questions  diwuMed.  The  subject  of  woman  sufFra^'o  was  pnssed  u| 
and  the  amendments  were  held  to  have  conferred  no  rights  upon  woi 
b>  this  respect. 
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ciple  announced  in  certain  of  these  adjudications  requires  some 
modification  of  the  speculative  doctrines  maintained  by  me  in  the 
text.  Following  out  the  theory  that  the  United  States  is,  within 
the  sphere  of  its  attributes  and  functions,  supreme,  I  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  power  of  taxing  held  by  the  nation  could  be 
exercised  upon  all  species  of  property,  to  the  exclusion,  if  need  be, 
of  the  states*  subordinate  power.  I  did  not  claim  that  the  national 
power  could  be  used  upon  or  against  any  of  their  governmental 
machinery,  means,  or  instruments,  nor  upon  property  belonging  to 
the  States  ;  I  carefully  limited  its  exercise  to  private  property.  The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  has  practically  created  a  further  limita- 
tion. It  denies  that  the  United  States  government  is  supreme  in 
respect  to  this  particular  function.  It  declares  that  the  Congress  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  several  states  on  the  other,  are  coequal  within 
the  domain  of  legislation  belonging  to  each.  Neither  can  trespass 
upon  the  province  of  the  other.  The  same  restraints  which,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  are  applied  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power  by  the  States  in  respect  to  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  national  government,  are  also  to  be  applied  to  the  exercise  of 
the  taxing  power  by  the  nation  in  respect  to  the  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  state  governments.  In  short,  these  implied  lim- 
itations are  entirely  reciprocal. 

The  various  practical  rules  and  doctrines  which  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court  from  time  to  time  will  be  now 
briefly  stated,  following  the  general  order  which  is  observed  in  the 
text. 

§  769.  Kinds  of  Taxeg,  —  The  income  tax  imposed  upon  insur- 
ance companies  is  a  duty  or  excise,  and  not  a  direct  tax,  and  need 
not  therefore  be  apportioned  among  the  States.^  Although  this 
decision  applies  only  to  an  income  tax  upon  corporations,  the  reason- 
ing necessarily  includes  all  instances  of  this  particular  species  of 
impost,  —  that  laid  upon  the  incomes  of  individuals  among  others. 
In  other  words,  it  necessarily  establishes  the  validity  of  all  income 
taxes  which  are  not  apportioned.  Congress  laid  a  tax  upon  all  banks 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  state  banks  paid  out  by 
them.  This  was  also  held  to  be  a  duty  or  excise,  and  not  a  direct 
tax.^  In  both  of  these  cases  the  early  case  of  Hylton  v.  United 
States,  and  its  definition  of  dirtsct  taxes,  were  expressly  approved. 

§  770   Extent  of  the  Taxing  Power  held  by  the  United  States. — 

1  Pacific  Ins.  Co.  v.  Soule,  7  Wall.  488. 
>  Yeazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wall,  b^^. 
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A  tax  tbns  Imposed  by  CoDgroes  upon  llie  circulatino  of  state  bank* 
ii  valid,  allhough  its  effect  wight  be,  aud  was  iuteuded  to  be,  th« 
ilrivitig  tbe  not«B  of  such  banks  entirely  out  of  use.  and  tbus  the 
poisible  desitniction  of  those  banks  themselves.'  Iii  Wis  opiuton, 
whicli  was  adopted  by  tUe  court,  Chirf  Jtistice  Chase  said : '  "  It 
may  be  admitted  tbat  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  such  u  thft 
right  to  pass  laws,  to  give  effeot  to  laws  through  state  Bctioa,  to 
administer  justice  through  the  courts,  and  to  employ  all  necesaaiy 
agencies  for  legitimate  purposes  of  state  government,  are  not  proper 
subjects  of  the  taxing  power  of  Congress."  Fi'auchisos  of  a  csMS 
porotion,  however,  are  not  within  these  exceptions  i  they  are  pro[H 
erty  iind  not  governmental  machinery  or  agoocies.  Tliis  tax  was 
not  even  imposed  upon  corporate  franehises.  Congress  may  provide 
a  means  of  general  drculatiou,  —  a  national  currency,  —  and  may 
resort  to  all  measures  whicli  will  promote  its  efficacy,  and  to  that 
end  may  destroy  the  rival  currency  of  the  state  bunks.  From  this 
judgment  Nelson  and  Davis,  JJ.,  dissented.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  this  tax  wus  laid  upon  the  franchises  of  the  bunks,  aud  denied 
that  Congress  could  thus  invade  and  curtail  the  legislative  ftinctton 
of  the  States  ;  for  if  this  particular  statute  was  valid,  there  was  no 
limit  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  and  it  might  by  taxation  destroj 
all  state  coi'porations  whatsoever. 

There  arc  implied  limitations  upon  the  notional  power  of  tax- 
ation which  prevent  it  from  infringing  upon  the  governmental  &aaa- 
tions  and  attributes  of  the  States,  llie  United  Slates  is  not  supraioe 
in  this  respect,  but  its  government  and  those  of  the  several  statM 
occupy  a  position  of  equality,  esoept  so  fiu-  as  the  latter  may  be 
expressly  restricted  by  certain  pr'ivisions  of  tlie  Constitution.  Tik* 
doctrine  tliat  states  may  not  lay  taxeb  upon  the  agencies  and  iostm- 
meutalities  of  tiie  nation,  applies  in  the  same  maimer,  to  the  suae 
extent,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power 
by  the  United  Siat«s.  Congress  cannot  lay  a  tax  upon  any  of  the 
agencies  or  instrumentalities  which  are  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  legitimate  govemmeutai  acts  and  operations  of  the  Stales,  A{»> 
plying  this  principle,  it  is  now  established  that  Congress  cannot 
impose  an  income  taK  upon  the  salary  of  a  state  judicial  officer,  srett 
though  the  salary  is  not  subjected  to  the  impost  by  name,  but  tJie 
statute  is  general  in  its  terms,  ^plying  to  all  incomes  greater  tlun 
i  certain  E[>ecilic  amount.*  In  accordance  with  the  same  principle. 
,  1  Veaiie  Bmik  v.  Fenno.  8  Wall.  633.  3  Ibid.  p.  3*7. 

f  Collector  v.  Day,  11  Wall.  113. 
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tlic  United  States  cannot  tax  a  municipal  corporation  in  respect  of 
Its  revenues,  for  such  corporation  is  a  part  of  the  governmental 
machinery  of  a  state.^  Although  the  question  is  not  raised  noi 
even  alluded  to  in  either  of  tliese  two  adjudications,  their  ratio 
decidendi  clearly  embraces  within  its  effect  the  case  of  stamps  upo^n 
the  process  and  other  papers  used  in  judicial  proceedings  before  the 
state  courts.  Such  modes  of  excise,  as  a  means  of  taxing  by  the 
United  States,  are  plainly  condemned.  It  would  seem  also  that  the 
provision,  formerly  contained  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Act,  prohib- 
iting conveyances  and  agreements  in  writing  from  being  offered  in 
evidence  in  trials  before  the  state  courts  unless  duly  stamped,  was 
equally  invalid.  A  most  important  principle  has  been  announced  in 
a  very  recent  and  well  considered  case.  No  unlimited  power,  it  is 
said,  exists  in  any  department  of  the  government,  state  or  national. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  express  restiictions,  there  are  certain  lim- 
itations arising  from  the  essential  nature  of  all  free  governments. 
The  power  of  taxation,  whether  wielded  by  Congress  or  by  a  state 
legislature,  is  subject  to  these  restraints  which  inhere  in  the  function 
itself,  and  control  its  use  and  operation.  Every  tax,  to  be  valid, 
must  be  imposed  for  some  public  object,  —  an  object  that  is  within 
the  ])urposes  for  which  governments  are  established.  The  taxing 
power  cannot  be  exercised  in  aid  of  enterprises  strictly  private,  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals,  although  in  a  remote  and  collateral  man- 
ner the  heal  public  may  be  benefited.^  This  principle,  if  settled, 
will  l)e  fruitful  of  most  important  results, 

§  771.  The  Power  of  Taxing  held  by  the  States.  Implied  Limita' 
tions.  —  In  pursuance  of  the  now  familiar  doctrine  that  the  States 
cannot  interfere  with  the  agencies  of  the  national  government,  no 
tax  can  1x3  laid  by  them  on  the  "  certificates  of  indebtedness  "  issued 
by  the  Treasury,'  nor  upon  the  "  treasury  notes  "  which  are  used  as 
currency  —  the  "  greenbacks."  *  AVhen,  however,  the  franchises  of 
a  corporation  are  taxed,  and  not  its  property,  the  restriction  upon 
the  state  power  just  referred  to  has  no  application  ;  the  tax  is  valid 
although  the  capital  stock  may  be  invested  in,  or  the  corporate  prop- 
erty largely  consist  of.  United  States  securities.'    A  most  important 

1  U.  S.  V.  Railroad  Co.  17  Wall.  822. 

'^  Loan  Asso.  v.  Topeka,  20  Wall.  G55,  663,  per  Miller,  J. 

The  Banks  t'.  The  Mayor,  7  Wall.  16. 
*  Banks  r.  Supervisors,  7  Wall.  26. 

^  Soc.  for  Savings  v,  Coite,  6  Wall.  594 ;  Ptavident  Inst.  v.  Mass.  Ibid. 
Ill ;  Hamilton  Co.  v,  Mass.  Ibid.  632. 
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liiuiiiitioii  upon  tho  gononil  doctrine  itself  has  been  established  hj 
\\\r  Sii))r(*nu*  (-ourt.  Ah  it  im  an  implication  from  the  powers  and 
hniciiniiM  of  tlio  national  p>vcnnnont,  whenever  the  action  of  the 
HtHtt^  ilopH  not  and  cannot  impair  the  nsefulness  and  capability  of 
tho  inHtnnnonlalitioH  crratt'd  by  that  p^vernment,  there  is  no  inter- 
li«riMn*o,  an<l  no  reason  t^xistH  for  the  iniplie<l  exemption  ;  the  action 
of  tlio  Ntato  in  tht'n^fotv  lawful  an<l  valid.  In  the  language  used  bj 
llio  oonri  itself,  **  Kxemption  of  agencies  of  the  federal  goyerument 
ivwux  stato  taxation  depends  not  on  the  nature  of  the  agent,  nor  upon 
the  taet  that  it  is  an  agent,  but  upon  the  etfect  of  the  tax  ;  that  is, 
U|H»n  ih»»  (piestion  whether  the  tax  does  deprive  the  agencj  of  it« 
po\\t»r  to  serve  the  ginernment  as  it  was  iutendeil  to  serve  it,  or 
does  hinder  the  t^ttteieiit  exeiviso  of  that  |>ower.''  ^  In  applying  this 
limitation  the  tvuri  sustatniHi  the  validity  of  the  followio^  taxes 
intposetl  by  vario\is  sisHti^ :  I'luni  the  shareholders  of  nativ^nal 
lvtu)k>  in  tvsptvi  of  their  shanks,  and  made  p;iyable  primarily  by  the 
Ivtuiks  tlunnsehes :'  I'jnm  a  railn^ad  eomjiauy  chartereti  by  a  state, 
but  to  whieh  l\mgi\*ss  had  extended  great  aid,  and  over  which  it 
cxetviMsl  a  ivrtaiu  ivntrvd  :  the  nulroad  was  said  to  be  only  an 
a^iov.i  whixh  iVn^rt^NS  eini^lov>.  or  i^rvuides  for  emi>!oyi:i:;.  to  -io 
i\;;;i'.v,  ivu :iv*u*..ir  >er\U\>;'  1'j.va  the  rval  and  i<-rs^^L.Al  r«rv^;'er:v 
ot    .'  x'    I  u-x^n    r;;o;:v    K.iilrvvid,  a   oorponition  chartert^i   by    Coi.- 
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passim^  through  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  was  de- 
clared to  be  invalid.  The  reasons  given  by  a  majority  of  the  court 
for  their  decision  were  the  following:  The  United  States  has  a  right 
to  call  for  the  services  of  its  citizens  at  all  points  of  the  national 
territory,  and  to  transport  its  own  troops.  Citizens  have  the  right 
to  go  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  all  other  places  where  public 
offices  are  situated,  and  to  ports  of  entry,  as  the  necessities  of  their 
business  may  require.  For  these  purposes  citizens  must  travel. 
The  tax  in  question  tends  to  impair  and  might  be  made  to  destroy 
this  common  right.  This  judgment  certainly  pushes  the  doctrine 
upon  which  it  is  rested  to  an  extreme  which  is  almost  absurd.  It 
demands  a  severe  strain  upon  language,  if  not  upon  common  sense, 
to  call  the  travelling  of  citizens  under  any  circumstances  an  instru- 
mentality for  carrying  on  the  national  government.  The  same  rea- 
soning might  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  numerous  other  objects, 
—  for  example  to  the  taxing  of  railroads  and  all  other  means  of 
intercommunication,  —  and  might  thus  virtually  destroy  the  entire 
taxing  function  of  the  States.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  case 
with  the  principle  announced  by  the  court  in  Railroad  Co.  v.  Penis- 
ton,  Thompson  v.  Pacific  Railroad,  and  National  Bank  v.  Common- 
wealth, which  is  stated  in  the  last  preceding  paragraph.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  and  Mr.  Justice  Cliffi)rd  dissented  from  the  reasoning  of 
the  court,  and  held  the  statute  void  as  being  a  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  ;  and  their  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  recent 
decisions  which  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  paragraf)h. 

Although  the  United  States  may  by  its  statutes  provide  for  licens- 
ing certain  trades  and  pursuits,  such  licenses  when  granted  do  not 
Viave  the  effisct  to  override  or  nullify  the  state  legislation  upon  the 
same  subject ;  the  persons  obtaining  the  licenses  from  the  national 
goveinment  are  still  under  the  control  of  the  police  laws  of  the 
States.  AVhere,  for  example.  United  States  licenses  are  granted  to 
persons  engaged  in  selling  spirituous  liquors,  the  state  excise  or 
prohibitory  laws  continue  to  be  fully  operative  as  against  such  par- 
ties.^ 

§  772.  Express  Limitations.  —  The  power  of  a  state  to  tax  is 
confined  to  persons,  property,  and  business  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Bonds,  therefore,  issued  by  a  railroad  corporation  and  owned  by  a 
foreigner  residing  abroad,  cannot,  in  accordance  with  this  principle, 
be  taxed,  even  though  they  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  com- 

^  License  Tax  Cases,  6  Wall.  462 ;  Pervear  v.  Common  wealth,  f 
Wall.  475. 
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paiiy'fl  Inod  rdiI  other  properly  siliialeil  wjihin  the  stnle.'  TBxe4 
may  be  lai<l  on  v^bs^Ib  as  property  ba«e<l  upoci  a  valuation  thereof; 
hilt  taxes  laid  on  the  tonnage,  that  is  nt  bo  much  per  ton,  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited ;  and  it  mukes  no  difference  that  the  vescelB  ara 
both  wholly  owned  hy  citizeiiB  of  the  stale,  and  ply  their  trade  ex- 
clusively n'ithiu  its  lerritonol  waters.'  Nor  can  a  Bt.it«,  in  order 
til  defray  the  expecHes  of  its  (quarantine  system,  impose  a  tonnnge 
btx  on  vesselB  owned  in  foreign  ports  and  entering  its  own  ports 
while  engaged  in  eommeree.* 

The  clause,  "  No  st3t«  shall  levy  any  imposts  or  duties  on  icnporta 
or  exports,"  does  not  apply  to  articles  imported  from  one  state  to 
another,  but  only  to  those  imported  from  or  exported  to  foragn 
countries.  Hence  a  tax  upon  all  sales  made  by  any  pereon,  citiieu 
or  not, of  goods,  the  products  of  the  slate,  or  bronght  from  othar 
Btnlea,  there  lidng  no  diecrimination,  is  valid.'  A  special  tas,  how- 
ever, in  the  form  of  a  license  I'efjuircd  from  noti -resident  tmdera,  M>d 
disc rimi Dating  agiinat  them  in  favor  of  residents,  is  in  direct  viol*- 
lion  of  the  Second  Section  of  Article  IV.,  and  clearly  void.* 

Several  cases  have  been  decided  which  involve  both  the  validity 
of  some  species  of  taxation  and  the  powers  of  states  over  commeroe. 
Those  whicli  principally  turn  upon  the  latter  power  and  discuss  it  kI 
large  will  Ik  found  quoted  under  the  subsequent  bead  which  relaus 
to  the  regulation  of  commeroe  :  the  others  may  be  mentioned  in  the 
present  connection.  A  city  ordinouet;,  general  in  its  terms  and  atl«c^- 
ing  alike  all  corporations  engaged  in  the  busineiss  of  tnuisportation, 
which  imposes  a  license  upon  a  railroad  or  express  company  olmr' 
lered  in  another  stale  and  carrying  on  its  business  wilbin  the  city, 
the  business  including  the  transportation  of  gooda  beyond  the  state, 
is  not  void  as  being  in  conflict  with  the  provision  of  tlie  Constitution 
authoriziTig  Congress  to  n^late  commei-ce  among  the  States.  As 
there  is  no  discrimination,  and  the  oniinance  applies  lo  all  corpora- 
tions, domestic  and  foreign,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  docirtna  of 
Ward  t'.  Maryland,  but  rather  comes  within  that  of  Woodmff  v. 
Parbam.     Although  this  decision  was  made  in  respect  lo  a  city  otw 

■  Rvlroad  Co.  tr.  Jackson,  7  WalL  2G2  ;    Railroad  Co.  v.  Fteon.  IS 
Wall.  300. 
»  State  Tonnage  Tax  Cawa,  13  Wall.  20*. 

*  Pei'le  r.  Morgan,  19  Wall.  581.  See  Cannon  b.  New  Orleaaft 
n  Wall.  577. 

«  Woodnifi  t.  Parham,  8  Wall.  123  ;  Hinson  v.  Lott,  8  WalL  U8. 

*  Ward  r.  Maryland,  12  Wall.  418. 
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dinance,  its  principle  dearly  includes  the  statutes  of  a  legislature. 
A  tax  imposed  upon  railroads  and  based  upon  the  gross  receipts 
from  their  business,  including  that  received  ttom  interstate  trans- 
portation as  well  as  that  received  from  wholly  internal  traffic,  is  un- 
objectionable ;  it  is  not  a  tax  upon  imports,  nor  upon  exports,  nor 
upon  interstate  transportation,  nor  is  it  a  regulation  of  commerce.' 
It  is  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  general  principle,  that  a 
tax  levied  by  a  state  on  its  own  corporations,  on  their  property  or 
jfranchises,  when  not  discriminating  against  rights  held  in  other  states, 
and  not  laid  upon  imports,  nor  exports,  nor  on  transportation  to  or 
from  other  states,  does  not  conflict  with  any  constitutional  power  of 
Congress.* 

The  Power  to  regulcUe  Commerce, 

§  773.  Issuing  policies  of  insurance  is  not  a  transaction  of  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  a  statute 
controlling  the  operations  within  the  state,  of  insurance  companies 
chartered  in  other  states,  is  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  and  does 
not  interfere  with  any  power  over  commerce  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress.* The  statute  of  Nevada  already  referred  to,  levying  a  tax 
upon  travellers  passing  through  or  beyond  the  territorial  limits,  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce.  The  Supreme  Court,  while  condemning  the  tax  for 
other  reasons,  refused  to  sustain  this  objection.  Adopting  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  before  advanced  in  certain  cases,  it  held  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  em- 
braces (1)  subjects  necessarily  of  a  national  character,  and  therefore 
exclusively  within  the  control  of  Congress ;  and  (2)  subjects  of  a 
local  character,  such  as  pilots,  bridges  over  navigable  streams,  etc. 
Upon  this  latter  class  the  States  may  legislate  in  the  absence  of 
national  legislation  thereon.  The  statute  in  question  belongs  within 
this  subdivision,  and  as  there  are  no  laws  of  the  United  States  what- 
ever relating  to  the  same  matters,  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  objec- 
tion raised  against  it.  The  court  was  not  unanimous  in  this  decision. 
Chase,  C.  J.,  and  Clifford,  J.,  dissented,  holding  the  act  to  be  a  regu- 
lation of  interstate  commerce  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congiess.'    A  statute  of  Louisiana  established  port-wardens  for  Nen 

1  Osborne  v,  MobUe,  16  Wall.  479,  482. 
s  Reading  R.  R.  i;.  Penn.  15  Wall.  284. 
s  The  Delaware  R.  R.  Tax,  18  Wall.  206,  232. 

*  Paul  V.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168. 

•  CrandaU  9.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  35. 
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Orleiuis,  anil  [irovided  among  other  tilings  that  they  "  nhoald  be 
cnliLk'd  to  demiiiid  and  receive  in  addition  to  their  feea  the  sum  of 
S5.00,  wheiher  cnlied  upon  lo  perform  any  service  or  not,  for  every 
vessel  arriving  in  that  port."  This  act  wns  condfiniii'd  ae  a  regu- 
lation of  foi-eign  commerce  forbidden  to  the  Stales.  The  provision 
quoted  nas  un  interference  with  the  business  of  navigation  and 
traffic,  witliout  any  corresponding  consideration.  The  case  was  thus 
dietiugiiishuble  from  Cooley  r.  Port-wardens,  mentioned  in  tiie  text, 
in  whicli  a  statute  somewhat  similai'  was  Hustained.' 

§  774.  The  whole  subject  of  regulating  commerce 
States,  the  respective  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  s 
turea  over  the  same,  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  two  o 
recent  cases  whieli  1  must  refer  to  at  some  length. 
R.  R.  v.  Pennsylvania,  or  "Case  of  the  Slate  Freight  Tax,"' 
Btatule  of  Pennsylvania  imposing  a  tax  U[»ou  freight  taken  up  within 
the  state  aud  carried  out  of  it,  or  taken  up  without  and  brought 
within  it  by  any  railroad,  was  held  to  be  void.  The  decision  waa 
placed  sipmrely  upon  the  ground  that  the  law  was  a  re^gulation  of 
commerce  among  the  States,  and  that,  in  respect  to  such  subjects  at 
least,  the  power  of  Congress  is  exclusive  ;  the  statute  was  therefore 
void,  although  Congress  has  never  legislated  in  relation  to  tlie  same 
subject  matter.  The  prevailing  opinion,  which  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Strong,  announces  the  following  propositions  in  a  very  di»- 
tinct  manner  as  the  various  steps  by  which  the  conclusion  is  reached : 
(1)  "The  transportation  of  the  subjects  of  commerce  [freight}  is  a 
coDBldtuent  of  commerce  itself,"  it  makes  no  difference  whether  by 
water  or  by  land.  "  In  either  case  the  bringing  the  goods  from  tbe 
seller  to  tlie  buyer  is  commerce."  *  (2)  A  tax  upon  goods  [freight] 
transported  from  state  to  state  is  a  regulation  of  cummerce  among 
the  States.'  (3)  "  Whenever  the  subjects  over  which  the  power  to 
regulate  commei'ce  is  asserted  are  in  their  nature  national,  or  when 
(hey  admit  of  one  uniform  system  or  plan  of  regulation,  they  ve 
within  tlie  exclusive  control  of  Congress."  *  (4)  The  transporlAtioD 
of  goods  ajid  passengers  from  one  state  to  another  is  such  a  sub- 
ject.* Justices  Swayue  and  Davis  dissented,  solely,  however,  oa 
the  construction  of  the  stutute,  holding  that  by  its  true  interpr&- 
'«lion    it  did    uot   lay  a   tax  on  *Jie  freight.      Aa   they  did  not 


1  Steamship  Co.  e.  Port-irardens,  G  Wall,  i 

•  Ibid.  p.  175. 

*  Ibi-t.  pp.  379,  280. 


'  15  Wall.  232. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  276-l?8- 

*  Ibid.  pp.  £80,  281. 
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abject  to  the  other  reasoning  of  the  majority,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  court  was  unanimous  in  its  ruling  upon  the  constitu- 
tional questions  involved.  The  importance  of  this  decision  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Although  the  direct  object  of  the  action  was 
to  test  the  validity  of  a  tax  law,  yet  this  validity  was  made 
to  rest  exclusively  upon  the  question  as  to  the  respective  powers 
of  the  nation  or  of  the  state  over  the  subject  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  sole  objection  suggested  to  the  statute  was  its  neces- 
sary character  as  a  regulation  of  commerce.  The  ratio  decidendi 
therefore  involved  primarily  the  matter  of  commerce  regulatior 
and  not  that  of  tax  imposition.  Keeping  in  mind  this  funda* 
mental  fact,  we  find  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  settled  some 
most  important  questions.  First,  The  power  of  Congress  over 
commerce  among  the  States  is  exactly  the  same  in  kind  and  degree 
as  the  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce.  In  respect  to  some 
elements  or  phases  of  this  interstate  conmierce,  the  legislative  func- 
tion is  possessed  by  the  nation  exclusively ;  the  States  cannot  legis- 
late even  though  Congress  may  have  been  silent  In  respect  to 
other  elements  or  phases,  the  States  are  at  liberty  to  enact  laws  as 
long  as  Congress  refrains  from  any  interference ;  but  as  soon  as  that 
body  sees  fit  to  adopt  any  measures,  these  state  laws,  so  far  as  they 
are  regulations  of  the  interstate  commerce,  are  suspended.  In 
determining  what  subjects  are  thus  exclusively  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  court  has  established  a  new  and 
additional  criterion  :  namely,  that  the  subject  admits  of  one  uniform 
system  or  plan  of  regulation.  It  had  previously  been  ruled  that  if 
the  subjects  to  be  regulated  were  in  their  nature  national,  the  power 
over  them  is  confined  to  Congress  ;  but  the  second  line  of  distinction 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Strong  is  very  different,  and  restricts  the 
legislative  function  of  the  States  within  much  narrower  limits. 
Secondly,  The  court  has  determined  that  the  general  subject  of 
transporting  goods  and  passengers  from  a  state  into  or  through 
another,  is  one  which  belongs  exclusively  to  Congress  to  regulate. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  subject  is  peculiarly  national  in  its  nature ; 
it  plainly  falls  within  the  domain  of  Congressional  legislation,  be- 
cause it  admits  of  an  uniform  system  or  plan  of  regulation.  The 
consequences  of  this  particular  ruling  are  very  far  reaching.  If  the 
matter  of  transporting  goods  and  passengers  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  a  single  state  is  one  over  which  the  States  are  forbidden  to  exer- 
cise any  control,  even  in  the  absence  of  action  by  Congress,  a  vast 
number  of  state  statutes  are  utterly  null  and  void,  and  a  very  wide 
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fielil  is  Often  for  legislation  by  Congresa.  In  fact,  witlioiit  Jucb  legia- 
latioa  the  through  lines  of  railwny  whieU  Iransact  business  froiu  sttUe 
to  stale  wouM  be  utterly  witfaoat  any  legal  control.  It  beiog  thai 
Gaiablishdd  as  a  geaeral  principle  Chat  the  transportation  of  goMb 
and  passengers  from  state  to  slate  is  a  matter  exclusively  wilhtii  tba 
domain  of  Congress,  the  inquiiy  remains,  what  paiticular  measum 
in  respect  thereof  are  properly  regulations  of  commerce  ?  Uo  lawa 
chartering  railnay  and  otJier  oompaniet  for  the  transaction  of  inter- 
state tratfic,  or  providing  for  oonnectiona,  and  the  runniDg  of  traina. 
and  the  rales  of  charge,  and  the  like,  by  companies  already  exiatintfi 
come  within  this  definition  ?  To  these  questions  do  judicial  answer 
has  yet  been  given. 

It  has  been  settled,  howei'er,  by  a  still  more  recent  decision  <rf 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  a  large  mass  of  powers  of  control  and  di- 
rection over  interstate  means  of  traffic  and  trnnsportatioD  still  r^ 
miuBE  in  the  slate  legislatures,  and  is  exclusively  llietrs,  being 
beyond  the  competency  of  Congress,  Tlie  measurcB  which  the 
Stales  may  thus  adopt  belong  to  their  general  police  power,  and 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  true  regulations  of  commerce,  however 
much  tbey  may  incidentally  affect  the  processes  of  traffic  and  trati^ 
pnrtatton.  This  very  important  limitaiion  was  anuonnced  by  tb* 
oourt  in  Railroad  Co.  ■>•  Fuller.'  In  the  year  1861}  Congress  passed 
a  general  statute  to  the  effect  that  railroad  compauiea  may  carry 
passengers  on  their  way  from  one  state  to  another  and  may  recedv* 
compensation  therefor.  A  stale  sabaequently  enacted  a  statute  re- 
quiring all  railroads  operating  within  its  territory  Ui  fix  their  rates 
of  charge  for  passage  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  and  to 
cause  sDcb  rates  to  be  posted  up  in  all  their  slatioiii  npon  certiuD 
penalties.  This  statute  was  held  to  be  valid  even  in  its  applicaiiun 
to  railroads  which  extend  beyond  the  houndaries  of  the  state  and 
which  carry  on  an  interstate  traffic.  It  was  declared  not  to  be  a 
regdatioD  of  commerce  at  all,  but  to  be  a  matter  of  police  r^i]]»- 
tion.  ■*  It  is  not  everything  that  atfccis  commerce  that  amounts  to 
a  regulation  of  it  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution."  From 
time  two  decition-',  which  are  easily  and  plainly  reconcilable,  it  u 
pmiible,  if  not  even  probable,  that  very  many  measures,  which  al 
Aral  btiish  might  be  regarded  as  regulations  of  commerce,  will  be 
mated  as  were  regulations  of  police,  and  therefore  within  the  au* 
.faoiHy  of  tbe  state  legislatures. 

The  nature  and  effect  of  the  national  power  over  interstate  com 
I  17  Wall  680. 
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Dierce  has  been  still  further  defined,  and  its  limits  still  more  accu- 
rately fixed,  in  a  decision  but  just  pronounced.  The  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  it  is  said,  was  designed  to  secure  equality  and 
freedom  in  commercial  intercourse  against  discriminating  state  leg- 
islation. It  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  private  contracts, 
valid  when  made  and  not  designed  to  create  impediments  to  such 
intercourse.  Congress  authorized  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  city  of  Dubuque.  This 
^  bridge  rendered  entirely  useless  a  contract  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made  between  a  railroad  company  and  an  elevator  company, 
by  virtue  of  which  all  grain  brought  to  that  city  by  the  railroad  for 
the  purpose  of  shipment  to  points  beyond,  was  to  be  received  by 
and  stored  in  the  elevator  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  compensation.  By 
means  of  the  bridge  the  oars  were  able  to  cross  the  river  without 
breaking  bulk,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  hand- 
ling and  transshipping  the  grain  at  the  elevator.  The  Supreme 
Court  held,  that  under  the  power  given  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States,  Congress  could  authorize  the  construction  of  the  bridge  ; 
but  this  exercise  of  the  power  had  produced  no  effect  upon  the  con- 
tract ;  that  remained  in  full  force,  notwithstanding  the  erection  of 
the  bridge  had  rendered  its  observance  useless  to  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.^ 

Impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts, 

§  775.  The  principles  and  rules  heretofore  established  and  stated 
by  mo  in  the  text,  in  relation  to  the  general  subject  of  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  have  been  reasserted  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  and  applied  to  other  and  sometimes  different  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Charters  of  Corporations.  —  The  Supreme  Court  still  maintains 
the  doctrine  that  not  only  the  charters  of  private  corporations,  but 
the  collateral  stipulations  therein,  exempting  the  corporation  from 
taxation,  or  restricting  the  state  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  are  contracts  binding  upon  the  state,  and  cannot  be 
changed  unless  the  power  to  do  so  has  been  reserved  in  the  charter 
itself  or  in  some  prior  general  law.  A  very  strong  dissent  from 
these  positions  has,  however,  sprung  up  in  the  court.  I  shall 
briefly  mention  the  most  important  instances  in  which  this  ^miliar 
principle  has  been  applied.  A  general  statute  of  Missouri  provided 
:hat  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  alter  or  repeal  the  charters 
of  all  private  corporations.     While  this  law  was  in  existence  the 

1  Railroad  Co.  v.  Richmond,  10  Wall.  684,  589. 
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legislature  in<M)rpo rated  a  I'liuritable  instiluiion,  and  also  a  college, 
KDil  in  the  cliarltr  of  ench  declared  tlmt  the  property  thereof  shonld 
be  exempt  from  laxHtion,  ami  also  tlisit  llti3  stuiute  first  mBiitioned 
■boye  eliould  not  apply  to  this  corporatiou.     A  tax  which  was  sub'  ■ 
■equently  imposed  upon  both  of  these  ioBtitutioas  vras  pronounceri 
DuU   and  voiiL     From  this  dectsiou  Cha§c,  C.  J-,  and  stiller  and 
Field,  JJ.,  diaaented.    Tliey  detiied  that  a  state  cau  bitrgjiin  away  t 
in  thiu  maiJDer  its  highest  govern  mental  attributes,  and  insisted  that    | 
tbe  court  should  nbamlon  its  jKisiUon  aud  overrule  the  long  a 
of  decisions  which  sustained  tlie  views  of  the  mujority.'     A  provi-  I 
■  aion  in  (he  charter  of  a  bonk  that  its  notes  shall  be  receivable  by  tba  | 
elate  iu  payment  of  taxes  is  a  contract  running  with  the  noUa  in.  1 
&vor  of  the  holders  thereof,  and  cannot  be  abrogated  by  subsequent  j 
legislation.'     A  state  bank  had  been  established  in  South  Ciirolina, 
the  whole  slock  of  which  belonged  to  the  state.     A  statute  Appro-  ] 
priating  all  ihe  assela  of  this  corporation  for  the  payment  of  the   i 
general  indchteduess  of  the  sl;iie.  to  the  prejudice  of  the  bill-holden  j 
and  other  creditors  of  the  bank,  impaired  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract cx)ntained  in  the  charter  and  was  void,^     Contracts  tntide  tor  J 
the  eale  of  slaves  at  a  time  when  slavery  was  legal  — 
given  for  tbeir  purchase  price  —  cannot  be  invalidated  by  any  aubae-  I 
quent  state  laws  or  coitstitutious,  nor  is  their  validity  nfiecied  by  ihd 
XUUh  Ameiiduient  of  the  United  States  Coustitutiou  abolishing  si  av- 


t  be  impaired  by  a  diiuige  I 
ts  by  which  they  would  be  J 
in  tlie  ranstitutional  provi-  I 
a  statutes  of  lE^slatures.* 
es  asserted  iu  the  most  em-  J 
1  the  text,  in  reference  lo  I 


ery.'  The  obligntiou  of  contracts  cm 
in  the  Judicial  decisions  of  the  state  c 
rendered  invalid  ;  the  term  "  laws  "  used 
siou  includes  decisions  of  courts  as  well  a 
The  Supreme  Court  baa  in  several  eas 
phutic  manner  the  doctrine  maintained  i 
the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  remedy  existing  ot  the  time  the  contract  \ 
was  eulei-ed  into.  The  principle  upon  which  that  doctrine  resta  hu  ] 
been  accepted  as  the  true  one.  It  is  now  the  settled  law  that  the  | 
remedy  enters  into  and  forms  a  most  material  part  of  the  obligation,    , 

'  Home  of  the  F^it^Ddlesa  u.  RoLie,  8  Wnll.  430  ;  Washington  Coirer-   J 
lity  B.  Bouse,  Ibid.  439. 
»  Fanonn  r.  Nichol,  S  Wall.  44. 
'  Bnrings  V.  Dabnej',  19  Wall.  1. 

*  Wliiiu  r>.  Hnrt.  13  Wall.  647  ;  Oabome  «.  mcbolson,  13  Wall.  SftS 
Boice  V.  Tabb,  IS  Wall.  546. 

*  Butts  f.  Muscatine,  8  Wall.  GT5  ;  Chicago  v.  Sheldon,  9  WalL  SO 
-tty  v.  I.iunpson,  Ibid.  4TT. 
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aim  that  any  lessening  of  the  remedy  impairs  that  obligation.'  As 
an  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  where  a  judgment  creditor  had  by 
virtue  of  his  judgment  a  lien  on  the  debtor's  land,  a  subsequent 
statute,  or  provision  in  the  Constitution,  destroying  this  lien  is  void, 
since  it  impairs  the  obligation  by  impairing  the  remedy.  Although 
the  court  do  not  expressly  decide  the  general  question  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  exemption  laws  upon  contracts  at  large,  where  no  lien  has 
been  actually  created  by  the  entry  of  judgment,  but  only  the  right 
thereto  exists  as  a  part  of  the  remedy,  yet  the  whole  reasoning  of 
the  opinion  includes  this  case  and  condemns  the  law.  The  decision 
18  distinctly  placed  upon  the  ground  that  the  existing  legal  remedy 
enters  into  and  forms  a  part  of  the  obligation,  and  that  although  the 
remedy  may  be  changed  in  form  if  not  lessened  in  efficacy,  what- 
ever does  impair  it  impairs  the  obligation." 

The  force  and  effect  of  a  reservation  by  a  state,  either  in  the  char- 
ter itself  or  in  a  prior  statute,  of  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the 
charter,  have  been  carefully  considered  and  fully  determined.  The 
following  language  was  used  by  the  court  in  aimouncing  the  general 
doctrine  which  it  had  adopted  :  "  The  reservation  affects  the  entire 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  corporation,  and  places  under 
legislative  control  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  derived  by 
its  charter  directly  from  the  state.  Rights  acquired  by  third  parties 
which  have  become  vested,  under  the  charter,  stand  upon  a  different 
footing.  The  state  in  the  present  case  only  asserts  its  power  under 
the  reservation  to  modify  its  own  contract  with  the  corporation  ;  it 
does  not  contend  for  a  power  to  revoke  the  contracts  of  the  corpora 
tion  with  other  parties."  * 

The  Pardoning  Power, 

§  776.  All  the  propositions  of  the  text  in  reference  to  the  par- 
doning power  of  the  President  have  been  reaffirmed  and  fully  es- 
tablished as  part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land.  Pardons 
are  a  matter  exclusively  within  the  executive  authority.  The  va- 
lidity of  those  conferred  by  a  general  amnesty  proclamation  is  placed 

1  Butts  V.  Muscatine,  8  Wall.  575,  583  ;  Walker  v.  Whitehead,  16 
Wall.  314  ;  Olcott  v.  Supervisors,  16  Wall.  678. 

a  Gunn  V.  Barry,  15  Wall.  610,  622,  623. 

•  Tomlinson  r.  Jessup,  15  Wall.  454,  459.  For  other  capes  in  respect 
.o  the  power  of  repealing  or  amending  charters,  see  Miller  r.  State,  15 
Wall.  4  78  ;  Ilolyoke  Co.  v.  Lyman,  1*^  Wall.  500  ;  Pennsylvania  College 
Cases,  13  Wall.  190. 
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Beyond  a  doubt ;  the  questions  noggested  in  the  text  have  received 
the  same  answers  l>y  t|i«  court  that  were  given  by  the  author.     Af< 
ter  ihiB  result  hnd  been  announced  and  the  Fresident's  munesty  hod 
been  judicially  tustained,  CotigreHa  attempted  to  destroy  or  at  least   i 
restrict  its  praccicaJ  efTect  by  legiHlation.    A  statute  was  passed  whicb  | 
declared  tliat  the  Bcceptance  by  any  person  of  a  pardon  should  ba 
conclusive  evidence  that  be  had  been  guilty  of  the  oflenoei  trhich 
W6re  ooudoned,  and  his  guilt  being  thus  established,  he  should  ha 
precluded  from  enforcing  certain  legal  rights  and  claimB  againrt  the 
government  which  the  Supreme  Court  had  previously  decided  might  . 
be  enfoi-ced  by  persona  who  liad  received  the  esecniive  pardoa.  f 
This  statute  the  court  pronounced  wholly  null  and  void,  becnnee  it  I 
invaded  both  the  exclusive  province  of  the  judiciary  by  changing  the    i 
legal  import  of  their  judgmeuts,  and  of  the  President,  by  restricting    I 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  pardouiug  power  which  had  been   i 
ferred  upon  him  alone.' 

The  Judicial  Power. 
§  777.   The  eBsentiid  nature  of  the  judicial   power,  and  tlie  clftM^ 
of  subjects  to  which  it  extends,  aud  its  relations  with  the  coSrdi-  I 
nate  functions  of  govcrnnieut  —  the  legislative  and  executive,  weM    ' 
most  carefully  examined  and  accurately  determined  in  cases  whidl 
grew  out  of  the  proceaiings  ailopted  by  Congress  for  the  purpoM  of 
restoring  the  insurgent  states  to  their  normal  condition  in  the  Uoio& 
The  State  of  Georgia  commenced  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  against  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
others,  in  order  to  restrain  them  from  currying  into  effect  the  sUtt- 
utea  commonly  known  as  ''the  reconstruction  acts,"  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  overthrow  the  legitimate  government  already  estab- 
lished in  the  state,  and  would  net  up  another  one  in  its  place.     The    J 
court  held  that  the  subject  matter  thns  brought  before  it  was  wholly 
[political  and  t>elonged  exclusively  to  the  legislative  and  the  execg- 
live  departments,  and  therefore  dismissed  the  suit  for  want  of  juris- 
diction.    The  opinion  containa  a  very  carefiil  and  instructive  exaiB- 
ination   of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  over  the  subject  matter  of  a 
controversy,  and  especially  defines  the  instances  where  such  subject  1 
matter  is  political  and  therefore  not  within  Uie  purview  of  judidal  I 
action.     No  suppoit,  however,  is  given  to  the  absurd  notion  which  | 
has  sometimes  been  advanced,  that  i 
Tersy  calls  for  a  decision  upon  the 

»  U.  S.  u.  Klein.  1 


s  wherever  tlie  cotittx)-  1 
validity  of  a  statute  of  Conpen  J 
13  Wall.  128. 
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the  subject-matter  is  Decessarilj  political.  Such  a  doctrine  if  ac- 
cepted would  at  once  strip  that  high  tribunal  of  much  of  its  power 
to  adjudicate  upon  questions  of  constitutional  law,  and  would  virtu- 
aHy  make  the  legislature  the  sole  expounder  of  that  law.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  controversy  is  in  this  sense  political  and  beyond  the 
domain  of  the  judiciary,  only  where  it  /uvolves  the  existence  dejure 
of  a  government,  or  the  legality  of  some  act  or  proceeding  purely 
gOTenimental.^ 

^  State  of  Georgia  v.  Stanton,  6  Wall.  50. 
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Wk,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  dlablish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  coLiiiiiun  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establisli  this  Constitution    for  the  United  States  of 

Article  I. 

Section  1, —  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted,  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  ■ 
senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

Section  2. —  1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  tbe  people  of  tlie  several    < 
states ;  and  the  electors  in  each  state  sbitll  have  the  qualifications    , 
requisite  for  electors  of  tlie  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state    ' 
legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  at-    , 
tained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  cit-    i 
izen  of  tbe  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  be  shall  be  chosen, 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  deterniined  by  add- 
ing to  the  whole  number  of  free  persona,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  years  al^er  tlie  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
;he  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.     The  number  of  rep- 

-  re&entatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but 
each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  representative ;  and  until  such 
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enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New-Hampshire  shall  be 
entitled  to  choose  three ;  Massachusetts,  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  one  ;  Connecticut,  five  ;  New- York,  six  ; 
New-Jersey,  four ;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  Delaware,  one ;  Maryland, 
six  ;  Virginia,  ten ;  North -Carolina,  five  ;  South-Carolina,  five  ;  and 
Greorgia,  three.  / 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill 
such  vacancies. 

5.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and 
other  ofiicers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment 

Section  3.  —  1.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
posed of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature 
thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence 
of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every 
second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  ciUzen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president 
of  the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

•5.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
Wlien  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice 
shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further 
tloin  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy 
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■ny  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States:  bnt 
the  party  convicted  ehall,  nevertlieless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  in- 
dictment, trial,  judgment  and  punisliment.  Recording  to  law. 

Section  4.  —  1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  e1e& 
tions  for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  eacb 
state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  congress  may  at  any  time, 
by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of 
choosing  senators. 

2.  The  congress  shall  assemble  at  legist  once  ta  every  year;  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  iu  December,  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5.  —  1,  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election^ 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of 
each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busbess  ;  but  a  smaller  nun^ 
ber  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  tu  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rule  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
two  thirds,  expel  a  member. 

S.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their 
judgment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
of  either  house  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  otlier,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  daj-s,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

Section  G.  —  I.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  ■ 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective 
bouses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same  ;  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  iu  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
»f  the  United  Stales,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and 
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DO  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
member  of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  7. —  1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
house  of  representatives ;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  senate,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it; 
but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated  ;  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at 
large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it  If,  after  such 
reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered ;  and  if  approved  by 
two  thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  cases 
the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall 
be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  congress 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not 
be  a  law. 

8.  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary,  (except 
on  a  question  of  adjournment,)  shall  be  presented  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him ;  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  re- 
passed by  two  thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representadvesi 
according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a 
bill. 

Section  8.  —  The  congress  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  ;  to  pay 
the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States  : 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States : 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  : 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States : 
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i.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreigs 
smxi,  and  fii  the  ntatidard  of  weights  and  measures  : 

6.  To  pniTide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  tlie  securities 
and  current  cuin  of  the  United  Stales: 

7.  To  eatablUh  post -offices  and  post-roads : 

8.  To  promote  the  prt^re^s  of  science  and  useful  arts,  bv  secur- 
ing  for  limited  times,  to  sutknn  and  inventors,  tlie  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writinj^s  and  discoveries  : 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court : 

10.  To  define  and  punish  pinicies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  xeaft,  and  ofTeuces  gainst  the  law  of  nations: 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  maripie  and  reprisal,  and 
"  make  rulcii  conceruing  captures  on  liind  and  water: 

1 2.  To  raise  and  support  armies  ;  but  no  appropriation  of  mooey 
to  that  use  shnll  be  for  a  longer  tcmi  limn  two  jears : 

|.t.  To  provide  and  mninta.in  a  navy  : 

1 4.  Tu  make  rules  fbr  the  government  and  regulation  of  tlie  land 
and  naval  forces: 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  lam 
of  the  imion.  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions : 

]  0.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  milt- 
tio,  nnd  for  goveniing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  Stiiles  ;  reserving  to  the  states  respective- 
ly the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of  training  tlie 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescrit>ed  by  congress : 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
snch  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  Stales;  and  to  exercise  like  au- 
thority over  all  pluces  piirchnsed,  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  fur  the  erection  of  forts, 
magaxines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings:  — 
nnd 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  StAtes, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Stftton  9.  —  1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as 
any  of  the  states  now  existing  shnll  think  proper  to  admit,  sfaatl 
not  be  prohibited  by  tlic  congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  nnd  eight;  but  a  Lix  or  duty  may  be  imposed  or 
tuch  imporintion  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 
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2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion;  the  public 
safety  may  require  it 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be 
taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
state 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another ;  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear 
or  pay  duties  in  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States ; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolu- 
ment, office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  state. 

Section  10.  —  1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money  ; 
emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  ten- 
der in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto 
law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title 
of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary-  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  nett 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or 
exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the 
congress*. 

8.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter 
mto  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with  a  for- 
eign power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
Unminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 
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Articlr  ir. 
Section  1.  —  1.  The  esecotive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  p 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America.     He  shall   hold  his  office 
during  the  term  of  four  years ;  nnd,  together  with  the  vice-presi- 
dent cliosen  for  the  same  term,  l»e  elected  as  follows  ; 

2.  Each  state  shall  apimiitt,  in  such  nianiier  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  congress ;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  proRt  under  the  United  Stetes,  shall 
be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a 
list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  ihe  United  States  directed  to  the 
pre^dent  of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
immediately  choose,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  president ;  and  if 
no  person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list ; 
the  said  house  shall,  in  like  manner,  choose  the  president  But  in 
choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  rep- 
resentation from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of 
the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice.  In  every  cnae,  after  the  choice  of  the  president,  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  Qt9 
rice-p resident  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  hftTe 
equal  votes,  the  senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot,  the  vicd- 
prsaident, 

4.  The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elecfr 
ora,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  iay 
iboll  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 
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5.  No  person,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  tbe 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president ;  neither  shall  any  person  be 
eligible  to  that  ofRce  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the 
United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president ;  and 
the  congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice-president, 
declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president ;  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  president 
shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  or  diminished  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected ;  and  he  shall 
not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

*'  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States :  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Section  2.  —  1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  states,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  He  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal 
officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ;  and  he  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoin'^  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But 
^  congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  o& 
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Seers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  coiirtft  of 
luw,  or  in  the  hernia  of  departments. 

3.  'Die  president  shall  huve  power  to  till  tip  all  vacancies  titat 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  cominis* 
sions  which  shall  expire  al  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Seetion  3.  —  I.  He  shall  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe- 
dient. He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  Irath  houses, 
01  either  of  them  ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  ffitb 
respect  to  the  lime  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such 
time  as  he  shall  think  proper.  He  shall  receive  ambassadors  and 
Other  public  ministers.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faitli- 
fully  executed ;  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  4.  —  1 .  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment 
for,  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

Article  III. 

Seclion  1.  —  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
congress  may,  from  lime  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  l^havior ;  and  shall,  at  stated  times  receive  for  their 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

Section  2.  —  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  .States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls  ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  ju- 
risdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party  i  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  slates ;  between  a 
state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  citizens  of  different 
states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  slates,  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citixens 
iherenf,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

2,  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
-)Onsui&,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  Bupremt 
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court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  be- 
fore mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said 
crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not  committed  with- 
in any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  con- 
gress may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3. —  1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court 

2.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason  ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

Section  1.  —  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state 
lO  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
state ;  and  the  congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings,  shall  be  proved, 
and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  2. — 1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state, 
shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  juris- 
diction of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  imder  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor  ;  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
')r  labor  may  be  due. 

Section  3. —  1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into 
.his  Union :  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  states  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  con- 
lent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
congress* 
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2.  The  congress  shall  hnve  power  to  dispose  of,  ttnd  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States :  and  nothing  in  this  constitu- 
tion shall  lie  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  piirticular  state. 

Sfction  4.  —  1.  The  Unhed  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state 
in  this  union  a  republican  form  of  governntent,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion  ;  and.  on  application  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  of  the  execuUve,  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened,)  against  domestic  violence. 

AnncLE  V, 
1,  The  congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
It  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  constitution  ;  or,  an 
the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  io 
either  case,  shall  he  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  (^  this 
constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fotirths  of 
the  several  states,  or  by  conventions  iu  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposwl  by  the  con- 
gress 1  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  rnnde  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  shall  in  any  man 
ner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  tlM 
firat  article;  and  that  no  state,  without  Its  consent,  shall  be  de 
prived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

Article  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the 
adaption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
Stales  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  made  iu  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Slates,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall 
be  liound  thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state 
to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  ju- 
didal  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states 
shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  oiiirmatiou  to  support  this  constitution 
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but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  anj 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Article  VII. 

I  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states  shall  be 
sufTicient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between  the 
states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Article  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re* 
ligion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

Article  II. 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  f^ 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed. 

Article  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice 
out  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  an} 
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eriminnl  case  to  be  a  witness  agninst  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law  i  nor  shall  pri- 
vate property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI. 
In  all  criminnl  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  la 
a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law ;  and  to  be  io- 
fornied  of  the  nature  aiid  cause  of  the  accusation  ;  to  be  cnnfroot- 
ed  with  ibe  witni^sses  against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence. 

Article  VII. 
In  suite  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  j    | 
and  no  fuct  tried  by  a  jury  slutll  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  com- 
moD  law. 

Articlk  VIII. 
Excessive   bail   shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Article  IX. 
The  enumeration  in  the  constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X. 
The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Slates  by  the  consdtu 
^on,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reser>-ed  to  the  statei   { 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTrCLE   XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
gainst  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state  or  by 
tilizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

Article  XH. 
1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  bjr 
oollot  for  president  and  nce-president,  one  of  whom  at  least,  shal 
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not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  They 
shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and  in 
distinct  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-president ;  and  they 
shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  president,  and 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice-president  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each ;  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the 
president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed  ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president  But,  in  choos- 
ing the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  represen- 
tation from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  states, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And 
if  the  house  of  representatives  shall  not  choose  a  president  when- 
ever the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth 
day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as 
president,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disabil- 
ity of  the  president 

2.  The  person  liaving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-pres- 
ident shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  senate 
shall  choose  the  vice-president  A  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,||l^  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

3.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  pres- 
ident, shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United 

States. 

Article  XIII. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punish- 
ment for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  in  any  place  subject  to 
their  jarisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

36 
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AoncLX  XXT. 
J,  JtU  pmtam  ban  or  aatBraiued  in  tha  Cnitad  Stue*  bbi^  ■ 
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^MtOf  of  Prfsidtnt  and  Vioe- President,  or  hitld  any  ofiee,  d*il  o 
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an  eiecatl'Te  or  jodiciul  officer  of  any  state,  to  rapport  the  Coiwdta- 
tion  of  the  United  Slates,  shall  hare  engaged  in  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enenuea 
thereof.  Bnt  Congr™«  may.  by  a  rote  of  two  thirds  of  each  houe^ 
remove  such  diuiliility. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  publio  debt  of  the  United  States  authorised 
by  law,  including  debt*  iiicnrred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  booifr- 
Ues  for  Borvicc^  in  unpiiressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be 
qiiMlitmcil.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state  shall 
Mwime  tn-  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  iueurrection 
or  relM'lllrjii  agaiiiat  the  lliiite<l  Stales,  or  any  claim  for  the  loas  oi 
•HMndjmlion  of  any  sUvo  i  bnt  all  such  debu,  obligittions,  and 
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ft.  Th"  Ciiiigrenji  iliull  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  1^ 
'alatluu  tlio  proviHiuns  of  this  article. 
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Article  XV. 

1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  he 
denied  or  abridged  hj  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislatioii. 


4BS0LUTE    GOVERNMENT,  what,  B. 

ADMIRALTY,  oxteiit  of  aa  to  place,  275,  27G :  nature  and  exUsat  c4   ] 
613  :  is  txtliuive  in  U.   S.  courts,  513. 

ADOPTION    OF    CONSTITUTION,  history  of,  33-58. 

AGE,  qualillcitiona  of.  137. 

AGENTS,    GOVERNMENTAL,  have  no  powere  but   those   heW  by   I 
their  principal!,  65. 

AMBASSADORS,  uasea  affecting,  512,  513. 

AMENUMENT.  jxmer   of,   72-76  ;— no    limit    upon,   72,   73;  —  moda    ' 
of  oxercising,  74-76:  proposed    fourt^nih,   151:  tenth,   G7,  G8  :  thir- 
teenth, aboiisliing  slaverj,  76-79  ;  —  effect  of  oa  representation,   114, 
125,  131-136i  —  propoaed  remedies,  134-130. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CONSTITUTION,  cannot  be  vetoed  by  Pro- 
■dent,  111  :  limiting  the  general  govemineut,  144  :  the  firat  eight  do 
not  apply  to  the  Blaies,  147-149  ;  —  apply  to  tho  Ihruo  depurtmenti 
alike,  ISl,  152  ;  — require  no  Ivgielation  to  make  them  binding,  153; 

—  their  meaning  and  object,  1 52—164.    (See  Bill  of  Eigqts,  LuuJ' 
ATIONS  OK    U.    S.    GOVEBNMKNT.J 

AMNESTIES,  ge-.eral.  (See  Pardons,) 

ANGLO-SAXON,  (See  Saxoka.)  1 

APPOINTMENT  to  office,  power  of,  424-140  ;  —  in  whom  vested,  4i5, 
4S6  ; — exercise  of  depcndi  upon  prior  legislation,  426;  —  objection* 
to,  428;  —  objections  answered,  428;  —  nature  and  extent  of,  4S9, 
t30 ;  —  fimclions  of  Senate  in,  429, 430 ;  —  force  of  the  word  "  adviae,' 
429,  430 ;  —  whether  includes  power  to  remove.  430-135 ;  —  to  fill 
cancies,  435-437 ;  — abuse  of,  437-440.  [See  Removals,  Tesitbb  | 
OF  Office.) 

APPRAISEMENT   LAWS,  nature  of,  405.  (See  Oblioatios,  Stat  \ 

APPROPRIATION,  money  to  be  drawn  upon,  3*8. 

ARISTOCRACIES,  what  included  in,  6. 

ARMS,  right  to  bear,  144; — reasons  for  protecting,   152;  —  abuse  o/  j 

prohibited,  152,  lfi3. 
ARREST,  luembi-rs  of  Congnw  exempt    from,  140.     (See  MiUTAKT   | 

Abbehts,  Majitiai.  Law.) 
AKTICLES    OF    CONFEDERATION,  42-52  ; —when  adopted,  41  j 

—  general  character   oii  43,  44 ;  —  abstract   of,  45-47  ;  —  not  &  law 
but  a  lc(^e,47;  —  leading  ideas  o(,  47-51;  —  no  idea  of  a  natii 
or  of  citizenship,  47,  48;  —  formative  elements  of  were  states,  48;- 
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I)owere  of  were  directed  against  statee,  49 ;  —  conferred  no  coerciTV 
Iiower,  49,  50  ;  —  Congress  the  sole  organ  of,  50 ;  —  limited  powen 
conferre<l  by,  50,  51 ;  —  steps  to  change,  58,  54. 

ATTAINDER,  (See  Bills  op  Attainder.) 

AUSTIN,  his  division  of  Law,  1 ;  —  definition  of  Public  Law,  2 ;  —  de- 
scription of  sovereignty,  6,  8  ;  —  classification  of  governments,  7  ;  — 
error  in  defining  nation  and  sovereignty,  28. 

BAIL,  not  to  be  excessive,  145. 

BANKRUPT  LAWS,  power  to  enact,  252 -262; —  in  Congress  or 
stat^,  252,  253  ;  —  when  power  of  states  is  suspended,  253  :  extent 
of,  254-262 ;  meaning  of,  255-257 ;  in  England,  255,  256  ;  what  laws 
Congress  may  enact,  256,  257:  statute  of  1841,  257,  258; — cases 
under,  258,  259  :  general  policy  of,  260-262  :  advantages  of,  260-262. 

BANKS,  National,  established  under  power  to  borrow  money,  167 ; 
power  to  establish,  169,  200. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS,  none  at  first  contained  in  the  Constitution,  148  : 
supplied  by  amendments,  143 :  contained  in  state  constitutions,  145  : 
in  the  first  eight  amendments,  upon  whom  restrictive,  145-152;  — not 
upon  the  states,  146;  —  only  upon  the  general  government,  147,  148  ; 

—  unfortunate  effects  of  this  rule,  149  ;  —  illustrations  thereof,  150  ; 

—  propo8e<l  remedy,  151  :  need  the  aid  of  no  legislation,  155  :  pro- 
visions, meaning,  nature  and  object  of,  152-164  :  intent  and  force  of, 
164  ;  how  far  aiTccted  by  military  necessity,  164  :  applies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  territories,  311,  312. 

BILLS  OF  ATTAINDER,  prohibited,  319-829  ;  — both  to  Congress 
and  the  states,  319:  definition  of,  319,  320:  reasons  for  prohibiting, 
321 :  cases  involving,  321-328  ;  whether  statutes  requiring  test  oaths 
are  bills  of  attainder,  328,  329  :  provisions  of  Missouri  constitution  of 
1865,  328,  329.     (Se^  Test  Oaths.) 

BILLS  OF  CREDIT,  states  forbidden  to  issue,  203,  204  :  definition, 
204. 

BLACKSTONE,  his  division  of  Law,  1 :  illogical  division  of  rights,  by, 
384. 

BLOUNT,  William,  impeachment,  481. 

BORROWING  MONEY,  power  of  Congress  over,  198-202 ;  — unlim- 
ited,  199  ;  —  methods  of  exercise,  167-169,  199  ;  —  by  indirect  means, 
167-169,  200,  201;  — through  national  banks,  200;  — legal  tender 
notes,  validity  of,  201,  202 :  power  of  states  over,  202-205  ;  —  limited 
in  means,  but  not  in  extent,  202 ;  —  reasons  for  this  limitation,  203, 
204. 

BRITISH  CONSTITUTION,  (See  Constitution  of  Great  Bwt 

AIN.) 

BROAVNSON,  O.  A.,  theory  of  the  Constitution,  28. 
BURGH,  the  Saxon,  167. 

^^ALHOUN,  theory  of  the  Constitution,  26. 

CAPACITIES,  distinguished  fiom  rights,  845,  846. 
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CAPITATION  TAXES.  177. 

CAPl'UltES,  muaniiigoi;  US,  aSO;  power  of  Congrtw  orer,  S88-WI. 

CASES,  meaning  vf.  97 :  arising  under  the  CoiutUulioii,  &07-510 ;  — m 

(let  Una  of  U.  S.,  SIO,  211 ;  —  under  treatiea,  dU,  aii;  — itffeatiiQ 

ambaModun,  SIS,  513  ;  —  of  Admiralt/,  013,  i 

CENTRALIZATION,  idea  of,  involved  in  tlie  U.  S.  government.  100; 

tioatrwrud  wiili  local  guvumuiunt,  100;  liistory  and  soun.'e  of.  101.10S; 

advot'atw  of,  101;  proper  relution  to   local   govurnmuiit,  101,    301; 

eflt'tt  of  abandoning.  103  ;  idea  of  In  formation  of  House  of  Kuprewsn* 

lativw,  121. 113. 
CHARTERS  of  vorporationi.  (See  Coktbacts,  Cob  to  rations.) 
CHASE.  Judge,  impcaolimcnl  of,  486,  tS7. 
CITIZENS  of  U.   S.  enLiUed  to  proteotion  at  home.  149 ;  difficulty  of 

aU'urdiiig  (Complete  protection   against  state  auts.  ISO ;  proposed  14lb 

anivnilmc'iit  to  remedy  tbis  dilficulty,  151. 
CITIZEXSIIIP  of  U.  S.,  no  idoa  of  in   Article*  of  Confoileralion.  46; 

itatuB  oi;  liS,  GO  \  doei  not  indude  tlie  rigbt  of  suflrage,  133,  138 ;  a 

(ju.-ili  Scut  ion  lor  office,  13T. 
CIVIL  OI-'flCERS,  what,  481. 

CIVIL  POLITY  of  U.  S.  government,  fundamental  ideas  of,  101-105. 
COASTING  VESSELS,  rtigulations  conoeriiing,  S37. 
COINING  MONEY,  power  of  Congn«  over,  aS3-204  ;  —  nocedity  of, 

SC3. 
COLONIES,  the  Ameriean,  political  condition  of,  84, 
COMMANDER-lN-CHlEfc',  powers  of,  470-480;   Congrra*  liM  no  such, 

4T0,  471 ;  nature  and  extent  of  powers  of  Congron  over  the  militju-y, 

470,  471  ;  naturo  of  powers  of  commander  in  peace,  471 ;  —  in  war, 

471,  473  ;  dlBtiiiction  between  power  to  execute  laws  and  powen  of 
•vommander,  471,479:  what  additional  powers  in  war.  473-180.  (See 

Haiikab  Cokpds.  MiLiTAnr  Law,  Uabtlal  Law,  Militabt  Gov- 
ERNMBNT,  Waii  Powbbs.)  I 

COMMERCE,  what  is,  SOS ;  during  tbe  confederation,  309,  310  ;  foreign,    1 
what,  £^0;  among  tbe  stales,  what.  34S. 

COMMERCE,  power  over,  205-248 ;  prorisiona  concerning.  SOS,  SOe ; 
—  these  liberally  construed.  IGS ;  —  judicial  conttrucUon  of,  ITS, 
ITl  :  why  intrusted  to  V.  S.  government,  SOS :  naturo  of,  lOG-343  : 
whether  exclusive  or  concurrent,  306-308 :  limited.  309  :  why  vested  in 
Congrtss,  :!09-<31I  ;  what  posMised  by  the  states,  SI  1-319,  381,  384; 
extent  of  iMsseweil  by  Congrtss,  315-330,  343-348 ;  extcmls  to  mMkOt  I 
and  instruments,  345;  —  to  subject-matter,  347;  —  to  place*  when 
carried  on,  244  ;  to  liabilitiea  of  jiarties  engaged  in,  347. 

COMMON  UEFENCE.  meaning  of,  174-lTti. 

COMPENS.VriON,  of  members  of  Congress,  140;  private  proper^  BOt 
to  be  tuki-n  without,  144,  160;  for  private  property  taLen  for  public 
use,  ICl  ;  whether  U.  S.  may  ever  take  private  property  without,  161, 
163. 

CONFEDERATION,  history  of  period  prior  to,  33-10:  political  condi- 

.  tioa  of  period  prior  to,  34  ;  period  of,  40 ;  sentiment  of  nationality  diu> 
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log,  41,  12 ;  prostration  under,  51,  52,  206  ;  commerce  under,  209,  210 
territories  under,  806,  307.     (See  Articles  of  Confederation.) 

CONFISCATION,  as  a  war  measure,  290,  291. 

CONGRESS,  tendency  of  to  enlfirge  its  powers,  118,  119;  division  of 
into  two  "bouses,  120  ;  President  really  a  third  branch,  120;  benefits  of 
this  form,  121 ;  ideas  underlying  the  organization,  121 ;  ideas  borrowed 
from  England,  121;  power  over  election  of  members,  181; — over 
qualification  of  electors,  131 :  time  of  meeting  of,  137,  138;  sessions  of, 
138;  quorum  of,  188;  qualifications  of  membere  of  each  house,  188, 
139;  power  of  each  house  of,  over  its  own  members,  189  ;  journal  of 
each  house  of,  139  ;  yeas  and  nays  in,  139  :  members  of  exempt  from 
arrest,  140  ;  —  compensation  of,  140  ;  —  members  disqualiBed  from 
holding  certain  offices,  140,  141  .  President  independent  of,  417.  (See 
Departmp:nt8,  Legislative  Powers,  War  Powers.) 

CONGRESS,  CONTINENTAL,  first,  35  ;  second,  85,  86  ;  — resolution 
ol  recommending  states  to  adopt  constitutions,  37;  —  resolution  of 
recommending  a  general  convention,  54. 

CONSCRIPTION,  300-304.     (See  War  Powers.) 

CONSTITUTION,  of  a  nation,  possibility  of,  6  :  possible  only  in  limited 
monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  representative  republics,  7. 

CONSTITUTION  of  Great  Britain,  contrasted  with  American,  109; 
danger  of  arguing  from,  to  American,  109  ;  division  of  functions  by, 
167-173  ;  how  far  the  U.  S.  Executive  copied  afler  the  British,  176  ; 
rules  as  to  revenue  bills,  140. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.  S.,  peculiarities  of,  11, 12 ;  method  of  study 
of,  10,  13-16  :  study  of,  importance  to  the  lawyer,  17  ;  —  to  the  citizen, 
17,  18:  construction  of,  the  lawyer-like  method,  13-15;  —  the  states- 
man-like method,  15,  16  :  importance  of  tnie  theory  of,  20,  21 :  theories 
variously  advocated,  21-26  :  complete  national  theory  of,  21-23  ;  com- 
plete state  sovereignty  theory  of,  24,  25  ;  partial  national  theory  of,  25, 
26  :  is  the  organic  law  of  a  nation,  80,  32 :  history  of  adoption  of,  33-58 ; 
submission  of  for  adoption,  55-57;  ratification  of,  58:  effect  of  tenth 
amendment  to,  67,  68  :  is  a  law,  80 ;  requires  a  sanction,  80-82  ;  cases 
arising  under,  507-510.  (See  Amendment,  Construction,  Sov- 
ereignty.) 

CONSTRUCTION  of  the  Constitution,  thejawyer-like  method,  13-15; 
the  statesman-like  method,  15,  16  ;  by  whom  to  be  authoritatively  made, 
80-98  ;  where  power  of  resides,  82  ;  —  resides  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, 82-87  ;  —  resides  finally  in  the  people,  83 ; —  proximately  in  the 
general  government,  83,  84 ;  —  general  acquiescence  in  this  doctrine, 
84  ;  —  exceptions  to  this  general  acquiescence,  84-86  ;  resides  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  87-98  :  two  schools  of,  166  ;  liberal  school  of,  followed, 
166;  —  illustrations,  166-168:  when  words  are  to  receive  a  technical 
meaning,  256,  257,  489. 

CONTRACTS,  what  are,  350-382.  executor}-,  850,  851 :  executed,  851- 
354  :  grants  made  by  states  are,  352,  354  :  appointments  to  office  are 
not,  354-357 :  licenses  are  not,  357-362  :  how  far  charters  of  private 
corporations  are,  363-381  ;  —  the  grants  of  franchises  are,  864,  865 ;  — 
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cues   illustrating,  365-3C9;  —  t!iO  coUateml   stipulations   in  cliai1«n 

ar«,3G9,  370; — cases  illustrating,  3G9-3S0 :  not  implicfl  id   charti;:? 

380,  391  :  cliartcra  of  municipal  corporations  are  not,  381,  38!.   (Se« 

Obligation.) 
CONTROVERSIES,  meaning  of,  97:  where  the  U.  S.  is  a  party,  514 

between  states,  S14. 
CONVENTION  at  Annapolis  of  178G.  51 ;  iia  resolution  calling  a  gen 

CONVENTION,  the    Conatitulional    of   1787,  5i-S7;  were  tolunteers. 

55 ;  —  nature  of  tliejr  act*,  56,  57. 
COHPOBATIONS,  po*cr   of  Congress  [o    cre.ile,   167^  delegation   of 

right  of  eminent  dommn  to,  161  :  power  of  statet  to  tax  thoeo  cro- 

aleil    hy   Congress,   189-191,   192; — to    tax  stockholders   l^^,   194; 

charters  of  private,  bow  far  contrauls   (Sue  Coktbacts):  cbartem  of 

municipal,  (See  Coktiiacts.) 
COUNTERFEITING,  power  over,  208-271 ; —how  far  concurrent  IB 

the  stales,  2rO.  271 ;  what  is,  269. 
COURTS  of  the  U.  S.,  (See  JuniciAi.  Powers,  Jddiciart,  Jckib- 

CREDITOR,  bow  aflecled  by  insolvent  discharge  in  another  slate,  393- 
305. 

CRIMES,  power  of  Congress  over,  267-381  ;  —  provisions  in  respect 
lo,  367,368;  —  express,  3C8-279  ;  —  impiiei),  379-281;  —  necesMir 
to  the  general  government,  279  ;  —  not  tell  to  the  states.  230 ;  —  exer> 
eise  of  illustrated,  280.  281 ;  —  extent  of  as  to  pbce,  276. 

CRtMINAI,  PROSECUTION,  a  constitutional  sanction,  81. 

ClUMI^AL  TRIAL,  how  lo  be  conducted,  U-1,  154;  what  accoMd 
may  enjoy,  144,  154  :  whether  these  rules  are  expedient,  154,  ISS. 

DEBT,  (Sec  Lmpihsonmest  for  Debt.) 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  nature  of,  by  whom  made, 
etc.,  3G-33. 

DECLARATION    OF    SUPREMACY,  in  the  Constitution,  fifl,  67. 

DEPARTMENTS,  di\-ision  of  government  iuto  three,  107-119;  divmon 
historical  and  theoretical,  108 ;  —  extent  of  in  Gi-eat  Britain,  108 ;  — 
in  otlier  countries,  lOS,  109; — advantage  of,  109,  110;  ext«nt  of 
division  in  U.  S.  111-11%  ;  dependence  and  intermingling  of,  111- 
115; — President's  legislative  power,  111-115;  tendency  of  one  lo 
encroach  upon  sjiother,  116-119  ; —  this  tendency  strongest  in  legiala- 
ture,  116-119. 

DIGEST,  the,  division  of  law  in,  1. 

DIRECT    TAXES,  how  apportioned,  1T7  ;  what  arc,  178,  179. 

DISLOYALTY,    members  of  Senate  and  House  expelled  for,  138,  13S. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUJIBIA.  power  of  Congress  over,  310  ;  lepO^ 
tion  for  restrained  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  311-313. 

DOMICIL,  eH'ect  of  upon  insolvent  discharges,  393-395. 

DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW,  when  required.  144 :  what  is,  166-lM 
a  regular  statute  not  necessarily,  I&d  \  equivalent  to  law  of  the  tao^ 
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166  ;  —  when  consists  of  regtdar  judicial   proceedings,  157 ;  —  when 
of  summary  measures,  157 ;  —  cases  illustrating,  158,  159  :  difficulty  of 
applying  the  provision,  160 ;  how  affected  by  military  necessity,  161- 
164. 
DUTIES,  power  of  Congress  to  lay,  178, 176, 178, 167,  187.  (b^e  Taxes.) 

ELECTION,  of  President,  126-129  ;  of  senators,  180;  of  representatives, 
181 ;  —  power  of  Congress  over,  131. 

ELECTORS  OF  PRESIDENT,  how  appointed,  126,  127;  theoreti- 
cally are  free  to  make  a  choice,  127,  128 ;  —  practically  have  no  free 
choice,  128,  129  :  reasons  for  this  change,  129,  130. 

ELECTORS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  qualifications  of,  181;  — 
not  controlled  by  Congress,  131-133  ;  —  controlled  by  the  states,  182  ; 

—  single  case  in  which    Congress   may  interfere,  133  ;  —  should  be 
under  control  of  Congress,  134-186. 

EMINENT  DOMAIN,  what  is,  and  reasons  for,  160,  161  ;  exercise  of 
delegated  to  corporations,  161  ;  whether  exercise  of  affected  by  mili- 
tary necessity,  161-163 :  exercise  of  does  not  impair  obligation  of 
contracts,  892. 

ENGLISH   BANKRUPT   LAWS,  255,  256. 

EXCISES,  meaning  of,  176.     (See  Taxes.) 

EXECUTION,  laws  exempting  from,  how  affect  obligation  of  contracts, 
409-413  ; —  when  they  impair  the  obligation,  409,  410,  412  ;  — judi- 
cial discussion  concerning,  410,  411 ;  —  held  valid  by  state  courts,  411 ; 

—  doctrine  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  411,  412.     (See  Obligation.) 
EXECUTIVE    POWERS,    71;  in  whom  vested,  110:    of  the  Senate, 

115:  how  far  copied  from  British  constitution,  112:  constitutional 
provisions,  414,  415  :  division  of,  416:  vested  in  President,  416  :  and 
in  subordinates  who  represent  the  President,  416,  417:  power  of  Con- 
gress over,  417,  418:  how  far  courts  may  interfere  with,  418,  419; 
basis  upon  which  their  exercise  is  rested,  419,  420  :  three  classes  of, 
420-422 ;  those  exclusively  under  control  of  President,  420,  421  ; 
those  requiring  a  prior  statute  as  the  occasion,  421,  422  ;  those  entirely 
depending  upon  prior  statutes,  422 ;  method  of  exercising  these  classes, 
422,  423  :  power  of  appointment,  425-440 :  power  to  execute  the 
laws,  445-455 ;  —  executing  laws,  degrees  of  discretion  in.  440, 
441;  —  may  President  judge  as  to  validity  of  a  law,  441-445;  — 
effect  of  hb  oath  of  office,  443  ;  —  when  he  may  disregard  a  law,  444, 
445  :  power  over  foreign  relations,  445-455  :  power  to  grant  panlons, 
455-466  :  power  to  recommend  measures,  466-469  :  powers  of  com- 
mander-in-chief, 470-480 :  impeachment,  480-494.  (See  President, 
Departments,  Habeas  Corpus,  Martial  Law,  War  PowERft, 
and  other  heads.) 
EXEMPTION,  from  execution,  (See  Execution.) 
EXPORTS,  not  to  be  taxed,  180 ;  —  not  by  the  states,  196. 
EX  POST  FACTO  LA WS,  329-349  ;  what  are,  829-330;  arc  crim- 
inal laws,  330;  and  retroactive,  330;  cases  involving,  831-347;  de- 
fined by  Judge   Chase.  331,   332;  three  classes  of,  832;  distinguished 
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FALCK,  dctcription  or  public  Unr,  3  :  on  tbe  juiliciuy,  107. 

FELONIES,  oil  tbe  U'lgii  was,  power  of  Coi^jnas  ovur,  274. 

PINES.  BxctMive,  fortriUJon,  US. 

FLORIDA,  aoquisiiion  of,  307  ;  goTemment  of  wliilo  a  Mrritory,  314. 

FORCES,  Uad  aoil  naval.  Bill  of  Righls  does  not  apply  to,  US.  (Sec  j 
BIiijTAKY  Law.) 

FOREIGN    KEL.ATIONS,  tLe  power  to  regulate,  446^55  ;  —  bj  n^o-    | 
(iation,  '14&-448  ;  — ■  importance  or  tliis  liinctioD,  4-16,  447 ;  —  belong 
to  PrcBiiltnt,  44i> ;  —  CongresH  bas  no  ilirect  i^onlrot  ovvr,  447  ;  —  Ivg- 
iilalivi)  powun  inilireetl;  iltrivcd  from,  453,454;  —  even  to  contpol 
tlic  Stan*,  463,  454  :  —  by  tn^itiM,  (Ste  Treaties.) 

GERMAN    TRIBES,  germs  of  local  govemraent  among,  103.  I 

GENERAL    WELFARE,  meaning  of,  1 74-1 7G.    » 

GOVEUSMENT.    ohsoluie.   wl.Ar.  6 :  limlteJ,    ivhat,   6:  cla»»   oC   Ti 
UistiDguisbiHl  trom  nation,  38,  53-63  ;  — illustrauoni  from  French   bt»' 
tory,  60 ;  —  fivm  English  ilo.,  GO,  61  :  grailations  ol'poirers  of,  61,  SS  : 
of  Great  Britain,  powers  of,  61,  62 ;  powers   of  may  be   \v»  than 
(olule  sovereignty  of  the  people,  62 :  can   ejierciae  do   powers  beyond   • 
those  helJ  by  ila  aulbors,  65. 

GOVERSMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  form  of  BxeJ,  9:  I 
may  author! tniively  interpret  tlic  Constitution,  S2— S7  :  leading  ideas  ai(  I 
99-1115:  of  limited  povren,  1U5-I72  ;  express  liukitjition^  on,  143-165  i  I 
tmpliEd  do.  1G5-1T2 :  tripartite  ilivision  olj  (See  DePAiiTMexTs).  (Sea  I 
CoMaREss,  Presipemt.  Legislativb  FowEitB,  Ekkcutive  Pow- 
KKa,  Jddioial  Poweub.) 

GR.\ND    JUQY.  when  Indictment  by  necvstary,  144,  154. 

GRANTS  from  states  ore  contracts,  352. 

GREAT    BRITAIN,  constitution  of,  (See   Comstitotion  OF  Grbat   | 

BhITAIX,  DliPAIITMIiXTS.) 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  suspension  of  writ  of.  47S-475  ;— Congrv«  maj  I 
authoriie,  473,474;  —  eli^ts  of  siiii[iensiun,  474,  475; — gives  no  J 
greater  power  lo  aiTe»t,  475  ;  —  gives  only  power  to  detain,  4  74,  4  76. 

HAMILTON,  ALEX.,  bis  theory  of  the  Constitution,  33;  — of  tbu  jiowcr 
to   interpret  tbe  Constitution,  S4 ;  —  of  the  power  of  Congress  ovei  J 
Conimerec,  94S. 

IIAUTEFEUILLE,  opinion  as  to  sunvnder  of  sovereignty,  33. 

HEFFTER.  opinion  as  to  surrtuder  of  sovereignty,  SB. 

UIGU    SEAS,  meaning  of,  375,  376. 

HISTORY,  of  adoption  of  the   Conslitulion.  33-68  ;  of  period   prior  to   ' 
the   Confcleratiun,   33-10;  of  Confederation,  40-5^;  of  proceeding 
imraediatu  upon  adoption  of  the  Coiistitiitiun,  53-53. 

HOUSE    OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  based  on  idea  of  centraUution 
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1S9:  how  constituted,  181-lSG:  power  of,  over  its  own  members,  and 
government,  138,  189:  quorum  of,  188:  general  rules  for  government 
of,  139:  revenue  bills  to  originate  in,  139.  (See  Congress,  Elect- 
ors OF  Representatives,  Representation,  Representatives.) 

HUMPHRIES,  Judge,  impeachment  of,  487. 

HUNDREDS,  the  Saxon,  what,  104. 

HURD,  John  C,  bis  theory  of  the  Constitution,  28. 

IMPAIR,  meaning  of,  349. 

IMPEACHMENT,  a  sanction  applied  to  official  persons,  81,  96,97; 
trial  by  Senate,  a  judicial  act,  115 :  general  nature  of,  480-494  :  pro- 
visions of  Constitution,  480  :  who  may  be  impeached,  481,  482 ;  — 
what  are  civil  officers,  481  ;  —  senators  and  representatives  not,  481 ; 
—  case  of  Senator  Blount,  481;  —  this  case  que^oned,  481,  482: 
lawful  grounds  of  an  impeachment,  482-493  :  fir^SMory,  for  indicta* 
ble  offences  only,  482  ;  —  reasons  for  this  theory,  482,  483  ;  —  the 
English  practice,  482,  483  ;  —  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  technical 
words,  483  :  second  theory,  for  official  misconduct,  483,  484 ;  —  illus- 
trations, 484  :  these  theories  examined,  the  second  correct,  485—493 ;  — 
possible  abuse  no  objection,  485  ;  —  practical  construction  given  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  485-487  ;  —  impeachment  of  Judge  Pick- 
ering, 486  ;  — of  Judge  Chase,  486,  487  ;  —  of  Judge  Peck,  487  ;  —  of 
Judge  Humphries,  487  ; —  these  cases  examined,  487,  488  :  second 
theory  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution,  488-492 :  first  theory  is  based 
upon  English  law,  488,  489  ;  —  fallacy  of  this  method,  489 ;  —  when 
words  of  the  Constitution  are  to  receive  a  technical  meaning,  489 : 
impeachment  a  sanction  to  restrain  violations  of  official  duty,  489, 
490 :  meaning  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  490,  491  ;  —  crimes 
not  a  technical  word,  491  :  consequences  of  adopting  the  first  theory, 
491,  492 :  debates  on  impeachment  in  the  Convention,  492,  498  : 
Luther  Martin's  opinion,  493  :  Madison's  opiniou,  493  :  punishments, 

493  :  President  and  judges  may  not  be  suspended  during  pendency  oft 

494  :  other  officers  may,  494. 

BIPLIED    LIMITATIONS  on  U.  S.  government,  165-172. 

IMPORTERS,  states  cannot  forbid  to  sell,  221. 

IMPORTS,  and  exports  not  to  be  taxed  by  states,  196 :  when  goods 

cease  to  be,  197 ;  included  in  *' foreign  commerce,"  221. 
IMPOSTS,  what,  176. 
IMPRISONMENT   FOR   DEBT,  aboUtion  of,  does  not  impair  obligv 

tion  of  contracts,  404. 
INDEPENDENCE,  declaration  of,  nature  of,  etc.,  86-38. 
INDIRECT   TAXES,  what  are,  178,   179:  to  be  uniform,  178;  — urn- 

fonnity  in  what,  183. 
INHABITANCY,  a  qualification  for  office,  137. 
INSOLVENT  DISCHARGE,  as  affecting  obligation  of  contracts,  99% 

395 ;  effect  on  creditor  in  another  state,  393-395. 
INSOLVENT   LAWS,  (See  Bankrupt  Laws.) 
INSPECTION    LAWS,  what,  196,  197. 


INTERPRETATIOIf  of  the  Corutitution,  when  worda  aru  to  receSra  ■ 

tecbnical  meaning,  256,  267,488.     (See  Const hdction.) 

JACKSON,  theory  of  the  Constitution.  29  :  opinion  on  lnter|ir«tati(xi  of 

the  ConBtitutioD,  64,  88. 
JAMESON,  theorj'  of  sovorelgnt}-,  6. 

JAY,  tlieoiy  of  tlie  Coostitutiuii,  23  :  opnlon  on  interpretation,  S4. 
JEFFEKSON,  thcor}'   of  the    Constitution,  3S  :  opinion   ou  interpreta- 
tion, S8 :  opposed  to  centralization,  101. 

JDmCIAL  POWERS,  a  mark  of  nationaJitj-,  71,  73  :  of  D.  Sl,  *SS- 
SI6  :  proTisions  of  the  Constitution,  495  :  nature  of  juriadic:tion,  496— 
SOI ;  nature  and  extent  of  jurisOictioa  of  U.  S.  courts,  501-506 ;  tfas 
Deceeaary  jurisdictioo,  reasons  Ibr,  501-904 ;  the  supplementary  juris- 
diction, reasons  for,  505,  506  :  the  neceaaary,  what  invluded  in,  606— 
914  ;  —  constitutional  provisions,  50G ;  —  cases  arising  uiiJer  the  Con- 
_^  ititution,  507-510;  necessity  of  this,  607;  — elasses  oTsuvh  cusea,  408; 
illustrations,  50S,  509;  —  this  jurisiliction  supreme,  609;  —  how  lar 
exclusive,  5U9 ;  —  how  lar  coacurrenc,  609  ;  —  l^islatioo  thereon,  510 : 
~  cases  arising  under  laws  of  the  U-  S.,  510,  611  ;  —  reasons  for,  610  ;  — 
supreme,  610i-T-how  tar  esclo^ve,  511;  —  legislation,  511:  cbm» 
arising  under  treatius,  511,  612  ;  — supreme,  611 ; —  how  farexeliwre, 
512  :  cases  alTi'ctJitg  ambassadors,  613,  613;  —  reasons,  512  ;  —  suprems 
and  how  far  exclusive,  512  ;  —  legislation,  613  :  controversies  to  which 
the  U.  S.  is  a  party,  614:  controversii>s  between  states,  614  ;  juriadiu- 
donal  fact  in  all  tlieae  coses,  614,  516  :  supplementary  jurisdic^on,  what 
included  In,  516,  616;  —  provisions,  615;  —  reasons  lor,  515;  —  not 
tupreme  nor  conclusive,  615,516:  no  common  law  juris'liction,  516: 
original  juriiwliction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  617;  appellate  do.  917: 
power  of  Congress  over  both,  51 7  :  jurisdiction  of  inferior  courla,  SIT, 
516;  —  power  of  Congresa  over,  517,  518;  —  must  be  based  i^xn 
Constitution  and  statutes.617,  518. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS,  hgw  far  rerjuired  by  due  process  of  Uw, 
156-158  :  stamps  on  papers  uaod  in,  184,  185  ;  —  ai-u  a  tax  on  prop- 
erty, 185 :  as  a  part  of  the  remedy,  397-401. 

JUDICIARY,  general  powers  of^  69 :  function  to  conitruo  statutes,  91, 
9S;  — lo  interpret  the  Constitulion,  91.  92;  —  objections  to  Utter  con- 
lidcred,  94,  95  ;  independence  of,  107-109  :  legislutivc  puwer«  of,  106: 
of  U.  S.,  constitutional  provisions,  495.    (See  Judicial  Fowkbs.) 

JURISDICTION,  over  constitutional  quee^oos,  how  aequirud,  97,  98 : 
of  the  national  and  state  courts,  wbtn  fina],  149 :  in  general,  49G  — 
fiOl :  deHnition,  496 :  contentious  and  ex  parte,  496  :  kinds,  clssse*,  wad 
degrees  of,  496-500  ;  —  civil  and  criminal,  496  ;  —  common  law,  equity. 
Mc,  496,  497;  —  original  and  appellate.  497  ;  —  exclusive  and  con- 
corrent,  497,  498;  —  general  and  limited,  498-SOO  :  general  what,  4118, 
499 ;  —  limited,  what  and  how,  499 ;  —  as  to  subject-matter,  499, 
800  ;  —  at.  to   parlies,  SDO  :  sources,  common  law  and  statute,  501 

JURISDICTION  of  U.  S.  courts.      (See  Judiciai.  PowKas.) 

f  UUY,  trial  by  secured,  145,  154  :  grand,  pruscntmvut,  etc.  by,  what 
Qeccasary,  145,  154. 
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KENTUCEnr,  r«8oIoUoii8  of  1798-9,  85. 

LANDS,  public,  proprietonhip  of,  69,  70,  305-309. 

LAW    OF  NATIONS,  offences  against,  271,  272. 

LAW   OF  THE  LAND,  (See  Due  Process  of  Law.) 

LAWS  of  U.  S.,  cases  arising  under,  510,  511. 

LEGAL   RIGHTS,  not  to  be  impaired,  846. 

LEGAL   TENDER    ACT,  validity  of,  171,  201,  202. 

LEGISLATIVE  POWERS,  a  mark  of  nationality,  70,  71 :  in  whom 
vested,  110 :  of  the  President,  111-115  :  of  British  Crown,  112,  113 : 
of  the  President  greater  than  those  of  the  British  Crown,  118  ;  —  his 
discretion  unlimited,  118:  —  in  making  treaties,  115:  of  Congress, 
178—413 ;  —  express  prohibitions  on  exercise  of,  318-413  ;  —  on  exer- 
cise of  by  Congress  and  stateb,  819-849 ;  —  by  states  alone,  849-418  : 
power  of  Congress  to  tax,  178-198;  —  to  borrow  money,  198-205; 

—  to  regulate  commerce,  205-248 ;  —  over  naturalization,  248-252 ; 

—  over  bankruptcies,  252-262  ;  —  to  coin  money,  etc.,  262-264 ;  — 
over  the  postal  service,  264-266  ;  —  over  patent  rights,  etc.,  266,  267; 

—  over  crimes,  267-281;  —  military  and  war,  281-804  ;  —  over  ter- 
ritories, 804-318  ;  —  derived  from  control  of  foreign  relations,  458, 
454 ;  —  over  pardons,  465.  (See  Wak  Powers,  Congress,  Pres- 
ident, and  other  special  heads.) 

LICENSES,  granted  by  U.  S.,  how  far  controlled  by  states,  195 ;  rights 
of  states  to  grants  197  ;  of  states,  police  measures,  212 ;  to  coasting  ves- 
sels, 218  :  of  states,  whether  contracts,  357-862  ;  —  not  contracts,  858, 
859. 

LIEBER,  works  on  government,  107  ;  on  dual  legislatures,  120. 

LIFE  and  limb,  not  to  be  twice  jeoparded,  144,  155, 156. 

LIFE,  liberty,  and  property,  secured,  144,  156. 

LIMITATIONS  on  powers  of  Congress,  819-849.  (See  Bills  of  Attain, 
der.  Ex  Post  Facto  Laws.) 

LIMITATIONS  on  power  of  states  to  tax,  implied,  188-195 :  express, 
195-198. 

LIMITATIONS  on  U.  S.  government,  142-172:  express,  142-165;  — 
classes  of,  143;  —  apply  to  all  departments,  143  ; — contained  in  first 
eight  amendments,  143,  144  ;  —  how  far  apply  to  states,  145-148  ;  — 
should  apply  to  states,  149  ;  —  evils  of  the  rule  illustrated,  150 ;  —  pro- 
posed 14th  amendment  as  a  remedy,  151  ;  —  nature  and  object  of  these 
limitations,  152-165:  implied,  165-172;  —  two  schools  of  interpreta- 
tion, 165,  166;  —  liberal  interpretation  of,  illustrated,  166-171; — 
principles  of  interpretation  settled,  171,  172. 

LIMITATIONS,  statute  of,  how  far  affects  obligation  of  contracts,  408, 
404. 

LIMITED  government,  what,  6. 

LOCAL  improvements,  power  of  Congress  over,  187. 

LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT,  history  and  nature  oC  101, 102 :  relation 
of  to  centralization,  101, 102  :  effect  of  abolishing,  102  *  principle  of,  how 
applied  in  America,  102  :  not  to  be  surrendered,  108 :  germs  of  among 
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McILVAIXB,  Praf.  J.  IL,  Artida  of  Cutfedmlioa  ^ 

44,  AI,C2. 

HKAN'H,  uMd  t>7  U.  8.,  dm  laxaUc  t?  Ihe  iUIm,  194. 
UKklltKRB  uT  CiMticrca,  (S«e  Co:«ORua,  noctx  or  BRPStstotrATim, 

Ki.ecTuM   or    HeraRaE9tY« nvu,  RcFiuwEXTAnos,  Refucmxt- 

AllVM) 

MIMTAFty  ARRESTS.  1(14.  106.  475-180.     (See  Martial  Law.) 

MILITAKY  AUTHORITIES.  pwtM  of,  162-104. 

MH.ITAKY  (iOVEEtNAIENT,  (lefiaed,  477;  power  of  Prtoidant  to  ea- 

UUI»li.  477. 
MltJTARY'  LAW,  ('MM  >m<lor  (•xtepted  Oom  BiU  of  Righu,  144,  lU: 

iiniliir  jiowvr  nr  C»iij{ruM  lo  govurn  tbe  force*,  £90  ;  itclined,  4T7.  (Sm 

W*l.   I'OWKH..) 

Mir.lTAUY  I'OWEIIS.     (Sou  War  Power*,) 

MIMTIA,  wlion  in  nci.iro  (orvlce  excepUH]  rrom  bill  of  riglila,  144, 159; 

powm-  of  CirtiKTM  over,  S D 7-800 :  what  are,  237,  398.  (See  Wab 

I'dwrkm,) 
ftlll.lf,  Jiilin  Sliiurt,  on  Uxe*  on  jiidicial  proceeding*,  tB5. 
MISKOIIUI,  U'lil  oath  pruvi*iaiii  in  conttitution  of.  321, 333,  340-349. 
bIDNKY,  ticit  to  Iw  (Iriiwn  froni  treoaury  without  appropriBlion,  348. 
MUNICIPAL  coriKiratSon*,  (See  Corporations.) 

NATION,  miitnln);  i>r,  37-30  ;  dittln^uislied  from  government,  38,  59-43  ; 

illuatrnW'l  liy  Fri'ncli  hiitory,  CO  ;  —  b;-  English  do.,  60,  61  :  no  idea  of 

li>  Anicli™  ..r  Cmirodcmtion. 
NATKiN  \l.  HANKS,  powi-r  lo  oroata,  107,  100,300. 
NATIONAL  rUROltV  irftha  Coiwtitution,  Sl-33. 
NA  riO.VM.lTY  of  tha  U.  S.,  whrn  bognn.  33-tO  :  fueling  of,  BgrowO, 

41  .     -  tint  iivrOK'lly 'liiflnod  durinit  the  Ci>iirt.ilcraiion.  41.43  ;  inilicated 

In  till)  (.'uiiatitutiLiii,  <i3-;9  ;  —  by  cliu   jirciuublu,  03,  C4  ;  —  by  the  dao 
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laratlon  of  supremacy,  66,  67;  —  by  the  10th  amendment,  67,  68;  — 
by  the  status  of  citizenship,  68,  69 ;  —  by  the  proprietorship  of  pablio 
lands,  69,  70; —  by  the  legislative  powers,  70,  71  ; — by  the  executive 
powers,  71;  —  by  the  judicial  powers,  71,  72;-^ by  the  power  ci 
amendment,  72-79. 

NATURALIZATION,  power  of  Congress  over,  248-252  :  what  is,  249  : 
the  power  exclusive  in  Congress,  250,  251. 

NAVIGABLE  streams,  what,  240,  241 ;  bridges  over,  240,  241. 

NAVIGATION  laws,  245. 

NEGOTIATIONS,  foreign,  (See  Foreigx  Relations.) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  first  constitution  of,  87. 

NEW  JERSEY,  first  constitution  of,  37. 

NOBILITY,  no  title  of,  to  be  granted,  849. 

OATH  of  office,  of  President,  effect  of,  443. 

OBLIGATION  of  contracts,  not  to  be  impaired,  849-418  :  what  is,  882- 

386  ;  —  in  the  Roman  law,  383  ;  —  is  the  bond  of  the  law,  888,  884  ; 
is  created  by  the  law,  384,  385  ;  —  ^^^Hjf  ^^^  ^°f  ^^^i  ^^^  i  —  illus- 
trated, 386 ;  —  same  in  contracts  withVKes  and  with  private  persons, 

387  ;  —  remedy  included  in,  387  :  what  state  laws  impair,  389-4 18«^«h- 
meaning  of  impair,  389  ;  —  general  rule,  389,  390  ;  —  when  laws  apply 
to  the  terms  of  a  contract,  390-395  ;  —  between  private  parties,  890, 
391  ;  —  when  state  is  a  party,  391,  892  ;  —  state  insolvent  laws,  892- 
895  ;  —  when  passed  subsequent  to  the  contract,  892,  898 ;  —  when 
passed  prior,  393 ;  —  laws  applying  to  the  remedy,  895-418  ;  —  effect 
of  such  laws  discussed,  895-403 ;  —  laws  taking  away  remedies,  408  ; 
—  statutes  of  limitation,  403,  404  ;  —  laws  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
debt,  404  ;  —  stay  and  appraisement  laws,  405-409 ;  —  exemptions  from 
execution,  409-413.     (See  Remedial  Right.) 

OFFICE,  terms  of,  137 :  appointments  to  not  contracts,  354-357  :  power 
of  appointment  to  (See  Appointment)  ;  removal  from,  (See  Remov- 
als.) 

OFFICERS,  of  Congress,  how  appointed,  136  :  of  U.  S.,  liability  of  for 
acts  under  void  laws,  1G2,  163 :  inferior,  who  are,  426. 

OFFICIAL  persons,  sanctions  applicable  to,  96  :  how  punished  for  crimes, 
97,  (See  Chimes):  methods  of  ctioosing,  125-186;  qualifications  o( 
137. 

ORTOLAN,  on  surrender  of  sovereignty,  89 :  definition  of  piracy,  272- 
274. 

PAPER  currency,*  power  to  issue,  16*^. 

PARDONS,  power  to  grant,  455-466  :  definition,  455,  456  :  granted  by 
King  or  Parliament,  456  :  extent  of  President's  power,  457-465  ;  —  ma^ 
grant  any  known  in  the  English  law,  457-459,  461  ;  —  after  conviction, 
400;  —  conditional  pardons,  460  ; — before  trial,  460,  461;  —  general 
amnesties,  462-464  ;  —  defined,  462 ;  —  effect  of,  468 ;  —  objectionif  to 
considered,  464  :  power  of  Congress  over,  465  ;  —  cannot  limit  that  of 
President,  465  ;  — has  it  any  independent  power,  465. 

PATENT  and  copy  rights,  power  of  Congress  over,  266,  267. 
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PECK,  Judge,  impeacUment  of,  487. 

PEOPLE,  poaseaa  political  sovereignty,  5. 

PETITION,  right  to  assemble  and,  H4. 

PICKERING,  Judge,  impeachment  of,  48S. 

PINHEIRO  FEEREIRA,  on  Burronder  of  sovereignly,  40, 

PIRACIES,  what  are,  272  :  power  of  Corgreas  over,  871-276  ;—  nature 

of,  271,  S72  ,  —  extends  to  defining,  27-1. 
POLICE  regulations,  power  of  states  to  impose,  211-22G,      (Sea   Con- 

UERCB.) 

POLITICAL  condition  of  ihe  colonies,  34. 

POLITICAL    LAW,  emhraees  what,  6,  7  :  divisions  of,  8  r  gener^,  nol 

treated  of,  9. 
POLITICAL    SOVEREIGNTT,  what,  4,  5,  S7-S0:  power  of  a  nation 

to  resign,  39. 
POSTAL    SERVICE,  power  of  CongrcM  over,  204-266 ;  what  included 

in,  265  ;  extfint  of  power  over,  305,  266. 
POST-ROADS.  «h.it,  265,  2CS 
POWER  of  amendment,  72-76. 
POWERS   of  U.    a  government.      (See   Lkgislativb,  Exkcutivb, 

Judicial,  Limitations,  ond  other  special  heads.) 
PREAMBLE,  of  the  Constitution,  effect  of,  63,  64  :  of  Cuofuderate  Cob- 

■titutJon,  65. 
PRESENTS  from  foreign  governments,  3*9. 
PRESIDENT,  hia  power  to  interpret  tha   Constitution,  89,  i^  441-444  : 

method  of  choosing,  126,  127  ;  —  change  from  the  original  Uicory,  128; 

—  why,  128,  129;  —  change  beneficial,  129:  quajificaliotu  of,  137: 
term  of  office  of,  137  :  legislative  powers  of,  Ill-IIB  :  war  powera  of^ 
285-288,  470-480:  execulive  powen  vest(:d  in,  414-416:  genentl 
nature  of  powers  of,  416-424:  acta  through  subordinates,  416,  417: 
an  independent  department,  417:  powers  of  mainly  politJcnl,  418: 
acts  of  how  questioned  by  courts.  418,  419:  how  far  independent  of 
Congress,  418,  424:  functions  of  exclusively  under  Lis  control,  420, 
421  :  functions  of  partly  dependent  upon  statutes,  421,  422  :  funetiona 
of  entirely  dependent  upon  statutes,  422  :  disoretlou  of,  422,  423  : 
his  power   to   appoint   officers,  425— 140;  — to  eitectife   laws,  440-445  ; 

—  over  foreign  relations,  445-455  ;  —  to  grant  pardons,  455-466  ;  — 
to  recommend  measures,  466-46S  ;  —  as  commander-in-chief,  470—180 : 
impeachment  of,  480-494  ;  iliscretion  of  in  executing  laws,  440,  441  : 
may  notjudf,o  of  the  validity  of  laws,  441-445:  effect  of  his  oath  of 
office,  443:  when  may  disregard  a  law,  444,  445.  (See  Executive 
and  otlier  special  heads.) 

PRESS,  freedom  of  protected.  114. 

PRIVATE    CORPORATIONS,  (See  Cobpobatiosb.) 

PRIVATE  LAW,  divisions  of,  1  :  what  embraces,  3  :  its  relations  to  th* 

PRIVATE    PROPERTY,  how  taken   f..r  public    use,  144  :  ri^hl  of  em 

inent  domain  over.  1G1-IG3. 
"ROCESS  of  latr,  (See  Dun  Pkocess.) 
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PROFESSIONAL  status  rights  and  capacities  of;  345-^7 

PROHIBITIONS,  (See  Limitations.) 

PROPRIETORSHIP  over  territories,  808,  809. 

PROTECTIVE  tariff,  power  to  impose,  187. 

PROVIDING  a  navy,  what,  293. 

PUBLIC    LANDS,  69,  70,  808,  809. 

PUBLIC  LAW,  what  embraces,  2,  8 :  relations  to  the  state,  4 :  diviBioiif 

of,  4. 
PUNISHMENTS,  cruel  and  unusual  forbidden,  146. 

QUALIFICATIONS,  of  electors  of  representatives  not  controlled  by 
U.  S.  government,  131-138  :  of  officers,  157. 

RAILROAD,  as  postrroads,  246. 

RATIFICATION  of  the  Constitution,  58. 

RECO^IMEND  measures,  power  of  President  to,  466-469 :  object  and 
extent  of,  468  :  practical  abuse  of,  468,  469. 

REGISTRY    laws,  295. 

REGULATION  of  commerce,  (See  Commerce.) 

RELIGION,  free  exercise  of  secured,  144. 

REMEDIAL  RIGHT,  included  in  obligation  of  contracts,  877,  388, 
896  :  confusion  in  notions  of,  396  :  distinguished  from  procedure,  397  * 
two  kinds  of,  897  :  what  included  in,  898  :  procedure  not  included, 
898,  899  :  cases  illustrative,  899-403  :  deprivation  of,  408 :  effect  of 
particular  laws  modifying,  403-413.     (See  Obligation.) 

REMEDY,  confusion  in  notion  of,  887  :  included  in  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, 888  :  embraces  remedial  right  and  procedure,  897 :  laws  affect- 
ing, 895-413. 

REPRESENTATION,  in  Congress,  how  apportioned,  122-124  :  effect  of 
slavery  on,  123,  124:  effect  of  emancipation,  124,  125:  different  plaoft 
for  basis  of,  125. 

REPRESENTATIVES,  in  Congress,  elections  of  controlled  by  Con- 
gress,  181  :  qualifications  of  electors  of,  controlled  by  states,  131,  132 : 
qualifications  of,  187  :  terms  of  office,  187 :  rules  governing,  138 : 
compensation  of,  140  :  privileges,  140 :  disqualified  for  certain  offices, 
140,  141. 

REPUBLICAN  form  of  government,  guaranteed,  181,  133,  184;  — 
power  of  Congress  in  respect  to,  183 :  what  essential  to,  183,  135. 

RESTRAINTS,  upon  government,  (See  Limitations.) 

RETROACTIVE  laws,  330,  334,  885. 

REVENUE,  (See  Taxes.) 

REVENUE   BILLS,  originate  in  the  House,  189 ;  amended  in  the  Sen- 
ate, 139, 140  :  English  rule  concerning,  140. 
,  REVOLUTION,  American,  nature  of,  31 :  work  of  the  nation  and  not 
of  the  separate  colonies,  84-87. 

RIGHTS  distinguished  fit>m  capacities,  345-847 

ROADS,  power  of  Congress  over,  246. 

ROMAN  jurists,  description  of  public  law,  2. 
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SANCTION,  required  Tor  constitutional  lair,  SO,  SI  :  kin<ls  or,  81  :  kioik 

Hppliunlile  to  official  persona,  96,  97. 
SAVIGNV,  tlescription  of  public  law,  3. 
SAXONS,  the,  govern  men  t  of,  103-105;  —  elementary  principle  of.  103, 

104:  tilbings  amonj;,  tD3  :  gliires  among,   104:  inlluunte   of  upon  U. 

S.  government,  104,  105. 
SEARCHES,  unreasonable  i:>rbidJen,  144  :  warrants  for  ri>quired.  U4  i 

imporUinee  nnd  effect  of  these  rules,  15.1,  154. 
SECURITIES,  of  U.  8.,  nol  taxable  by  slal*9,  J9U,  1!I4  :  what  are,  269. 

coon ti^rfui ting  of,  269,  STO. 
SENATE,  idea  of  based  upon  local   Belf^memment.  131,    ISi  :  cscco 

tive  and  judicial   poweri   of,  115:  how  composo),  1U0:  how  cl.ttsilii.tl, 

130  :  powen  of  to  govern   itself,  13S  :  siwcial  rult^  fur  guverninent  of^ 

138,  139 :  power  over  revenue  bills,  139,  140. 
SENATORS,  how   chosen,  130;   how  clas»fied,  1,10:  vacancies   among, 

how  Gllud,  130:  qimlilications  of,  137:  terms  of  oSice,   I3T:  compen- 

Mtion   of,    140:  privileges   of,  140:  dinjualilicHtions  of,  140,  141  :  are 

not  "civil  officers,"  481. 
SLAVERY,  amendment  abolishing.  7S  :  legality  of  this  amendment.  TS~ 

7S;  eQectufon  representation,  IS3'125,  134-1311  :  ulTwt  of  abolition 

of  on  representation.  131--13a. 
SOLDIERS,  quartering  of,  144,  153. 
SOUTH    CAROLINA,  (irst  constitution  of,  37;  nnlliCcatiun  ordinance 

of,  8a, 

SOVEREIGNTY,  political,  nature  of,  nnd  where  rraides,  4.  5  :  who  may 
exercise,  B,  G ;  not  sulject  to  law,  8  j  meaning  ami  descriplion  of,  87- 
30 ;  voluntary  surrender  of,  39. 

SPEAKER,  ul'  the  House,  how  appointed,  136. 

STATE,  the,  essential  fi-nture  of,  4. 

STATE   BANKS,  power  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  205. 

STATE   RIGHTS,  meaning  of,  distinguished  from  sovereignty,  100. 

STATE  SOVEREIGNTY,  theory  of  the  Constitution,  the  cowjikite,  M, 
SS  :  the  partial,  95,  16. 

STATES  of  the  U,  S.,  the,  arc  not  nations  and  not  sovereign,  31 :  when 
may  interpret  llie  Constitution,  8S,  87  :  source  of  thi " 
"  ■  ■  «  upon,  349-413  :  granta  by,  352,  354  :  laws  of  whieh  impait 
obligation  of  contractx,  389^113  ;  inwlvcnt  laws  of,  393-399.  (Sm 
CoMUKRCK,  Taxation,  and  other  special  heads.) 

STAY   LAWS  and  appraisement  laws,  elTuct  of  on  obligation  of  con 
tracts,  405-109  :  what  are,  405  :  when  invalid,  400,  105-J09  ;  D.   8. 
a  relating  to,  405-407  ;  state  eases  relating  to,  407,  403. 

STOCK  of  n.  S.,  not  taxable  by  states,  191-104. 

STOCKHOLDERS,  in  national  banks,  taxation  of,  1S3,  191 ;  in  corps 
ratioiu,  laws  changing  their  liability,  how  atrfciing  obligation  of  ca» 
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STREETS,  assessments  for  opening,  161. 

SUFFRAGE,  right  of,  not  defined  by  Constitution,  132  :  not  essential  to 
citizenship,  132,  133  :  qualifications  required  for,  132,  133 ;  universal 
not  necessary  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  133 ;  as  regulated  by 
Mis-iouri  Constitution,  347  ;  —  this  regulation  valid,  348:  a  privilege, 
348. 

SUPPORTING  an  army,  what,  294. 

SUPRP:MACY,  declaration  of  in  the  Constitution,  66,  67. 

SUPREME  COURT,  constitutional  provisions,  495  :  original  jurisdiction 
of,  517:  appellate  do.  of,  517:  power  of  Congress  over,  517.  (See 
Judicial  Powers.) 

TAXET,  C.  J.,  his  theory  of  the  Constitution,  26 :  on  interpreting  the 
Constitution,  84. 

TARIFF,  power  of  Congress  over,  167,  187. 

TAXES,  power  over,  175-198  :  provisions  relating  to,  173,  174  :  power 
of  Congress  over,  167,  175-187; — limited,  174-176;  —  metho<l8  of 
exercising,  177-181 ;  —  extent  of,  181-187  ;  —  what  embraced  in,  180, 
181:  kinds  of,  176,  177:  direct  and  indirect,  177:  capitation,  177: 
appropriation  of  money  raised  by,  186,  187:  stamps,  183  :  on  judicial 
proceedings,  184-186:  power  of  the  states  over,  187-198;  —  implied 
limitations  on,  188-195;  —  express  do.,  195-198; — subonlinate  to 
powers  of  Congress,  188-190  ;  —  not  extending  to  proi>erty  and  instru- 
ments of  U.  S.,  190-194  :  powers  of  Congress  and  states  compared, 
194 :  power  to  impose  taxes  on  territories,  311. 

TENURE  of  office  bill,  440. 

TERRITORIES,  power  over,  804-318  ;  —  provisions  relating  to,  804, 
805  :  proprietorship  in,  805-309  :  government  of,  309-318  :  during  con- 
federation, 306  :  cession  of,  during  confederation,  306,  307  :  acquisition 
of  new,  307,  308  :  right  to  acquire  new,  308 :  use  and  disposition  of, 
809  :  methods  of  exercising  power  over,  309  :  Bill  of  Rights  applies 
to  government  of,  311-813,  817  :  whence  power  to  govern  derived, 
818,  314  :  taxation  of,  811. 

TEST  OATHS,  821-329,  340-848. 

THEORY  of  the  Constitution,  importance  of  correct,  20,  21 :  complete 
national,  21-23  :  complete  state  sovereignty,  24,  25 :  partial  state  sov- 
ereignty, 25,  26. 

TREASON,  power  over,  276-279 :  what  constitutes,  277  :  under  the 
common  law,  277,  278  :  punishment  of,  278 :  what  included  under,  279. 

TREATIES,  nature  of  President's  power  to  make,  115;  —  and  of  Sen- 
ate's power  over,  115:  acquisition  of  territories  by,  308:  power  to 
make,  448-455  :  Congress  has  no  power  to  make,  448  :  kinds  of  possi- 
ble, 448,  449  :  kinds  of  not  possible,  449  :  operation  of,  450,  451  :  those 
which  execute  themselves,  450 :  those  which  require  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive acts,  450,  451  :  legislative  powers  derived  from  this  function, 
452-454  :  cases  arising  under,  511,  512. 

TRIAL  by  jury,  when  required,  145  :  expediency  of,  154,  155  :  not  necee- 
«ury  to  due  process  of  law,  157-159. 
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TYTHIN6,  the  Saxon,  nature  of;  103. 
UNIFORMITY  of  indirect  taxes,  what,  188. 

VACANCIES  In  office,  power  of  President  to  fill,  43.^-437  ;  —  to  creatot 

486,  437. 
VALIDITY  of  statutes,  where  courts  can  determine,  97,  98. 
VETO  power  of  President,  111-114  :  compared  with  that   of  British 

Crown,  112,  113:  when  maybe  used,  113:  discretion  in  using,  113, 

114  :  does  not  extend  to  proposed  amendments,  114 
VICE-PRESIDENT,  how  chosen,  126,  127 :  qualifications  of,  137  :  term 

of  office  of,  137. 
VIRGINIA,  first  constitution  of,  88  :  resolutions  of  1 786  calling  a  conyen- 

tion,  53  ; 'resolutions  of  1798,  85. 

WAR,  what,  286  ;  can  exist  before  declared  by  Congress,  283-288  ;  civil, 
nature  of,  284-288  ;  duty  of  President  when  a  foreign  or  civil  war  is 
commenced  against  the  U.  S.,  287,  288. 

WAR  POWERS  of  Congress,  281-304  :  provisions  concerning,  281,  282  : 
to  declare  war,  282-288 :  to  grant  letters  of  marque,  288  :  over  cap- 
tures, 288-291 ; —  why  vested  in  Congress,  289  ;  —  what  included  un- 
der, 289-291  ;  —  confiscation  in  a  civil  war,  290,  291  :  to  raise  and 
support  forces,  291-295 ;  —  restriction  upon  appropriations  for  army, 
291  ;  —  reasons  for  this  restriction,  292,  293  ;  —  what  included  in,  293, 
294  ;  —  how  exercised,  294,  295  :  to  govern  the  forces,  295-297  ;  —  not 
restrained  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  295  ;  —  what  included  in,  296  ;  —  how 
exercised,  296,  297:  over  the  militia,  297-300;  —  partial  and  incom- 
plete, 297;  —  while  in  actual  service,  298;  —  to  provide  for  calling 
forth  when,  298  ;  —  statute  of  1795,  299  ;  — jurisdiction  of  the  states, 
299  :  of  conscription,  300-304;  —  statute  providing  for,  300;  —  cases 
arising  under,  301-303  ;  —  extent  of,  303,  304  :  analogous  to  taxing 
power,  303,  804  :  involve  the  power  to  acquire  territory,  308,  309 
Congress  has  no  power  to  wage  war,  470,  471  :  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  473-475  :  no  power  to  establish  martial  law,  476. 

WEBSTER,  Daniel,  his  theory  of  the  Constitution,  23. 

WEIGHTS  and  measures,  power  of  Congress  to  regulate,  268,  264. 

WITNESS,  no  one  need  be  against  himself  in  criminal  trials,  144,  156  : 
accused  to  be  confronted  by,  145,  154. 
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